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NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  two  or  three  places  only,  in  this  yolome,  the  term 
**  consubstantiation  "  is  applied  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist ;  but  the  term  is  defined  (p.  148)  as 
the  co-presence  of  two  substances,  —  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  allowed  by  the  best  Lutheran  theolc^ans.  The  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  last  chapter  will  obserre  that  the 
effects  which  are  there  ascribed  to  the  Reformation,  are 
not  credited  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  Protestantism  ex- 
clusively, but  to  the  Protestant  religion,  taken  compre- 
hensively. It  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
as  seen  in  the  long  processes  of  history,  which  are  there 
referred  to.  The  place  and  the  importance  of  the  Re- 
naissance are  illustrated  in  various  parts  of  the  volume, 
especially  in  the  third  chapter.  The  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  on  modem  cnltdre  is  not  underrated  in  this 
work ;  nor  is  the  Renaissance  confounded  with  the  relig- 
ious Reform.  There  is  one  other  point  which  may  deserve 
a  word  of  remark.  The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  I  do 
not  consider  "  a  mitigated  evil,"  but  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  society.  What  is  said  of  the  Papacy  should  not  be 
understood  of  the  Church,  —  the  organized,  collective  in- 
duence  of  Christianity.  But  even  the  Papacy,  as  is 
shovm,  was,  in  the  mediaeval  period,  in  many  respects,  s 
beneficent  institution. 
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rhis  work  has  grown  out  of  a  coarse  of  lectures  which 
«  <re  given  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  early  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  when  1 
engaged  to  prepare  these  lectures,  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  me ;  and  that  the  interval  since  they  were  de- 
livered has  been  devoted  to  studies  in  the  same  field,  the 
results  of  which  are  incorporated  in  this  volume.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  practicable  to  present  to  intelligent  and 
educated  readers,  within  the  compass  of  a  volume  like  the 
present,  the  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
ori^  and  nature,  the  principal  facts  ar>d  characters  of  the 
Reformation  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  through  notes  and 
references,  the  historical  student  should  be  guided  to  fur- 
ther researches  on  the  various  topics  which  are  brought 
under  his  notice.  There  are  two  features  in  the  plan  of 
the  present  work  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call 
attention.  With  the  religious  and  theological  side  of  the 
history  of  the  period,  I  have  endeavored  to  interweave  and 
to  set  in  their  true  relation  the  political,  secular  or  more 
general  elements,  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
determining  the  course  of  events.  The  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  elucidate  briefly,  but  sufficiently,  points 
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pertaining  to  the  history  of  theological  doctrine,  an  ander< 
standing  of  which  is  peculiarly  essential  in  the  study  of 
this  period  of  history. 

The  authorities  on  which  I  have  chiefly  depended,  are 
indicated  in  the  marginal  references.  The  highest  place 
belongs  to  the  writings,  and  especially  the  correspondence 
of  the  Reformers  themselves.  The  letters  of  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  Zvriiigle,  Calvin ;  the  correspondence  of  the 
English  with  the  Helvetic  Reformers  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth ;  the  correspon- 
dence of  Reformera  in  the  Frencli-siwaking  lands,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Herminjard,  afford  the  most  vivid  as  well 
as  correct  impression  of  the  ti-ansactions  in  which  their 
authors  bore  a  leading  part.  Works  like  the  "  Corresjjon- 
dence  of  Phihp  II,,"  which  M.  Gachard  —  among  his  other 
valuable  contributions  —  has  published  from  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  have  cast  much  new  light  on  another  side  of 
the  history  of  tliis  era.  Of  the  more  recent  historians, 
there  are  two  of  whom  I  am  boimd  to  make  special  mention 
in  this  place.  The  first  is  Ranke,  whose  admirable  series 
of  works  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have 
been  constantly  in  my  hands.  The  mingling  of  general 
riews  with  apposite  and  characteristic  facts,  lends  to  the 
historical  productions  of  this  truly  Ulustrious  writer  a 
peculiar  charm.  The  other  historian  is  Gieseler,  who  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  genius  for  accuracy, 
which  Gibbon  ascribed  to  Tillemont,  and  whose  investi- 
gations, though  extensive  and  profound  upon  every  period 
of  Church  History,  are  nowhere  more  instructive  than 
apon  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  to  all  scholars  that  Neander  did  not  liTf 
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to  carry  forward  his  groat  work,  the  counterpart  of  Gieae* 
ler,  into  this  period.  His  postlmmous  History  of  Doctrine 
5«  quite  brief  in  its  treafanent  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
bat  is  not  wanting  in  striking  suggestions.  Perhaps  I 
I  ibould  add  to  this  short  catalogue,  the  "  Histoire  de 
France  "  of  Henri  Martin,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  comprehensive  works  on  the  history 
of  that  coiuitry. 

There  is  one  explanation  further  which  I  am  anxious 
to  make  respecting  the  design  of  this  book.  It  is  intended 
in  no  sense  as  a  polemical  work.  It  has  not  entered  into 
my  thoughts  to  inculcate  the  creed  of  Protestantism,  or  to 
Ipropagate  any  type  of  Christian  doctrine;  much  less  to 
kindle  animosity  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Very 
serious  as  the  points  of  difference  are  which  sepanite  the 
body  of  Protestants  from  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  points  on  which  they  agree  outweigh  in  importance  the 
points  on  which  they  differ.  Whoever  supposes  that  the 
Reformers  were  exempt  from  grave  faults  and  infirmities, 
must  either  be  ignorant  of  their  history,  or  have  studied 
it  under  the  influence  of  a  partisan  bias.  Impartiality, 
however,  is  not  indifference ;  and  a  frigid  and  carping 
atpirit,  tliat  chills  the  natural  outflow  of  a  just  admiration, 
may,  equally  with  the  spirit  of  hero-worahip,  hinder  one 
from  arriving  at  the  real  truth,  as  well  as  the  best  lessons 
of  history. 

Should  this  volume  be  used  in  the  class-room,  it  may 
be  suggested  to  teachers  that  frequent  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  appendix, 
where  contemporaneous  events  in  the  different  countries 
are  grouped  together.     Dates  are  pretty  thickly  strewn 
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throngli  tibe  text,  bat  are  given  more  folly  in  tiie  Table 
of  Contents.    In  tlie  List  of  Works,  which  follows  the 
Chronological  Table,  I  have  briefly  characterized  some  ol 
the  books  to  which  the  more  adTaooed  stodentwoold  nnt 
orally  resort. 

Nkw  UAymm,  Jem.  IS,  187>. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DJTEODUOnON:  THE  GENERAL  CHAKACriEB  OP  THB 
KBFORMATION. 

The  four  most  prominent  events  of  modem  history  are 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  which  blended  the  Ger- 
man and  Roman  elements  of  civilization,  and  subjected 
the  new  nations  to  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  the 
croBades,  which  broke  up  the  stagnation  of  European 
Bociety,  and  by  inflicting  a  blow  upon  the  feudal  system 
opened  a  path  for  the  centralization  of  the  nations  and 
governments  of  Euroj)e ;  the  Reformation,  in  which  re- 
ligion was  purified  and  the  human  mind  emancipated 
from  sacerdotal  authority  ;  and  the  French  Revolution,  a 
tremendous  struggle  for  political  equality.  The  Refor- 
mation, lilvc  these  other  great  social  convulsions,  was  long 
in  preparation.  Of  the  French  Revolution,  the  last  npon 
the  list  of  historical  epochs  of  capital  importance,  De 
Tocqueville  observes :  "  It  was  least  of  all  a  fortuitous 
event.  It  is  true  that  it  took  the  world  by  surprise ;  and 
vet  it  was  only  the  completion  of  travail  most  prolonged, 
ihe  sudden  and  \aoleDt  termination  of  a  work  on  whicu 
ten  generations  had  been  laboring."*  The  method  ol 
Providence  in  history  is  never  magical.  In  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  are  the  length  of  time 
and  the  variety  of  agencies  which  are  employed  in  pro- 

1  Auden  Rigin*  et  la  Kitolutiim  (Till  ad.,  1M6),  p.  31. 
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nmovation  over  the  -woild.*'  ^  Although  the  astrological 
solution  has  no  advocates  left,  it  was  not  -wholly  implau- 
sible in  that  age  when  the  ancient  art  of  foretelling  the 
future  by  an  inspection  of  the  stars  counted  among  its 
believers  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Melancthon,  a 
statesman  as  sagacious  as    Burleigh,  and   a   far-sighted 

clesiastic  like  Pope  Paul  Hl.^  "  ^],o  appointed  no  im- 
poi-tant  sitting  of  the  consistory,  undertook  no  journey, 
without  observing  the  constellations  and  choosing  the  day 
which  appeared  to  him  recommended  by  their  aspect."  * 

But  other  explanations  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
which  are  hardly  less  imaginary  and  inadequate,  have 
been  gravely  suggested.  When  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo 
X.,  heard  of  the  commotion  that  had  arisen  in  Saxony,  he 
pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monks.  This  judgment, 
which,  considering  the  time  and  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  may  not  occasion  much  surprise,  is  reechoed  by 
writers  so  antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their  spirit  as 

ossuet  and   Voltaire:  one  the   champion  of  the  anti- 


'  Joriue,  I/utoria,  Lut  1553, p.  134;  quoted  by  RoberUon,  BUlory  of  Charltt 

r.,  book  il. 

^L    »  Ranke,  nUtnry  of  the  Pope*  (Mrs.  Avi«liii'«  transl.),  i.  249,  2fi3.     On  the 

^Bh6uencc  of  Mtnilog;^'  in  Italv,  from  the  Ibirteenth  century,  see  ISurckbardt, 

/W<   Cuttur  d.  Retitiisianee  in  /talicn,  p.  512  seq.    In  vain  woa  it  attacked  by 

Pctrmrch,  and,  in  common  with  alchemy,  denounced  by  some  of  the  popes. 

Mel&ncthon  profenses  his  faith  in  astrology.     Corpus  Rfformatorum,  iii.  616. 

Bui  the  frco-lhinlting  Fomponazzi,  and  the  celebrated  publicist  Bodin,  shared  in 

thin  credulity.    (See  Lccky,  ITUtory  of  Ralionalum  in  Europe,  i.  28'J.>    Cecil 

«xn»ulled  astrologv  re»p«:t'ns  Queen  Elizabeth's  marriage.     In  the  sixteeotb 

century,  Uic  faninua   astrologist,  Nostradamus,  was  patronized  by  Henry  II. 

•ad  Cliarius  IX. I  and  was  visited  in  his  retreat  at  Salon  by  persons  of  the  highest 

distinction.     Even  the  great  astronomers,  Tycho  Brabe    and  Kepler,  did  not 

Ifire  op  the  faith  in  astrology.     The  latter,  from  a  study  of  the  constellations 

under  wIiiL-h  Wallenstein  waa  bom,  described  his  character  (Ranke,  Geschlchte 

fVnafnxtrini,  p.  jj,     AVal'.cnsteln's  own  devotion  to  astrology  is  made  familiar 

by  the  dramas  of  Schiller.      Lord  Bacon,  although   ht    pronounces  astrology 

"•o  full   of  Fupcrttition  that  scarce  anything  sound  can  be  discovered  in  it," 

•oulcl  ittill  "  rather  have  it  purified  than  altogether  rejected,"  and  admitv  Into 

'8aii«  Astpoloffj.^"  p„<liction>  of  sedition',  schisms,  and  "  all  commotions  oi 

SlMter  revolutions  of  things,  natural  as  well  oa  civil."      D«  Aug.  Scitnt.,  in. 

tr.      It  i»  only  »,  ,  i,^^^^^  „f  ^  ^j,d  on  the  boaii  of  induction,  howem. 

th«i  he  l/ow,  ,„j,  p,,^,  f^^  „,^-^^ 
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ducing  it.  Events,  because  they  are  unexpected  and 
startling,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  some  proxi- 
mate antecedent.  The  Protestant  movement  is  often 
looked  upon  as  hardly  less  preternatural  and  astonishing 
than  would  be  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  midnight.  But 
the  more  it  is  examined,  the  less  does  it  wear  this  mar- 
velous aspect.  In  truth,  never  was  a  historical  crisis 
more  elaborately  prepared,  and  this  through  a  train  of 
causes  which  reach  back  into  the  remote  past.  Nor  is  it 
the  fact  that  such  events  are  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  foresight ;  they  cast  their  shadows  before  ;  they 
are  the  object  of  presentiments  more  or  less  distinct, 
sometimes  of  definite  prediction.^ 

But  in  avoiding  one  extreme  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the 
opposite.  We  must  t,ike  into  account  the  personal  qual- 
ities and  the  plastic  agency  of  individuals  not  less  than 
the  operation  of  general  causes.  Especially  if  a  revolu- 
tion in  long  estabhshed  opinions  and  habits  of  feeling  is 
to  take  place,  there  must  bo  individuals  to  rally  upon  ; 
men  of  power  who  are  able  to  create  and  sustain  in 
others  a  new  moral  life  which  they  have  first  reaUzed  in 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding  that  three  centuries  have  since  elapsed, 
the  real  origin  and  significance  of  the  Reformation  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy.  The  rapid  spread  of  Luther's 
opinions  was  attributed  by  at  least  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries "  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position 
of  the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and 

'  Twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote: 
"  In  abort,  all  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  history,  previons  to 
great  changes  and  revolutions  in  government,  now  exist  and  daily  increase  io 
France."  Chesterfield's  Leitert  (Dec.  25,  1753)  ;  qootcd  by  Carlyle,  Hittory  of 
tite  French  Rttulution,  ch.  ii.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  able  men 
who  looked  forward  to  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Cardinal  Julian  Cirsarini, 
who  a.«  papal  legale  presided  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Eugcnt 
IV.,  in  1431,  predicted  a  great  uprising  of  the  laity  for  the  overthrow  of  a  cor 
rnpt  clergy,  and  a  heresy  more  fomiidalile  than  that  of  the  Boliemians.  Fput 
I,  Julian,  Card.,  in  the  Opera  jEnea  St/lvii,  p.  66.  It  is  given  in  part  bj 
Bajmaldos.  1431,  No.  22  :  extracts  in  Gieseler,  Period,  tii.  v.  c.  1,  §  132,  n.  6. 
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mnovation  over  the  world."  *  Although  the  astrological 
solution  baa  no  advocates  left,  it  was  not  wholly  implau- 
sible in  that  age  when  the  ancient  art  of  foretelling  the 
future  by  an  inspection  of  the  stars  counted  among  its 
believers  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Melancthon,  a 
statesman  as  sagacious  as  Burleigh,  and  a  far-sighted 
ecclesiastic  like  Pope  Paul  III.,  "  who  appointed  no  im- 
portant sitting  of  the  consistory,  undertook  no  journey, 
without  observing  the  constellations  and  choosing  the  day 
which  appeared  to  him  recommended  by  their  aspect."  * 

But  other  explanations  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
which  are  hardly  less  imaginary  and  inadequate,  have 
been  gravely  suggested.  When  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo 
X.,  heard  of  the  commotion  that  had  arisen  in  Saxony,  he 
pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monks.  Tliis  judgment, 
which,  considering  the  time  and  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  may  not  occasion  much  surprise,  is  reechoed  by 
writers  so  antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their  spirit  aa 
Bossuet  and   Voltaire:  one  the   champion  of  the  anti- 

i  Joriuc,  fiutoria,  Lut.  1663,  p.  134 ;  quoted  b;r  Robertson,  B'atory  of  Charlu 
r.,  book  li. 

«  Ranke,  ffitlory  nf  the  Pnpu  (Mrs.  Austin's  transl.).  i-  249,  263.  On  the 
influence  o{  astrology  in  Itair,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  see  Bnrckhardl, 
Dit  Oillur  tl.  Rrnaitmnce  in  llalien,  p.  612  seq.  In  vain  was  it  attacked  by 
Petrarch,  and,  in  common  with  alchemy,  denounced  by  some  of  the  popes. 
Melancthon  professes  his  faith  in  aslroloRy.  Corpus  Be/ormntarum,  iii.  616. 
But  the  free-thinking  I'omponazzi,  and  (he  celebrated  publicist  Bodin,  shared  in 
this  credulity.  (See  Lecky,  ITintory  nf  Rntionalitm  in  Europe,  i.  iSi.t  Cecil 
MDsalted  a!ttrology  respecting  Queen  Elizabeth's  marriage.  In  the  sixteenth 
eeotury,  the  famous  astrologist,  Nostradamus,  was  patronized  by  Henry  n. 
and  Charles  IX.,  and  was  visited  in  his  retreat  at  Salou  by  persons  of  the  highest 
dittinction.  Even  the  great  astronomers,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  did  not 
give  np  the  faith  in  astrology.  The  latter,  from  a  study  of  the  constcllationi 
under  which  Walleiistcin  was  bom,  described  his  character  (Ranke,  Gttchichte 
WniUrulrint,  p.  1).  Wal!onstoin'«  own  devotion  to  astrology  is  made  familiar 
by  the  dramas  of  Schiller.  lyird  Bacon,  althoogh  he  pronounces  astrology 
■'•ofnll  of  superstition  that  scarce  anything  sound  can  be  discovered  in  it," 
would  still  "  rather  have  it  purified  than  altogether  rejected,"  and  admits  into 
'Swie  Astrology,"  predictions  of  seditions,  schisms,  and  "all  commotions  or 
fnaler  revolutions  of  things,  natural  as  well  as  civil."  Dt  Aug.  Bcient.,  iiL 
hr.  It  la  only  as  a  branch  of  physics  and  on  the  baria  of  induction,  howerir. 
that  he  allows  any  placj  for  astrology. 
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proteatant  theology,  and  the  other  the  leader  of  the  jMirty 
of  free-thinkers  in  the  last  century.^  Even  a  hving  Ger- 
man historian,  a  learned  aa  well  as  brilliant  writer,  speaka 
of  the  Reformation  as  an  academical  quarrel  that  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  all  the  discontent  of  a  turbulent  age.' 
It  is  true  that  an  Augustinian  monk  began  the  conflict  by 
assailing  certain  practices  of  a  Dominican,  that  each 
found  much  support  in  his  own  order,  and  that  the  rival 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsio  enlisted  on  oppo- 
site sides  in  the  strife.  But  these  are  mere  incidents.  To 
bring  them  forward  as  principal  causes  of  a  mighty  his- 
toric change,  is  little  short  of  trifling.*  A  class  of  persons 
dlsfjose  of  the  whole  question  in  a  summary  maimer  by 
calling  the  Reformation  a  new  phase  of  the  old  conflict 
which  the  Popes  had  waged  with  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
perors ;  of  the  struggle  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  But  the  Reformation  was  not  confined  to 
Germany :  it  was  a  European  movement  that  involved  a 
religious  revolution  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  power- 
fully affected  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  Romanic 
peoples  among  which  it  failed  to  triumph.  Moreover, 
while  the  political  side  of  the  Reformation  is  of  great 
importance,  both  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  Protestantism,  this  is  far  from  being  the  exclu- 
Bive  or  even  predominant  element  in  the  problem.  Polit- 
ical agencies  were  rather  an  efficient  auxiliary  than  a 
direct  and  principal  cause. 

Guizot  has  presented  his  views  respecting  the  nature 

>  Voltaire,  Kttai  mr  Ir-i  Mamrs,  ch.  127,  Diet.  Phil.  (Art  Climat)  ;  Boaraet, 
Vnrinticmt  Jit  Prol. ;  (Euvra,  v.  521.  The  same  thing  in  aaid  by  Hume. 
"  Hsnin  Lutlicr,  an  Austin  frinr,  profcsaor  in  the  University  of  Wittenbcig, 
raMnting  the  affront  put  upon  hi«  order,"  etc.     /littory  of  England,  ch.  xxix. 

'  Leo,  UmrtrtnlgacHchte,  iii.  c.  9. 

•  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  notion  that  Luther  was  actuated  by 
rMcntmont  at  a  slight  upon  his  order.  As  if  the  dLiposal  of  indulgences  were  M 
bonor  that  he  coveted !  But  it  is  not  true  that  (his  business  had  been  usually 
given  to  the  Angiistjnians.  See  Pallavicinl,  lib.  I.  c.  8,  }  7  ;  Waddington 
Bu*vrs  n/  the  Rtfarmntion,  i.  134.  The  origin  of  this  imputat  on  of  jealonia; 
s  tnccd  by  Giescler,  Church  Hiitorji,  iv.  1. 1  {  1,  n.  17. 
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of  the  Reformation,  in  a  lecture  devoted  to  this  topic' 
The  Reformation,  in  his  judgment,  was  an  effort  to  deUvet 
liuraan  reason  from  the  bonds  of  authority  ;  "  it  was  an 
insurrection  of  the  human  mind  against  the  absolute 
power  of  the  spiritual  order."  It  was  not  an  accident, 
the  result  of  some  casual  circumstance  ;  it  was  not  simply 
an  effort  to  purify  the  Church.  The  comprehensive  and 
most  powerful  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  human  mind 
for  freedom.  Free  thought  and  inquiry  are  the  legiti- 
Iniale  product,  the  real  intent  of  the  movement.  Such  is 
Guizot's  interpretation.  But  he  is  careful  to  add  that  his 
definition  does  not  describe  the  conscious  purpose  of  the 
actors  who  achieved  the  revolution.  The  Reformation, 
lie  says,  "in  this  respect  performed  more  than  it  under- 
[)k,  —  more,  probably,  than  it  desired."  "  In  point  of 
fact,  it  produced  the  prevalence  of  free  inquiry  ;  in  point 
of  principle,  it  believed  that  it  was  substituting  a  legiti- 
ite  for  an  illegitimate  power."  The  distinction  between 
the  conscious  aims  of  the  leaders  in  a  revolution,  and  the 
real  drift  and  ultimate  effect  of  their  work  ;  between  the 
direct  end  which  they  endeavor  to  secure,  and  the  deeper, 
hidden  impulse,  tiie  undercurrent  by  which  they  are 
really  impelled,  is  one  that  is  proper  to  be  made.  It 
would  appear  evident,  also,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  must  affect  the  principle  of  au- 
Uiority  in  general ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  eventually  to  lead 
to  a  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  of  authority  wherever  it 
is  assumed  to  exist.  Yet  we  venture  to  consider  the  in- 
ei-pretiition  of  Guizot  defective  as  confining  the  import 
tid  effect  of  tlie  Reformation  within  too  narrow  limits. 
The  Reformation  claimed  to  be  a  reform  of  religion ;  it 
LVas  certainly  a  religious  revolution ;  and  religion  is  so 
rgreat  a  concern  of  man  and  so  deep  and  pervasive  in  its 
influence,  that  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  Reiormation 
jmst  be  held  to  belong   to  its  essential  character.     In 

'  Gfitfral  ffiitorj/  of  CifilUalion  in  Europt  lect.  xii. 
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oUier  words,  the  ultimate  motive  and  final  effect  is  not  lib« 
erty  alone,  but  the  improvement  of  religion  likewse.* 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  who  would  make  the  Refor- 
mation a  transitional  era,  pacing  the  way  for  frecthink- 
ing  or  imbelief.  We  might  say  that  there  are  two  classes 
who  advocate  this  view.  On  the  one  hand  Roman 
Catholic  \vriter3  have  frequently  declared  Protestantism 
tlie  natural  pai-ent  of  Rationalism ;  and  on  the  other 
hand.  Rationalists  themselves,  who  reject  Christianity  as 
R  supernatural  and  authoritative  system,  have  applauded 
the  Reformation  as  a  step  toward  their  position.  Both 
classes  of  critics  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  so  far  coincident  with  the  medieval 
Bj-steni,  that  the  fall  of  the  latter  logically  carries  with  it 
the  abolition  of  the  former.  Time  was  required  for  these 
latent  tendencies  of  Prt>testautism  to  develop  themselves ; 
they  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers  them- 
selves ;  but,  it  is  alleged,  they  have  since  become  appiir- 
ent.  This  character  was  imputed  to  Protestantism,  on 
its  first  appcai'ance,  by  its  enemies,  and  is  often  charged 
upon  it  by  its  tlioological  adversaries  at  the  present  day.* 
Thus,  Balmes.  the  author  of  an  extensive  work  on  the 
comparative  effects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
upon  civilizjklion,  maintains  that  the  system  which  he 
ojiiwsfs  leads  to  atheism.'  Another  recent  Catholic  writer 
atlirius,  that  "  the  principle  of  Rationalism  is  inherent 
in  till'  very  nature  of  Protestantism."  *     For  the  opinions 

'  KiKwhrt*  Guiiot  himself  Hy«  thit  the  Refonamtion  w«s  owntUlljr  and 
from  tht  r«n-  Am  ■  rcliKiox'  rrform  :  uiit  that,  u  to  politics,  "  thejr  wen  to 
mcciiwry  mpann  bui  nnt  ii<<  chief  aim."  —  Si,  L<<mit  mJ  CWn'a,  p.  l&O. 

'  Montai^mv  •laton  that  his  father  bepin  to  instruct  his  familj  in  natnra) 
tbfoloK.v,  on  the  (\rfX  Appearance  of  rrD(e»tanti<m,  from  the  belief  that  it  woold 
taw)  to  atliei<m.  —  t'»ia,  it.  xii. 

Prtilcttii»ti*m  atui  CnthdlMtm  cvmpnrtH  fa  tJkrir  EfttU  on  tXt  Cmlizntio* 
f/'^ro;>r  (FjiclUh  translation,  Bnltimore,  1S3I),  p.  60,  and  the  note,  p.  438. 

*  J.  H.  Uobcrt«on.  F.»q.,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Mi  hier,  prefixeJ  to  the  Engw 
Htll  Inuislatlon  of  Mohler's  $ymh-iitm,  p.  xxKiii.  ButMiihler  himself  appean 
to  diaaat  from  the  usnal  Catholic  representation  on  this  point,  and  to  regarj 
Katkmalinn  as  the  opposite  of  primltiTC   Protestantism.     Pa-t  ii.  §  Ht.     I« 
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of  the  free-tliiiiking  school  on  this  point,  we  may  refei 
to  the  series  of  historical  works  by  M.  Laurent,  which 
contain  much  valuable  informatipn,  especially  upon  the 
Middle  Ages.^  This  writer  holds  that  Christianity  itself 
is  to  give  place  to  a  reli^on  of  the  future,  the  precise 
character  of  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  describe.  He 
declares  that  revealed  religion  stands  or  fails  with  the 
Papacy,  and  that  Protestantism  "leads  to  the  denial  of 
f  tbfi  fundamental  dogmas  of  historical  Christianity." ' 
L^^e  hails  the  Reformation  as  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  to  that  higher  plane  where  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  superseded.  Whether  Protestantism  fos- 
ters infidelity  or  not  is  a  question  which  can  be  more  intel- 
ligently considered  hereafter.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
however,  that  the  Reformers  themselves  considered  that 
their  work  aiTCsted  the  progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the 
religion  of  Europe.  Luther  says  that  such  were  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  in  Germany  that  frightful  disorders 
would  infallibly  have  arisen,  that  all  religion  would  have 
perished,  and  Christians  have  become  Epicureans.'  The 
infidelity  that  had  taken  root  and  sprung  up  in  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  threatened  to  spread  over  Europe. 
Melancthon,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  affirms  that 
far  more  serious  disturbances  — longe  graviores  tumultus 
—  would  have  broken  out,  if  Luther  had  not  appeared 
and  tiimed  the  studies  of  men  in  another  direction.*  The 
Reformation  brought  a  revival  of  religious  feeling,  and 
resulted,  by  a  reactionary  influence,  in  a  great  qnick- 

■Bother  place,  howerer,  he  flndi  in  pantbeiBm  a  logical  result  af  Proteatant 
ricws  of  predestination.  {  27. 

>  The  title  of  the  series  is  Etvdtt  tar  VEittoxri  di  PBumaniU,  par  F.  Lan- 
rest,  Professeor  a  I'Universit^  de  3and. 

*  "  Le  protestantisme  conduit  k  la  negation  des  dogmes  fondamentanx  da 
ehristiaoisme  historiqne."  —  Ln  Papaute  tt  F Empire  (Paris,  1860),  p.  41. 

*  De  Wette,  Lutker't  Britfe,  \u.  439. 

*  Ad  Camerarittm  (1539),  Corpai  Rtf.,  i.  1083.    See  the  renurki  of  Keandar, 
Wmt»ickaJlU<At  AbhatuU.,  p.  63. 
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ening  of  religious  zeal  within  the  Catholic  body.  Laurent 
himself  elsewhere  alfinns  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
religion  was  in  a  state  of  decadence  and  threatened  with 
ruin  ;  *  that  Luther  effected  a  religious  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  an  age  that  was  inclined  to  infidelity  and  mov- 
ing toward  it  at  a  rapid  pace ;  *  that  he  was  a  reformer 
for  Catholicism  as  well  as  for  Protestantism ;  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  foe  of  infidelity  and  saved  the 
Christian  world  from  it.  But  we  cannot  pursue  the  topic 
in  this  place.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  interpose  a  warning 
against  incautious  generalization. 

The  Reformation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  latent 
tendencies  and  ulterior  consequences,  was  an  event  within 
the  domain  of  religion.  From  this  point  of  view  it  must 
first,  and  prior  to  all  speculation  upon  its  indirect  and  re- 
mote results,  be  contemplated. 

What  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  revo- 
lution? Before,  a  vast  institution  had  been  interposed 
between  the  individual  and  the  objects  of  religious  faith 
and  hope.  The  Reformation  changed  all  this ;  it  opened 
to  the  individual  a  direct  access  to  the  heavenly  good  of- 
fered him  in  the  Gospel. 

The  German  nations  which  established  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  received  Christianity 
with  docility.  But  it  was  a  Christianity,  which,  though 
it  retidned  vitjil  elements  of  the  primitive  doctrine,  had 
become  transformed  into  an  external  theocracy  with  its 
priesthood  and  ceremonies.  It  was  under  this  mixed 
system,  tliis  combination  of  the  Gospel  with  character- 
istic features  of  the  Judaic  dispensation,  that  the  new 
nations  were  trained.  Such  a  type  of  Christianity  had 
certain  advantages  in  relation  to  their  uncivilized  condition, 
lis  externality,  its  legal  character,  as  well  as  its  goi^ous 
ritual,  gave  it  a  peculiar  power  over  them.  But  aU 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  whilst  the  outward,  theocrvtit 
>  La  Stformi,  p.  4*7.  «  lUd.,  p.  «4. 
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element  that  had  been  grafted  on  Christianity  developed 
itself  more  and  more  in  the  polity  and  worsliip  of  the 
Church,  the  reactionary  operation  of  the  primitive,  spir- 
itual idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  likewise  more  and 
more  manifest.  Within  the  stately  and  imposing  fubrio 
of  the  ecclesiaslical  system,  there  was  a  force,  as  it  weije, 
imprisoned,  struggling  for  freedom,  and  gradually  acquir- 
ing strength  sufficient  to  breiik  down  the  wall  that  con- 
fined it.  "  The  Reformation,  viewed  in  its  most  general 
character,  was  the  reaction  of  Christianity  as  Gospel 
•gainst  Christiauitj'  as  law."  *  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  with  the  traditional  form  of  Christianity 
*'  there  was  handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a 
Bource  of  divine  knowleilge  not  exposed  in  like  manner 
to  corruption,  from  which  the  Church  might  learn  how  to 
distinguish  primitive  Christianity  from  all  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of  purifying  the 
Christian  ccjnsciousness  to  its  entire  completion."  ^ 

Protestantism,  therefore,  had  a  positive  as  well  as  a  neg- 
ative side.  It  had  something  to  assert  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  deny.  If  it  discarded  one  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  it  espoused  another.  Old  beliefs  were  sub- 
verted, not  as  an  effect  of  a  mere  passion  for  revolt,  but 
through  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper  convictions,  a 
purer  apprehension  of  truth.  The  liberty  which  the 
Reformers  prized  first  aiid  chiefly  was  not  the  abstract 
nght  to  clioose  one's  creed  without  constraint,  but  a  lib- 
[erty  that  flows  from  the  unforced  appropriation  by  the 
•oul,  of  truth  in  harmony  with  its  inmost  nature  and  its 
conscious  necessities. 

It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  in 
Protestantism  there  was  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjec- 
tive    factor.     Tlie    new  type  of   religion,  deeply  rooted 

•  miaiM,  Rrformatortn  ror  dtr  P.tformalioH,  i.  p.  ziii. 

•  Neander,  Gtneral  nUlory  of  the  Chrittian  Rtligion  and  Church  (Torrey'i 
nml.),  iii-  1  M»).  The  view  taken  in  the  paragraph  above  nlMUntiallr  a» 
■tda  with  that  of  Neander  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
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owed  its  beii^  to  the  dinect  oontact  of  the  mind  with  the 
Scriptxuvs.  In  them  it  found  alike  its  sooioe  and  ita 
regalatiTe  nonn.  This  distii^aiflhes  Protestantism,  his- 
toriodly  cooadered,  from  aU  moTeawnts  on  the  plane  of 
aataral  leligioii,  and  stamps  apoo  it  a  dtstinctivelj  Cbris- 
tiaa  diancter.  The  new  spiritnal  life  had  consciously  its 
tooDftauh^Mad  in  the  writii^  of  the  Prophets  and  Apcs- 
tiea.  There  was  no  pretense  of  defvisng  a  new  religion, 
hot  only  of  refonnii^  tiie  old,  aooording  to  its  own  an- 
thoritatire  standanb. 

Yet  the  Protestant  Reformers,  in  tranafening  their  al- 
legianoe  from  the  Chiuch  to  the  Word  of  God,  practically 
aaserted  a  right  of  private  judgment.  Their  proceeding 
was  fbonded  on  a  subjective,  peiamal  oonviction.  Deny 
to  the  individual  this  oltimate  prerogatiTe  of  deciding 
where  authority  in  matters  of  reli^on  is  rightfully  placed, 
and  then  what  the  acknowledged  rule  of  f:uth  means,  and 
their  whole  movement  becomes  indefensible,  irrationaL 
Hence  intellectual  liberty,  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry, was  a  condoquence  of  the  Reformation,  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  eventually  realized. 

But  while  tlie  Reformation  in  its  distinctive  character 
IB  a  religious  event,  it  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  ie  a  psiTt  and  fruit  of  that  general  progress  of  society 
which  marks  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  as  the  period  of  transition  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  modem  civilization.*  This  was  the  period  of 
inrenfions  and  discoveries ;  when  the  magnetic  compass 
coming  into  general  use  enabled  adventurous  mariners 
bo  steer  their  vessels  into  remote  seas ;  when  gunpowder 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war  by  lifting  the  peasant  to  the 
level  of  the  knight ;    when   printing   by  movable  tvpei 

>  Webfr,  XFtllgttcHditt,  ix.  307.  DaruT.  BUt.  da  Ttttp§  Xodernet  (IISS' 
1T8B),  p.  1  doq  J.  I.  Ritler,  Kircli<ngtMAic*'t,  p.  113  teq.  HumboMt,  Co* 
■M*  (Botm'i  ei.),  ii.  001,  873.  S8S. 
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famished  a  new  and  marvelotu  means  of  diffusing  knowl- 
edge. It  was  the  era  of  great  nautical  discoyeries ;  when 
Columbus  added  another  hemisphere  to  the  world  as 
known  to  Europeans,  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  sailing  to  In- 
dia roimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  highway 
for  commerce.  It  was  likewise  the  era  when  the  heavens 
were  explored,  and  Copernicus  discovered  the  true  system 
of  the  universe.  Then,  also,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  the  Uterary  treasures  of  antiquity  were 
brought  forth  from  their  tombs.  It  was  the  period  of  a 
new  life  in  art,  the  age  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Albert  Diirer.  The  revived 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  was  directing  intel- 
lectual activity  into  new  channels.  Equally  momentous 
was  the  change  in  the  political  life  of  Europe.  Monarchy 
having  gained  the  victory  over  feudalism,  the  principal 
kingdoms,  especially  France,  Spain,  and  England,  were 
becoming  consolidated.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
Vlll.,  in  1494,  commenced  the  wars  of  which  Italy  was  at 
once  the  theatre  and  the  prize,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
European  States  for  the  acquisition  of  tenitory  or  of  as- 
cendency over  one  another.  To  the  intercourse  of  nations 
by  means  of  commerce,  which  had  spread  from  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  the  toAvns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  through 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  was  added  the  intercourse  of 
diplomacy.  A  state-system  wiis  growing  up,  in  which 
the  several  peoples  were  more  closely  connected  by  political 
relations.  In  the  various  changos  by  which  the  transi- 
tional era  is  characterized,  the  Romanic  peoples  on  the 
whole  took  the  lead.  But  the  Reformation  in  religion 
was  not  their  work. 

As  Protestantism  in  its  origin  was  not  an  isolated  event, 
ao  it  drew  after  it  political  and  social  changes  of  the  high- 
est moment.  Hence  it  presents  a  twofold  aspect.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  transformation  in  the  Church,  in 
which  are  involved  contests  of  theologians,  modifications 
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of  creed  and  ritaal,  new  systems  of  polity,  an  altered 
type  of  Christian  Hfe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
transaction,  in  which  soTereigns  and  nations  bear  a  part ; 
the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties ;  the  close  of  an  old  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  cnltore 
and  civilization. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  give  to  the  term 
this  comprehensive  meaning,  embraces  the  interval  be- 
tween the  posting  of  Luther's  Theses,  in  1517,  and  the 
ooncloaion  o£  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Tax   BiSE    OF    THE    PAPAL    HIERABCHr   AMD    ITS    DECUKI 
THKODGH  THE  CENTRALIZATION  OF   NATIONS. 

One  essential  part  of  Protestantism  was  the  abolition 
of  the  authority  of  the  hierarchical  order.  Bosauet  has 
remarked  that  if  it  is  only  abuses  in  the  Church  that 
separate  Protestants  from  Catholics,  these  abuses  can  be 
remedied,  and  thus  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bcliism  is  taken  away.^  But  to  say  that  the  Reforma- 
tion began  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of  administration 
is  simply  to  say  that  Protestantism  was  not  full-grown 
at  the  start.  In  its  mature  form,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
the  Reformation  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  priestly 
authority.  In  studying  the  movement,  this  is  one  of  the 
main  points  to  which  attention  must  be  directed.  In 
inqniring  into  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  therefore, 
■we  shall  first  review  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  hier- 
archical system,  and  show  how  it  had  been  weakened  in 
the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  shall  then  contemplate  a  variety  of  facts 
which  betokened  a  religious  revolution  and  contributed 
to  produce  it. 

>  Tbe  extent  of  tbctn  abn!>u  before  the  lUformation  Is  idmitted  by  the  higfae.it 

CUholic  authciritie«.     Bcllannine  aays  :  "  Annis  aliquot,  intcquam  Luthcruia 

•t  Calvinistica  hiercsii  oriretur,   nulla  fermo  crat,   at  ii  testantur,  qui  etiam 

■DC  Tirebant,  nulla  (inqoam)  propo  erat  in  judiciis  cccleaiasticis  severilaa,  nulla 

la  moribot  difciplina,  nulla  in  sacris  litoris  eruditio,  nulla  in  rebus  divinii 

Mvanntia,  nulla  propemodam  jam  erat  religio."     Opera,  vi.  S96;  or  Gerdesiui 

j  ffitf.  Eoang.  rencvati,  i.  SS.    Pope  Adriat.  VI.  confessed  to  the  Diet  of  Nn- 

ijmlitfift  io  1&33  that  the  deepest  oomption  had  infected  the  Holy  See  and 

■ynnd  UuDcc  throogh  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy.    Raynaldns,  AtiniiU4,  ann. 

IMl,  No.  60;  or  Sleidan,  l.ir.  Sec,  also,  Boasuet,  Variatioiu  da  Prot.,  livr.  i. 

dWrM,  T.  (19).    The  Letters  of  Erasmoa  abonnj  Jt  corroboratire  testimonlta. 
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The  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal  order  u 
•eparable  from  the  idea  of  papal  sapremacy  within  it. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  causes  that  tended 
to  the  overthrow  of  faith  in  the  latter  doctrine,  operated 
likewise  to  undermine  the  former.  The  keystone  of  the 
arch  could  not  be  loosened  without  affecting  the  stability 
of  the  whole  structure.  In  the  present  chapter,  the  rise 
and  dechne  of  the  papal  dominion  will  be  the  nain  su1> 
ject  of  attention  ;  and  in  treating  of  the  second  branch  of 
the  topic,  the  decline  of  the  Papacy,  we  shall  direct  atten 
tion  in  particular  to  the  influence  of  a  canae  which  may 
be  denominated  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 

The  religion  of  the  old  dispensation  is  declared  in  the 
Old  Testsunent  itself,  by  the  prophets,  to  be  mdimental 
and  introductory  to  a  more  spiritual  system.  This  char- 
acter of  inwanlness  belongs  to  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which,  for  this  reason,  is  fitted  to  be  universal.  Worship 
is  set  free  from  legal  restrictions,  and  from  the  external 
and  sensuous  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  In  one 
grand  feature,  especially,  is  the  religion  of  the  New  Te»- 
tament  distinguished  from  the  preparatory  system  —  the 
absence  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  The  disciples  were  to 
form  a  commimity  of  brethren,  who  should  be  associated 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  all  of  them  being  illuminated 
and  directed,  as  well  as  united,  by  the  one  Spirit.  The 
persevering  efforts  of  the  judaizing  party  to  preserve  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Jewish  system  and  foist  them 
upon  the  Church,  failed.  The  true,  catholic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  as  giving  liberty  to  the  soul  and  direct 
access  to  God  through  the  one  high  priest  who  super- 
sedes all  other  priestly  mediation  —  that  interpretation 
to  which  all  of  the  Apostles  assented  in  principle,  but  of 
irhich  Paid  was  so  clear  and  steadfast  an  expounder  —  pre- 
vailed in  the  Christian  societies  that  were  early  scattered 
over  the  Roman  Empire.  Their  organization  was  simpla 
The  idea  of  a  body  in  which,  while  all  the  members  servs 
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each  other,  they  are  still  adapted  to  difFerent  functions, 
for  wliich  they  are  severally  designated  by  the  ruling 
principle  —  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  ia  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  —  lay  at  the  root.  As  was  natural,  all  of  the 
Christians  in  a  town  were  united  in  one  society,  or  ecclesia, 
the  old  Greek  term  for  an  assembly  legally  called  and 
summoned.  In  each  society  there  was  a  board  of  pastors, 
called  indifferently  elders,  presbyters  —  a  name  taken 
from  the  synagogue  —  or  bishops,  overseers,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  persons  charged  with  a  guiding  over- 
sight in  civil  administration.  In  the  election  of  them, 
the  body  of  disciples  had  a  controlling  voice,  although,  as 
long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  their  suggestions  or  appoint- 
ments would  naturally  be  accepted.  These  officers  did 
not  give  up,  at  first,  their  secular  occupations ;  they  were 
not  even,  at  the  outset,  intrusted  as  a  peculiar  function 
with  the  business  of  teaching,  which  was  free  to  all  and 
specially  devolved  on  a  class  of  persons  who  seemed  des- 
^ignated  by  their  gifts  for  this  work.  The  elders,  with 
the  deacons  whose  business  it  was  to  look  after  the  poor 
and  to  perform  kindred  duties,  were  the  officers,  to  whom 
each  little  community  committed  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  The  change  that  took  place,  either 
during  or  soon  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  by  which 
precedence  ^vas  given  in  each  board  of  pastors  to  one  of 
their  number  to  whom  the  title  of  bishop  was  exclusively 
appropriated,  did  not  of  itself  involve  any  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  spirit  or  polity  of  the  churches.'     But 

i  TIm  polity  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  ago  ia  admirably  described  hj 
BoUie,  Iht  Anfmge  d.  Chrittl.  Kircht  u.  ihrer  Verfnuung  (1837),  although 
r  Botje'.t  particular  hTpotheKiii  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate  has  found 
I  Mitia,  if  any  favor.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  view,  that  the  Epiaco- 
a,  u  a  distinct  ofBce,  was  ordained  by  the  Apo»tlcs  for  the  whole  Church,  is 
[  — Intaincd  by  Walter,  Kirchenrtdit  (13th  ed.,  1881).  The  counterpart,  on  the 
.'  rntwUnt  side,  of  Waller's  work  is  that  of  Richter,  Kirchtnrtcht  (7th  ed.,  187S). 
['Aen  it  an  able  historical  Dissertation  on  the  "Christian  Ministry  "  by  Prof. 
I'Ughtfoot,  8t.  PomTi  Spitlle  to  the  Philtppiaiu  (2d  ed.,  1869).  The  mora  usual 
w  of  Protesianta  ii  advocated  by  Neander  and  Qieseler  in  their  Church  histo- 
lin.  See,  also,  Jacob,  Tht  Ecd.  PoUty  nf  the  yew  Tettament  (1878).  Tb« 
■oatrorenial  literature  on  the  subject  is  enough  to  form  a  librerr. 
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as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  second  century  we  find 
marked  cliangca,  some  of  them  of  a  portentous  character 
Buch  as   indicate   that  the   process   of   externalizing  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  idea  of  the  Church,  has  fairly 
set  in.     The  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
by  extending  it  over  dependent  churches  in  the  neighb<ir- 
hood  of  the  towns,  and  the  multiplying  of  church  offices, 
■re  chnnges  of  less  moment.    But  the  officers  of  the  Church 
Rro  in  ro  and  more   assuming  the  position  of  a  distinct 
Older,  which  is  placed  above  the  laity  and   is    the    ap- 
pointed medium  of  conveying  to  them  grace.     The  con- 
ception of  a  priesthood,  after  the  Old  Testament  system, 
is  atlncliing  itself  to  the  Christian  ministry.     Along  ^vith 
this  gradual  change  there  is  an  imperceptible  yet  grow- 
ing departure  from   the  fundamental   doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, as  it  had  been  set  forth  by  Paul,  and  an  adoption 
of  a  more  legal  view,  in  which  faith  is  identified  with  doc- 
trmal  bflicf,  and  hence  is  coupled  with  works,  instead  of 
being  their  fruitful  source.     This  doctrinal  change  and 
this  attributing  of  a  priestly  function  and  prerogative  to 
tlie  clergy,  were  not  in  any  considerable  degree  the  re- 
mit of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians  and  of 
judaizing  parties,  which  had  been  early  overcome  and 
oaet  08  heretical  sects   beyond    the  pale  of  the  Church. 
They  were    rather  the  product  of  tendencies  in  human 
nature,  which  are  liable  to  manifest  themselves  at  any  time, 
and  which  servo  to  account  in  great  part  for  the  tenacious 
adherence  of  the  Jewish   sectaries  to  their  ritual.     But 
these  tendencies  were  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar 
.nnnmistances  in  which  the  early  Church  was  placed,  of 
wWcJi  the  abuse  of  the  PauUne  doctrine  by  Gnostic  and 
by  Antinomian  speculatioriB  was  doubtless  one.     There 
were  wiuscs  which  gave  rise  at  once  to  the  hierarchical 
jdaa  or  doctrine  and  the  hierarchical  polity.     The  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Church  was  subject  at  the  hands  of 
the  Rnnian  govenin^ent,  and  still  more  the  great  conflirt 
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ih  a  swarm  of  heretical  teachers  who  sought  to  am&l- 
gamato  Christianity  with  various  forms  of  Greek  and 
Orienlal  philosophy,  suggested  the  need  of  a  more  com- 
pact  orgjvnization.  The  polity  of  the  Church  naturally 
took  a  form  corresponding  to  political  models  then  exist- 
ing. Confederated  government  was  something  familiar 
to  the  Greek  mind.  The  Church  in  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince, with  its  bishop,  easily  acquired  a  precedence  over  the 
other  churches  and  bishops  in  the  same  district,  and  thus 
metropolitan  system  grew  up.  A  higher  grade  of 
cncc  was  accorded  to  the  bishops  and  churches  of 
e  principal  cities,  such  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Ephe- 
s;  and  thus  we  have  the  germs  of  a  more  extended 
ierarcbical  sway. 
Even  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
e  Church  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  visible  or- 
ganized commonwealth.  Wo  find  Iremeus  uttering  the 
famous  dictum  that  where  the  Church  is  —  meaning  the 
ible  body  with  its  clergy  and  sacraments  —  there  is 
,e  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is 
the  Church.'  To  be  cut  off  from  the  Church  is  to  be  sep- 
t«d  from  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  door  of  access  to 
We  can  also  readily  account  f^r  the  importance 
that  began  to  be  attached  to  tradition ;  for  the  defenders 
Christianity  against  Gnosticul  corruptions  naturally 
11  back  on  the  historical  evidence  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence and  testimony  of  the  leading  churches  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  had  planted.  Irenaeus  and  Tertul- 
,n  direct  the  inquirer  to  go  to  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Rome, 
the  places  where  the  Apostles  had  taught,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  novel  speculations  of  the  time  could 
justly  claim  the  sanction  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ, 
or    had   been  transmitted  from    them.'     It  is  the  pre- 


the 

Kated 
im. 


* 


t  Adv.  Bttrtt.,  m.  iii.  §  1.    trenirin  wiu  Bishop  of  L)rnns  fram  177  to  909. 
*  treoKUi,  Atlr.  Har.,  in.  iii.    Trrlnllliui,  D»  Prmscripl.  Hmrtt.,  c  zzztL 
reitullisn,  a  Pretbjrtcr  «t  Ombogc,  died  betwecD  230  and  240, 
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eminence  of  Rome,  as  the  custodian  of  traditions,  that 
Irenaeus  means  to  assert  in  a  noted  passage  in  which  he 
exalts  that  Church.^  But  this  sort  of  preeminence  might 
contribute  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  and  a  far  dif- 
ferent conception,  which  would  connect  itself  with  it. 
The  unity  of  the  Church,  this  great  visible  society  of 
Christians,  was  realized  in  the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal 
body.  It  was  natui-al  to  seek  and  to  find  a  head  for  this 
body.  And  where  should  it  be  sought  except  at  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  the  principal  Chui'ch, 
■where,  as  it  was  generally  and  perhaps  truly  believed, 
Peter  as  well  as  Paul  had  perished  as  martyrs?  After 
Peter  came  to  be  considered  the  chief  of  the  Apostles, 
and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  idea 
was  suggested  and  became  current  that  Peter  had  been 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  strong  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  minds  of  men  for  the  recognition  of  the  pri- 
macy of  that  Church  and  of  its  chief  pastor.*  The  habit 
of  thus  regarding  the  see  of  Rome,  so  far  gains  ground 
that  in  tue  middle  of  the  third  century  we  find  a  Cyprian 
whose  zeal  for  episcopal  indept-ndeiice  would  not  tolerate 
the  subjection  of  one  bishop  to  another,  stili  speaking  of 
that  see  as  the  source  of  sacerdotal  unity.'  The  influ- 
ences that  gradually  built  up  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  and  had  a  special  force  of  operation  in  the  Western 
Church,  were  multiform.  Rome  had  a  preeminence  and 
a  grandeur  in  the  estimation  of  men,  such  as  no  modem 
cities,  however  splendid,  have  ever  rivaled.  To  that  cap- 
ital tlie  nations  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  awe. 
Something  of  this  reverence  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
Church  which  had  its  seat  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  cn»- 
tom  of  regarding  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  divinely  consti- 
tuted theatre  for  tlie  Christian  religion,  which  God  had 

I  Lib.  III.  Hi.  s. 

*  The  first  mention  of  Peter  a.<i  Bi«liop  of  Rome  is  in  the  C!ementi»t  nomSU* 
•LIch  were  compotetl  in  the  IsUer  part  of  the  Kcond  ceotuiy. 
»  Ep.  W  ad  ConuL 
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moalded  for  this  end  by  a  long  providential  history,  led 
men  to  consider  the  capital  of  the  Empire  the  predestined 
metropolis  of  Christianity.  In  times  of  persecution,  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  gathering  storm  -wiis  often  com- 
municated from  the  Roman  Church,  whoso  bishops  were 
likely  to  be  the  earliest  victims.  The  Roman  Church 
was  revered  as  the  only  apostolic  see  in  the  West.  Many 
of  the  chui'clies  of  the  West  were  planted  by  its  agency ; 
many  received  from  it  pecuniary  aid.  There  were  fewer 
cities  than  in  the  East,  and  hence  fewer  competitors  to  dis- 
pute the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  less  room 
for  the  development  of  the  metropolitan  system,  which  in 
the  East  operated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  clieck  upon 
the  ambition  of  any  single  prelate.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Latin  Church  partook  of  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
race  among  whom  it  was  planted;  it  kept  on  its  path 
more  steadily,  while  the  East,  swayed  by  the  speculative 
spirit  of  the  Greek,  was  convulsed  by  the  great  contro- 
versies in  theology,  which  mark  especially  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  Through  all  the  period  of  the  Arian  and 
Nestorian  conflicts,  the  Roman  bishop  stood  sufficiently 
apart  from  the  contending  parties  to  acquire  great  import- 
luice  in  their  eyes  and  to  make  his  supjwrt  coveted  by 
each  of  them.  He  was  the  powerful  neutral  whom  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  all  factions  to  conciliate.  The  desire  to 
gain  the  strength  which  the  adhesion  of  so  influential  a 
pi  elate  must  give,  would  induce  partisans  to  resort  to  him 
•8  an  umpire,  and  to  exalt  his  prerogative  in  flattering  lan- 
guage, such  as  under  different  circumstances  they  would 
never  have  employed.  At  critical  moments  the  Roman 
bLsbop  actually  interposed  with  doctrinal  formulas  which 
met  with  general  acceptance ;  the  most  memorable  in- 
stance being  that  of  the  Qviumenical  Coimcil  of  Clialce- 
don  (451),  when  the  statement  of  the  creed  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ  was  substantially  drawn  from  the  letter 
of  Leo  L     Hut  how  far  the  Eastern  prelates  were  from 
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acknowledging  the  pretensions  of  tho  Roman  lishop 
was  indicated  at  this  very  council,  where  a  titulai  and 
honorary  precedence  was  granted  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  equality  in  other  respects  was  claimed  for  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  his  being  bishop 
of  "  New  Rome."  Leo  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  council,  which  placed  his  authority  on  30 
precarious  a  foundation  by  malcing  it  dependent  solely  on 
the  political  importance  of  the  city  where  it  was  exerted. 
He  repels  the  declaration  of  the  council  with  great 
warmth,  and  asserts  that  the  authority  of  spiritual  Rome 
ia  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  see  of  Peter.  But 
Leo  does  not  renounce  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  commanding  political  position  of  Rome,  but  skillfully 
interweaves  this  with  the  more  vital  consideration  just 
named.  He  claims  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  buUt  up 
with  reference  to  Christianity,  and  that  Rome,  for  this 
reason,  was  chosen  for  the  bishopric  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles.  This  idea  as  to  the  design  of  the  Roman 
Empire  passed  down  to  lat«r  times.  It  is  implied  in  the 
lines  of  Dante,  where,  speaking  of  Rome  and  the  Empire, 
he  says :  — 

"  Fur  sUbiliti  per  lo  loco  iaoto 
V  aiedeil  succeasor  del  maggior  Piero."  > 

If  we  watch  the  course  of  history  for  several  centuries 
aft«r  the  second,  we  observe  that  the  attempts  of  the 
R:man  bishops  to  exercise  judicial  or  legislative  functions 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Church,  now  succeed  and 
again  are  repulsed  ;  but  on  the  whole,  under  all  these 
tluotuations,  their  power  is  increasing. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  (311)  found  the  Church 
BO  firmly  organized  under  its  hierarchy  that  it  could  not 
be  absolutely  raei^ed  in  the  state,  as  might  have  been 
tho  result  had  its  constitution  been  different.     But  unt**" 

1  '■  Wen  established  as  the  holy  place,  wherein 
8ita  the  successor  of  the  greatest  Peter." 

Inftmo,  ii.  23-84. 
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him  and  his  successors,  the  supremacy  of  the  state  and 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
maintained  by  the  emperors.  General  councils,  for  ex- 
ample, were  convoked  by  them  and  presided  over  by 
their  representatives,  and  conciliar  decrees  published  aa 
laws  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  bishops  felt  it  to  be  an 
honor  to  be  judged  only  by  the  emperor.'  In  the 
closing  period  of  imperial  history,  the  emperors  favored 
the  ecclesiastical  primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  as  a  bond 
of  unity  in  the  Empire.  Political  disorders  tended  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  Roman  bishop,  especially 
when  he  was  a  person  of  remarkable  talents  and  energy. 
In  such  a  case  the  oflBce  took  on  new  prerogatives.  Leo 
the  Great  (440^61),  the  first,  perhaps,  who  is  entitled 
to  be  style  i  Pope,  with  the  more  modem  associations  of 
the  title,  proved  himself  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  midst 
of  tumult  and  anarchy.  His  conspicuous  services,  as  in 
shielding  Rome  from  the  barbarians  and  protecting  ita 
inhabitants,  facilitated  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
,tion  that  stretched  not  only  over  Italy,  but  as  far  as 
Graul  and  Africa.  To  him  was  given  by  Valentinian  III. 
(445)  an  imperial  declaration  which  made  him  supreme 
over  the  Western  Church. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476)  in  one  impor- 
tant particular  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the  popes :  it 
r  liberated  them  from  subjection  to  the  civil  power.     The 
rfate  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  the  see  of  Constantino- 
Iple  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Western  Church  and 
of  Rome,  had  its  political  situation  been  equally  unpro- 
pitious.      The    slavish  condition  to   which    tho   Roman 
bishops  were  reduced   in   the   brief  period   of   the   fidl 
Greek  rule  in   Italy,   after    the   conquest  of    Justinian 
(539-568),  proves  how  closely  the  vigor  and  giowth  of 
fie  papal  institution  were  dependent  on  favor  ng  political 
circumstances.     From  this  ignoble  servitude  it  was  lib 
>  OicMler,  ii.  i.  },  §  M. 
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crated  by  the  Lombard  invasion,  which  broke  do\m  the 
Greek  power  in  the  peninsula. 

But  the  direct  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  West  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Cliurch 
and  to  the  Papacy.'  Christian  Britain  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  heathen  Saxons  from  the  continent.  Ari- 
anism  had  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  Germanic 
tribes.  The  Greek  Church,  which  became  more  and  mora 
distinct  from  the  Latin,  in  language,  creed,  and  ritual, 
Btt^hed  itself  with  increasing  loyalty  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  As  Arianism  was,  step  by  step,  dis- 
placed by  orthodoxy  through  the  conquests  of  the  Franks, 
the  authority  of  the  Papacy  was  not  proportionately  ad- 
vanced. Even  the  power  of  metropolitans  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  sank,  and  the  government  of  the  Church 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  and  of  the  aristocracy  of 
nobles  and  bishops.  The  bishops  under  the  Merovingian 
kings  amassed  wealth,  but  led  unholy  lives,  ^vith  little 
concern  for  the  interests  of  religion.  The  disorder  in  the 
Frank  Church  reached  its  height  under  Charles  Martel. 
At  this  time  the  heretical  Lombards  had  founded  their 
kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  the  Arabs,  having 
carried  their  dominion  over  Africa  and  Spain,  were  ad- 
vancing apparently  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

The  fortunate  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Franks 
was  the  event  on  wliich  its  whole  mediaeval  history  turned. 
They  counted  at  their  conversion,  in  the  fifth  century,  only 
about  five  thousand  warriors.  They  gained  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  Burgundiaus  and  Goths,  and  thus  secured 
the  victory  of  the  Catholic  faith  over  the  Arian  type  of 
Christianity.  This  alone  was  an  event  of  signal  moment, 
in  its  ultimate  bearing  on  the  papal  dominion.  Then 
under  Charles  Martel,  at  Poitiers  (732),  they  defeated  the 
Moslems  who,  in  their  victorious  progress,  were  encircling 
Christendom  and  tlireatening  not  only  to  crush  the  IV 
1  Gieiebrecht,  Dit  Veutic/te  Kaiierxeil,  i.  93. 
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pacj  but  even  to  extirpate  Christianity  itself.  Under  the 
shield  of  the  Franks,  Boniface  went  forth  to  accomplish 
the  conversion  of  the  Germans ;  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  the  nation  which  had  been  won  from  heathenism  by 
missionaries  sent  directly  from  that  pontiff  whose  reign 
separates  tlie  ancient  or  classical  from  the  medifeval  era 
of  the  Church,  Gregory  the  Great.  The  usurpation  of 
Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  was  hallowed 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  by  the  sanction  obtained  from 
Pope  Zacharias  (750).  The  political  renovation  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy  was  attended  by  an  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  see.  The  Frankish  Church  was  brought 
into  closer  connection  with  Rome.  The  primacy  of  Pet«r 
was  universally  recognized  ;  it  even  acquired,  through  the 
labors  of  Boniface,  a  far  higher  significance  than  it  had 
ever  befose  possessed.^  After  the  Lombards  had  wrested 
from  the  Greeks  their  provinces  in  Italy,  and  were 
threatening  Rome,  at  a  time,  too,  when,  by  the  contro- 
Tersy  about  the  worship  of  images,  the  Western  Church 
was  separated  from  the  East  and  the  Roman  bishop  was 
left  to  protect  himself,  he  turned  to  the  Franks  for  assist- 
ance against  his  heretical  and  aggressive  neighbors.  The 
deliverance  achieved  first  by  Pepin  (754-55),  and  then  by 
Charlemagne,  resulted  in  the  coronation  of  the  latter,  on 
Christmas  day,  800,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  by  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Thus  Charles  became  in  form  what  he 
had  made  himself  in  fact,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The 
idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  never 
lost  from  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  coronation  of  Charles, 
Uie  Pope  virtually  proceeded  m  the  character  of  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Roman  people,  and  his  act  signified  the  re- 
Tival  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Charlemagne,  while  he 
recognized  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
demeaned  himself  as  a  master  in  reference  to  him,  as  in 
relation  to  his  own  bishops.     But  while  the  fcundatioB 

1  OiMebrecht, ..  ST. 
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was  laid  for  the  papal  kingdom  in  Italy  by  the  grants 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  a  plausible  ground  was  also  fur- 
nished for  tlic  subsequent  claim  that  the  Pope,  by  his 
own  autliority,  had  transferred  the  Empire  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  and  selected  the  individual  to  fill  the 
throne.*  In  later  times  the  coronation  of  Charles  lent 
color  to  the  pretended  right  of  the  pontiffs  to  exert  a 
governing  influence  in  civil  not  less  than  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

As  the  divisions  and  conflicts  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire after  his  death  tended  to  exalt  the  bishops  who 
were  called  in  to  act  as  umpires  among  rival  aspirants  or 
courted  for  the  religious  sanction  which  they  could  give 
to  successful  ambition,  so  did  this  era  of  disorder  tend  to 
magnify  the  power  of  the  recognized  head  of  the  whole 
episcopate.  In  this  period  appeared  the  False  qr  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretiils,  which  formulized,  to  be  sure,  ten- 
dencies already  rife,  but  still  imparted  to  those  tendencies 
an  authoritative  basis  and  an  augmented  strength.  The 
False  Decretals  brought  forward  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
law  which  made  the  Church  independent  of  the  State 
and  elevated  the  Roman  See  to  a  position  unknown  to 
preceding  ages.  The  immunity  and  high  prerogatives 
of  bishops,  the  exaltation  of  primates,  as  the  direct  instru- 
ments of  the  pope5,  above  metropolitans  who  were  closely 
dependent  on  the  secular  rulers,  and  the  ascription  of  the 
highest  legislative  and  judicial  functions  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  were  among  the  leading  features  of  this  spurious 
collection,  which  found  its  way  into  the  codes  of  canon 
law  and  radically  modified  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  sj's- 
tem.*  There  was  only  needed  a  pope  of  suSicient  talents 
and  energy  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  new  piinci- 

>  For  the  hintory  of  the  papal  kingdom  in  Italy,  sec  the  work  of  Sogtinheim 
Ot*ckichte  der  Enttteliung  u.  AtuiilJung  (let  Kirchtnttanttt  (Leipzig,  ISM' 
tlao,  •  review  of  thi«  work  in  the  New  Englander,  vol.  xxvi.  (Jan.  1807). 

*  On  the  date  of  the  Peeudo-Irid.  Decrctaln,  mo  I7icdncr,  Kirchengtschidkt* 
^  S98.    Tbcy  first  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
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pies;  and  such  a  pereon  appeared  in  Nicholas  I.  (85ft- 
867).  Availing  himself  of  a  favorable  juncture,  he  exer> 
ciaed  the  discipline  of  the  Church  upon  Lothair  II.,  the 
King  of  Lon-aine,  whom  he  forced  to  submit  to  the 
papal  judgment  in  a  matrimonial  cause,  while  he  de- 
posed the  archbishops  who  had  endeavored  to  baffle  hia 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  Nicholas  humbled  Hincmar, 
the  powerful  ^Vrehbishop  of  Rheiras,  who  had  disregarded 
the  appeal  which  one  of  his  bishops,  Rothad  of  .Soissons, 
had  made  to  Rome.  Such  exertions  of  power,  for  which 
the  Fidse  Decretals  famished  a  warrant,  seem  to  antici 
pate  the  Hildebrandian  age. 

Anxious  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  control  which 
Charlemagne  had  established  over  them,  the  popes  even 
fomented  the  discord  among  the  Prankish  princes  ;  but  the 
anarchical  condition  into  which  the  Empire  ultimately  fell, 
left  the  Papacy,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  prey  of 
Italian  factions,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  papal  office 
was  reduced  to  a  lower  point  of  moral  degradation  than 
it  ever  reached  before  or  since.'  This  era  —  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  harlots  disposed  of  the  papal 
office,  and  their  paramours  wore  the  tiara  —  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  intervention  of  the  German  sovereigns 
Otho  I.  and  Otho  III. ;  with  the  first  of  whom  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is  used 
in  subsequent  ages,  the  secular  counterpart  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, takes  its  origin.'  The  pontiffs  preferred  the  sway 
of  the  emperors  to  that  of  the  lawless  Italian  barons.* 
This  dark  period  was  terminated  by  Henry  III.,  who 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  in  1046, 
%t  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  which  he  had  convoked,  dethroned 

'  TTie  dcRTaditioa  of  the  Papacy  in  'his  penod  'a  depicted  in  th«  dirketl 
colon  by  the  Roman  Colholic  annalist,  Baronius.  innalti,  x.  050  ieq.  He  em 
tnfera  a  special  divine  pirsemlion  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  8«e. 

*  Br;-re,  Boly  Ramnn  Empire,  p.  80.  Thii  admirable  work  deMrrat  to  b* 
read  by  every  student  of  history. 

*  TtD  Baumer,  Gachicktt  der  Boktnttau/tn,  i.  SKX 
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three  rival  popes,  and  raised  to  the  vacant  office  one 
his  own  bishops. 

The  imperial  office  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  kings,  and  they,  like  their  Cariovingian  prede- 
oessore,  rescued  the  Papacy  from  destruction.  We  have 
reached  the  period  when  Hildebrand  (1073-1085)  ap- 
peared with  his  vast  reforming  plan.  While  he  aimed  at 
•  thorough  reformation  of  morals  and  a  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  he  coupled  wth  this 
landable  project  the  fixed  design  to  subordinate  the  State 
to  the  Church,  and  to  subject  the  Chuich  to  the  absolute 
aathoritv  of  the  Pope.^  The  prosecution  of  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  good  and  evil  were  almost  inseparably 
blended,  by  Hildebrand  himself,  and  by  a  series  of  able 
and  aspiring  pontiffs  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  occasioned 
the  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

This  conflict^  with  wliich  mcdiseval  history  for  several 
centuries  resounds,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  dependence  of  ecclesiastical  princes 
npon  their  sovereign,  and  hence  his  right  to  invest  them 
with  the  badges  of  their  office,  must  be  maintained ;  other- 
wise the  kingdom  would  be  divided  against  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  relation  on  the  part  of  bishops,  in- 
dependently of  simony  and  kindred  corruptions  which  were 
eonnected  with  the  control  of  secular  rulers  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  ecclesiastics,  was  naturally  deemed  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal  body.  To  fix  the  bounds  of 
authority  between  the  two  powers,  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  committed  by  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  was 
impracticable  without  a  contest.  That  the  Emperor  wm 
commissioned  to  preside  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  men, 
while  the  Pope  was  to  g^iide  and  govern  them  in  things 
spiritual,  was  too  vague  a  criterion  for  defining  the  hmits 

I  Gregory's  system  is  well  dwcribed  by  Voigt,  BUdebrand  aU  Pap*  Or*g» 
tin  dtr  Sitbtntt,  u.  ttiti  Ztilalter  (Weimmr,  1846),  p.  171  acq 
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of  jurisdiction.  The  coordination,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
two  powers,  was  a  i-elation  with  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  were  practicable,  neither  party  would  be  content. 
It  was  a  struggle  on  both  sides  for  universal  monarchy. 
Consequently  our  sympathies  can  bo  given  without  I'e- 
Bcrve  to  neither  party,  or  rather  they  must  be  given  to 
each  80  far  as  each  labored  to  curb  the  encroachments  and 
jTjvent  the  imdue  predominance  of  the  other.  Neither 
aimed  at  the  destruction,  but  each  at  the  subjugation,  of 
(be  other.  It  was  a  battle  Avhero  society  would  have 
equally  suffered  from  the  complete  and  permanent  triumph 
of  either  contestant. 

The  Papacy  had  groat  advantages  for  prosecuting  the 
warfare  against  the  Empire,  even  apart  from  the  force  of 
the  religious  sentiments  which  the  head  of  the  Church 
oould  more  eivsily  invoke  in  his  favor.  There  was  an  in- 
congruity between  the  station  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  fact  that  his  actual  dominion  was  far  from  being 
coextensive  with  Christendom.  He  could  assert  nothing 
more  than  a  shadowy,  theoretical  supremacy  over  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe.  The  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  was  everywhere  the  acknowledged  head  of  Latin 
Christianity.  If  a  jealousy  for  their  own  rights  might 
tempt  other  kings  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Em- 
peror against  papal  aggressions,  this  feeling  would  be 
neutralized  by  the  danger  to  other  sovereigns  that  would 
follow  from  the  triumph  and  undisputed  exaltation  of  the 
Empire.  Few  kings  were  possessed  of  the  magnanimity 
of  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
peaceful  remonstrance  to  protect  Frederic  II.  from  the 
implacable  vindictiveness  of  Gregory  IX.  Moreover,  the 
relation  of  the  German  emperors  to  the  hierarchy  of 
their  kingdom  was  quite  different  from  that  held  by 
Charlemagne,  who  acted  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  aa 
well  as  a  civil  ruler.  An  indispensable  and  effective  sup- 
port the  popes  found  in  the  German  princes  themselvea, 
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tlie  great  vassals  of  the  Empire,  and  in  their  dispieitiou 
to  put  checks  upon  the  power  of  their  sovereigns.  The 
eame  c^iuse  wliich  impeded  the  emperors  in  acting  upon 
Italy,  aided  the  popes  in  acting  upon  Germany.  The 
strength  of  the  popes  lay  in  the  intestine  divisions  which 
they  could  create  there.  The  attempt  of  Gregory  VII. 
to  dethrone  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless 
but  for  the  disaffection  which  the  arbitrurj'  conduct  of 
Henry  had  provoked  among  his  own  subjects.  On  the 
contrary,  the  municipal  spirit  of  hberty  in  the  Italian 
cities,  and  their  determined  struggle  for  independence, 
provided  the  popes  ^vith  potent  allies  against  the  imperial 
authority.  The  pontiffs  were  able  to  present  themselves 
in  the  attmctive  light  of  champions  of  popular  freedom 
in  its  battle  with  despotism.  The  crusades  gave  the 
popes  the  opportunity  to  come  forward  as  the  leaders  of 
Christendom,  and  turn  to  their  own  account  the  religious 
enthusiasm  which  spread  as  a  fire  over  Europe.  The  im- 
mediate influence  of  this  great  movement  was  seen  in  the 
augmented  power  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  diminished 
strength  of  the  imperial  cause.' 

The  Pnpacy  was  victorious  in  the  protracted  struggle 
with  the  Empire.  The  humiliation  of  Henry  IV.,  whom 
HiKlebrand  kept  waiting  for  three  winter  days,  in  the 
gixrh  of  a  penitent,  in  the  yard  of  the  castle  at  Canossa, 
whatever  might  be  the  disgrace  which  it  inflicted  upon 
the  inipi^rial  cause,  ^vas  but  the  politic  act  of  a  passionate 
young  ruler,  who  saw  no  other  way  of  regaining  the  alle- 
giance of  his  sulijiH'ts  (1077).  When  the  lifting  of  the 
excommunication  was  found  not  to  include  the  full  resto- 
ration of  liis  rights  as  a  sovereign,  he  took  up  arms  with 
an  ent^rgy  and  success  that  showed  how  little  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  the  indignities  to  which  he  had  submitted. 
The  Worms  Gmcordat  which  Caliitus  H.  concluded  with 
Henry  V.  in  1122.  and  which  provided  both  for  a  seculai 

>  Sw  Gi««eler,  nt.  lii.  I,  {  4^ 
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and  a  spiritual  investiture,  was  a  marked,  though  not  a 
fully  decisive,  triumph  of  the  Papacy.  It  waa  a  great 
step  towards  complete  emancipation  from  imperial  away.* 
But  the  acknowledgment  which  Frederic  Barbarossa  made 
of  his  sin  and  error  to  Alexander  III.  at  Venice,  in  1177, 
after  a  contest  for  imperial  prerogatives  which  that  mon- 
arch had  kept  up  for  nearly  a  generation,  was  an  impres- 
.  aive  indication  of  the  side  on  which  the  victory  was  to 
test.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  appeared  complete 
wrhen  Gr^ory  X.  (1271-1276)  directed  the  electoral 
prince's  to  choose  an  emperor  within  a  given  interval, 
and  threatened,  in  c-ase  they  refused  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  to  appoint,  in  conjunction  with  his  cardinals, 
an  emperor  for  them  ;  and  when  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
whom  they  proceeded  to  choose,  acknowledged  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  submissive  manner  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Empire,  that  the  papal  power  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 
minated. In  the  eighteen  years  (1198-1216)  in  which 
Innocent  III.  reigned,  the  papal  institution  shone  forth 
in  full  splendor.*  Tlxe  enforcement  of  celibacy  had 
placed  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  in  a  closer  relation  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  Vicar  of  Peter  had  become 
the  Vicar  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  theocmcy 
on  earth,  in  which  the  Pope  should  rule  in  this  character, 
fully  posseted  the  mind  of  Innocent,  who  united  to  the 
courage,  pertinacity,  and  lofty  conceptions  of  Gregory 
VII.,  a  broader  range  jf  statesmanlike  capacity.  In  his 
\iew  the  two  swords  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powei 
bad  both  been  given  to  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  so 
that  the  eartlily  sovereign  derived  his  prerogative  from 
the  head  of  the  Church.  Tlie  king  was  to  the  Pope  as 
Uie  moon  to  the  sun  —  a  lower  luminary  shining  with 

1  Oiewbrvcht,  i,  917. 

«  Barter,  Gfchichtt  Pnpit  Jnnoctn'  d.  Grittfn,  3  ToU.  (U41J. 
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borrowed  light.  Acting  on  this  theory,  he  assumed  the 
post  of  arbiter  in  the  contentious  of  nations,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  dethrone  kings  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  he 
interposed  to  decide  the  disjjuted  imperial  election  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  when  Otho  IV.,  the  emperor  whom  he  had 
placed  in  power,  proved  false  to  his  pledges  respectuig  the 
papal  see,  he  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  and 
brought  forward  Frederic  II.  in  his  stead.  In  his  conflict 
with  J  jlm.  King  of  England,  Innocent  laid  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  excommunicated  him,  and  finally  gave 
his  dominions  to  the  sovereign  of  France ;  and  John, 
after  the  most  abject  humiliation,  received  them  back  in 
fee  from  the  Pope.  In  the  Church  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  universal  bishop,  under  the  theory  that  all  epis- 
copal power  was  originally  deposited  in  Peter  and  his 
Buccessors,  and  communicated  tlirough  this  source  to 
bishops,  who  were  thus  only  the  viciirs  of  the  Pope,  and 
might  be  deposed  at  vnli.  To  him  belonged  all  legis- 
lative authority,  councils  having  merely  a  deliberative 
power,  while  the  right  to  convoke  them  and  to  ratify  or 
annul  their  proceedings  belonged  exclusively  to  him.  He 
alone  was  not  bound  by  the  laAvs,  and  might  dispense 
with  them  in  the  case  of  others.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibihty  began  to  spread,  and  seems  implied,  if 
not  explicitly  avowed,  in  the  teaching  of  the  most  eminent 
theologian  of  the  age,  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  ecclesias- 
tical revolution  by  which  the  powers  that  of  old  had  been 
distributed  through  the  Church  were  now  absorbed  and 
concentrated  in  the  Pope,  was  analogous  to  the  political 
3hange  in  which  the  feudal  system  gradually  gave  place 
to  monarchy.  The  right  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
all  bishops,  the  right  even  to  nominate  bishops  and  to 
di8j">ose  of  all  benefices,  the  exclusive  right  of  absolution, 
canonization,  and  dispensation,  the  right  to  tax  the 
churches  —  such  were  some  of  the  enormous  preroga- 
tives, for  the  enforcement  of  which  papal  legates,  clothed 
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With  ample  powers,  were  sent  into  all  the  countries  o^ 
Europe,  to  override  the  authority  of  bishops  and  of  local 
eccleaiastiaU  tribunals.  The  establishment  oi  the  famouj 
mendicant  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  raised 
np  a  swarm  of  itinerant  preachers  who  were  olosely 
attached  to  the  Pope,  and  ready  to  defend  papal  pre- 
rogatives and  papal  extortions  against  whatever  opposi- 
tion might  arise  from  the  secular  clergy.  Gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  universities,  they  defined  and  defended  in 
lectures  and  scholastic  systems  that  conception  of  the  pa  • 
pal  institution  in  which  all  these  usurpations  and  abuser 
were  contained. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Papacy  was  achieving 
its  victory  over  the  Empire,  a  power  was  at  work  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  which  was  destined  to  render  that  vic- 
tory a  barren  one,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  conqueror.  This  power  may  be  described  as 
nationalism,  or  the  tendency  to  centralization,  which  in- 
volved an  expansion  of  intelligence  and  an  end  of  the 
exclusive  domination  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests.^ The  secularizing  and  centralizing  tendency, 
a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civiliziition,  was  a 
force  adverse  to  the  papal  dominion.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  towns,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tary,  and  the  growth  of  their  power;  the  rise  of  com- 
merce ;  the  crusades,  which  in  various  ways  lent  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  new  crystallization  of  European 
society;  the  conception  of  monarchy  in  its  European 
form,  which  entered  the  minds  of  men  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  —  these  are  some  of  the  principal  signs  of 
the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  things.     Before  the  end  of 

>  "The  grsdual  but  alow  reaction  of  the  national  feeling  (des  ttaatlichen 
QaUtes)  against  ecclesiaitical  gvverument  io  £urD[>e  (t.'uro|>ai»chc  Kirchenrecht), 
it,  in  general,  the  most  weighty  element  in  the  history  of  the  Miildle  Age;  it 
■ppeara  in  every  period  under  litTercnt  forms  and  names,  particularly  in  the 
■Inigg'ie  about  investitures,  and  the  conflict  ^f  the  Hobenstaufcn,  ii  continued  la 
4m  Reformation,  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  still  visible  in  the  most  r«- 
aant  Concordata  and  in  the  antagDni!>ms  of  our  own  time."  —  Gregnroriu*,  0» 
tekickte  itr  StaHt  Ron  im  ttllltlaUtr,  v.  561. 
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the  thirteenth  century,  the  last  Syrian  town  in  the  handi 
of  the  Christiana  was  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  and  the 
peculiar  enthusiasm  which  had  driven  multitudes  by  an 
irresistible  force  to  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places  had 
vanished.  The  struggle  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Empire 
had  been  really  itself  a  contest  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  lay  elements  of  society.  The  triunij)h  of  the  Pa- 
pacy had  been  o\ving  to  the  peculiar  constitution  and  in- 
trinsic weakness  of  the  German  monarchy.  It  had  beeii 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  German  princes ;  but  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  found  ready  to  resist  papal  encroach- 
ments. From  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
Europe  had  formed,  so  to  speak,  one  family,  united  by 
the  bond  of  religion,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy. 
All  other  influences  tended  to  division  and  isolation. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  formed  but  a  temporary 
breakwater  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies.  The  Ger- 
man spirit  of  independence  was  unfavorable  to  political 
anity.  The  feudal  system  was  an  atomic  condition  of 
pohtical  society.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Church, 
through  its  hierarchical  organization  under  one  cliief,  did 
a  beneficent  work  for  civilization  by  fusing  the  peoples, 
as  far  aa  its  influence  went,  into  a  single  community,  and 
Bubjecting  them  to  a  uniform  training.  The  medijeval 
Papacy,  whatever  evils  may  have  been  connected  with  it, 
saved  Europe  from  anarchy  and  lawlessness.  "  Provi- 
dence might  have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  imagine  by  ^yhat  other  organizing  or  consoli- 
dating  force,  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nations 
cjuld  have  grown  up  to  a  discordant,  indeed,  and  con- 
flicting league,  but  still  to  a  league,  with  that  unity  and 
conformity  of  manners,  usages,  laws,  religion,  which  have 
made  tlieir  rivalries,  oppugnancies,  and  even  their  long, 
ceaseless  wars,  onthe  whole  to  issue  in  the  noblest, 
highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civilization  known  to 
man.' "     But  the  time  must  come  for  the  diversifying  of 

>  Hilrou.  Uitlory  of  Lnti»  Chrutianity,  \\.  43.    Sm  also  iii.  3A0. 
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this  unity,  for  the  development  of  the  nations  in  theii 
separate  in(ii^^duality.  This  was  a  change  equally  indis- 
pensable. 

The  development  of  the  national  languages  which  fol- 
lows the  chaotic  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
is  an  interesting  sign  of  that  new  stage  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  upon  which  Europe  was  preparing  to 
enter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  earliest  vernacular 
literature  in  Italy,  Gennany,  France,  and  England  ia- 
Tolved  to  so  great  an  extent  satires  and  invectives  against 
ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the  writers  in  the  living  tongues 
were  laymen.  A  class  of  lay  readers  sprang  up,  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  the  case  that  "  clerk  "  was  a  synonym  for 
one  who  is  able  to  read  and  write.  "  The  greater  part 
of  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  HaUam,  "  at  least 
from  the  twelfth  century,  may  be  considered  as  artillery 
leveled  against  the  clergy."  *  In  Spain,  the  contest  with 
the  Moors  infused  into  the  earliest  literary  productions 
the  mingled  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  religion.'  But  in 
Germany  the  minnesingers  abound  in  hostile  allusions  to 
the  wealth  and  tyranny  of  ecclesiastics.  Walter  von  der 
VogeJweide,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of  his  time, 
a  warm  champion  of  the  Imperial  side  against  the  popes, 
denounces  freely  the  riches  and  usurpations  of  the 
Church.'  It  is  true  that  the  brute  epic,  of  which  Rey- 
nard the  Fox  may  be  considered  the  blossom,  which 
figures  largely  in  the  early  literature  of  Germany  and 
the  neighboring  countries,  was  not  didactic  or  satirical 
in  its  design.*  But  it  was  later  converted  into  this  use 
and  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  chastising  the  faults  of 
priests  and  monks.*     The  Proven9al  barda  were  bold  and 


>  Lberaturt  of  Emrope,  i.  ISO. 

'  Ticknor,  fTMory  of  Sptnith  Lilerature,  i  103. 

*  Kartz,  Ot*ehiehte    dtr   deuttchen  Literatur,  i. 

<  mnur,  0$ck.  d.  deutteh.  Lit.,  p.  906  seq. 

•  Sm  Gcrrinas,  Otdk.  d.  deulteJien  Lit.  i.  141. 
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unsparing  in  their  treatment  of  the  hierarchy  until  they 
were  silenced  by  the  Albigensiun  crusade.  In  Italy 
Dante  and  Petrarch  signalized  the  beginning  of  a 
national  literature  by  their  denunciation  of  the  vicea  and 
usurpations  of  the  Papacy ;  while  in  the  prose  of 
Boccacio  the  popular  religious  teachers  are  a  mark  for 
unbounded  ridicule.  English  poetry  begins  with  con- 
temptuous and  indignant  censure  of  the  monks  and 
higher  clergy,  with  the  boldest  manifestations  of  the 
anti-hierarchical  tendency.  "  Teutonism,"  says  Milman, 
"is  now  holding  its  firat  initiatory  struggle  with  Latin 
Christianity."  '  "  The  Vision  of  Piers'  Ploughman,"  by 
William  Langland,  which  bears  the  date  of  1362,  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  earnest  reformer  who  values  reason 
and  conscience  as  the  guides  of  the  soul,  and  attributes 
the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  the  world  to  the  wealth 
and  worldly  temper  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the 
mendicant  orders.^  The  poem  ends  with  an  assertion  of 
the  small  value  of  popes'  pardons  and  the  superiority  of 
a  righteoiia  life  over  trust  in  indulgences.  "  Pierce  the 
Ploughman's  Crede,"  is  a  poem  from  another  hand,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1394.  The  poet  intro- 
duces a  plain  man  who  is  acquainted  ^vith  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christian  knowledge  and  wants  to  learn  his 
creed.  He  applies  successively  to  the  four  orders  of 
mendicant  friars,  who  give  him  no  satisfaction,  but  rail  at 
each  other,  and  are  absorbed  in  riches  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. Leaving  them,  he  finda  an  honest  ploughman,  who 
inveighs  against  the  monastic  orders  and  gives  him  the 
instruction  which  he  desires.^     The  author  is  an  avowed 

I  Bittory  of  Latin  ChrutiunUy,  riii.  373.  In  this  and  in  the  three  preced- 
tsg  chapten,  Milman  gives  an  interesting  de.«cript!on  of  the  early  vemacaUr 
literatures.  In  ch.  ir.  he  speaks  of  the  satirical  Latin  poems  that  sprang  np 
among  the  clergy  and  within  the  walls  of  convents. 

*  The  poem  is  am*ng  the  publications  of  the  Early  Enr/lith  Text  Socittg,  It 
is  anaWzed  in  the  preface  of  Part  L  Text  A.  Sea  also,  Warton,  Bittory  of 
EngHth  Poetry,  sect.  viii.  (vol.  ii.  44). 

'  The  poem  is  pablisbed  by  the  Early  Englith  Text  Society  (1867).  Wartoa 
wot  U.  (ii.  87). 
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Wickliffite.  Chaucer,  in  the  picture  of  social  life  which 
he  has  drawn  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  shows  himself 
in  full  accord  with  Wickliffe  in  the  hostility  to  the  men- 
dicant friars.  Chaucer  reseryes  his  admiration  for  the 
simple  and  faithful  parish  priest,  "  rich  in  holy  tliought 
and  work ; "  the  higher  clergy  he  handles  in  a  genuine 
anti-6ac«rdotal  spirit.  In  the  "  Pardoner,"  laden  with 
hi«  relics,  and  with  liis  wallet 

"  Brimful  of  pardons,  coma  from  Rome  all  hot," 

he  depicts  a  character  who  even  then  excited  scorn  and 
reprobation. 

It  is  curious  to  obserre  in  many  of  the  early  writers 
who  have  been  referred  to,  how  reverence  for  religion  and 
for  the  Church  is  blended  with  bitter  censure  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  wealth  of  ecclesiastics ;  how  the  spiritual 
office  of  the  Pope  is  distinguished  from  his  temporal 
power.  In  the  one  character  he  is  revered,  in  the  other 
be  is  denounced.  The  fiction  of  Constantino's  donation 
of  his  western  dominions  to  Pope  Silvester,  which  was 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accounted  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  There  was  the  source  of  the  pride  and 
wealth  of  tlie  popes.     Dante  adverts  to  it  in  the  lines : 

"  Ail,  ConsUntine,  of  bow  much  ill  was  mother, 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  marriage-dower, 
Which  the  first  wealthy  father  took  from  thee."  * 

And  in  another  place,  he  refers  to  Constantine, 

"Became  a  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  Pastor," 

■nd  says  of  him  in  Paradise, 

"  Now  knoweth  he  how  all  the  ill  deduced 
From  his  good  action  is  not  harmful  to  him, 
Although  the  world  thereby  may  be  destroyed."  • 

>  h^.  zlx.  116.  "  Ahi,  Costantin,  di  quanto  mal  fa  matre, 
Non  la  tna  conveniion,  ma  quelladota 
Che  dat«  prcsc  il  primo  ricco  patre  1 " 

*  Fmni.  sz.  (&      '  Ora  conosce  come     mal,  dedutto 

Dal  euo  bene  operar.  nor  gli  i  nodro, 
ArvKgna  cbe  eia  '  mondo  indi  distnitto." 


who 
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We  find  a  like  lament  respecting  the  fatal  gift  to  Sil- 
vester, in  the  Waldensian  poem,  "  The  Noble  Lesson.  ' 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  makes  the  angels,  when  Con- 
Btantine  endowed  Silvester  with  worldly  power,  cry  out 
with  grief ;  and  justly,  he  adds,  since  the  popes  were  to 
use  that  power  to  ruin  the  emperors  and  to  stir  up  tho 
princes  against  them.^  These  bitter  lamentations  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  from  advocates  of  reform,  until  the  tahi 
pf  the  alleged  donation  was  discovered  to  be  destitute  of 
trath." 

The  anti -hierarchical  spirit  was  powerfully  reinforced 
by  the  legifita.  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  University  of  Bologna  rose  in  importance  as  the 
groat  seat  of  the  revived  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
As  Paris  was  the  seminary  of  theology,  Bologna  was  the 
nursery  of  law.  Law  waa  cultivated,  however,  at  other 
universities.'  That  a  class  of  laymen  should  arise  who 
were  devoted  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  ancient 
law  was  in  itself  a  significant  event.  The  legists  were 
the  natural  defenders  of  the  state,  the  powerf id  auxilia- 
ries of  the  kings.*  Their  influence  was  in  opposition  to 
feudalism  and  on  the  side  of  monarchy,  and  placed  bul- 
warks round  the  civil  authority  in  its  contest  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Church.  The  hierarchy  were  con- 
fronted by  a  body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a 
venerable  code,  who  claimed  for  the  kings  the  rights  of 
Caesar,  and  could  bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
ons of  the  Church  canons  of  an  earlier  date." 

The  effectual  reaction  against  the  Papacy  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who  cherished  to  the  full 


>  Kurtjs,  Gteh.  d.  deutKh.  Lit.,  i.  60.  The  sonnet  —  "  Der  Pfaffen  w«hl  "  — 
U  given  liy  Kurtz,  p.  66. 

3  The  first  pnblic  and  formil  exposure  of  the  Action  iru  nude  by  Laareatiu 
ValU  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Savigny,  Gttchlchle  (/«  rijra.  Recht.,  lii.  mseq 

*  Laurent,  FMnlili  H  Ptglit,  p.  830. 

*  Milman,  vi.  ail. 
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[extent  the  theories  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.,  but 
was  destitute  of  their  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.' 
The  resistance  that  he  provoked  sprang  from  the  spirit 
which  we  have  termed  nationalism.  The  contest  in 
which  the  Hohenstaufen  had  perished,  was  taken  up  by 
the  King  of  France,  the  country  which  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  the  most  faithful  protector  of  the 
Papacy,  and  whose  royal  house  had  been  established  by 
the  popes  on  an  Italian  throne  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Empire.  It  was  ordained  that  their  protectors  should  be- 
oome  their  conquerors.^  The  conflict  of  Boniface  with 
Philip  the  Fair  is  of  remai'kable  interest  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  source  of  Boniface's  anger  was  the  levying 
by  Philip  of  extraordinary  taxes  on  the  clergy  and  hia 
prohibiting  of  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  from 
his  kingdom.  Another  point,  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting, is  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity 
in  relation  to  the  clergy  come  up  for  discussion.  One  de- 
fining characteristic  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
the  release  of  the  laity  from  subserviency  to  clerical  con- 

■trol.  There  is  something  ominous  in  the  opening  words 
which  give  its  title  to  one  of  the  famous  bulls  of  this 
Clericit  laicos.  It  begins  with  reminding  Philip 
that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile  and  mis- 
chievous to  clergymen.  Not  less  significant,  in  the  light 
subsequent  history,  is  one  of  the  responses  of  Philip 
the  Pope's  indignant  complaints,  in  which  the  king 
that  "  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
I  composed  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  laymen ; " 
tiuit  clergymen  are  guilty  of  an  abuse  when  they  try  to 
Appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves  the  ecclesiastical 

>  Dramann,  Gteh.  Boni/adui  dc*  AchUn  (1S52.)     An  apologetic  biogrmpher 

Boaiface  i>  Tosti,  Sloria  di  Bonifacio  VIll.  ede'iuoi  r»m/n  (184C).     Id 

r  mmt  vein  ii  the  article  of  Wiwman  'in  review  of  Sisraondi),  Euayi  on 

BvbjteU,  iii.  161  seq.      Schwab,  in  the  (Roman  Catholic)    Quni-toi. 

"mkr^ft  (1846,  No.  1),  consi4cn  that  Toati  and  Wiseman  are  nnduly  biased  i> 

■vac  of  Boniface,    nis  reign  was  ft-om  1294  to  1303. 

*  Or^onTiga,  OuckiekU  d.  Stadt  Rom  im  MittetalUr,  r.  500. 
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liberty  with  which  the  grace  of  Christ  has  made  ua  free 
that  Christ  himself  commanded  to  render  to  Cassar  the 
things  that  are  Cajsar's.  More  remarkable  still  is  the 
fact  that  Philip  twice  summoned  to  his  support  the  es- 
tates of  his  realm,  and  that  the  nation  stood  firmly  by  its 
excommunicated  sovereign.  The  pontifical  assertions  in 
regard  to  the  two  swords,  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical over  the  temporal  power,  and  the  subjection  of 
every  creature  to  the  Pope,  who  judges  all  and  is  judged 
by  none,  were  met  by  a  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  French  nation.  When  Boniface  summoned 
the  French  clergy  to  Rome  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
king,  the  act  aroused  a  tempest  of  indignation.  The 
Papal  Bull,  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  Legate,  was 
publicly  burned  in  Notre  Dame,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1302.  The  clergy  of  France  addressed  to  the  incensed 
pontiff  a  denial  of  his  proposition  that  in  secular  matters 
the  Pope  stands  above  the  King.  Finally  all  France 
united  in  an  appeal  to  a  general  council.  It  was  by  two 
laymen,  William  of  Nogaret,  keeper  of  the  king's  seal, 
and  Sciarra  Colonna,  that  the  personal  attack  was  made 
on  Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  resulted  shortly  afterwards 
in  his  death  (1303). 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  when  the  prestige  of 
the  Papacy  began  to  wane  as  rapidly  as,  in  tlie  preceding 
centuries,  it  had  grown.  This  fall  was  due  to  the 
expansion  of  intelUgence,  to  the  general  change  in  society 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  But  it  was  acceler- 
ated by  influences  which  were  subject,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  tlie  control  of  the  popes  themselves.  It  is  the 
period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  the  long  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  of  the  great  schism. 
During  a  great  part  of  this  period  the  Papacy  was 
enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  French  court.  This  situation  impelled  the  popes  to 
unjust  and  aggressive  measures  toward  Germany,  Eug' 
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land,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  measures  which  could 
not  fail  to  provoke  earnest  resentment.  France  was  will- 
ing, as  long  as  the  Papacy  remained  her  tool,  to  indulge 
the  popes  in  extravagant  assertions  of  authority,  which 
ooald  only  have  the  effect  to  aggravate  the  opjwsition  on 
the  part  of  other  nations.  The  revenues  of  the  court 
at  Avignon  were  supplied  by  means  of  extortions  and 
usurpations  wliich  had  been  hitherto  without  example. 
The  multiplied  reservations  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  even 
of  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  by  the 
popes  upon  unworthy  persons,  or  given  in  commendam 
to  ftersons  already  possessed  of  lucrative  places ;  the 
claim  of  the  first  fruits  or  annates — a  tribute  from 
new  holders  of  benefices  —  and  the  levying  of  burdensome 
taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  the 
lower  grades,  were  among  the  methods  resorted  to  for 
replenishing  the  papal  treasury.  The  effect  of  these 
various  forms  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  upon  public 
opinion  wiis  the  greater,  when  it  was  Icnown  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  .in  ex- 
tremely luxurious  and  profligate  court,  the  boundless  im- 
morality of  which  has  been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch, 
an  eye-witness. 

The  att«mpt  of  John  XXII.  to  maintain  the  absolute 
■upremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire  and  to  deprive 
Louis  of  Bavaria  of  his  crown,  that  he  might  place  it  on 
the  head  of  the  King  of  France,  had  an  effect  in  Ger- 
ly  analogous  to  that  produced  in  France  by  the  con- 
lict  of  Boniface  and  Philip.  The  imperial  rights  found 
Ptiie  boldest  defenders.  At  length,  in  1338,  the  electoral 
princes  solemnly  declared  that  the  Roman  king  receives 
appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  electoral 
lege. 

In  England,  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  under 
■  Henry  IT.,  in  1164,  there  had  been  manifest  a  disposition 
Uo  limit  the  jurisdiction  and  set  bounds  to  the  encroach* 
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ments  of  the  Church,  and  especially  to  curtail  foreign 
ecclesiastical  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.' 
Now  that  the  Papacy  had  become  the  instrument  of 
France,  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  naturally  quickened. 
Two  important  statutes  of  Edward  III.  were  the  con- 
sequence: the  statute  of  provisors,  which  devolved  on 
the  King  the  right  to  fill  the  Church  oflBces  that  had 
been  reserved  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  statute  of  pramu- 
nire,  which  forbade  subjects  to  bring,  by  direct  prosecu- 
tion or  appeal,  before  any  foreign  tribunal,  a  cause  that 
fell  under  the  King's  jurisdiction. 

In  this  contest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "  monarchy  " 
was  the  \vatchword  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Papacy,  the 
■ymbol  of  the  new  generation  who  were  breaking  loose 
from  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  The  mon- 
archists rose  against  the  papists."'  In  France  it  was  the 
rights  of  the  throne  and  its  independence  of  the  Church 
which  were  maintained  by  the  jurists,  and  by  the  school- 
men, as  John  of  Paris  and  Occam,  who  came  to  their 
help.  In  Germany  it  was  the  old  imperial  rights  as  de- 
fined it  the  civil  law,  and  as  preceding  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church,  that  were  defended.  In  opposition 
to  the  political  ideas  of  his  master  in  theology,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Dante  wrote  hia  noted  treatise  on  monarchy, 
in  advocacy  of  Ghibelline  principles,  against  the  claims 
of  the  popes  to  temporal  power.  Apart  from  the  great 
influence  of  this  book,  and  outside  of  Italy,  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Empire  and  the  nature  of  monarchy 
in  general,  led  to  earnest  investigation.  In  Germany 
eepeciiilly,  legists  and  theologians  immersed  themselves 
in  historical  and  critical  inquiries  upon  the  foundation 
of  civil  authority,  and  the  ground  on  which  papal  inter- 
ferences  with  secular  government  professed  to   repose 

>  The  Coiutitutiona  of  Clkrendoo  tr«  folly  deacribed  by  Reutiir,  Ouchick  • 
AUmnJeri  d.  Dritlen  «.  d.  Kirckt  teintr  Ztit.,  3  roll.  (1860.) 
*  Qngororitu,  vi.  U4. 
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TTiese  writers  did  not  stop  with  confuting  the  notion 
that  the  Empire  was  transferred  by  papal  authority  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  The  cselebrated  work  of  Marsiliua 
of  Padua,  the  "  Defensor  Pacis,"  went  beyond  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  and  assailed  even  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  It  denied  that  Peter  was  supreme  over 
the  other  Apostles,  and  even  denied  that  he  can  be  proved 
to  have  ever  visited  Rome.  This  work  maintained  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  general  council.  The  Minorites, 
or  schismatical  Franciscans,  who  insisted  on  the  rule  of 
poverty  as  binding  on  the  clergy,  and  accused  John 
XXn.  of  heresy  for  rejecting  their  principle,  contended 
on  the  same  side.  William  of  Occam  seconded  Marsilius 
in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Eight  Questions  on  the  Power  of 
the  Pope."  Occam,  like  Dante,  rested  his  denial  of  the 
validity  of  the  alleged  donation  of  Constantino  on  the 
ground  that  an  emperor  had  no  right  to  renounce  the  iu- 
alienable  rights  of  the  Empire.  He  placed  the  Emperor 
and  the  General  Council  above  the  Pope,  as  his  judges. 
Coronation,  he  said,  was  a  human  ceremony,  which  any 
bishop  could  perform.  "  These  bold  writings  attacked  the 
collective  hierarchy  in  all  its  fxmdamental  principles  ;  they 
inquired,  with  a  sharpness  of  criticism  before  unknown, 
into  the  nature  of  the  priestly  oflSce ;  they  restricted 
the  notion  of  heresy,  to  which  the  Church  had  given  so 
wide  an  extension;  they  appealed,  finally,  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  only  valid  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
As  fervent  monarchists,  these  theologians  subjected  the 
Church  to  the  State.  Their  heretical  tendencies  an- 
nounced a  new  process  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  which 
the  anity  of  the  Catholic  Church  went  down."  It  ia  to  be 
.  obeerved  that  among  the  principal  literary  champions  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  there  was  found  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  West.* 

'  Gregoronun,  ri.  199,  l.TO.  Copioo*  extracU  from  the  Dr/fntor  Pncu, 
mhich  «u  the  joint  production  of  Manilins  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandan, 
Um  Emperor  Loaia'i  ph,niciaD,  are  given  by  Gieseler,  m.  ir.  e.  l,  (  W,  o.  IB. 
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During  the  schism  which  ensued  upon  the  election  of 
Urban  VI.  in  1378,  there  was  presented  before  Christen- 
dom the  spectacle  of  rival  popes  imprecating  curses 
upon  each  other ;  each  with  his  court  to  be  maintained 
by  taxes  and  contributions,  which  had  to  be  largely  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  division.  When  men  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  rival  claimants  of  the  office,  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  arise  a  still  deeper  inves- 
tigation into  the  origin  and  grounds  of  papal  authority. 
Inquirers  reverted  to  the  earlier  ages  of  tlie  Church,  in 
order  to  find  both  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  dreadful 
evils  under  which  Cliristiau  society  was  suffering.  More 
than  one  jurist  and  theologian  called  attention  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  poijcs  for  secular  rule  and  to  their  oppressive 
domination  over  the  Church,  as  the  prime  fountain  of 
this  frightful  disorder. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  vigorous  and  prolonged 
endeavors,  which  proved  for  the  most  part  abortive,  to 
reform  the  Church  "  in  head  and  members."  Princes 
intervened  to  make  peace  between  popes,  as  popes  had 
before  intervened  to  make  peace  between  princes.'  It  is 
the  era  of  the  Reforming  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basel,  when,  largely  under  the  lend  of  the  Paris  theolo- 
gians, a  reformation  in  the  morals  and  iidministration  of 
the  Church  was  sought  through  the  agency  of  these 
great  assfmblies.*  The  theory  on  which  D'Ailly,  Ger- 
»on,  and  the  other  leaders  who  cooperated  with  them, 
proceeded,  was  that  of  episcopal,  as  contrasted  with  pa- 
pal, supremacy.  The  Pope  was  primate  of  the  Church, 
but  bishops  derived  their  authority  and  grace  for  the  dLs- 
charge  of  their  office,  not  from  him,  but  from  the  same 
source  as  that  from  which  he  derived  his  powers.  The 
Church,  wlien  gathered  together  by  its  representatives  in 
a  general  council,  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  the 
Pope  himself  is  subordinate  and  amenable.     Their  aim 

1  Laurent,  La  Re/ormt,  p.  3».  "  (1409-1143.) 
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was  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  coiistituti(<na!  instead 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  ITie  Gallican  theologians  held 
to  an  infallibility  residing  somewhere  in  the  Ch  arch  ; 
moat  of  them,  and  ultimately  all  of  them,  placirg  this 
infallibility  in  ojcumeuical  councils.  The  flattering  hopea 
under  which  the  Council  of  Pisa  opened  its  proceedings, 
\»ere  doomed  to  disappointment,  m  consequence  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  reformers  to  push  through  their  meas- 
nres  without  a  pope,  and  the  failure  of  Alexander  V.  to 
redeem  the  pledges  which  he  had  made  them  prior  to 
his  election.  Moreover,  the  schism  continut'd,  with  three 
popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  Council  of  Constance 
began  under  the  fairest  auspices.  The  resolve  to  vote  by 
nations  was  a  significant  sign  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  crushed  the  design  of  the  flagitious  Pope  John 
XXIII.  to  control  the  assembly  by  the  preponderance 
of  Italian  votes.  Solemn  declarations  of  the  supremacy 
and  authority  of  the  Coxincil  were  adopted,  and  were 
carried  out  in  the  actual  deposition  of  the  infamous  Pope. 
But  the  plans  of  reform  were  mostly  wrecked  on  the  same 
rock  on  which  they  had  broken  at  Pisa.  A  pope  must  be 
elected  ;  and  Martin  V. ,  once  chosen,  by  skillful  manage- 
ment and  by  separate  arrangements  with  different  princes, 
was  able  to  undo,  to  a  great  extent,  the  salutary  work  of 
the  Council,  and  even  before  its  adjournment  to  reassert 
the  very  doctrine  of  papal  superiority  which  the  Council 
had  repudiated.  The  substantial  failure  of  this  Council, 
the  most  august  ecclesiastical  assemblage  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and  good  men 
everywhere  deemed  indispensable,  was  a  proof  that  some 
more  radical  means  of  reformation  would  have  to  be 
*dopt.ed.  But  another  grand  effort  in  the  same  direction 
was  put  forth ;  and  the  Council  of  Basel,  notwithstanding 
that  it  adopted  numerous  measures  of  a  beneficent  charac- 
ter, which  were  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  nations,  had  at 
last  no  better  issue ;  for  most  of  the  advantages  that  were 
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granted  to  them  and  the  concessions  that  wore  made  by 
the  popes,  especially  to  Germany,  they  contrived  after- 
ward, by  adroit  diplomacy,  to  recall. 

If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  time  of  the  schism  and  the  reforming 
councils,  we  observe  that  political  considerations  have 
Bway,  in  the  room  of  distinctively  ecclesiastical  motives 
and  feelings.*  National  rivalries  and  the  ambition  of 
princes  are  everywhere  prominent.  The  sovereigns  of 
Europe  are  endeavoring  to  augment  their  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church,  especially  by  taking  into  their 
hands  ecclesiastical  appointments.  It  was  during  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  European  monarchies  were  ac- 
quiring a  firm  organization.  In  England  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  his 
Bon  and  successor  the  rights  of  both  lines  were  united. 
In  France  the  century  of  strife  with  England  had  been 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  great  feudatories  to  sub- 
jection to  the  crown.  In  Spain,  Castile  and  Aragon  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  their  sovereigns,  and  their 
kingdom  was  consolidated  by  the  conquest  of  Granada. 

At  this  critical  epoch,  when  it  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  diflBcult  for  pontiffs  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  to  breast  the  dominant  spirit  of  national- 
ism, it  appeared  to  be  the  sole  ambition  of  a  series  of 
popes  to  aggrandize  their  families  or  to  strengtlien  the 
■tates  of  the  Church.  No  longer  absorbed  in  any  grand 
pablic  object,  like  the  crusades,  they  plotted  and  fought 
to  build  up  principalities  in  Italy  for  their  relatives.  To 
•■he  furtherance  of  such  worldly  schemes,  they  often  applied 
the  treasures  which  they  procured  by  taxing  the  Church 
and  from  the  sale  of  church  offices.  The  vicious  character 
of  Bcvcral  of  them  augmented  the  scandal  which  this  cor- 

I  The  controTeniy,  during  Lhia  period,  betireen  the  adTXJcates  of  the  uiat» 
Batic  or  Gillican  aiid  of  the  papal  sysitenis.  is  deecribed,  with  copious  citAtiaof 
from  the  polemical  writers  who  participated  in  it,  by  Qieaeler,  Ckurch  Bittorf 
III.  r.  I.  {  136. 
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rupt  policy  created.  Sixtus  IV.,  aiming  to  found  a  prin- 
cipality for  his  nephew  —  or,  according  to  Machiavelli, 
his  ill^timate  son  Girolamo  Riario  —  favored  the  cx)n- 
gpiracy  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the  former  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass. 
He  then  joined  Naples  in  making  war  on  Florence.  In 
order  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew,  he  first  incited 
Venice  to  war ;  but  when  his  nephew  went  over  to  the 
■ide  of  Naples,  the  Pope  forsook  his  Venetian  allies  and 
excommunicated  them.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this 
act,  and  his  consequent  chagrin  hastened  his  death.  In- 
nocent VIIL,  besides  advancing  the  fortunes  of  seven 
illegitimate  children,  and  waging  two  wars  with  Naples, 
received  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Sultan  for  detaining 
his  brother  and  rival  in  prison,  instead  of  sending  him  to 
lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom. Alexander  VI.,  whose  wickedness  brings  to  mind 
the  dark  days  of  the  Papacy  in  the  tenth  century,  occu- 
pied liimself  in  building  up  a  principality  for  his  favorite 
son,  that  moaster  of  depravity,  Cjesar  Borgia,  and  in 
amassing  treasures,  by  base  and  cruel  means,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  licentious  Roman  Court.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  of  the  poison  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  a  rich  cardinal,  who  bribed  the  head  cook  to  set  it  be- 
fore the  Pope  himself.  If  Julius  11.  satisfied  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  family  in  a  more  peaceable  way,  he  still  found 
his  enjoyment  in  war  and  conquest,  and  made  it  his  sole 
task  to  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  organized 
alliances  and  defeated  one  enemy  after  another,  forcing 
Venice  to  succumb,  and  not  hesitating,  old  man  as  he  was, 
to  take  the  field  himself,  in  winter.  Having  brought  in 
the  French,  and  joined  the  league  of  Carabray  for  the  sake 
of  subduing  Venice,  he  called  to  his  side  the  Venetians 
{or  the  expulsion  of  the  French  (1510).' 

*  0« iimiji  embodied  iU  coinpIainU  aKaiut  lie  ocimpt  and  eztoitiooate  tA 
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This  absorption  of  tlie  popes  in  selfish  and  secalai 
Bchenies  was  not  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  but  just  at  the 
period  when  learning  had  revived  and  when  Euiopc  had 
tintered  upon  an  ei'a  of  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
were  destined  to  put  a  new  face  upon  civilization.  The 
demoralized  condition  of  the  Church  was  a  fact  that 
could  not  fail  to  draw  to  itself  general  attention. 

Leo  X.,  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and 
pope  at  thirty-seven,  whose  pontificate  was  to  be  signal- 
ized by  the  beginnmg  of  the  Reformation,  was  free  from 
the  revolting  vices  which  had  degraded  several  of  liis 
near  predecessors,  and  from  the  violent  and  belhgereut 
temper  of  Julius  II.,  who  immediately  preceded  him.* 
Yet  the  iniluence  of  his  character  and  jiolicy  was  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  disaffection  toward  the  Papacy. 
Sarpi,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,"  after  prais- 
ing the  learning,  taste,  and  hberaJity  of  Leo,  remarks  with 
fine  wit,  that  "  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  Pope,  if  he 
had  combined  with  these  qualities  some  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  religion  and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  for 
neither  of  which  he  manifested  much  concern."  *  Even 
Pallavicini,  the  opponent  of  Sarpi,  laments  that  Leo  ciilled 
about  him  those  who  were  rather  familiar  with  the  fables 
of  Greece  and  the  delights  of  the  poets  than  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers. 
He  deplores  the  devotion  of  Leo  to  profane  studies,  to 
hunting,  jesting,  and  pageants  ;  to  employments  ill  suited 
to  his  exalted  oflSce.     If  he  had  been  surrounded  by  theo- 


puniatntion  of  Julius,  as  related  to  that  country,  in  Graatmxna.  A  revxilt  against 
•cclesiastics,  or  a  great  defection  from  the  Roman  Church,  like  that  of  the  Bo- 
temians,  were  declared  to  be  imminent,  if  these  evils  were  not  comctad. 
-  Giescler,  iii.  r.  1,  §  135,  n.  8. 

•  There  is  do  ground  for  believing  the  scandalous  charges  of  immorality  which 
bate  been  made  against  him.  They  are  brought  together  from  the  original 
•ources  in  Bayls's  Dictionary. 

>  "E  sarebbe  stato  un  perfetto  PonteScc,  ae  con  qoeste  avesse  congiunto  qualcbe 
(Ogalzione  dcllo  cose  della  religione,  ed  aliquonto  piu  d'inclinazione  alia  pietk, 
tell'  una  e  dell'  altra  delle  quali  non  mostrara  aver  gran  cora."  lUoria  dtl  Co* 
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logiaiis,  Pallanciui  thinks  that  he  would  have  boen  mora 
cautious  in  distributing  indulgences  and  that  the  lieresiea 
of  Luther  might,  perhaps,  have  been  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  writuigs  of  learned  men.'  The  Italian  historians 
Muratori  and  Guicciardini,  in  connection  with  their  praise 
of  Leo,  state  the  misgivings  that  were  felt  by  wise  men 
at  the  costly  pomp  which  he  displayed  at  his  coronation, 
and  censure  his  laxity  in  the  administration  of  his  office.* 
The  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  was  seen  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  fascinations  of  literature,  art,  and  music.  In  his 
gay  and  luxurious  court,  religion  was  a  matter  of  subord- 
inate concern.  Vast  sums  of  money  which  were  gathered 
from  Christian  people  were  lavished  upon  his  relatives.* 
Leo's  influence  fostered  what  Ranke  has  well  called  "  a 
sort  of  intellectual  sensuality." 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  interests  of  sovereigns 
moved  them  tacitly  to  admit  pretensions  on  the  side  of 
the  popes,  that  were  fast  becoming  obsolete.  In  1452, 
Nicholaa  V.  granted  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Portugal,  the 
privilege  of  subduing  and  reducing  to  perpetual  servitude, 
Saracens,  Pagans,  and  other  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ, 
and  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  of  their  kingdoms, 
territories,  and  property  of  whatever  sort,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  same  "  apostolic 
authority,"  he  bestowed  on  him  the  new  discoveries  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Alexander  VI.,  in  virtue  of 
rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  ApostoUc  See,  assumed 

eOio  Trid.,  lib.  i.  (torn.  i.  6).  Not  very  different  \»  the  estimate  of  a  modeni 
Catholic  nrriler  :  "  Er  bcsaiu  herrliche  Eigeaschaften  des  Geistes  and  Herzeaa 
■iiM  feine  Bildung,  Kenntnigs  und  IJebe  fllr  KusBt  nnd  Wis«eniicba(t  ;  aber 
fBr  eincn  Papet  war  cr  viel  eu  vergnUgungsilchtig,  rerachwenderUch  und  liindeT- 
rkhtig."  J.  I.  Ritler,  Kirehtngachichtt,  ii.  143. 
t  iftoria  di  ConciUo  di  Trtnio,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  z.  ii. 

*  Muntori,  Aimali  d'llnlia,  torn  xiv.  156.  Gaicciardmi,  Ittoria  d'Tinlia, 
tan.  Ti.  p.  81.     See,  also,  (om.  vii.  pp.  108,  109. 

•  RaDke,  Dtutteht  Gttchichtt,  i.  255.  Ko9co«  (Life  of  Leo  X.,  W.  ch.  xzIt.) 
llfeods  him  against  the  imputation  of  unchaatity,  but  does  not  conceal  th« 
yitaaiiiii  he  took  in  buffoonery,  and  mildl'^  regrets  hts  double-dealing  in  hii  in' 
iMHiiillii  with  sovereigns. 
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to  give  away,  "  of  his  mere  liberality,"  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  all  tbe  newly  discovered  regions  of  America, 
from  a  line  stretching  one  hundred  leagues  westward  of 
the  Azores,  and  extending  "  from  the  arctic  to  the  ant- 
arctic pole."  Afterwards  Ferdinand  allowed  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  that  this  line  should  run  three  hundred  and 
seventy,  instead  of  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores.  But  the  importance  of  the  popes  in  this  period 
■was  chiefly  dependent  on  their  temporal  power  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  political  combinations  which  they  were  able 
to  organize.  The  concessions  which  they  obtained  from 
princes  were  often  of  more  apparent  than  real  conse- 
quence. This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Francis  I.  to  Leo  X.  (1516). 

In  1438,  after  the  Council  of  Basel  had  passed  its  re- 
forming measures,  Charles  VII.  assembled  the  clergy  of 
France  in  a  great  Synod  at  Bourges.  Nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  that  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  Louis  IX., 
—  St.  Louis  of  France  —  had  issued  the  famous  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  the  charter  of  Gallican  liberties,  by  which 
interference  with  free  elections  to  benefices  in  France,  and 
exactions  and  assessments  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
popes,  except  on  ui^nt  occasions,  and  with  the  king's 
consent,  were  forbidden.  With  this  example  before  them, 
the  Synod  of  Bourges  asserted  the  rights  of  national 
churches,  not  only  above  the  Pope,  but  also  above  the 
Council,  a  part  but  not  all  of  whose  reformatory  decrees 
•  it  adopted.  It  declared  the  Pope  subject  to  a  general 
council,  and  bound  to  convoke  a  council  every  ten  years. 
The  right  of  nomination  to  benefices  was  denied  to  the 
Pope,  except  in  a  few  instances  specially  reserved,  and 
appeals  to  him  were  restricted  to  the  gravest  cases. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  Bourges  Sanction  was  the 
denunciation  of  annates  and  first-fruits  as  simony.  The 
efforts  of  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  to  procure  the  repeal  ol 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  steadily  resisted   by  the 
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Pailiarrn-nt  of  Paris.  When,  therefore,  Leo  X.  Bucceoded 
in  obtaining  from  Francis  I.,  after  his  victorious  campaign 
in  Italy,  the  abandonment  of  the  Sanction,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  great  advance  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy.  In  reality, 
hcwever,  although  the  Gallican  Church  was  robbed  of  its 
liberties,  the  Pope  gained  only  the  annates,  while  the 
power  of  nominating  to  the  great  benefices  fell  to  the 
king.  Moreover,  the  coercion  that  was  required  to  bring 
the  Parhament  to  register  the  new  Concordat,  and  the 
indignation  which  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved 
that  it  resulted  from  no  change  in  the  sentimente  of  the 
nation. 

The  long  struggle  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism, 
afford  a  constant  illustration  of  the  predominance  which 
had  been  gained  by  secular  and  pohtical,  over  purely 
ecclesiastial  interests.  There  were  critical  moments  when 
not  only  the  king  and  the  emperor,  but  the  Pope  also, 
were  led  from  motives  of  pohcy  to  become  the  virtual 
allies  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

It  is  a  striking  incident,  and  yet  illustrative  of  the 
■pirit  of  the  age,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  word 
to  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  take  good  care  of  Lu- 
ther —  "  we  might,  perhaps,  have  need  of  him  some  time 
or  other."  *  For  fear  that  Charles  V.  would  be  too  much 
■trengthened  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  League 
of  Sraalcald,  Pope  Paul  lU.  recalled  the  troops  which  he 
had  lent  to  the  Emperor,  and  encouraged  Francis  I.  to 
proscCTite  his  design  of  aiding  the  Protestants.  The  Pope 
■ent  a  message  to  the  French  king,  "  to  help  those  who 
were  not  yet  beaten."  At  the  moment  when  the  Prote«- 
vant  cause  might  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  appear  as  its  defendors. 
Francis  even  sought  to  make  the  Turks  his  allies  in  hia 
•tJ^gglc  against  the  Emperor.     What  a  change  was  thii 

>  Baoke,  DeuUcJi.  a$ch,  i.  91«;  Butojy  oj  tht  Popu,  I  M. 
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from  the  days  when  the  princes  and  nations  of  Europfl 
were  banded  together,  at  the  call  of  the  Church,  to  wrest 
the  holy  places  from  the  infidels  I  * 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
are  two  facts  which  arrest  attention  :  — 

First,  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  nations, 
in  their  separate  individuality,  each  with  its  own  lan- 
guage, culture,  laws,  and  institutions,  and  animated  by  a 
national  spirit  that  chafed  under  foreign  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. 

Secondly,  the  secularizing  of  the  Papacy.  The  popes 
had  virtually  renounced  the  lofty  position  which  they  still 
assumed  to  hold,  and  wliich,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had 
once  really  held,  of  moral  and  religious  guardians  of  so- 
ciety. As  temporal  rulers,  they  were  immersed  in  politi- 
cal contests  and  schemes  of  ambition.  To  further  these, 
they  prostituted  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  spir- 
itual function,  and  by  the  traditional  reverence  of  men, 
which,  though  weakened,  was  still  powerful,  for  their 
episcopal  authority.  It  was  unavoidable  that  they  and 
their  office  with  them,  should  sink  in  public  esteem, 
"  During  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Coleridge,  the  Papacy 
was  another  name  "for  a  confederation  of  learned  men 
in  the  west  of  Europe  again.st  the  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times.  The  Pope  was  the  chief  of  this  con- 
federacy ;  and,  so  long  as  he  retained  that  character,  his 
power  was  just  and  irresistible.  It  was  the  principal 
means  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  all  that 
we  now  have  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages.  But  as 
Boon  as  the  Pope  made  a  separation  between  his  character 
as  premier  clerk  in  Christendom  and  as  a  secular  prince  — 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  squabble  for  towns  and  castles  — 
tiien  ho  at  once  broke  the  charm,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
revolution."  "  Everjrwhere,  but  especially  throughout 
the  North  of  Europe,  the  breach  of  feeling  and  sympathy 
1  Banke,  DtuUek.  Otek.,  I.  83. 
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went  on  widening ;  so  that  all  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,  started,  like  giants  out  of  their 
sleep,  at  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet." ' 

1  TaiU  Talk  (July  84,  1830).  Almost  the  iame  statement  as  to  the  moial 
(all  of  the  Papacy  is  made  by  a  fair-minded  Catholic  historian.  He  traces  iti 
decline  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  throagh  the  period  of  the  Reforming 
Councils,  and  the  reign  of  Ju'ioa  II.  and  the  popes  of  the  house  of  Hedid. 
"  Bii  dahin  hatten  die  PSpste  durch  ihr  Vermittleramt  iiber  den  Fiirsten  ges- 
landen;  jetztaberstellten  sie  sich  denselben  gleich  und  erweckten,  durch  ihn 
Under-  nnd  Krirgslnst,  Neid  und  Hass  gegen  sich.  So  war  die  ganze  morat 
iKhe  Kraft,  vodorch  Bom  seit  vier  Jahrhunderten  die  Welt  beherrscht  hatta, 
■ntaigTaben,  und  es  bedtlrfte  nur  eines  kraftigen  Stosses,  nm  sic  iiber  d« 
I  IB  wofan."    J.  I.  Bitter,  KinAengtidtiehte,  0.  14S. 
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SPECIAL  CAUSES    AND    OMENS  OF  AN  ECCLE8IA8TI0A1 
REVOLUTION  PRIOR  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  mediaeval  type  of  religion,  in  contrast  with  prim 
itive  Christianity,  is  pervaded  by  a  certain  legalism. 
Everything  is  prescribed,  reduced  to  rule,  subjected  to 
authority.  Mediajval  Catholicism  may  be  contemplated 
under  tlie  three  departments  of  dogma,  of  pohty,  and 
of  Christian  life,  under  which  modes  of  worsliip  are 
included.'  Under  this  last  comprehensive  rubric,  mon- 
asticism,  for  example,  wliich  springs  out  of  a  certain  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  life,  belongs.  The  dogmatic  sya- 
tem,  as  elaborated  by  the  schoolmen  from  the  materials 
furnished  bj'  tradition  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 
constituted  a  vast  body  of  doctrine,  which  every  Chris- 
tian was  bound  to  accept  in  all  its  particulars.  The 
polity  of  the  Church  lodged  all  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  superior  class,  the  priesthood,  who  were  the  com- 
missioned, indispensitble  almoners  of  divine  grace.  The 
worship  centered  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  a  constantly 
repeated  miracle  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
In  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  the  visible  act  was  made ' 
'to  count  for  so  much,  ceremonies  were  so  multiplied  and 
BO  higldy  valued,  tliat  a  character  of  externality  was 
stamped  upon  the  method  of  salvation.  Salvation,  in- 
stead of  being  a  purely  gratuitous  act,  flowing  from  the 
mercy  of  God,  was  connected  with  human  merit.  The 
quantitative,  as   opposed  to  the  qualitative  standard  of 

1  UUounn,  Re/omatonn  vor  dtr  Reformation,  I.  p.  13  acq. 
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excellence,  the  disposition  to  lay  stress  on  perfonnancea 
and  abstinences,  instead  of  the  spirit  or  principle  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  life,  lay  at  the  root  of  celibacy 
and  the  monastic  institution.  The  masses,  pilgrimages, 
fastings,  fls^llations,  prayers  to  saints,  homage  to  theii 
relics  and  images,  and  similar  features  so  prominent  in 
mediajval  piety,  illustrate  its  essential  character,  t'hria- 
tianity  was  converted  into  an  external  ordinance,  into  a 
round  of  observances.' 

The  reaction  which  manifested  itself  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Church,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  might 
have  a  special  relation  to  either  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  mediajval  system,  or  it  might  be  directed 
against  them  all  together.  It  might  appear  in  the  form 
of  dissent  from  the  prevailing  dogmas,  especially  from 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit  in  salvation ;  it  might  be 
leveled  against  the  priesthood  as  usurping  a  function  not 
given  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  departing  in  varioua 
ways  from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry  ; 
it  might  take  the  form  of  an  explicit  or  indirect  resist- 
ance to  the  exaggerated  esteem  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  austerities.  In  either  of  these  directions  the  spirit- 
ual element  of  Christianity,  which  had  become  overlaid 
and  cramped  by  traditions,  might  appear  as  an  antago- 
nistic or  silently  renovating  force.  A  general  progress  of 
intelligence,  especially  if  it  should  lead  to  the  study  of 
early  Christianity,  would  tend  to  the  same  result. 

The  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  have  been  prop- 
erly divided  into  two  classes.^  The  first  of  them  con- 
sists of  the  men  who,  in  the  quiet  path  of  theological 
research  and  teaching,  or  by  practical  exertions  in  behalf 
of  a  contemplative,  spiritual  tone  of  piety,  were  under- 
mining the  traditional  system.     The  second  embraces  the 


»  Thia  f»ct  u  well  preiented  by  Ullauui.  Seformaltren  tor  d*r  Jt«/anMKM, 
(.  p.  xiii.  seq.,  p.  8  seq. 
t  UUnuan,  i.  p.  1(  Kq. 
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nauaes  if  men  who  are  better  known,  for  the  reason  that 
they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  ideas  practically  in  the 
way  f/f  effecting  ecclesiastical  changes.  The  first  class 
are  more  obscure,  but  were  not  less  influential  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  the  Reformation.  Protestantism  waa 
a  return  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  authentic  source  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  to  the  principle  that  salvation, 
that  inward  peace,  is  not  from  the  Church  or  from  human 
works  ethical  or  ceremonial,  but  through  Christ  alone, 
received  by  the  soul  in  an  act  of  trust.  Whoever, 
whether  in  the  chair  of  theology,  in  the  pulpit,  through 
the  devotional  treatise,  or  by  fostering  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  of  history,  or  in  perilous  combat  with  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  drew  the  minds  of  men  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  religion,  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  a  reformer  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  reviewed  the  rise  of 
the  hierarchical  order,  and  have  noticed  one  of  the  main 
causes,  the  tendency  to  centralization,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, which  had  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  materially  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Papacy. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  various  special 
causes  and  omens  of  an  approaching  revolution,  which 
would  affect  not  only  the  polity  but  the  entire  religious 
system  of  the  mediasval  Church. 

I.  Among  these  phenomena  is  to  be  mentioned  the  rise 
of  anti-saccrdotal  sects  which  sprang  up  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth.  Tliese  indicated  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction 
■with  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  and  with  prelatica/ 
government  in  the  Church.  There  were  individuals,  like 
Peter  of  Bruys,  liimaelf  a  priest,  and  Henry  the  Deacon, 
R  monk  of  Clugny,  who,  in  the  earUer  part  of  the  twelfth 
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century,  made  a  great  disturbance  in  Southern  France  by 
vehement  invectives  against  the  immoralities  of  the  priest- 
hood and  their  usurped  dominion.  The  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  persons  of  this  eh;iracter,  whose  impassioned 
harajigues  won  for  them  numerous  adherents,  shows  that 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  clergy  was  shaken.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  sectaries  of  this  period  are  th^ 
Catharists,  who  were  found  in  several  countries,  but 
•were  most  numerous  in  the  cities  of  North  Italy  and  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  duaUsm  of  the  ancient  Manicheans 
and  of  the  later  Paulicians — the  theory  that  the  empire 
of  the  world  is  divided  between  two  antagonistic  princi- 
ples—  together  with  the  asceticism  that  grows  out  of  it, 
reappears  in  a  group  of  sects,  which  wear  different  names 
in  the  various  regions  where  they  are  fomid.^  They  are 
characterized  in  common  by  a  renunciation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood.  In  Southern  France,  where 
they  acquired  the  name  of  Albigenses,  they  were  well 
organized,  and  were  protected  by  powerful  laymen.  The 
poems  of  the  troubadours  show  to  what  extent  the  clergy 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  this  wealthy  and  flourishing 
district,*  In  the  extensive,  opulent,  and  most  civilized 
portion  of  France,  which  formed  the  dominion  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  the  old  religion  was  virtually  sup- 
planted by  the  new  sect.  The  Albigensian  preachers,  who 
mingled  ^v^th  their  heterodox  tenets  a  sincere  zeal  for 
purity  of  life,  were  heard  with  favor  by  all  classes.  The 
extirpation  of  this  numerous  and  formidable  sect  was  ac- 

'  Upon  the  origin  and  mutual  relation  of  ihcsMi  »ect!i,  their  tenets,  and  theii 
rclfttinn  lo  the  enrlicr  dualtstic  heresies,  gee  Neander,  Church  Hialnry,  W.  559, 
(cq.;  Gie«eler,  Kirchengetchichle,  in.  iii.  7,  §87;  iiilman,  ffuton/ of  Latim 
ClirittuMity,  V.  156  »c<). ;  Baiir,  Kirchtnyttchichtt,  iii.  489  seq.:  Schmidt, 
Hill,  tt  D'lClrine  de  la  Sectr  dt$  Oilhartt  (Paris,  1849),  ami  article  "  Katharer  " 
in  nenog'g  Rtal-EncyclopBiiU ;  Ilahn,  Geichtchte  d.  Ketzerim  Millelnlter,  i.  ; 
MoHland,  Fncl$  and  Documtnit  illustralin  of  the  Hiitury,  ttc,  of  Iht  Albi- 
fmnt  a»d  tht  WaUmtes  (1833);  also,  fight  £uay»(Lond.  1852).  Schmidt 
tttftpU  tn  dinprore  the  historic  ronnectioD  of  the  Catharints  irith  the  Ptaliciuu 
■■  well  u  irith  the  Manicheana. 

I  Hilman,  Latin  Chritiiamly,  v.  161     See  also  p.  137. 
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complished  only  through  a  bloody  crusade,  that  was  set 
on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  III.,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisition,  which  here  had  its 
beginning.'  The  Albigenses,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  in  their  rejection  of  pilgrimages  and  of  certain  prac- 
tices, like  the  worship  of  siilnts  and  images,  anticipated 
the  Protestant  doctrine  ;  although  in  other  respects  their 
creed  is  even  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism than  is  that  of  their  opponents.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Papacy  appeared 
to  be  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  could  only  be  put  down  by  a  great  exertion  of 
militarj'  force,  and  by  brutalities  which  have  left  an  in- 
delible stain  upon  those  who  instigated  them.' 

The  Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  vnih  Manichean 
doctrine,  and  distinct  from  the  Catharists,  arose  in  1170, 
under  the  lead  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons.  Finding  them- 
selves forbidden  to  preach  in  a  simple  manner,  after  the 
example  of  tlie  Apostles,  the  "  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,"  as 
they  were  styled,  made  a  stand  against  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  Gospel.  Although  the  Waldenses 
are  not  of  so  high  antiquity  as  was  often  supposed,  since 
they  do  not  reach  further  back  than  Waldo,  and  although 
they  were  far  less  enlightened  .os  to  doctrine  than  they  be- 
came after  they  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  Protes- 
tantism, yet  their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
opposition  to  clerical  usurpation  and  profligacy,  entitle 
them  to  a  place  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation.* 

1  "It  wu  a  war,"  sayii  Guizot,  "between  feadal  Fnuice  and  municipal 
FraocB."     Ilutory  of  CirilUatlon,  Icct.  x. 

<  The  diKtinfnii'liecl  Catholic  theologian,  Hefele,  in  the  Kirehen-Laeiion, 
■rt.  "Albipcn!<es,"  endeavors  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  ec 
eletiastical  authorities  for  the  Albigcnsian  mas-iacres.  But  this  is  possible  onl; 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  was  not  until  frightful  atrocities  had  been  com- 
mitted, that  an  attempt  was  made  to  curb  the  ferocity  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  most  urf^cnt  appeals. 

■  The  principal  works  which  have  aerred  to  settle  disputed  points  respectiof 
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WhereTer  they  went,  they  kindled  among  the  people  the 
desiie  to  read  the  Bible.  The  principal  theatre  of  their 
labors  was  Milan,  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France,  where  the  hierarchy  had  a 
•weaker  b^ld  on  the  people,  and  where  many  wlio  were 
disgasted  with  the  priesthood  were  likewise  repelled  by 
•  ho  obnoxious  theology  of  the  Catharista. 

The  departure  of  the  Franciscans  from  the  ruie  of 
poverty  led  the  stricter  party  in  that  order  to  break  off ; 
and  all  efforts  to  heal  the  schism  proved  ineffectual.  The 
Spirituals,  as  the  stricter  sect  were  called,  in  their  zeal 
against  ecclesiiistical  corruption  did  not  spare  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  they,  especially  the  lay  brethren  among 
them,  the  Fratricelli,  were  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed 
in  the  Netherlands  societies  of  praying  women,  calling 
themselves  Beguines,  who  led  a  life  of  devotion  without 
monastic  vows.  Similar  societies  of  men,  who  were  called 
Beghards,  were  afterwards  formed.  Many  of  both  classes, 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  monastic  orders.  Many,  following  the 
rule  of  poverty,  became  mendicants  alcng  the  Rhine  and, 
perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  the  sect  of  the  Free 
Spirit  —  a  Pantheistic  sect  —  adopted  heretical  opinions  ; 
so  that  the  names  Beguine  and  Beghard,  outside  of  the 
Netherlands,  became  synonymous  with  heretic.  A  swarm 
of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  known  by  these  appellations, 
cherished  a  sincere  hostility  to  the  corrupt  administration 
of  the  Church. 

tbe  Waldcnsea  are  Dieckhoff,  Dit  Waldetuer  im  MiUtlalter  (1861);  Herzog 
Die  romanitchen  WaUeruer  (1853).  Herzog  haa  brought  forward  new  infor- 
mation in  bin  article  on  the  WaMensci  in  his  Real-Eneyclopadie.  The  lately 
diaooT«:ed  manuacript  of  the  \obla  Ltt/cton  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
Ihh  poem  waa  composed  in  the  fifteenth  centur}*  On  the  date  of  the  oth«t 
Waldenaian  writings,  and  the  interpolations  which  they  have  suffered,  see  Her 
•u^'s  article.  That  the  Waldensea  have  no  existence  prior  to  Waldo  u  eoQ 
•adad  at  prsatnt  by  competent  acholaia. 
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The  existence  aiifl  the  numhur  of  this  species  of  oecta- 
lies,  whom  the  Inquisition  coulrl  not  extirpate,  and  who, 
it  should  be  observed,  were  mostly  plain  and  unlearned 
people,  prove  that  a  profound  dissatisfaction  witii  tlie 
existing  order  of  things,  and  a  deep  craving,  mingled 
though  it  was  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  for  the 
restoration  of  a  more  simple  and  apostolic  typo  of  Chris- 
tianity, had  penetrated  the  lower  orders  of  society.  For- 
merly they  who  were  offended  by  the  wealtli  and  worldly 
temper  of  the  clergy,  had  found  relief  by  retreating  to 
the  austerities  of  monastic  life  within  the  Church.  But 
the  monastic  societies,  each  in  its  turn,  as  they  grew 
older,  fell  into  tlie  luxurious  ways  from  which  their  foun- 
ders had  been  anxious  to  escape.  Now,  as  we  approach 
the  epoch  of  the  Refonnation,  we  observe  the  tendency 
of  this  sort  of  disaffection  to  embody  itself  in  sects  which 
assume  a  questionable  or  openly  inimical  attitude  towards 
the  Church.  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion was  not  left  for  them  to  accomplish,  but  was  reserved 
for  enhghtened  and  sober-minded  men,  who  would  know 
how  to  build  up  as  well  as  to  destroy. 

II.  The  Conservative  Reformers,  the  champions  of  the 
liberal,  episcopal,  or  Galilean,  as  contrasted  with  the 
papal  conception  of  the  hierarchy  ;  the  leaders  in  the 
reforming  councils,  both  by  what  these  eminent  men 
achieved  and  by  what  they  failed  to  achieve,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  change  from  whicli  they  themselvea 
would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  In  carrying  forward  their 
battle  they  were  led  to  expose  with  unsparing  severity 
the  errors  and  crimes,  as  well  as  the  enormous  usurpations 
of  authority,  with  which  the  popes  were  chargeable.  This 
could  not  but  essentially  lower  the  respect  of  men  for  the 
papal  office  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  discomfitiire  of 
these  reformers,  as  far  as  their  principal  attempt  is  con- 
cerned, to  reform  the  Church  "  in  head  and  members,"  a 
discomfiture  effected  by  the  persistency  and  dexterity  of 
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the  popes  and  their  adherents,  could  not  fail  to  leave  the 
impression  on  many  minds  that  a  more  stringent  remedy 
wotdd  have  to  be  sought  for  the  unbearable  gi-ievanoea 
under  which  the  Church  labored.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  Geraon,  D' Ailly,  and  their  compeers, 
were  as  firmly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in 
the  Church,  and  to  the  traditional  dogmatic  system,  as 
were  tlieir  opponents.  At  Constance,  the  Paris  theo- 
logians almost  outstripped  their  papal  antagonists  in  the 
violent  treatment  of  Huss  during  the  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  condemned  him 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  stake.  It  was  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals,  not  of  doctrine,  at  which  they  aimed  ;  the 
distribution,  but  not  the  destruction  of  priestly  authority. 
in.  But  there  were  individuals  before,  and  long  before 
the  time  of  Luther,  who  are  appropriately  called  radical 
reformers  ;  men  who,  in  essential  points,  anticipated  the 
Protestant  movement.  Tliere  were  conspicuous  efforts 
which,  if  they  proved  to  a  considerable  extent  abortive 
at  the  moment,  left  seed  to  ripen  afterwards,  and  were 
the  harbinger  of  more  effectual  measures.  Of  all  this 
class  of  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  John  Wick- 
Uffe  is  the  most  remarkable.'  Living  in  the  midst  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Luther ;  not  an  obscure  or  illiterate  man,  but  a 
trained  theologian,  a  Professor  at  Oxford ;  not  hiding 
hia  opinions,  but  proclaiming  them  with  boldness ;  he, 
nevertheless,  took  the  position  not  only  of  a  Protestant, 
but,  in  many  important  particulars,  of  a  Puritan.  In  his 
principal  work  he  affirms  that  no  ^v^iting,  not  even  a 
papal  decree,  has  any  validity  further  than  it  is  founded 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  denies  transubstantiation,  and 

1  Lift  nnH  Suffrringi  of  John  Wickli/,  by  J.  I-eiri»  (Oxford,  1830);  Life  of 
Wtiktif,  by  Charle.1  Webb  Le  Ba»  (ISW);  John  da  Wydife,  a  Monograph. 
Vy  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  T).  (I>ondon,  1853);  Weber,  Guehichte  der  akatholit- 
linn  Kirchen  ».  Stctcn  mn  Grot$-Briltanien,  i.  63  a«q. ;  Hardwick,  Hitlory  of 
Ju  Chritian  Church :  Hid  ile  Age,  p.  403  Mq. 
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■ttiibutea  the  origin  of  this  dogma  to  the  substitution  of 
a  belief  in  papal  declarations  for  belief  in  the  Bible ; 
he  asserta  that  in  the  primitive  Church  there  were  but 
two  sorts  of  clergy ;  doubts  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the 
rites  of  confirmation  and  extreme  UDction  ;  would  have 
all  interference  with  civil  aflfaira  and  temporal  authority 
interdicted  to  the  clergy ;  spealts  against  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession ;  avers  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  bind  and  loose  is  of  no  effect,  save  when  it  is  conformed 
to  the  judgment  of  Christ ;  is  opposed  to  the  multiplied 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  popes,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  monks, 
canons,  and  the  rest ;  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences and  supererogatory  merits,  the  doctrine  of  the 
excellence  of  poverty,  as  that  was  held  and  as  it  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  mendicant  orders  ;  and  he  sets  him- 
self against  artificial  church  music,  pictures  in  worship, 
consecration  with  the  use  of  oil  and  salt,  canonization, 
pilgrimages,  church  asylums  for  criminals,  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.^  Almost  every  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
mediajval  and  papal  church,  as  contrasted  with  the  Prot- 
estant, is  directly  disowned  and  combated  by  Wickliffe. 
How  was  it  possible  that  he  could  do  this  so  long,  in  that 
age,  with  comparative  impunity,  and  die  at  last  in  his 
bed,  when  so  many  whom  he  immeasurably  outstripped 
in  his  reformatory  ideas  paid  for  their  dissent  with  their 
lives?  'ITie  reason  is  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  he 
identified  himself  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
with  the  secular  or  parish  clergy  in  their  struggle  against 
the  aspiring  mendicant  orders,  and  still  more  in  the  fact 
that  he  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a  champion  of  civil 
and  kingly  authority,  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments. 
He  was  protected  by  Edward  IH.,  whose  cause  against 
papal  tyranny  he  had  supported ;  and  after  Edward's 
death,  by  powerful  nobles.     He  was  strong  enough  to 

I  l^tgt  extncts  from  the  Trialogut  are  in  Gieseler,  in.  ir.  8.  §  ISS.  n.  1.    Ai 
«Ml^i>  of  it  ia  pTBD  in  Turner,  ffittory  of  England,  r. 
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withstand  the  opposition  to  his  work  of  translating  the 
Bible,  and  publicly  to  defend  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  Not  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  relation  of  the  Idiiga  to  the 
clergy  was  changed,  was  tlie  persecntion  of  the  Wick- 
liffites,  or  Lollards,  as  they  were  called,  vigorously  under- 
taker. They  were  not  exterminated;  but  the  principles 
of  Wickliffe  continued  to  have  adherents  in  the  poor  and 
obscure  classes  in  England,  down  to  the  outbreaking  of 
the  Protestant  movement.  It  is  remarkable  that  Wick- 
liffe predicted  that  among  the  monks  themselves  there 
would  arise  persons  who  would  abandon  their  false  inter- 
pretations of  Christianity,  and,  returning  to  the  original 
religion  of  Christ,  would  build  up  the  Church  in  the 
spirit  of  I'aul.* 

In  the  same  rank  with  Wickliffe  stands  the  name  of 
John  Huss.^  Before  him  in  Bohemia  there  had  appeared 
Militz  and  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  preachers  animated 
with  the  fiery  zeal  of  prophets,  and  lifting  up  their 
voices,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  against  the  corruption 
of  religion.^  Still  more  was  Huss  indebted  to  Matthias 
of  Janow,  whose  ideas  respecting  the  Church  and  the 
relations  of  clergy  to  laity  involved  the  germs  of  changes 
more  radical  than  he  himself  perceived.  Huss  was 
[strongly  influenced,  hkewise,  by  the  writings  of  Wick- 

•  The  ftillirwing  pacsage  i«  from  the  Trinloffiu :  "  Suppono  autem  quo<l  aliqni 
Intrea,  qnos  Dctts  doccre  itip^iatur,  ad  religionem  primaivam  Chrixti  dcrotiui 
ABnTertentiir,  ct  relieta  sua  perfidia,  sive  obteota  five  petita  Antichrist!  licentia, 
rwlibant  libcre  ad  religionem  Christ!  prioiKvam,  et  tunc  ledillcabunt  eccle!<iam 
iirat  Piolim."     Se«  Noander,  v.  173. 

>  llutrrria  it  itimumenta  Jo.  Hut  et  Oierim.  Pragennt  (1716);  FaUdqr, 
Docmntnta  Mngutri  J.  flutf  and  the  Gftchichte  Bohmens  by  the  Bam* 
•ntlioT;  Ncander,  Church  History,  v.  235  nei].;  Gillett,  Li/e  and  Time*  of 
John  Hutt  (18711;  the  works  of  Van  dcr  Ilanlt  and  Lenfant  upon  the  Conn- 
ie of  Constance;  L.  Kmmme.,  Oachichte  d.  Bohmitch.  Rtformnt.  im  XV, 
fokrk,  (IS)})!);  Wessenherg,  Die  grotten  Kirchennriammlungtn  dtt  XV. 
XVI.  Jakrh.  (vol.  ii.  1840;;  Curwenks,  G§ch  dtr  Krang.  Kircht  im 
fiMMaMit,  StoLs.  Leipzig,  1869-70. 

■  Keander,  t.  178  aeq. ;  Jordan,  Vorliu/tr  da  IJutsittnthunt  in  BSkmtt 
UhvlR,  18M). 
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lifife,  and  was  active  in  disseminating  them.  The  Bo- 
hemian reformer  had  less  theological  acumen  than  the 
English,  with  whom  he  agreed  in  his  advocacy  of  philo- 
sophical realism  and  predestination  ;  nor  did  he  go  so  far 
on  the  road  of  doctrinal  innovation ;  since  Huss,  to  the 
last,  was  a  believer  in  transubstantiation.  But  in  his 
conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  in 
his  zeal  for  practical  holiness,  and  in  his  exaltation  of 
the  Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  in  moral  excellence  and  heroism  of  character, 
Huss  was  outdone  by  none  of  the  reformers  before  or 
since.  Luther,  when  he  was  a  monk,  accidentally  fell 
upon  a  volume  of  the  sei-mons  of  Huss,  in  the  convent 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  was  struck  with  wonder  tliat 
the  author  of  such  sentiments  as  they  contained  should 
have  been  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In  the  attitude 
which  Huss  assumed  before  the  Council  of  Constance, 
there  was  involved  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Protestantism  —  that  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  He  was  commanded  to  retnict  his  avowals  of 
opinion,  and  this  he  refused  to  do  until  he  could  be  con- 
vinced by  argument  and  by  citations  from  Scripture  that 
his  opinions  were  erroneous.  That  is,  he  went  behind 
the  authority  of  the  Council.  This  itself,  in  their  eyes, 
amounted  to  flagrant  heresy,  and  was  sufBcient  to  con- 
demn him.  It  was  a  repudiation,  on  his  side,  of  the 
principle  of  Church  authority,  which  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  cruel  execution  of  Husa 
(141.*^)  and  of  Jerome,  especially  as  the  former  had 
rested  on  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct,  excited  a  storm  of 
wrath  among  their  countrymen  and  adherents.'     Bohe* 

>  That  there  was  no  violation  of  the  Mfe-conduct  is  aviumed  by  Palackj 
Ctch.  Bohmeiu,  and  ia  maintained  by  Hefele,  Concilicni/tscliichtt,  rii.  For  a 
t«view  of  Hefele  and  a  dincuasion  of  this  point,  see  IVew  Englnnder,  April,  187l( 
One  of  the  principal  offenses  of  Hdks,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council  and  of  many 
wnterv  sinci',  was  the  doutrine,  imputed  to  him,  that  prelates  and  magistrate* 
leparated  from  Christ  by  mortal  sin,  really  cease  to  be  invested  with  tbek 
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mia  was  long  the  theatre  of  violent  iigitation  and  of  civil 
war.  Repeated  crusades  were  undertaken  against  the 
Hussites,  but  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  assailants. 
More  pacific  measures,  coupled  with  internal  conflicts 
in  their  own  body,  finally  reduced  their  strength  and 
left  them  a  prey  to  their  persecutors;  but  the  Bohe- 
miah  brethren,  an  offshoot  from  the  more  radical  of  the 
Hussite  parties,  continued  to  exist  in  separation  from 
the  Church ;  and  in  their  confessions,  drawn  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  reject  transub- 
Btantiation,  purgatory,  and  the  worship  of  saints. 

Other  names  exist,  less  renowned  than  those  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  Huss,  but  equally  deserving  to  be  inscribed 
among  the  heralds  of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  is 
John  Wessel,  who  was  connected  at  different  times  with 
the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Heidel- 
berg, as  a  teacher  of  theology,  and  died  in  1489.'  He 
f  Bet  forth  in  explicit  and  emphatic  language  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Against  the  alleged  in- 
fallibility of  bishops  and  pontiffs,  he  avers  that  many  of 
the  greatest  popes  have  fallen  into  pestilent  errors  both 
of  doctrine  and  practice;  giving  as  examples,  Benedict 
Xni.,  Boniface  IX.,  John  XXIH.,  Pius  H.,  and  Sixtua 
IV.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  reformers  which  Wessel  did  not  avow. 
Luther,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  several  of  Wes- 


This  wu  thought  (o  strike  at  the  foiindatinna  of  all  civil  and  ecc'Jesi- 
I  authority.  Bnt  Hum  explained  to  the  Council  that,  in  his  view,  such 
ova  MTV  still  to  be  recognized  quoad  officiun^  though  not  quoad  meritum. 
t'lhtr  are  destitute  of  Ihe  ethical  character  that  forms  the  moral  essence  of  th« 
office,  though  still  exercising  its  functions.  See,  on  this  important  question, 
I'alackr,  in.  i.  353;  Kmnimcl,  p.  019;  We.Menburg,  ii.  ITl;  also,  Hefele,  Con- 
aHifrngf-tehichlt,  rn.  i.  163.  To  Wickliffe  were  imputed  similar  opinions. 
nly  those  in  a  state  of  grace,  he  held,  can  posse.s5  property;  others  mar 
bat  not  Antv.— Gicseler,  iii.,  'v  c.  viii.  §  126,  n.  18;  Schriickh, 
mgttciiehte,  xsxiv.  &36. 
»  "nit  career  of  Wessel  and  his  principles  are  fully  described  by  Ullmann, 
Tol.  ii-  pp.  287.642.  For  the  reformatory  opinions  of  John  iif  floch  anJ 
fohn  of  Wc9«l,  see  nimann,  and  Gieseler,  IIL  t.  5,  {  153. 
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Bel's  treatises,  declares  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  admi* 
rable  genius,  a  rare  and  great  soul,  and  so  far  in  accord 
with  him  as  to  doctrine,  that  if  he  had  read  sooner  the 
works  of  Wessel,  it  might  have  been  plausibly  said  by  his 
enemies  that  he  had  borrowed  everything  from  them. 

A  man  whose  doctrinal  position  was  far  less  diverse 
from  the  current  system,  but  who  must  be  ranked  among 
the  noted  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  is  Savonarola.* 
From  1489  to  his  death  in  1498,  he  lived  at  Florence, 
and  for  a  while,  by  the  force  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  and  by  his  commanding  eloquence,  ex- 
erted a  ruling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Medici  from  Florence.  Against  their  tyranny  and 
the  immoralities  which  they  fostered  he  directed  from 
the  pulpit  his  sharp  invectives.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  French  imder  Charles  VIII.,  which  Savonarola  had 
predicted,  he  was  able,  through  the  personal  respect, 
amoimting  to  awe,  with  which  he  inspired  the  king,  to 
render  important  services  to  Florence.  His  position 
there  resembled  that  which  Calvin  long  maintained  at 

1  The  two  principal  German  biographies  of  Saronarola  are  by  Rudelbach 
(Hamburg,  1835),  and  Meier  (Berlin,  1838 ),  the  former  of  whirh  treaU  prin- 
cipally of  Saronarola'n  doctrine,  the  latter  of  the  events  of  bis  career.  Froni 
the  French  we  have  Jerome  Savonarola,  la  Vie,  let  PreJicalioiu,  ie$  EcriU,  par 
F.  T.  Ptrreni  (Paris,  1883).  An  extremely  valuable  life  of  Siironarola  is  that 
by  Villari  —  La  Storia  de  Girolamo  Saronarola  e  de'  sao!  tempi,  anrrala  da 
Pajgvale  Viliari  con  TiuiiCo  di  nuovi  docamenti  (Firenze,  185!)).  Villari,  in 
hii  Prtfadone,  criticizeii  the  previou  biographem,  including;  the  English  work 
by  Madden.  He  considem  that  Kudclbncb  and  others  have  exaggerated  the 
Protestant  tendencies  of  the  g^reat  Dominican;  that  he  adhered  substartially 
to  the  dogmatic  system  of  theCbim-h,  though  hostile  to  papal  absolutism. 
Villari  vindicates  him  against  the  common  imputation  of  a  demagogical  tem- 
per and  exhibits  him  as  a  thorough  patriDt.  He  also  shows  that  ^^avonarola'• 
racillalion  under  torture  was  only  in  reference  to  the  source  of  his  propherius, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural ;  a  point  on  which  he  had  cherished  no  uniform 
conviction.  An  instractive  and  brilliant  article  by  Milman  (written  prior  to 
(he  publication  of  Villari's  Life)  appeared  in  the  Qunrttrli/  Reviein  (1859).  It 
ia  found  in  Milman's  fsmyi  (London,  1870).  Rnmnla,  by  (Jeorge  Eliot  (Mra. 
Lewes),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  present  day,  presenta  • 
itrUune  picture  of  Saronarola  and  of  Florentine  lift  In  hit  time. 
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Geneva.  A  Dominican,  stimulated  to  stricter  asceticism 
by  the  demoralizt'd  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  so- 
ciety, he  poured  out  hia  rebukes  without  stint,  until  the 
political  and  religious  elements  that  were  combined 
against  him,  effected  hia  destruction.^  He  had  pro- 
nounced the  excommunication,  which  was  issued  against 
LJm  by  the  flagitious  Alexander  VI.,  void,  hiid  declared 
that  it  was  from  the  devil,  and  he  had  continued  to 
preach  against  the  papal  prohibition.  In  prison  he  com- 
posed a  tract  upon  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in  which  he 
comes  so  near  the  Protestant  views  of  justification,  that 
Luther  published  it  \vith  a  laudatory  preface.  Savona- 
rola did  not  despair  of  the  cause  for  which  he  laid  down 
his  life,  but  predicted  a  coming  Reformation. 

IV.  We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  men  who  power- 
fully, though  indirectly,  paved  tlie  way  for  the  Protes- 
tant Revolution  —  the  Mystics.^ 

Mysticism  liad  developed  itself  all  through  the  scholas- 
tic periixl,  in  individuals  of  profound  religious  feehng,  to 
whom  the  exclusively  dialectical  tendency  was  repugnant. 
Such  men  were  St.  Bernard,  Bouaventura,  and  the  school 
of  St.  Victor.     Ansehn  himself,  the  father  of  the  school- 
men, mingled  with  his  logical  habit  a  mystical  vein,  and 
this  combination  was  in  fact  characteristic  of  the  best  of 
the  scholastic  theologians.      But  with   the   decline   of 
L  Bcholasticism,  partly  as  a  cause  and  partly  as  an  effect, 
'mysticism  assumed  a  more  distinct  shape,     The  charac- 
teriBtic  of  the  mystics  is  the  life  of  feeling ;  the  prefer- 
jCnc*  of    intuition    to  logic,   the   quest  for    knowledge 
'through  light  imparted  to  feeling  rather  than  by   pro- 


<  For  an  example  of  his  drnancind'nn  of  Uic  venality  and  other  nins  of  the 
iler^,  see  Villflri,  ii.  80:  "  Vendcno  i  benelUi,  vendono  i  sacramenti,  reo- 
tfono  le  meMcdei  matrimonU.  vendono  ogni  cusa,"  etc. 

'  CpoD  the  Myatic*,  besides  Ullinann's  work,  Die  Re/orvtatoren  vorder  Rt- 
Uion,  and  Ncander,  v.  380  acq.,  see  C.  Schmidt,  Elwltt  lur  le  ilyiticum4 
UrmMtlau  SIV.  necU(\Hl)\  HcliTericn,  Die  chrM.  Myttik  (1843);  Noark 
\4ttdt.  d.  Myttik  (1853);  R.  A.  Vaiighan,  Hourt  with  the  Jfy<lia(  18dS). 
i 
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sesses  of  the  intellect ;  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
Boul,  elevated  to  a  holy  calm  by  the  consciousness  of  Ilia 
presence ;  absolute  seK-renunciation  and  the  absorption 
of  the  human  will  into  the  divine ;  the  ecstatic  mood. 
The  theory  of  the  mystic  may  easily  slide  into  panthe- 
ism, where  the  union  of  the  human  spirit  with  tlie  diniie 
is  resolved  into  the  identification  of  the  two.^  This  ten- 
dency is  perceptible  in  one  cl.ass  of  the  ante-Protestant 
mystics,  of  which  Master  Eckart  is  a  prominent  repre- 
Bentative.  He  was  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  for 
Saxony  ;  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rhine,  and  he  died  about  1329,  Affiliated  so- 
cieties calling  themselves  the  Friends  of  God,  although 
they  formed  no  sect,  grew  up  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands.  They  made  religion 
centre  in  a  calm  devoutness,  in  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  in  labors  of  benevolence.  It  was  in  Cologiie,  Stras- 
burg,  and  in  other  places  in  the  neighboi-hood  of  the 
Rhine,  that  the  preachers  of  this  class  chiefly  flourished. 
Of  them  the  most  eminent  is  John  Tauler  (1290-1361), 
Doctor  sublimia  et  illuminatus,  as  he  was  styled,  a 
pupil  of  Eckart,  but  an  opposer  of  pantheism  and  a 
preacher  of  evangelical  fervor.*  To  him  Luther  errone- 
ously ascribed  the  little  book  which  emanated  from  some 
member  of  this  mystical  school,  called  "The  German 
Theology,"  a  book  which  Luther  published  anew  in  1516, 
and  from  which  he  said  that,  next  to  the  Bible  and  St. 
Augustine,  he  had  Icjimed  more  than  from  any  other 
book  of  what  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are.  The 
mystics  were  eagerly  heard  by  thousands  who  yearned 

>  On  Iho  nnture  of  mysticism,  see  Rittcr,  Gtch.  d.  chriuL  PkiloiopkU,  tv.  690 
nq.  Kilter  explains  especially  the  ideas  of  Qereon.  See  also,  Uase,  Hutttrm 
Bedirivim. 

»  C.  Si-limidl,  Juhiinne)  TauJer  ron  Stnubaiif  (1841);  ti/d  of  Taultr,  lottA 
Tvftnly-frt  <;/■  hit  Strmom,  translated  from  the  Oerman  by  Susanna  Wink 
worth,  to  wliiih  arc  added  a  preface  by  Rev.  0.  Kingsley,  and  ao  intruductioi 
kr  Rer.  K.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.  (New  York,  1868). 
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for  a  more  vital  kind  of  religion  than  tlie  Church  had 
affoi-ded  them.  Tlie  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomsui 
a  Kempis,  a  work  which  has  probably  had  a  larger  circu- 
lation than  any  other  except  the  Bible,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  mystical  school.*  Tho 
reformatory  effect  of  the  mystics  was  twofold:  they 
Weakened  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  system  and 
called  men  away  from  a  dogmatic  religion  to  something 
more  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  their  labors,  likewise, 
tended  to  break  up  the  excessive  esteem  of  outward 
sacraments  and  ceremonies.  Standing  within  the  Church 
and  making  no  quarrel  with  it,  they  were  thus  preparing 
the  ground,  especially  in  Gt'rmany,  through  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  Protestant  reform.  With 
these  pioneers  of  reform,  and  not  with  men  like  Huss  and 
Wickliffe,  the  religious  training  of  Luther  and  his  great 
movement  have  a  direct  historical  connection. 

V.  An  event  of  signal  importance,  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  and  means  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  was 
the  revival  of  learning.  This  great  intellectual  change 
emanated  from  Italy  as  its  fountain.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  midst  of  prevailing  darkness  and  disorder, 
Italy  never  whoUj'^  lost  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization. 
"  The  night  which  descended  upon  her  was  the  night  of 
an  Arctic  summer.  The  dawn  began  to  re-appear  before 
the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset  had  faded  from 
the  horizon."*  The  three  great  writers,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  introduced  a  new  era  of  culture. 
To  the  long  neglect  which  the  classic  authors  had 
BuiTered,  Dante  refers,  when  he  says  of  Virgil  that  he 

"  Seemed  from  long  conr.lnuod  silence  hoarse."  ■ 
The  mind  of  Italy  more  and  more  turned  back  upon  iti 


'  Dpon  Uie  authorship  of  this  work,  ««e  Gieseler,  lU   t.  4.  J  146 ;  I'  Joani^ 
fi  711  »eq. ;  Schmidt  in  Hcraog's  Rtal-Encycl. 

*  Hacaulay,  Etiay  on  MacchiavtlU.     JSun^,  i.  (New  York,  IMli. 

•  Jt^t  i'  63.     "  Cbi  per  lungD  sileniio  parea  fioco." 
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ancient  history  and  literature.  The  study  of  the  Roman 
classics  became  a  pixssion.  No  pains  and  no  expense  were 
spared  in  recovering  manuscripts  and  in  collecting  libni- 
ries.  Princes  became  the  personal  cultivators  and  pro- 
fuse patrons  of  learning.  The  same  zeal  extended  itself 
to  Greek  literature.  The  philosophers  and  poets  of  an- 
tiquity were  once  more  read  with  delight  in  their  own 
tongues.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453,  brought  a  throng  of  Greek  scliolars,  with  their 
invaluable  literary  treasures,  to  Italy,  and  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  new  studies.  From  Italy,  the  same 
literary  spirit  spread  over  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Immanities  —  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  eloquence, 
the  classical  authors  —  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
studious  everywhere. 

"  Other  futures  stir  the  world's  great  heart, 
Eurupe  is  come  to  lier  niiijority, 
And  enters  on  (iie  vast  iiihcritauce 
Won  from  the  tombs  of  mighty  ancestors, 
The  seeds,  the  gold,  the  gems,  the  silent  harps 
Hut  lar  deep  buried  with  the  memories  of  old  renown." 

"  For  now  the  old  epic  voices  ring  again, 
And  vibrate  witti  the  heat  and  melody, 
Stirred  by  the  warmth  of  old  Ionian  days. 
The  martyred  sage,  the  attic  orator, 
Immutably  incarnate,  like  the  gods, 
In  spiritual  bodies,  winged  words, 
Holiliiig  a  universe  impalpable, 
Find  a  uew  audience."  ' 

This  movement  brought  with  it  momentous  conse- 
quences in  the  Geld  of  religion.  It  marked  the  advent  of 
a,  new  stage  of  culture,  when  the  Church  was  no  longer 
to  be  the  sole  instructor ;  when  a  wider  horizon  was  to 
be  opened  to  the  human  intellect  —  an  effect  analogous 
to  that  soon  to  be  produced  by  the  grand  geographical 
discovery  of  a  new  hemisphere.  Christianity  was  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  products  of  the  intellect  of  the  an 
'  George  Eliot's  Spanith  Gypfg,  pp  S,  S. 
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cient  nations,  and  to  assimilate  whatever  might  not  be 
alien  to  its  own  nature. 

For  several  hundred  years  the  Scholastic  philosophy  and 
tlieologj'  had  reigned  with  an  almost  undisputed  sway. 
Wlien  the  Schoolmen  arose  with  their  methods  of  logical 
analysis  and  disputation,  the  old  compilations  or  books  of 
excerpts  from  the  Fathers,  ont  of  which  theology,  for  a 
number  of  centuries,  had  been  studied,  quickly  became 
obsolete,  and  the  adherents  of  the  former  method  were 
utterly  eclipsed  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  science. 
Young  men  by  thousands  flocked  after  the  new  teiichera. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  Scholasti- 
cism had  been  dominant.  Nor  was  this  era  without  fruit. 
As  a  disciplme  for  the  intellect  of  semi-civilized  peoples  ; 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tendencies  to  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  which  were  rife  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  as  a 
means  of  reducing  to  a  regular  and  tangible  form  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  could  be  examined  and 
judged,  the  scholastic  training  and  the  intellectual  prod- 
ucts of  it  were  of  high  valne.^  But  the  narrowness  and 
other  gross  defects  of  the  scholastic  culture  were  laid 
bare  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  studies.  The  barbarous 
style  and  the  whole  method  of  the  Schoolmen  became 
obnoxious  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  devotees  of 
classical  learning.  The  extravagant  hair-splitting  of 
Scotus  and  Durandus,  when  compared  with  the  nobler 
method  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  excited  disdain. 
The  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  now  possessed  in 
their  own  language,  exposed  blunders  in  the  translation 
Knd  interpretation  of  hin^,  which  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Schoolmen.  Their  ignorance  of  history,  their  uncriti- 
cal liabit,  their  overdrawn  subtlety  and  endless  wrang- 
ling, made  them  objects  of  derision ;  and  as  the  School- 
men had  once  supplanted  the  Compilers,  so  now  the  race 
of  syllogistic  reasoners  were,  in  their  turn,  laughed  off  th« 
■tage  by  the  Dew  generation  of  classical  scholars. 

'  Q!cic!er.  Dogntngai-hiriU.  p.  4''>  —^- 
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But  the  fall  of  Scholasticism  did  not  take  place  until  it 
Lad  ran  its  course  and  lost  its  vitality.  The  essential 
principle  of  the  Schoolmen  was  the  correspondence  of 
faith  and  reaaon  ;  the  characteristic  aim  was  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  faith,  the  articles  of  the  creed, 
on  grounds  of  reason.  This  continued  to  be  the  charac- 
ter of  Scholasticism,  although  the  successors  of  Anselm 
did  not,  like  him,  aspire  to  establish  the  positive  truths  of 
Christianity  by  argument"}  independent  of  revelation. 
"  Fides  quserit  intellectum  "  was  ever  the  motto.  There 
were  individuals,  as  Abelard  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
Roger  Bacon  in  the  tliirteenth,  who  seem  restive  under 
the  yoke  of  authority,  but  who  really  differ  from  their 
contemporaries  rather  in  the  tone  of  their  mind  than  in 
their  theological  tenets.  Scholasticism,  when  it  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  verify  to  the  intelligence  what  faith  re- 
ceived on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  confessed  its  own 
failure.  This  transition  was  made  by  Duns  Scotua.  It 
was  Occam,  the  pupil  of  Scotus,  by  whom  the  change  was 
consummated.  He  was  the  leading  agent  in  reviving 
Nominalism.  Although  both  Wiekliffe  and  Huss  were 
Realists,  it  was  Nominalism  that  brought  Scholasticism  to 
an  end.  In  giving  only  a  subjective  vahdity  to  generai 
notions  and  to  reasonings  founded  on  them,  in  seeking  to 
khow  that  no  settled  conclusions  can  be  reached  on  the 
path  of  rational  inquiry  and  argument,  and  in  leaving  no 
other  warrant  for  Church  dogmas  except  that  of  authority, 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  scepticism.  The  way  was  paved 
for  the  principle  which  found  a  distinct  expression  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theology 
and  false  in  philosophy.  Occam  was  a  sturdy  opponent 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  a  defender  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  civil  authority  as  related  to  them. 
When  he  suggests  propositions  at  variance  with  ortho- 
doxy and  argues  for  them,  ho  saves  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  heresy  by  professing  an  alwolute  submission 
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to  authority  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  these  profee- 
Bons  perfectly  sincere.  Noininalism  necessarily  tended  to 
encourage,  also,  an  empirical  method,  an  attention  to  the 
facts  of  nature  and  of  inner  experience,  in  the  room  of  the 
Ic^cixl  fabric  which  had  been  subverted.  The  scholastic 
philosophy,  when  it  came  to  aflRrra  the  dissonance  of 
reason  and  the  creed,  dug  its  own  grave.'  It  may  be 
mentioned  liere  that  Lutlier  in  his  youth  was  a  dUigent 
student  of  Occam.  From  Occam  he  derived  defenses,  as 
to  another  Nominalist,  D'Ailly,  he  owed  the  suggestion, 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

But  otlier  effects  of  a  more  positive  cliaracter  than  the 
downfall  of  Scholasticism  flowed  from  the  renovation  of 
learning.  The  Fathers  were  brought  out  of  their  ob- 
scurity, and  their  teachings  nught  be  compared  with  the 
dogmatic  system  which  professed  to  be  founded  upon 
them,  but  which  had  really,  in  its  passage  tlirough  the 
media3val  period,  taken  on  features  wholly  xmknown  to 
the  patristic  age.  More  than  this,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  primitive  documents  of  the 
Christian  religion,  were  brought  forward  in  the  original 
tongues,  to  serve  as  a  touchstone  by  which  the  prevailing 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  system  must  be  tested.  The 
newly  invented  art  of  printing,  an  art  which  almost  im- 
mediately attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hardly  less  importjint  manufacture  of  paper 
from  linen,  stimulated,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fed,  the 
appetite  for  literature.  It  is  evident  that  the  freshly 
awakened  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  the  abundant  means 
for  gratifying  it,  must  produce  a  wide-spread  ferment.    A 


'  On  Occam,  see  Baur,  DogmtngetchiehU,  ii  2.36  seq.;  Dorner,  £tt(inei»- 
Ufff$gich,  von  rfer  Ptrton  Chritti,  ii.  447  i>t.\. ;  Hitter,  0»cA.  d.  chriitl.  Phil.,  vr. 
§74  «eq. ;  Haareau,  /)«  la  Phil.  Scholastujvt,  U  n. ;  Herzog,  RtaUEnc,  d.  ThtoL 
mrt.  "  Occam  "  and  "  Schol.  Phil." 

»  Reltbcrg,  Occam  and  Lvther  Sludien  u.  Kriliien,  1831, 1.  Dorner,  ii.  8(7 
**  Din  multumqae  legit  scripta  Occam.  Hujns  acu.aea  anldtrcbat  Thome  tt 
00010."     Melanctbon,  Vita  Lulluri,  v. 
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movement  had  begun,  in  the  presence  of  which  Latin 
Christianity,  that  vast  fabric  of  piety  and  supei-stition,  of 
reason  and  imagination,  would  not  be  left  undisturbed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  humanistic  revival,  it  as- 
sumed, north  of  the  Aljis,  especially  in  Germany,  charac- 
teristics diCforeut  from  those  which  pertained  to  it  in  Italy. 
In  Italy  the  Humanists  were  so  smitten  with  antiquity, 
80  captivated  with  ancient  thought,  as  to  look  ^vith  indif- 
ference and,  very  frequently,  with  a  secret  scepticism, 
upon  Christianity  and  the  Church.'  Even  an  Epicurean 
infidelity  as  to  the  foundations  of  religion,  which  was 
caught  from  Lucretius  and  from  the  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
infected  a  wide  circle  of  literary  men.  Preachers,  in  a 
Btrain  of  florid  rhetoric  woald  associate  the  names  of 
Greek  and  Roman  heroes  with  those  of  apostles  and  saints, 
and  with  the  name  of  the  Saviour  himself.  If  an  example 
of  distinguished  piety  was  required,  reference  would  be 
made  to  Numa  Poiupilius.  So  prevalent  was  disbelief 
respecting  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion  that 
the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  under  Leo  X.,  felt  called  upon 
to  affirm  the  immortaUty  and  iudividuahty  of  the  soul. 
The  revival  of  literature  in  Italy  was  thus,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  revival  of  pagimism.  When  we  look  at 
the  poets  and  rhetoricians,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
gods  of  the  old  mythology  had  risen  fmm  the  dead,  while 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  Plato  and  Plotinus  had  sup- 
planted Paul  and  Isaiah.  If  in  the  Florentine  school  of 
Platonists,  under  the  lead  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  a  more 
believing  temper  prevailed,  yet  these  mingled  freely  with 
Christian  tenets  fancies  borrowed  from  the  favorite  phi- 
losophy. It  is  not  meant  that  religion  was  driven  out  by 
humanism.  The  spirit  of  religion  had  vanished  to  a  great 
extent  before,  and  Humanism  took  possession  of  vacant 
ground.  Under  tlie  influence  of  the  classic  school,  sayi 
Guizot,  the  Church  in  Italy  "  gave  hei-seli  up  to  all  till 
1  Toigt,  Dit  WiedtrttUbiuis  d.  ebmuchtn  AUtrduuiu,  p.  476  Mq. 
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pleasures  of  an  indolent,  elegant,  licentious  civilization ; 
to  a  taste  for  letters,  the  arts,  and  social  and  physical 
enjoyments.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  the  men  who 
played  the  greatest  political  and  literary  parts  at  that 
period  passed  their  lives  —  Cardinal  Bombo,  for  example, 
—  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  the  mixture  which  it  ex- 
hibits of  luxurious  effeminacy  and  intellectual  culture, 
of  enervated  manners  and  mental  vigor.  In  surveying 
this  period,  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  opinions 
and  of  social  relations,  we  might  intagine  ourselves  living 
among  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was 
the  Slime  desire  for  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  for 
the  acquirement  of  new  ideas ;  the  same  taste  for  an 
agreeable  and  easy  life,  the  same  luxury,  the  same  licen- 
tiousne.<<s ;  there  was  the  same  want  of  political  energy 
and  of  moral  principles,  combined  Avith  singular  sincerity 
and  activity  of  mind.  The  literati  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  as  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  did  to  the  nobility.  They  had  the  same 
opinions  and  mamiers,  lived  agreeably  together,  and  gave 
themselves  no  uneasiness  about  the  storms  that  were 
brewing  round  them.  The  prelates  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Cardinal  Bembo  among  the  rest,  no  more  fore- 
saw Luther  and  Calvin  than  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XJV. 
foresaw  the  French  Revolution.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  is  striking  and  instructive."  ' 

The  semi-pagan  spirit  was  not  confined  to  elegant  lit- 
erature. It  entered  the  sphere  of  politics  and  practical 
morals,  and  in  this  department  found  a  systematic  ex- 
pression in  "  The  Prince  "  of  Macchiavelli.  This  work, 
which  was  intended  neither  as  a  satire,  nor  as  an  expo- 
Bure  of  king-craft  for  the  warning  of  the  people,  but  as  a 
aeriouB  code  of  political  maxims,  sets  at  defiance  the  prin- 
dples  of  Christian  morality.     The  only  apology  that  can 

>  Guvtot,  nitl.  of  Civiiitation,  lect.  xi. 
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be  made  for  it  is  that  it  simply  reflects  tlie  actual  prao- 
tice  of  that  age,  the  habitual  conduct  of  rulers,  in  which 
treachery  and  dissimulation  were  accounted  a  merit.' 
Macchiavelli  was  a  patriot,  he  was  at  heart  a  republican, 
but  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that  Italy  had  no  hope 
Bave  in  a  despot,  and  that  all  moans  are  justifiable  which 
are  requisite  or  advantageous  for  securing  an  end.  Yet 
he  was  supported  and  held  in  esteem  by  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII,,  and  inscribed  his  flagitious  treatise  to 
young  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  The  political  condition  of  Italy 
favored  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion,  in  which  the  vicea 
recommended  in  "  Tlie  Prince  "  were  looked  upon  not  only 
without  disapprobation,  but  as  commendable  quaUties  in 
a  statesman.^ 


In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  outset,  the  new 
learning  was  cultivated  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  kindled 
the  desire  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to 
study  earnestly  the  Scriptures.  Reuchlin,  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  German  Humanists,  considered  that  his 
greatest  work,  his  most  durable  monument,  was  his 
Hebrew  Grammar.  His  battle  with  the  monks  is  a  de- 
cisive event  in  the  combat  of  the  new  era  with  the  old. 
Reuchlin  had  studied  Greek  at  Paris  and  Basel ;  he  had 
lectured  in  various  schools  and  universities ;  had  been  em- 
ployed in  important  offices  by  princes  ;  had  visited  Rome 
on  oflicial  business;  at  Florence  had  mingled  with  Poli- 
tian,  Pico  de  Mirandola,  Marsilius  Ficinus ;  had  devoted 
himself  enthusiasticjilly  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  not  only 
as  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  because  he 
supposed  himself  to  find  in  the  Kabbala  corroboration  and 
illustration  of  Cliristian  doctrines.  He  was  everywhere 
famous  as  a  scholar.  The  Dominicans  of  Cologne,  with 
Hoogstraten,  an  ignorant  prior,  at  their  head,  vexed  at 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Wbeaton,  EUmenU  of  Tntematumal  Lav,  i.  |ip.  18,  1ft 
*  Sec  MacauIty'B  Essay,  MacchiavtUi. 
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Reuchlin's  refusal  to  support  thrni  in  their  project  for 
destroying  Judaism  by  burning  all  the  Hebrew  literature 
except  the  Old  Testament  —  a  project  to  which  they  had 
been  incited  by  PfefFerkorn,  a  converted  Jew — put  forth 
a  resolute  and  malignant  effort  to  get  him  convicted  of 
heresy  or  force  him  to  reti-act  his  published  opiniono. 
I'ndiug  that  soft  words  and  reasonable  concessions  wen; 
unavailing,  he  took  up  the  contest  in  right  eui-nest,  and, 
being  supported  by  the  whole  Humanist  party,  which 
raUied  in  defense  of  their  chief,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  not  without  passing  tlirough  much  anxiety  and 
peril,  in  achieving  a  victory.  By  it  the  scale  was  turned 
against  the  advers.iries  of  literature.  The  scholars  van- 
quished the  monks.  In  this  conflict  Reuclihn  was  effi- 
ciently aided  by  Francis  of  Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  both  of  them  quite  disposed,  if  it  was  necessary, 
make  use  of  carnal  weapons  against  the  hostile  ecclesi- 
ic8.  It  was  the  alliance  of  the  knights  with  the  pio- 
neers of  learning.  The  EpiMolm  olscurorum  virorum, 
composed  by  Hutten  and  others,  are  a  scornful  satire  upon 
the  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  Hoogstraten  and 
the  monks.*  The  applause  that  greeted  the  appearance 
of  tlieae  letters,  in  which  the  monies  are  held  up  to  merci- 
less ridicule,  was  a  significant  sign  of  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence (1516). 

'I'he  Humanists  were  slow  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
universities.  These  establishments  in  Germany  had  been 
founded  on  the  model  of  Paris.  Theology  had  the  upper- 
most seat,  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was  enthroned  in 
the  chairs  of  instruction.  In  particular,  Paris  and  Cologne 
were  the  strongholds  of  the  traditional  theology.  The 
Humanists  at  length  gained  admission  for  their  studies  at 
Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  .ind  some  other  places.  In  1502, 
the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  organized  a  university  at 

1  On  Uiin  work  see  Raur,  KirchtngachtatU,  hr.  17,  sac  Sir  Williun  HuniV 
loa,  Diseumoiu,  etc.  (1S&3). 
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Wittenbei^.  This  new  institution,  which  declared  Au- 
gustine to  be  its  patron  saint,  was  from  the  first  favorable 
to  Biblical  studies,  and  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  the 
teachers  of  classical  learning.'  Here  was  to  be  the  hearth- 
Btone  of  the  Reformation. 

In  other  countries  the  cause  of  learning  was  advancing, 
and  brought  with  it  increased  liberality,  and  tendencies 
to  reform  in  religion.  In  1498,  Colet,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  London  merchant  who  had  ber.i  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  city,  hjid  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  was 
expounding  the  Greek  epistles  of  Paul  at  Oxford,  to  the 
delight  of  all  who  aspired  after  the  "  new  learning,"  and 
the  disgust  and  alarm  of  the  devotees  of  the  Scholastic 
theology.  He  was  joined  by  Erasmus,  then  thirty  years 
of  iige,  of  the  same  age  as  Colet,  and  not  yet  risen  to  fame, 
but  full  of  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  glad  to 
enter  into  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship 
■with  the  more  devout,  if  less  brilliant  and  versatile,  Eng- 
lish scholar.  To  them  was  united  a  young  man,  ITiomas 
More,  who  was  destined  to  the  law,  but  whose  love  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
age,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  two 
scholars  just  named.*  Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus  contin- 
ued to  be  friends  and  felhnv-laborers  in  a  common  cause 
to  the  end.  Colet  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  founded  St. 
Paul's  school  at  his  own  expense,  and  boldly,  yet  with 
gentleness,  exerted  his  influence,  not  only  in  favor  of  claa- 
Bica  and  Biblical  study,  but  also,  not  without  peril  to 
himseif,  against  superstition  and  in  behalf  of  enlightened 
views  in  religion.  More  followed  the  same  path,  and  in 
his  *'  Utopia  "  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  religions  of  that 
tnaginary  commonwealth,  in  which  he  represents  that  the 

>  Von  Raumcr,  Gftctiiehtc  der  Paiiogogih,  iv.  34. 

'  At  Oxford,  as  «t  Paris  and  elMwhers,  the  adversaries  of  the  "  new  leara 
tag  "  united  in  a  hoMility  to  ths  study  of  Greek.  It  reminds  one  of  the  an 
tlpathy  to  the  same  study  which  existed  among  the  conservatire  Romans  wbo> 
Cicero  was  a  youth.    Forsyth,  Life  of  Cietro,  i.  20. 
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people  were  debating  amoug  themselves  "Trhether  one 
that  were  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest,  would  not  be 
thereby  qualified  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that 
character,  even  though  he  hud  no  authority  derived  from 
the  Pope."  It  was  one  of  tiie  ancient  laws  of  the  Utopians 
that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  his  rehgion,  but  con- 
verts were  to  be  made  to  any  faith  only  "  by  amicable  and 
modest  ways,  without  the  use  of  reproaches  or  violence." 
They  made  confession,  not  to  priests,  but  to  the  heads  of 
Eamilies.  Their  worship  was  in  temples,  in  which  were 
no  images,  and  where  the  forms  of  devotion  were  care- 
fully framed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  feehngs 
of  any  chiss  of  sincere  worshippers.  In  this  work,  as  in 
the  sermons  of  Colet,  even  such  as  were  preached  before 
Henry  VIII.,  there  was  a  plain  exposure  of  the  barbari- 
ties and  impoUcy  of  war.  In  reference  to  what  we  term 
political  and  social  science,  there  appear  in  the  teachings 
of  Colet  and  More,  and  of  their  still  more  famous  asso- 
ciate, a  humane  spirit  and  a  liostihty  to  tyranny  and  to 
all  oppressive  legislation,  which  are  not  less  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  were  in  advance 
of  the  practice  of  the  timea.' 

The  foremost  representative  of  Humanism,  the  incar- 
nation, as  it  were,  of  its  genius,  was  Erasmus.*  The 
preeminence  which  he  attained  as  a  literary  man  is  what 
no  other  scholar  has  approached,  unless  it  be  Voltaire, 
Thom  he  resembled  in  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  the 

1  The  rclatioiM  of  Colel,  More,  and  Kra^imas,  and  the  oharaclcristic  work  of 
tkth,  are  flnely  described  in  Iht  truly  interesting  work  of  Seebohin,  Tht  Oxfvti 
/?</opmert(j/"I4B8(f^ndon,  1889). 

»  Optra,  xi.  vol».,  folio  et..  (ClericuB)  1703.  There  are  Uvea  of  Erasmus  by 
LeC'lerc,  Bayle,  Knight,  ISurigny  (Paris,  1757),  Jortin  (1758-60),  Hew  (Zurich, 
1790),  Adolf  Mullcr  (1828),  by  Eriiard  in  Eriek  und  CnJirrs  Encyilopad. 
:Kxxvi.),  and  by  others;  a  sketch  br  Nisard  in  his  Etudtt  tur  h  Rrniiiannct. 
Tbent  biographies  are  criticized  by  Milinan  in  his  interesting  aniile  on  Kra*- 
■nun,  QtMrt.  Ret.,  No.  crxi.,  reprinted  in  his  Fuays.  Xotwithi>t4nding  tht 
BnfaTiirable  judgment  of  Johnson,  .lortin'i  Life  ia  an>thing  bat  a  "  dull  book." 
Foi  a  scholar,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  plac  am'  of  syitmeCry,  it  ia  ona  tA 
tba  most  delightful  of  biographies. 
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great  in  worldly  rauk.  Each  was  a  wit  and  an  iconoclast 
in  his  own  way,  but  their  characters  in  other  respects 
were  quite  unlike.'  The  fame  of  Erasmus  was  rendered 
possible,  in  part,  by  the  universal  use  of  Latin,  as  the 
common  language  of  educated  men ;  a  state  of  things  of 
which  his  want  of  familiarity  with  ItaUau  and  English, 
although  he  had  sojourned  in  Italy  and  lived  long  in 
England,  is  a  curious  sign.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  by  assiduous  culture,  Erasmus  was 
a  man  of  letters.  He  must  be  that,  whatever  else  he 
failed  to  be.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Budteus  ;  he  took  no 
pains  to  give  his  style  a  classicsd  finish,  ami  laughed  at 
the  pedantic  Ciceronians,  who  avoided  all  phraseokigj'  not 
sanctioned  by  the  best  ancient  authority,  and  sometimes 
all  words  not  found  in  their  favorite  author.'  He  wrote 
hastily :  "  I  precipitate,"  ho  saj-s,  "  rather  than  com- 
pose." *  Yet  the  wit  and  wisdom  and  varied  erudition 
which  he  poured  forth  from  his  fidl  mind,  made  him 
justly  the  most  popular  of  writers.  He  sat  on  his  tJirone, 
an  object  of  admiration  and  of  envy.  By  liis  multifarious 
publications  and  his  wide  correspondence  with  eminent 
persons,  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  his  influence 
was  diffused  over  all  Europe.  In  all  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  Erasmus  struggled  with  indigence.  His  health 
was  not  strong  and  he  thought  that  he  could  not  live  upon 
B  little.  His  dependence  upon  patronage  and  pensions 
placed  fetters  upon  him,  to  some  extent,  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ;  yet  he  loved  independence,  frequently  chose  to  re- 
ceive the  attentions  of  the  great  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  selected  for  his  place  of  abode  the  city  of  Basel, 
where  he  was  free  alike  from  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,     Erasmus,  by  his  writings  and  his  entire  per- 


1  Coleridge  has  coin|iired  and  contrasted  Ultra,  The  Friend,  Tint  Laoding 
Plac« :  Essay  i. 
'  Jortin,  il.  74.  •  Ibid.,  i.  159.  •  /W.,  i.  IM. 
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Bonal  influence,  was  the  foe  of  superstitioii.  In  his  early 
duys  he  had  tasted,  by  constraint,  something  of  monkish 
life,  and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  in- 
tense by  this  bitter  reettllection  and  by  tiie  trouble  it  cost 
him,  after  he  had  become  famous,  to  release  himself  from 
the  thraldom  to  which  his  former  associates  were  inob'ned 
to  call  him  back.  In  truth,  he  conducted  a  life-long  war- 
fare against  the  monks  and  their  ideas  and  practices.  His 
"  Praise  of  Folly  "  and,  in  particular,  the  "  Colloquies," 
in  which  the  idleness,  illiteriicy,  self-indulgence,  and  arti- 
ficial and  useless  austerities  of  "  the  i-eligious,"  were 
handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were  read  with  in- 
finite amusement  by  all  who  sympathized  with  the  new 
studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not  calculate  the  effect 
of  this  telling  satire  in  abating  popular  reverence  for  the 
Church.  The  "  Praise  of  Folly  "  was  written  in  1.510 
or  1.511,  in  More's  house,  for  the  amusement  of  his  host 
and  a  few  other  friends.  Folly  is  personified,  and  repre- 
sented as  discoursing  to  her  followers  on  the  aflfaira  of 
mankind.  All  classes  come  in  for  tlieir  share  of  ridicule. 
Grammarians  and  pedagogues,  in  the  fa'tid  atmosphere 
of  their  schoolrooms,  bawling  at  their  boys  and  beating 
them  ;  scholastic  theologian.s,  wi-angling  upon  frivolous 
and  insoluble  questions,  and  prating  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  if  they  had  come  down  from  a 
council  of  the  gods  —  "  \vith  whom  and  whose  conjectures 
nature  is  mightily  amused ; "  monks,  "  the  race  of  new 
Jews,"  who  are  surprised  at  last  to  find  themselves  among 
the  goats,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Jtidge,  faring  worse 
tlian  common  sailors  and  wagoners ;  kings  who  forget 
their  responsibilities,  rob  their  subjects,  and  think  only  of 
their  o^m  pleasures,  as  hunting  and  the  keeping  of  fine 
horses ;  popes  who,  though  infirm  old  men,  take  the 
iword  into  their  hands,  and  "  turn  law,  religion,  peace, 
and  all  human  affairs  upside  down  "  —  such  are  some  of 
the  divisions  if  mankind  who  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 
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At  this  time  Julius  II.  filled  the  papal  chair,  aud  all 
readers  of  Erasmus  must  have  recognized  the  portrait 
which  he  drew  of  the  warlike  old  pontiff.  Erasmus  did 
not  spare  the  legends  of  the  saints,  which  formed  so  fair  a 
mark  for  the  shafts  of  wit ;  and  hy  his  observations  on 
the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  offended  the  order  of 
which  he  was  the  almost  adored  founder.  When  re- 
quested by  a  cardinal  to  di-aw  up  the  lives  of  the  Saints, 
he  begged  to  be  excused ;  they  were  too  full  of  fables.' 
His  comments  on  misgovernment  in  the  Church,  on  the 
extortions  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  from  the  Pope  down 
wards,  were  not  the  less  biting  and  effective,  for  the  hu- 
morous form  in  which  they  were  generally  cast.  Indeed, 
as  Coleridge  has  said,  it  is  a  merit  of  the  jests  of  Erasmus 
that  they  can  all  be  ti-anslated  into  arguments.  There 
was  what  he  called  a  "  Pharisaic  kingdom,"  and  he  would 
never  write  anything,  he  said,  that  would  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  defendera  of  it,^  In  his  own  mind,  he 
distingnislied  between  the  Cliurch  and  the  "  Popish  sect," 
as  he  designated,  even  in' a  letter  to  Melancthon,  the  sup- 
porters of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  tyranny."  There 
were,  in  his  judgment,  two  evils  that  must  be  cut  up  by 
the  roots  before  the  Church  could  have  peace.  The  one 
was  hatred  for  the  court  of  Rome,  occasioned  by  her  in- 
tolerable avarice  and  cruelty  ;  the  otlier  was  the  yoke  of 
human  constitutions,  robbing  the  people  of  their  religious 
liberty.  He  would  have  made  the  creed  a  very  short 
one,  limited  to  a  few  "  plain  truths  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture," and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  individual  judgment. 
He  thought  that  many  things  should  be  referred,  not  ac- 
cording to  tlie  jKfpular  cry,  to  "  the  next  general  coimciL" 
but  to  tlie  time  when  we  see  God  face  to  face.*  Partly 
from  the  natural  kindness  of  liis  temper,  partly  from  his 
liberal  culture,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  a  persona, 
apiu'eciation  of  the  difEciilties  and  uncertainties  of  religioui 

I  Jonin,  i.  994,  n.  34.       °  Jbid.,  i.  284.       ■  /AiW.,  i.  313.      *  Jbi'l.,  i.  965. 
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doctrine,  he  -went  beyond  almost  every  other  eminent  man 
of  his  age  in  his  liking  for  religious  liberty.  He  was  con- 
scious that  without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration 
on  the  part  of  rulers  in  Church  and  State,  he  wonld  him- 
self fare  ill.  He  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  be  constantly  on 
his  defense  against  charges  of  heresy.  He  had  said  things 
witliout  number  which  could  easily  be  turned  into  ground? 
of  accusation.  His  enemies  were  numerous  and  vindictive, 
and  although,  in  the  literary  combat,  he  was  more  tlian  a 
match  for  all  of  them,  he  was  sensitive  to  their  attacks. 
He  complains  that  the  Spaniard,  Stunica,  had  presented 
to  Leo  X.  a  libel  against  him,  containing  sixty  thousand 
heresies  extracted  from  his  writings.'  Notwithstanding 
all  his  denials  and  professions,  there  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  the  ardent  adherents  of  the  mediaeval  system,  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that 
his  influence,  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  could  only  conduce  to 
their  overthrow.  In  this  feeling,  whatever  may  have  bean 
true  of  their  specific  charges,  they  were  fully  justified. 
Yet  it  is  doubtfid  whether  the  condemnation  of  his  "  Col- 
loquies "  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  other  proceed- 
ings of  a  like  nature,  which  emanated  from  the  monkish 
party,  did  not  operate  to  give  to  his  ideas  a  wider  currency. 
But  there  Avas  a  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did,  the 
solidity  and  value  of  which  it  is  diflScutt  to  overestimate. 
By  his  editions  of  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  his  transla- 
tions from  Origen,  Athanasins,  and  Chrysostom,  he  opened 
ap  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  gave  his 
contemporaries  access  to  a  purer  and  more  Biblical  the- 
ology. His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  his  paraphrases 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  at  one  time  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  England,  his  commentaries, 
his  treatise  on  preaching,  and  various  other  works,  pro- 
m  "»ted  Christian  knowledge  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
la  ^  writings  of  this  sort,  along  with  enlightened  viewi 

I  Jortin,  i.  909, 
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of  doctruie  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  were 
earnest  complaints  against  the  multitude  of  church  orchn- 
ances  contrived  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the 
enriching  of  the  clergy.  Ho  would  have  the  laity  in- 
Btrueted  ;  he  wished  that  the  humblest  woman  might  read 
the  Gospels.  The  judaiziug  customs  and  ritea  with  which 
the  Church  was  burdenetl,  are  pointed  out  in  his  comments 
on  Scripture.  In  these  publications,  which  the  art  of 
printing  scattered  in  multiplied  editions  over  Europe,  the 
great  lights  of  the  patristic  age,  and  tlie  Apostles  them- 
selves, reappeared  to  break  up  the  reign  of  superstition. 
Never  was  an  alliance  between  author  and  prmter  more 
happy  for  both  parties,  or  more  fruitful  of  good  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  was  that  between  Erasmus  and  Froben  of  Basel. 
In  view  of  the  whole  career  and  various  productions  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Humanists,  it  is  not  exaggerated  praise  to  say 
that  he  was  "  the  living  embodiment  of  almost  all  that 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  the  mind  of  the  Western  nations  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  had  wrought  out  and  attained.  It  was  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  languages,  not  only  cultivation  of 
style,  of  taste  ;  but  therewith  the  whole  mental  cast  had 
received  a  freer  turn,  a  finer  touch.  In  this  comprehen- 
Bive  sense,  one  may  say  that  Erasmus  was  the  most  cul- 
tivated man  of  his  times."  ' 

Of  the  relations  of  Erasmus  to  Luther  and  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  there  will  be  an  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
His  writings  and  the  reception  accorded  to  them  show 
tliat  the  European  mind  had  outgrown  the  existing  ec- 
clesiastical system,  and  was  ready  to  break  looee  from  it« 
control. 
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Some  of  the  principal  pr  ints  in  the  view  which  has  been 
presented  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  lecture,  respecting 
the  causes  tliat  paved  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  may 
be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows  :  — 

1  Strauss,  Ulrich  ton  BuUtn,  p.  481. 
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Among  the  salient  features  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were ;  the  subordination  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety, of  the  State  to  the  vast  theocratical  community 
having  its  centi'e  at  Rome  ;  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  the  cleigy  ;  the  union  of  peoples  under  a  common  ec- 
clesiastical law  and  a  uniform  Latin  ritual ;  an  intellectual 
iictivity  shaped  by  the  clergy  and  subservient  to  the  pre- 
vailing religious  and  ecclesiasticid  system. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of 
things  were :  — 

1.  The  laical  spirit ;  becoming  alive  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  civil  society  ;  developing  ui  the  towns  a  body 
of  citizens  bold  to  confront  clerical  authority,  and  with 
their  practical  underetanding  sharpened  and  invigorated 
by  diversified  industry  and  by  commerce  ;  a  laical  spirit 
which  manifested  itself,  also,  in  the  lower  classes,  in  satires 
aimed  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy  ;  which,  likewise,  gave 
rise  to  a  more  intense  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  new  sense  of 
the  national  bond,  a  new  vigor  in  national  churches.' 

2.  A  conscious  or  unconscioua  religions  opposition  to 
the  estabUshed  system ;  an  opposition  which  appeared  in 
sects  like  the  Waldenses,  who  brought  forward  the  Bible 
as  a  means  of  correcting  the  teaching,  rebuking  the  offi- 
cers, or  reforming  the  organization  of  the  Church ;  or  in 
mystics  who  regarded  religion  as  an  inward  life,  an  im- 
mediate relation  of  the  individual  to  God,  and  preached 
fervently  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 

3.  A  literary  and  scientific  movement,  follo^ving  and 
displacing  tlie  method  of  culture  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
mediaeval  iige  ;  a  movement  which  enhirged  the  area  and 
multiplied  the  subjects  of  thought  and  investigation  ;  wlaich 
drew  inspiration  and  nutriment  from  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  art. 

'  See  Hagen,  DiulMht'ind'$  lileraritfJie  u.  rtliyiSte  Verhalttutte  im  R^forma- 
Hpmmtitalter,  i.  i-32.  Bui  Hagcn  (p.  18)  teparate!!  the  "  aatrrisch  rn1k5mK.>!iig«  " 
'<]ip<MitioD,  a*  a  distinct  head,  in  the  room  of  the  more  general  rubric  above. 
He  dooa  not  omit  to  notice,  however,  t!ie  other  elements  inv.  Ived  in  the  lav 
«pirit. 
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These  three  latent  or  open  species  of  antagonism  to  the 
mediaeval  spirit  were  often  mingled  with  one  another. 
The  Mystic  and  the  Humanist  might  be  united  in  the 
same  person.  The  laical  spirit  in  its  higher  types  of  mani- 
festation was  reinforced  by  the  new  culture.  Satirical 
attacks  upon  absurd  ceremonies,  upon  the  follies  and  sins 
of  monks  and  priests,  had  a  keener  edge,  as  well  as  a 
more  serious  effect,  when  they  emanated  from  stodenti 
buniliar  with  Plautus  and  Juvenal. 


CHAPTER   rV. 


LUTHEB     AND    THK    GERMAN    REFORMATION,    TO    IBM 
DIET  OF  AUGSBURG,  1530. 

Gebmant,  including  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland, 
waa  the  centre,  the  principal  theatre,  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  not  without  truth  that  the  Crermans  claim,  as  the 
native  characteristic  of  their  race,  a  certain  inwardness, 
or  spirituality  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term.  This  goes 
far  to  explain  the  hospitable  reception  which  the  Germanic 
tribes  gave  to  Christianity,  and  the  docility  with  which 
they  embraced  it.'  They  found  in  the  Christian  religion 
a  congenial  spirit.  The  Grerman  spirit  of  independence, 
or  love  of  personal  Uberty,  is  a  branch  of  this  general 
habit  of  mind.  Germany  began  its  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation  in  a  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the 
clergy  to  dispose  of  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne.'  It 
was  the  Germans  who  prevented  his  monarchy  from  being 
converted  into  an  ecclesiastical  State.  On  the  field  of 
Fontenay  the  forces  of  the  Franks  were  separated  into 
two  hostile  divisions,  the  one  composed  predominantly  of 

'  "  El  war  iaa  Chriatenthuiii  nichU  wis  detn  Deatschen  fremd  und  widerwir- 
tlg  gewewD  wore,  vielmehr  bekkm  der  deut«che  Chankter  durcfa  doa  Chriften- 
(hum  nar  die  Vollendung  aeiner  telbst;  erfsnd  sicb  io  der  Kirche Cbriiti  selbit, 
nnr  g«hobcn,  verkl&rt  und  gebeiligt."  Vilmir,  Grschichit  der  deultcken  Lit- 
tralar,  p.  7.  Tacilus  tays  of  the  ancieot  Germans,  that  thej  conceired  it  mi- 
worthy  of  the  gods  to  be  confined  withir  walls,  or  to  be  reprtsanted  by  images; 
and  that  the  bead  of  a  family  exercised  a  priestly  function.  Germania,  cc.  iz., 
X.  Oiimm  finds  in  the  descriptions  of  Tacitus  the  complete  germ  of  Protestan- 
tiam  —  "  den  rollen  keim  des  Piotestantismus.'  Dtuttche  ifythalnyie,  p.  xliii. 
For  like  views  from  a  French  wriu-r,  see  Taine,  Art  in  IA>  ytthrrlnndt,  pp.  :Si. 
n,  94.  The  Saxons  resisted  the  Uospel,  because  it  was  forced  on  them  by  • 
■OBqueror. 

i  Banke,  Dtut$cht  GttckiAtt,  i.  10  Mq. 
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the  German  element,  which  planted  itself  on  the  Gennaa 
traditional  law  for  regulating  the  succession  ;  the  other  of 
the  Roman  element  that  had  the  support  of  the  eccleaia*- 
tica.  Mysticism,  the  product  of  a  craving  tor  a  rehgion 
of  less  show  and  more  heart,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
stronghold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mediaaval  period,  in 
Germany.  Tlie  triumph  of  the  Papacy  had  been  due  to 
the  division  between  the  emperor  and  the  great  vassals  j 
not  to  any  deep-seated  fondness  for  a  foreign  and  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy.  It  was  natural  that  the  Reformation, 
which  was  an  uprising  against  clerical  usurpation  and  in 
favor  of  a  more  inward  and  spiritual  worshiji,  should 
spring  up  in  Germany.  A  German  philosopher  has  dwelt 
with  elo(iueiice  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  gone  out  to  America,  to  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  riches 
and  to  found  an  earthly  empire  encircling  the  globe,  on 
which  the  sun  should  never  set,  a  simple  monk,  turning 
away  from  the  things  of  sense  and  empty  forms,  was  find- 
ing Him  whom  the  disciples  had  once  sought  for  in  a 
sepulchre  of  st^ine.  Hegel  attributes  the  inception  and 
success  of  the  Reformation  to  this  "  ancient  and  constantly 
preserved  inwardness  of  the  German  people,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  not  content  to  approach  God  by 
proxy,  or  put  their  rehgion  outside  of  them,  in  sacraments 
and  ceremonies,  in  sensuous,  imposing  spectacles.'  A  Ger- 
man historian  has  made  substantially  the  same  assertion 
reBpecting  the  genius  of  the  German  people :  "  One  pe- 
culiar characteristic  for  which  the  German  race  has  ever 
been  distinguished  is  their  profound  sense  of  the  religious 
element,  seated  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul ;  their 
readineas  tc  be  impelled  by  the  discordant  strifes  of  the 
exti'mal  world  and  unfruitful  human  ordinances,  to  seek 
•nd  fiiwl  G'^kI  in  the  deep  rcicesHes  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
to  KXjwrienoe  a  hidden  life  in  Gfxl  springing  forth  in  op- 
pantion  to  barren  oonoeptiona  of  the  abstriict  intellect 
'  Havrf,  PtU.  itr  OmMtkU  ;  Wtrkt,  Ix.  409  ni). 
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that  leave  the  heart  cold  and  dead,  a  mechanism  that  con- 
verts religion  into  a  rovmd  of  outward  ceremonies."  ^ 

Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  Lu- 
ther. Without  him  and  his  powerful  influence,  other 
reformatory  movements,  even  such  as  had  an  independent 
begimiing,  like  that  of  Zwingle,  might  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess. As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  would  have  produced 
no  wide-spread  commotion  and  led  to  no  enduring  results. 
It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  of  Luther,  that  "  his  whole 
life  and  character,  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  are  iden- 
tified and  one  with  his  great  work,  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  see  in  other  men.  Melancthon,  for 
instance,  may  easily  be  conceived  apart  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  an  eminent  divine,  living  in  other  ages  of  the 
Church,  as  the  friend  of  Augustine  or  the  companion  of 
F^nelon.  Even  Calvin  may  be  separated  in  thought 
from  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  set  among 
the  Schoolmen,  or  in  the  council  chamber  of  Hildebrand 
or  of  Innocent,  or  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  among  Crom- 
well's chaplains."  "  But  Luther  apart  from  the  Refor- 
mation would  cease  to  be  Luther."  ' 

He  was  bom  in  1483,  at  the  very  time  when  Colum- 
bus was  struggling  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting 
that  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world.*  It  is  a  marked  historical  coincidence,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out,  that  the  reform  of  the 
Christian  religion  should  be  simultaneous  with  the  open- 
ing of  new  regions  of  the  globe,  into  wliich  Christianity 
was  to  be  carried.*     Luther's  family,  before  his  birth, 

1  Neander,  v.  81. 

>  ArchdcAcon  Hare,  Vindication  of  Luther  againtt  Ail  recent  English  At- 
taihnle,  p.  9. 

'  Melaocthon  states  that  Lnther'a  mother  often  said  that  while  she  remem- 
Wred  with  certainty  the  dar  and  hour,  she  could  cot  remember  the  year  of  hij 
birth ;  but  liis  brother,  James,  an  honest  and  upright  man,  said  that  it  was 
1483.  Vila  if.  Luthtri,  ii.  Some  are  of  opinion,  in  new  of  recently  discor- 
•red  evidence,  that  it  was  1484.    See  St»dien  u.  Kritiken  (Oct.  1871). 

*  The  coincidence  of  the  great  geographical  discoverie*  with  the  access  o 
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had  removed  to  Eislcben  from  Miihra,  a  village  in  th« 
Thuringian  Forest,  near  the  spot  where  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  bad  first  preached  the  Gospel.' 

-'  I  am  a  peasant's  son,"  he  says ;  "  my  father,  my 
grandfather,  my  great  grandfather  were  thorough  peas- 
ants (rechte  Bauem)."  His  domestic  training  was  well 
meant,  but  rough  and  austere.  He  was  severely  punished 
tci  cliglit  offenses,  both  at  home  and  by  his  teachers. 
At  school  he  was  chastised  fifteen  times,  in  one  forenoon, 
for  trivial  or  imaginary  infractions  of  law.  Having 
spent  a  year  at  scliool  at  Magdeburg,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Franciscan  school  at  Eisenach,  where  he  sang  at  the 
doors  of  the  principal  citizens,  after  the  old  German  cus- 
tom, for  the  means  of  support.  Destined  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  pursued,  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  the 
Nominalist  logic  and  the  classics,  and  made  a  beginning 
in  the  study  of  Aristotle.  He  waa  twenty  years  old  and 
had  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree  when  it  happened  that, 
while  he  was  looking  one  day  at  the  books  in  the  Erfurt 
libnuy,  he  casually  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  be  had  ever  taken 
the  sacred  volume  in  his  hands.'  Struck  with  surprise  at 
the  richness  of  its  contents,  compared  with  the  extracts 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  hear  in  the  Church  services, 
he  read  it  with  eagerness  and  intense  delight.  This  hoar 
was  an  epoch  in  his  existence.  Deep  religious  anxieties 
that  had  haunted  him  from  childhood,  moved  him,  two 
years  later,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  to  forsake  the 
legal  profession  and  enter  the  Augustinian  convent,  where 

.•Kbt  r^spccling  the  Goapel  aod  with  th«  rvrival  of  learning,  is  noticed  by  the 
French  Rcfonner,  hetivn,  Corrupamdnnce  dt*  JUformattitTt  dam  It*  Payi 
it  la  Lanjfut  f  rvinfniw,  p»r  A.  L.  Hennjnjsnl  (1866)  i.  9*. 

*  A  copioiu  writer  upon  the  earlier  portion  of  the  life  of  Lather  is  Jiirgens, 
talAar  ixni  aeiVr  Gtiurt  Us  mm  Ailatt-ttrtite,  148-^1517.     3  toIs.  (IS(6). 

*  Mathesios,  fritlorit*  nrn  d.  Eliriairdigtn  if.  Lulhtr,  p.  3  (ed.  1!>80>.  This 
hmiMt  chronicler  fhows  how  grosalr  defective  was  tha  religions  inntrucuoi 
(tran  to  youth  \>y  reference  to  his  own  case.  The  passage  may  b«  read  ii 
MartMioecke,  GnAickt*  d.  dtmttekit  S^/brmation,  1.  6. 
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be  became  a  monk  and  a  priest.  It  is  worthy  of  romark 
that  the  only  two  books  that  he  carried  into  the  convent 
were  his  Plautus  and  Virgil.  Here  he  remained  until  he 
•was  called  to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Witten- 
berg. The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  established  this  xmiver- 
sity,  gi^'ing  to  the  professors  charge  over  the  principal 
Church  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  incomes ;  his  idea  being 
no(  only  to  organize  a  place  of  instruction,  but  to  collect  a 
learned  body,  to  which,  in  difBcult  and  doubtful  questions, 
he  might,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  resort  for 
counsel.  Here,  to  quote  another's  words,  we  find  thi» 
poor  miner's  boy  who,  having  "  become  a  young  Doctor, 
fervent  and  rejoicing  in  the  Scriptures,  well  versed  in  his 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Occam,  and  Gerson,  familiar  with  all 
the  subtle  theological  and  philosopliical  controversies  of 
the  day,  was  already  spoken  of  honorably  in  wider 
circles,  as  a  good,  clever  thinker,  as  a  victorious  assailer 
of  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  ;  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Humanists  against  the  ancient  bar- 
barism ;  was  esteemed  by  the  most  celebrated  champions 
of  the  freedom  of  science ;  was  exalted  by  the  approba- 
tion of  his  colleagues,  of  the  students  that  flocked  to  his 
lectures  —  in  a  word,  was  advancing  with  rapid  steps  to 
the  highest  honors  of  literary  renown."  '  This  was  the 
situation  of  Luther  when  the  event  occurred  that  gave 
character  to  the  remainder  of  his  career. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  consider  the  rehgious  expe- 
rience of  Luther ;  for  whoever  would  explore  the  causes 
of  history  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  events  at  the 
spiritual  life  of  men.  His  earlier  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity is  condensed  in  one  expression,  that  he  had  looked 
upon  Christ  as  a  law^ver,  a  second  Moses,  only  that  the 
former  was  a  legislator  of  more  awful  rigor.     "  We  were 


>  Htuide»bagen,  Der  dcvttche  Protatantitmut,  p.  13.  (Quoted  hy  Han,  p 
196  teq.).  An  idea  of  Lulher'si  influence,  as  weU  as  of  his  multiplied  em  ilor- 
menta,  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  his  early  letters,  De  Wctte,  i.  41 
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all  tauglit,"  he  Bays  in  his  "  Table-talk,"  "  tliat  we  rnnst 
make  sutisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  that  Christ  at  tho  last 
day  would  demand  how  we  had  atoned  for  our  guilt,  and 
how  many  good  works  we  had  done."  Melanctlion  sayiii 
that  the  motive  wliich  led  him  to  adopt  the  monastic  life 
was  this :  "  Often  when  he  thought  on  the  anger  of  God 
or  of  the  wonderful  instances  of  divine  punishment,  ho 
was  seized  with  a  terror  so  violent  that  he  was  well-nigh 
Injreft  of  life."  '  When  he  held  his  first  mass,  and  came 
to  recite  the  words.  "  I  bring  tiiis  offering  to  thee,  the 
eternal,  living  Gml,"  he  was  with  diflficulty  restrained 
fr^jm  rushing  away  from  the  altar  in  fear  and  dismay. 
"  I  had,"  he  confesses,  "  a  broken  spirit,  and  was  ever  in 
■orrow."  "  I  wore  out  my  body  with  vigils  and  fiistinga, 
and  hoped  ihtis  to  satisfy  the  law  and  dehver  my  con- 
science from  the  sting  of  guilt."  "  Had  I  not  been  re- 
deemed by  the  comfort  of  tlie  Gospel,  I  could  not  have 
lived  two  years  longer."  This  comfort  ho  began  to  ob- 
tain througli  an  old  monk  who  pointed  him  to  the  sen- 
tence in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,"  and  to  a  passage  in  St.  Bernard  where 
reference  is  made  to  Paul's  doctrine  that  "  man  is  justi- 
flwl  by  faith."  Still  more  was  he  aided  by  the  judicious 
counsels  of  John  Staupitz,  the  learned  and  pious  Vicar- 
general  of  his  order,  whose  words,  Luther  afterwards 
Mii<],  pierced  him  "  like  the  sharp  arrow  of  a  strong  man." 
Ha  studied  Augustine  and  Tauler,  and  caught  glimpses 
of  evangelical  doctrine  in  them.'  Especially  he  devoted 
hinisf'lf  U)  the  study  of  the  prophets  .ind  apostles.  He 
hiid  h.'irdly  begun  to  expound  to  his  pupils  tho  Epistle  to 
tho  Romans,  when  his  eye  fastened  upon  the  citation 
from  a  proj)hct,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  These 
words  never  ceiised  to  sound  in  his  ear.      Going  to  Rome 

>  rUa  M.  Lulh.,r. 

*  He  recnmmi>n<l>  Tialcr  lo  hli>  friand  SpaUtin  (Dec.  14,  1510):  "Neque 
ralm  <<K0  rrl  In  Ijitliu,  vol  In  nostra  lingua,  theologiam  vidi  •alubriorem  ft 
turn  cvinKi'll'x'on'nnanlloreni."    D«  Wct»«,  I.  W. 
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on  a  mission  for  his  order  (1510),  he  ran  about  full  of 
devotional  ardor,  from  cluirch  to  church.  But  those  words 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  more 
and  more  impressed  themselves  upon  his  thoughts.  Dur- 
ing his  slow  journey  liomewards  he  pondered  these  words. 
At  length  tlieir  full  meaning  burst  upon  him.  "  Through 
the  Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  be- 
fore God  —  by  wliich  He,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compaa- 
sion,  justifies  us  through  faith."  "  Here  I  felt  at  once," 
he  says,  "  that  I  was  wholly  bom  again  and  that  I  had 
entered  through  open  doors  into  Paradise  itself.  That 
passage  of  Paul  was  truly  to  me  the  gate  of  Paratlise."  ^ 
He  saw  that  Christ  is  not  come  as  a  lawgiver,  but  as  a  Sav- 
iour ;  that  love,  not  wrath  or  justice,  is  the  motive  in  his 
mission  and  work ;  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
Him  is  a  free  gift ;  that  the  relationship  of  the  soul  to 
Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  term  faith,  the  responsive  act  of  the  soul  to  the 
divine  mercy,  is  all  that  is  required.  This  method  of 
reconciliation  is  without  tlie  works  of  the  law.  Good 
works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary 
product.  Now  he  had  found  a  clue  to  the  understanding 
of  tlie  Bible.  If  John  was  his  favorite  Evangelist,  he 
found  in  them  all  one  doctrine.  But  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  whose  religious  development  so  closely  resembled 
his  ovm,  he  found  a  protest  against  judaizing  theology 
and  an  assertion  of  salvation  by  faith,  in  opposition  to  a 
legal  sj'stem,  which  gave  him  intense  satisfaction.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  were  his  familiar 
rompanions ;  the  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way, 
his  wife,  his  Catharine  von  Bora. 

The  logicjil  consequences  of  his  new  position,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
the  principle  of  Church  authority,  had  not  occurred  to  the 
tlionghts  of  Luther      It  was  only  providential  events,  and 

•  PrW".  Operum  (1M6). 
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the  reflection  which  they  induced,  that  brought  the  latent 
contents  of  his  principle  to  distinct  cousciousness.  The 
first  of  these  events  was  the  appearance  of  Tetzel,  u 
hawker  of  indulgences,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Witten- 
berg. The  mischief  resulting  from  this  traffic  was  forced 
on  the  attention  of  Lather  by  facts  that  were  disclostd  to 
him  in  the  confcsaiontil.  He  was  moved  to  preach  against 
it,  to  write  to  bishops  in  opposition  to  it,  and  finally  to 
post  his  five  and  ninety  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Church 
of  All  Saints  at  Wittenberg  (1517). 

Indulgences,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  had 
been  a  relaxation  of  penance,  or  of  the  discipline  imposed 
by  the  Church  on  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal 
sin.     The  doctrine  of  penance  required  that  for  such  sin 
satisfaction  should  be  superadded  to  contrition  and  con- 
fession.    Then   came  the  custom    of   commuting    these 
appointed  temporal  penalties.     When  Christianity  spread 
among  the  northern  n.ations,  the  canonical  penances  were 
frequently  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  their  condition.    The 
practice  of  accepting  offerings  of  money  in  the  room  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  penance,  harmonized  with  the  penal 
codes  in  vogue  among  the  barbarian  peoples.    At  first  the 
priest  had   only  exercised   the  office  of  an   intercessor. 
Gradually  the  simple  function  of   declaring   the   divine 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  transformed  itself  into  that  of 
a  jadgo.     By  Aquinas,  the  priest  is  made  the  instrument 
of    conveying  the  divine   pardon,   the   vehicle    through 
which  the  grace  of  God  passes  to  the  penitent.     With 
the    jubilees,  or  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  ordained  by  the 
popes,  came  the  plenary  indulgences,  or  the  complete  re 
mission  of  all  temporal  penalties  —  that  is,  the  penalti* 
•till  obligatory  on  the  penitent — on  the  fulfillment  ( 
prescribed  conditions.     These  penalties  might  extend  in' 
purgatory,  but  the  indulgence  obliterated  them  all. 
the  thirteenth  century,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  TliO' 
Aquinas  set  forth  the  theory  of  supererogatory  merit 
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the  treaanre  of  merit  bestowed  upon  the  Church  through 
Chiist  and  the  saints,  on  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
might  draw  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  worthy  and  more 
needy.  This  was  something  distinct  from  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  power  to  grant  absolution,  which  inhered 
in  the  priesthood  alone.  The  eternal  punishment  of  mor- 
tal sin  being  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of 
tlie  priest,  it  was  open  to  the  Pope  or  hia  agents,  by  the 
grant  of  indulgences,  to  remit  the  temporal  or  terminable 
penalties  that  still  rested  on  the  head  of  the  transgressor. 
Thus  souls  might  be  delivered  forthwith  from  purgatorial 
fire.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  had  officially  declared 
that  souls  already  in  purgatory  are  emancipated  per 
modum  suffragii;  that  is,  the  work  done  in  behalf  of 
them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  power  that 
was  claimed  over  the  dead,  was  not  practically  diminished 
by  this  restriction.  The  business  of  selling  indulgences 
had  grown  by  the  profitableness  of  it.  "  Everywhere," 
says  Erasmus,  "  the  remission  of  purgatorial  torment  is 
sold  ;  nor  is  it  sold  only,  but  forced  upon  those  who  re- 
fuse it." '  As  managed  by  Tetzel  and  the  other  emis- 
saries sent  out  to  collect  money  for  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  the  indulgence  was  a  simple  bargain,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum, 
the  individual  received  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties 
of  sin  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames  of 
purgatory.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  offered  in  the 
market  for  money.  Against  this  lucrative  trade  Luther 
lifted  up  an  earnest  remonstrance.  The  doctrine  of  his 
theses  was  that  the  Pope  can  absolve  only  from  the  pun- 
ishments which  he  himself  imposes ;  that  these  do  not 
reach  beyond  death  ;  moreover,  that  the  right  to  absolve 
pertains  to  bishops  and  pastors,  not  less  than  to  the  Pope ; 


»  7V»/  f-  f^P"l-  Corinth.     Optra,  rii.  851. 
Int  rariated  uid  then  patronized  the  tiafflt 
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that  t]je  foundation  of  indulgences  ia  in  the  power  ol  the 
keys ;  that  absolution  belongs  to  all  penitents,  but  is  not 
indispensable,  and  is  of  loss  account  than  works  of  piety 
and  mercy.  If  the  Pope  can  free  souls  from  purgatory, 
why  not  deliver  them  all  at  onoe?  The  treasury  of 
merits  is  not  denied,  but  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  it  fur- 
ther than  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  intercessions  of  the 
Church.  The  real  and  true  treasure  of  the  Church  ia 
asserted  to  be  the  gospel  of  grace.  If  the  Pope  knew 
what  extortion  is  practiced  by  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences, he  would  rather,  it  is  said,  see  St.  Peter's  Church 
reduced  to  ashe«  than  built  up  out  of  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  the  lambs  of  his  flock.  The  theses  were  an  attack  ou 
the  Thomist  theory  of  indulgences ;  but  in  spirit,  though 
unconsciously  to  the  author,  they  struck  much  deeper.* 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Luther's  conscience 
was  in  the  work  on  which  he  had  entered.  If  ever  a  man 
waa  actuated  by  simple,  profound  convictions  of  duty,  it 
was  he.^  The  abuses  against  which  he  cried  out  were  so 
iniquitous  and  mischievous  in  his  eyes  that  he  could  not 
keep  silent.  He  had  no  ambition  to  gratify.  As  far  as 
his  earthly  prospects  were  concerned  he  had  nothing  to 
gain,  but  apparently,  in  case  he  persevered,  everything  to 
lose.  He  had  no  thought  of  throwing  ofif  his  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Church.  At  a  later  time  he  said  of  the 
theses :  "  I  allow  these  propositions  to  stand,  that  by  them 
it  may  appear  how  weak  I  was,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a 
state  of  mind  I  waa  when  I  began  this  business.  I  was 
then  a  monk,  and  a  mad  papist ;  ready  to  murder  any 
person  who  denied  obedience  to  the  Pope."  ^      He  had 

>  For  a  literal  copy  of  the  theses,  see  Ranke,  ri.  80;  Ltischor,  Reformationt- 
tettn,  i.  438.     They  are  given  in  German  by  Menrer,  Lutker'$  Leben,  p.  76. 

>  Lntfaer  speaks  of  his  molires  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Merseburg  (Feb.  4. 
1620);  De  Wette,  i.  402.      Ilis  course,  be  says,  wonld  be  that  of  a  madman 
he  were  actuated  by  vorldly  motives.      See  also,  De  Wette,  iii.  316  (Letter 
Melabcthon):    "  Gloria  mca  est  hicc  ana,  quod  verbum  Dei  pure  tradidi,  i 
i^ulleravi  nllo  studio  gloriai  aut  opulcntim." 

'  Pra/.  Oper.  (1646.)    The  following  year  (May  30,  1618),  in  bia  letter 
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embraced  with  his  whole  soul  a  truth  which  he  knew  to 
be  in  the  Scriptures,  but  where  it  would  lead  him  he 
could  not  anticipate.  He  was  still  an  obedient  son  of  the 
Church.  His  theses  were  propositions  for  dispute  ;  they 
concluded  with  the  sincere  and  solemn  declaration  that  he 
affirmed  nothing,  but  left  everything  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  What  he  would  do  in  case  the  Church 
should  declare  against  him,  and  forbid  him  to  teach  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  Gospel ;  what  course  he  would  take 
when  the  alternative  should  be  presented  of  giving  up  a 
truth  which  stood  Ln  letters  of  light  on  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture and  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  soul,  or  of  renouncing 
an  allegiance  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  the  obligation  to 
which  he  had  never  found  occasion  to  doubt  —  this  was 
a  question  which  did  not  occur  to  him.  This  portion 
of  the  career  of  Luther  is  intelligible  only  when  we  re- 
member that  the  incompatibleness  of  the  traditional  view 
of  Church  authority  with  his  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
was  something  that  he  discovered  by  degrees,  and  that 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  actual  treatment  which  his 
doctrine  received  from  the  ecclesiastic.il  rulers.  Nothing 
but  his  intense,  living  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  could  have  sufficed  to  neutralize  and  at  last  over- 
come his  established  deference  for  Church  superiors, 
"01"  he  exclaims,  "  with  what  anxiety  and  labor,  with 
what  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  have  I  justified  myself 
in  conscience,  in  standing  up  alone  against  the  Pope  I  " 

The  theses  were  designed  to  subserve  an  immediate, 
local  end,  but  they  kindled  a  commotion  over  all  Ger- 
many. Both  the  religious  and  political  opponents  of  the 
trade  in  indulgences  greeted  so  able  and  gallant  a  spokes- 
man.'    "  No  one,"  says  Luther,  "  would  bell  the  cats  ; 

Leo  X.,  covering  the  Rttolulionet  of  tbe  theses,  he  says,  in  connection  witli 
other  expressions  of  spiritual  allegiance:  "Vocem  taam,  rocem  Chriati,  ia  ta 
prassidentis  et  loqnentis  agnoscam."     De  Wette,  i.  12S. 

>  "  Et  fovchat  me  iitcuniquc  anra  ista  popularia,  qnod  inrists  jam  essent  um- 
tibus  artes  et  Romanationes  illie,  quibos  totum  orbem  implererant  et  fatigartr^ 
ant."    iVoe/.  Optrvm  fl5«). 
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for  the  hereay-mastors  of  the  Preaching  Order  had  driven 
all  the  world  to  terror  by  their  fires."  '  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  exclaimed  Reuchlin,  "  the  monks  have  now  found 
a  man  who  will  give  them  such  full  employment  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  leave  my  old  age  to  pass  away  in 
peace."  '  Maximilian  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  theses  ap- 
pear. Erasmus  was  at  heart  glad  that  a  new  and  vigorous 
antagonist  of  superstition  had  stepped  into  the  arena.  But 
opponents  quickly  appeared  ;  Sylvester  Prierias,  Master 
of  the  Palace  at  Rome,  offended  that  his  Dominican 
order  should  meet  with  a  rebuff  from  so  insignificant  a 
quarter ;  Tiitzel  himself,  whose  counter-theses  gained  for 
him  at  once  a  doctorate  ;  Dr.  John  Eck,  an  expert,  well- 
read,  amVjitious  th«K)logical  disputant,  who  welcomed  so 
fair  an  occasion  to  signalize  himself.'  Luther  left  none 
of  them  unanswered.  Their  appeals  to  human  authority 
led  him  to  plant  himself  more  distinctly  on  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  defense  of  the  detestable  practices  which 
he  had  assailed,  inflamed  his  indignation  still  more  against 
them.  Then  follows  his  summons  to  Rome,  which  ia 
modified,  at  the  request  of  his  noble-hearted  protector, 
Frederic  the  Wise,  whom  Leo  X.,  for  political  reasons, 
was  anxious  at  that  moment  to  conciliate,  into  a  summons 
to  Augsburg  to  meet  the  legate,  Cajetan  (1518).  Luther 
found  him  supercilious,  "  a  complete  Italian  and  Thomist," 
who  would  have  no  discussion,  and  whose  requirement 
that  Luther  should  retract  his  opinions,  was  met  with  a 
dvil  but  decided  refusal.  "  I  will  not,"  wrote  Luther  to 
Carlstadt,  "  become  a  heretic  by  denying  the  truth  by 
which  I  became  a  Christian  :  sooner  will  I  die,  be  burnt, 
be  banished,  be  anathematized."  *  He  left  the  cardinal,  to 
whom  his  dark,  glistening  eyes  were  nowise  agreeable 
•nd  appealed  from  the  Pope  ill-informed  to  the  same  bet- 

1  Gieseler,  iv.  i.  1,{1,  n.  16. 

•  Waddinpton,  BUtorg  oftht  Reformation,  i.  B8. 

•  These  documenbi  arc  in  L<i«oher,  Rtfoi-mntiomnettn,  U. 

•  Letter  to  Carlstadt  (Oct.  14,  1518),  De  Wette,  i.  161. 
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ter-mfomied.*  When  a  bull  was  issued  from  Rome,  «»- 
Berting  the  doctrhie  as  to  indulgences,  which  Luther  had 
impugned,  he  published  hia  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
general  council.  Still  he  looked  for  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Mlltitz,  the 
second  messenger  from  the  papal  court,  a  Saxon  by  birth, 
conciliatory  in  manner,  and  professing  a  sympathy  with 
Luther  in  his  hatred  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  vendors 
of  indulgences,  actually  persuaded  him  to  abstain  from 
further  combat  on  the  subject,  provided  his  opponents 
would  also  remain  silent."  But  this  truce  was  quickly 
broken  by  the  challenge  of  Eck  to  a  public  disputation  on 
free-will  and  grace,  topics  on  which  he  had  before  debated 
with  Carlstadt,  one  of  the  theological  professors  at  Wit- 
tenberg ;  and  by  the  programme  which  Eck  put  forth, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Luther,  in  which  his  opinions 
were  directly  assailed.  In  the  open  wagon  which  con- 
veyed Luther  to  Leipsic  to  attend  the  disputation,  there 
Bat  by  hia  side  Philip  Melancthon,  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-two, of  precocious  talents  and  ripe  scholarship,  whom 
his  grand-uncle,  Reuchhn,  had  recommended  to  the  Elec- 
tor as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  sent  to  Wittenberg  with  a 
glowing  prophecy  of  the  eminence  that  awaited  him.' 
At  the  age  of  twenty  his  powers  and  his  scholarship  were 
alike  mature.     Unlike  Luther  in  his  temperament,  they 


I  Letter  to  Cajetan  (Oct  18,  1S18),  D«  Wette,  i.  164. 

*  Luther  did  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Miltitz's  Trarm  demonatratioiu. 
He  speaks  of  his  "  Italities  and  simulations  "  —  "  Italitates  et  aimulatiooes." 
Letter  to  Stanpitz  (Feb.  30,  1519),  Dc  Wette,  i.  281.  See  also  the  Letter  to 
Kgranus  (Feb.  2,  1619),  De  Wette,  1.  21S. 

>  Ri'udilin  to  Melancthon,  Corpuf  Rtf.,  i.  33.  Reuchlin  applies  to  him  the 
promise  to  Abraham  (Ocn.  xii.):  "Ita  mihi  pncsagit  animus,  ita  spero  fntu- 
mm  de  te,  mi  Philippe,  meam  opus  et  menm  solatium."  Helancthon's original 
name  was  Schwarzcrd,  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  he  rendered 
.nto  Greek.  To  render  proper  names  into  Greek  or  Ijitin  was  usual  with 
■cbolars.  Thus  Hansschcin  became  fEcolampadios;  Schneider  —  t.  «.,  Kom- 
■chnelder  —  was  transformed  into  Agricola.  Johannes  Krachemberger  wrote 
U>  RcHchlin  to  fumixh  him  with  a  Greek  equivalent  for  his  not  very  enphonioaa 
aame.    Von  Raumer,  GetchichU  der  Padngygik,  i.  189. 
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I  the  oounterparta  of  each  other.  Meliincthon  fa  and 
rast  and  sappc'rt  in  the  robust  ruiturc,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  Luther ;  Luther  admired,  in  turn,  the  fine  but  cantioua 
intfllect,  and  the  exact  and  ample  learning  of  Mclancthon. 
Each  lent  to  the  other  the  meet  effective  assistance.  So 
intimate  is  their  friendship  that  Luther  dares  to  get  hold 
of  the  manuscript  commentaries  of  his  young  associate, 
whoae  modesty  kept  them  from  the  press,  and  to  send 
them,  without  the  author's  knowledge,  to  the  printer.' 
"  This  little  Greek,"  said  Luther,  "  surpasses  me  in  the- 
ology, twj."  By  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Mclancthon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Protes- 
tant exegesis  ;  and  his  doctrinal  treatise,  the  "  Loci  Com- 
munes," won  for  him  a  like  distinction  in  this  department 
of  theology. 

The  disputation  at  Leipsic  went  on  for  a  week  between 
Carlstadt  and  Eck,  on  the  intricate  themes  of  free-will  and 
grace,  in  which  the  former  defended  the  Augustinian  and 
the  latter  the  semi- Pelagian  side,  and  in  which  the  fluency 
and  adroitness  of  Eck  shone  to  advantage  in  comparison 
with  his  less  facile  adversary.  Then  Luther  ascended  the 
platform.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  of  middling  height,  at  that  time  thin  in  person,  and 
with  a  clear,  melodious  voice.  It  is  a  fact  not  without 
interest  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  nosegay  of  flowers.' 
He  took  delight  in  nature  —  in  the  sky,  the  blossoms, 
and  birds.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  conflict  he  would 
turn  for  recreation  to  his  garden,  and  correspond  with  his 
friends  about  the  seeds  and  utensils  that  he  wanted  to 
procure  for  it.'     At  home  and  with  his  friends  he  was  full 

1  iMter  to  Mclwicthon,  De  Wette,  !!.  238.     See  also  ii.  303. 

*  For  «n  interenting  de»cription  of  I.nther,  tts  he  appeared  in  this  DiKpatation, 
tram  the  pen  of  Petrtu  Moitellanii*,  aee  Waddington,  i.  130.  See  also  Ranke 
DtuUch    Gick.,  i.  881.     It  lanted  from  .Tune  27,  to  July  10,  1610. 

•  "  While  Satan  with  his  nieinl)cr>  is  racing,  I  will  laugh  at  him  and  will  at 
tend  to  my  gardens,  that  is,  the  blessings  of  the  Creator,  and  enjoy  them 
pnising  him."  Letter  to  Wenc  Unk.  (Dec.  1539),  De  WeCta,  iii.  68.  See,  also 
U.  178. 
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of  humor,  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  mnisic,  and  played 
with  skill  on  the  lute  and  the  flute ;  in  his  natural  con- 
stitution the  very  opposite  of  an  ascetic'  His  powerful 
mind —  for  he  was,  probably,  the  ablest  man  of  his  time 
—  was  connected  wth  a  child-like  freshness  of  feeling, 
and  a  large,  generous  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  all 
it«  innocent  manifestations. 

Standing  before  Duke  George,  who  proved  to  be  a  de- 
cided enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  auditory 
who  sat  vnth  him,  Luther  discussed  with  his  opponent  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  he  de- 
clared that  the  headship  of  the  Pope  is  not  indispensable; 
that  the  Oriental  Church  is  a  true  Church,  without  the 
Pope  ;  that  the  primacy  is  of  human  and  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment. Startling  as  these  propositions  were,  they  were 
less  80  than  was  his  avowal,  in  response  to  an  inquiry, 
that  among  the  articles  for  which  John  Huss  had  been 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  there  were  some 
that  were  thoroughly  Christian  and  evangelical.  A  feel- 
ing of  amazement  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  an 
audible  expression  of  surprise  and  anger  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  Duke.* 

The  Disputation  at  Leipaic,  by  stimulating  Luther  to 
further  studies  into  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  and  into  the 
character  of  Huss  and  of  his  opinions,  brought  his  mind 
to  a  more  decided  renunciation  of  hnman  authority,  and 
to  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  papal  rale  was  a  usurpa- 
tion in  the  Church  and  a  hateful  tyranny.'  Up  to  this 
time  his  attempt  had  been  to  influence  the  ecclesiastical 
•nlers ;  now  he  turned  to  the  people.     His  "  Address  to 

1  But  he  was  abiitvmiolu  in  {ood  snd  drink;  "Tilde  modlcl  cibi  et  potos," 
«rK  Molancthon.  Often  for  many  consecntire  dajs  he  wonld  take  only  a  little 
.'read  and  flsh.     Vita  Lulhcri,  v. 

^  Ranke,  i.  S79  seq. 

«  Before  the  Dinpufation  at  Leipsic,  he  wrote  lo  Spalatin  (March  13,  1519); 

Verw)  et  rtecrcta  Pontiflcium,  pro  mea  dispntationc,  et  (inanrem  tibi  loqnor) 
I  ecio  an  Papa  sit  Antichristus  ipse  vcl  apostolus  ejus:  adco  misers  cormmpitn/ 
«t  emcifigitur  Christus  fid  est  rerltas)  ab  eo  in  decretis."    De  Wette,  i.  238. 
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the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation  "  wivs  a  ring- 
ing appeal  to  the  German  laity  to  take  the  work  of  lefor- 
mation  into  their  own  hands,  to  protect  the  German 
people  against  the  avarice  and  tyrannical  intermeddling 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  rule 
in  aecular  affairs,  to  abolish  compulsory  celibacy,  to  reform 
the  convents  and  restrain  the  mendicant  orders,  to  come  to 
a  reconclhation  with  the  Bohemians,  to  foster  education. 
In  this  harangue  Luther  strikes  a  blow  at  the  distinction 
between  layman  and  priest,  on  which  the  hierarchical 
system  rested.  "  We  have  one  baptism  and  one  faith," 
be  says,  "  and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  a  spiritual  per- 
son/' He  compares  the  Church  to  ten  sons  of  a  king 
who,  having  equal  rights,  choose  one  of  their  number  to 
be  the  "  minister  of  their  common  power."  A  company 
of  pious  la3rmen  in  a  desert,  having  no  ordained  priest 
among  them,  would  have  the  right  to  confer  that  office  on 
one  of  themselves,  whether  he  were  married  or  not ;  and 
"  the  man  so  chosen  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  all 
the  bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated  him."  The 
priestly  character  of  a  layman  and  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation are  the  leading  topics  in  this  stirring  appeal.  His 
treatise  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowed, in  which  he  handled  the  subject  of  the  sacraments, 
attacked  transubstantiation,  ind  the  statntes  that  violated 
Christian  liberty,  such  as  those  which  proscribed  pilgrim- 
ages, fastings,  and  monasticisra.  He  had  discovered  the 
dooe  connex;tion  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  abuses 
of  the  Church.'  At  this  time  (1520)  he  sent  to  Leo  X.  a 
letter  containing  exprcjjsions  of  personal  respect,  but  com- 
paring him  to  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  to 
Daniel  among  the  lions,  and  invoking  him  to  set  about  a 
work  of  reformation  in  hia  corrupt  court  and  in  the 
Church.*  With  it  he  sent  his  Discourse  de  libertate 
Chrittiana. 

'  Wsrtitington,  I.  907. 

*  LoUicr  ^{Ntnt  to  have  enterUincd,  np  to  this  time,  »  pereonal  resmrd  u* 
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In  this  sermon  on  "  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  Luther  set  forth  in  a  noble  and  elevated  strain 
the  inwardness  of  true  religion,  the  marriage  of  the  soul 
to  Christ  through  faith  in  the  Word,  and  the  vital  connec- 
tion of  faith  and  works.  In  this  treatise  ho  rises  above 
the  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  unfolds  his  idea  of 
Christianity  in  the  genial  tone  of  devout  feeling. 

His  course  during  the  period  between  the  posting  ol 
the  theses  and  the  final  breach  with  Rome,  can  be  judged 
correctly  only  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  mind  was 
in  a  transition  state.  He  was  working  his  way  by  de- 
grees to  the  light.  This  explains  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  expressions  relative  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  which  occasionally  appear  in  his  letters  and  pub- 
lications during  this  interval.  "  I  am  one  of  those,"  he 
said,  "  among  whom  Augustine  has  classed  himself  —  of 
those  who  have  gradually  advanced  by  writing  and 
teaching ;  not  of  those  who  at  a  single  bound  spring  to 
perfection  out  of  nothmg."  ^ 

The  Bull  which  condemned  forty-one  propositions  of 
Luther,  and  excommunicated  him  if  he  should  not  recant 
within  sixty  days,  after  which  every  Christian  magistrate 
was  to  be  required  to  arrest  him  and  deliver  him  at 
Rome,  was  issued  on  the  16th  of  June,  1520.  Luther  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  in  response  to  this  execrable  bull  of 
Antichrist,  as  he  called  it ;  and  on  the  10th  of  December, 
in  the  public  place  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  of  doctors  of  the  university,  students,  and 
people,  he  threw  it,  together  with  the  book  of  canon  law, 
and  a  few  other  equally  obnoxious  writings,  into  the 
flames.     By  this  act  he  completed  his  rupture  with  the 

respect  f  jr  I.eo,  but  the  intenningling  of  pcTsoiuI  complimenta  trith  denan- 
ciationa  of  hi»  court  and  of  the  Roman  Charc>i  (which  ia  storied  "a  licentioiu 
den  of  robbers  ")  was  ill-adapted  to  conciliate  the  Pooe'i  faror. 

I  Pritf.  Operum:  "  Qui  de  nihilc  repanta  flunt  ■ammi,  com  iiihO  liiit,  naqai 
vpenti,  neque  tentati,  neqae  expertL" 
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Papal  see.     There  waa  no  longer  room  for  retreat.     He 
had  burned  his  ships  behind  him.' 

This  decisive  step  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation  to  Luther's  cause,  and  tended  to  concentrate 
all  the  various  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Papacy.* 
Luther  found  political  support  in  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  Elector,  and  from  the  jurists  with  whom  the  con- 
flict of  the  spiritual  %vith  the  civil  coui'ts  was  a  stiuiding 
grievance.  The  Papal  Bull  was  extensively  regarded  ;ia 
a  new  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  civil  power. 
The  religious  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  which  had  been 
quickened  by  Luther's  theological  writings,  and  which 
found  an  inspiring  ground  of  union  in  Ins  appeal  to  tho 
Divine  Word  and  iu  his  arraignment  of  the  Pope  as  an 
opposer  of  it,  engaged  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  moniistic  orders.  Luther 
also  found  zealous  allies  in  the  literary  class.  The 
Humiuiists  were  either  quiet,  laborious  scholars,  who  ap- 
pUed  their  researches  in  philosophy  and  classical  literature 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptiu-es  and  the  defense  of 
Scriptural  truth  against  human  traditions,  of  whom 
Melancthon  waa  a  type ;  or  they  were  poets,  filled  with 
a  national  spirit,  eager  to  avenge  the  indignities  suf- 
fered by  Germany  under  Italian  and  Papal  mle,  and 
really  not  only  to  vindicate  their  cause  with  invectives 
and  satires,  but  also  with  their  swords.  These  were  the 
combatants  for  Reuchlin  against  the  Dominican  persecu- 
tion ;  the  authors  of  the  "  EpistoL-e  Obscurorum  Virorum." 
Luther,  with  his  deeply  religious  feeling,  had  not  Uked 
the  tone  of  these  productions.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  one 
of  the  writers,  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
yuuthful  literati,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  had  not 
been  interested  at  first  in  the  affair  of  Luther,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  monkish  and  theological  dispute.  But  he 
■oon  divined  its  time  character  and  Avide-reaching  scope 

»  Stniu*,  Ulriek  ton  llutten,  p.  397.  «  S«e  Ruike,  t  307  awj. 
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and  became  one  of  tlie  Reformer's  most  ardent  support- 
ers. He  seconded  Luther's  religious  appeals  by  scatter- 
ing broadcast  his  own  caustic  philippics  and  satires,  in 
which  the  Pope  and  his  agents  and  abettors  in  Germany 
were  lashed  with  unbridled  severity.  Abandoning  thp 
I<atin,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  Humanists,  he  began 
to  write  in  the  vernacular.  Hutten  enhsted  his  friend 
Francis  von  Siclcingen,  another  patriotic  knight,  and  the 
most  noted  of  the  class  who  offered  themselves  to  redress 
wrongs  by  exploits  and  incursions  undertaken  by  their 
own  authority,  often  to  the  terror  of  those  who  were  thus 
.  assailed.  Sickmgen  sent  to  Luther  an  invitation,  in  case 
he  needed  a  place  of  refuge,  to  come  to  his  strong  castle 
of  Ebernburg.' 

We  must  pause  here  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  poht- 
ical  conchtion  of  Germany.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
central  government  had  become  so  weakened,  that  the 
Empire  existed  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  Germany 
was  an  aggregate  of  numerous  small  states,  each  of 
which  was,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  witliin  its  own 
bounds.  The  German  king  having  held  the  imperial 
office  for  so  many  centuries,  the  two  stations  were  practi- 
cally regarded  as  inseparable ;  but  neither  as  king  of  Ger- 
many nor  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  he 
BufiBcient  power  to  preserve  order  among  the  states  or  to 
combine  them  in  common  enterprises  of  defense  or  of 
aggression.  By  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356, 
the  electoral  constitution  was  defined  and  settled,  by 
which  the  predominance  of  power  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  seven  leading  princes  to  whom  the  choice  of  the 
Emperor  was  committed.  No  measures  affecting  the 
common  welfare  could  be  adopted  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  a  Iwdy  composed  of  the  electors,  the  princes, 
and  the  cities.     Private  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence 

1  See  the  very  interesting  biography  by  D.  F   Stniui,  Vlrich  ton  IIuttM 
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between  the  component  parts  of  the  country.  They 
might  enter  sepanitely  into  foreign  alliances.  During 
the  reign  of  Maximilian  great  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  better  constitution,  but  they  mostly  fell  to  the 
ground  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  unwillingness  of 
the  states  and  the  Emperor  that  either  party  should  ex- 
ercise power.  The  Public  Peace  and  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber were  constituted,  the  former  for  the  prevention  of 
intestine  war,  and  the  latter  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal ; 
but  neither  of  these  measures  was  more  than  partially 
successful.  The  failure  to  create  a  better  organization 
for  the  Empire  increased  the  ferment,  for  which  there 
were  abundant  causes  prior  to  these  abortive  attempts 
The  efforts  of  the  princes  to  increase  their  power  within 
their  several  principalities  brought  on  quarrels  vrith 
bishops  and  knights,  whose  traditional  privileges  were 
curtailed.  Especially  among  the  knights  a  mutinous 
feeling  was  everywhere  rife,  which  often  broke  forth  in 
deeds  of  violence  and  even  in  open  warfare.  The  cities 
complained  of  the  oppression  which  they  had  to  endure 
from  the  imperial  government  and  of  the  ^v^ong3  inflicted 
npon  them  by  the  princes  and  by  the  knights.  Thriving 
communities  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  invited  hostility 
from  every  quarter.  The  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  the 
insecurity  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  were  for  them  an 
intolerable  grievance.  At  the  same  time,  all  over  Ger- 
many, the  rustic  population,  on  account  of  the  hardship 
of  their  situation,  were  in  a  state  of  disaffection  which 
might  at  any  moment  burst  forth  in  a  formidable  rebel- 
lion. In  addition  to  aU  these  troubles  and  grievances, 
the  extortions  of  Rome  had  stirred  up  a  general  feeling 
of  indignation.'  Vast  sums  of  money,  the  fruit  of  taxa- 
tion or  the  price  of  the  virtual  sale  of  Church  offices, 
were  carried  out  of  the  country  to  replenish  the  coffers 
of  the  Pope. 

1  Banke,  i.  139  acq. 
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On  the  death  of  Maximilian  (Jmuary  12,  1519),  the 
principal  aspirants  for  the  aucoession,  were  Charles,  the 
youthful  lung  of  Spain,  and  Francis  I.,  the  King  of 
France.  Charles,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian, 
and  the  son  of  Philip  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  inherited  Austria  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Navarre,  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  together  witli  the  vast  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  The  Electors  offered  the  im- 
perial office  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  a  prince  held  in 
universal  esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  high  character ;  but 
he  judged  that  the  resources  at  his  command  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  govern  the  Empire  with  effi- 
ciency, and  cast  his  influence  with  decisive  effect  in  favor 
of  Charles.  The  despotism  of  the  French  King  was 
feared,  and  Charles  was  preferred,  partly  because,  from 
the  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany 
and  f:'om  the  extent  of  his  power,  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  prove  the  best  defender  of  the  Empire  against 
the  Turks.  But  the  princes  took  care,  in  the  "  capitu- 
lation "  which  accompanied  the  election  of  Charles,  to" 
interpose  safeguards  against  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Emperor.  He  promised  not  to  make  war  or 
peace,  or  to  put  any  state  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
without  the  assent  of  the  Diet ;  that  he  would  give  the 
public  offices  into  the  hands  of  Germans,  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  and  not  bring  foreign  troops  into  the 
country. 

The  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual excited  general  alarm.  Such  an  approach  to  a 
universal  monarchy  had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  independence  of  all  other  king- 
doms would  seem  to  be  put  in  peril.  It  was  reasonably 
(eared  that  Charles  wouiil  avail  himself  of  his  vast  strength 
to  restore  the  Empire  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  to  revive 
•tB  claim  to  supremacy.      This  apprehension,  of  itself, 
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would  account  for  the  hostility  of  Francis,  apart  from  his 
personal  disivppointment  at  the  result  of  the  imperial 
election.  But  there  were  particular  causes  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  rival  monarchs  which  could  not  fail  to 
produce  an  open  rupture.  In  behalf  of  the  Empire,  Charles 
claimed  Lombardy  and  especially  Milan,  together  with 
a  portion  of  Southern  France  —  the  old  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Aries.  As  the  heir  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
he  claimed  the  parts  of  the  old  dukedom  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  France,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  It  had  been  the  ambition  of  France,  since  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  to  establish  its  power  in. 
Italy.  Francis,  besides  his  determination  to  cling  to  the 
conquests  which  he  had  already  made,  claimed  Naples  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had 
reverted  to  the  French  crown ;  he  claimed  also  Spanish 
Navarre,  which  had  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  The  scene,  as  well 
as  the  main  prize  of  the  conflict,  was  to  be  in  Northern 
Italy.  The  preponderance  of  strength  was  not  so  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  Charles  as  might  at  first  appear. 
Tlie  Turks  perpetually  menaced  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
his  hereditary  German  dominions,  ivhich  were  given  over 
to  Ferdinand  his  brother.  His  territories  were  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  not  only  in  space,  but  also  in 
language,  local  institutions,  and  customs.  Several  of  the 
countries  over  which  he  reigned  were  in  a  state  of  internal 
confusion.  This  was  true  of  Spain,  as  well  aa  of  Ger- 
many. 

For  montlis  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  Empire 
was  without  a  head.  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  protect  rather  than  repress  the  movement  of 
Luther,  was  regent  in  Northern  Germany.  Had  he  been 
in  middle  Ufe  and  been  endued  with  an  energy  equal  to 
his  sagacity  and  excellence,  he  might  have  complied  with 
the  preference  of  the  electors  and  have  placed  himself  at 
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the  head  of  the  German  nation,  which  was  now  conscions 
of  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  full  of  aspirations  after 
unity  and  reform.* 

Charles  V.  was  not  the  man  to  assume  such  a  positicm. 
He  developed  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  restless  activity, 
and  a  far-sighted  calculation,  which  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  expectations  entertained  respecting  him  in  his  early 
youth.  But  his  whole  history  shows  that  he  had  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  moral  force  of  Protestantism. 
His  personal  sympathies  were  with  the  old  system  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  this  was  more  and  more 
the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  But  apart  from 
his  own  opinions  and  predilections,  his  position  as  ruler 
of  Spain,  where  the  most  bigoted  type  of  Catholicism 
prevailed,  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  him  from 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  More- 
over, the  whole  idea  of  the  Empire,  aa  it  lay  in  his  mind 
and  as  it  was  involved  in  all  his  ambitious  schemes,  pre- 
supposed the  unity  of  the  Church  and  union  with  the 
Papacy.  The  sacred  character,  the  peculiar  supremacy 
of  the  Empire,  rested  upon  the  conception  that  it  was 
more  than  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  more  than  a  German 
empire,  that  it  was  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  entire 
Catholic  Church.  Germany  was  regarded  by  Charles  V. 
as  only  one  of  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled.  The 
peculiar  interests  of  Germany  were  subordinate,  in  his 
tlioughts,  to  the  more  comprehensive  schemes  of  political 
aggrandizement  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  acted 
in  the  affair  of  the  Reformation  from  political  motives. 
These,  at  least,  were  uppermost ,  and  accordingly  his  con- 
duct varied  to  conform  to  the  interest  of  the  hour.  He 
might  deplore  the  rise  and  progress  of  Lutheranism,  but 
he  desired  still  less  the  success  of  Francis  I.  in  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Moreover,  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  him- 
lelf ,  and  for  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  Elrapire,  he 
>  Biyce,  Bolf  Jtomtm  Ew^irt,  p.  US. 
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might  fall  into  conflict  with  the  head  of  the  Church.  The 
old  contest  of  pope  and  emperor  might  be  revived.  This 
was  the  more  hable  to  occur  in  a  period  when  the  popes 
were  anxiously  laboring  for  their  own  temporal  power, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  their  relatives,  in  Italy.  A 
combination  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  the  new  doctrire 
might  suffice  to  crush  it.  But  would  this  combination  be 
effected  ?  In  addition  to  the  jealousies  that  existed  be- 
tween tlie  principal  potentates,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and 
the  King  of  France,  divisions  might  easily  arise  among  the 
Catholic  princes  in  Germany,  from  the  fear,  for  example, 
of  the  increasing  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conflicting  interests  out  of  which  the  Lutheran 
movement  might  find  its  profit,  Germany  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  incessantly  threatened  by  the 
Turks.  It  might  be  impracticable  to  persecute  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
their  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 

AVhen  Charles  V.  first  arrived  in  Germany,  he  hatl 
reasons  for  cooperating  with  the  Pope,  and  when  this  was 
the  case  his  own  preferences  seconded  the  motive  of  pol- 
icy. Yet  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  cause  had  attracted  a 
religious  and  national  sympathy  that  was  too  strong  to 
permit  him  to  be  condemned  by  the  Emperor  ^vithout  a 
hearing.  A  less  summary  course  must  be  taken  than 
that  which  the  papal  party  urged  upon  him.^  Hence  the 
summons  which  Luther  received  to  appear  and  answer 
for  himself  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  this  summons  he 
recognized  a  call  of  God  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Afl  he  made  his  journey  in  the  farmer's  wagon  —  when 
he  went  to  Augsburg  to  meet  Cajetan,  he  had  worn  a 
borrowed  coat  —  he  was  an  object  of  universal  interest 
and  attention.     At  Erfurt,  the  University  went  out  in  a 

^  Of  the  two  nuncioa  who  wen  sent  to  the  imperial  coart,  Caraccioli  and 
lUeandcr,  thf  Uller  was  most  distinguished.  Ue  fi/^red  in  the  Diet  o( 
Wonns.  CM  him  Luther  bos  given  a  sarcastic  descriptioD,  which  is  quoted  by 
Backeodorl,  lib.  i.,  sect.  34,  §  81. 
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proc^ion  to  meet  him,  some  on  horseback,  with  a  gi'eat 
throng  on  foot,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  speech  from 
the  rector.  He  persevered  in  his  journey,  notwithstand- 
ing illness  by  the  way  and  many  voices  of  discourage- 
ment—  mingled,  to  be  sure,  with  others  more  cheering 
—  whiih  met  him  at  every  step.^  When  he  reached  the 
last  station  he  was  advised  by  a  councillor  of  Frederic 
not  to  go  on  ;  the  fate  of  Huas,  it  was  said,  might  befall 
him.  To  which  he  replied  :  "  Huss  has  been  burned, 
but  not  the  truth  with  him.  I  will  go  in,  though  as  many 
devils  were  aiming  at  me  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roof."  ' 
He  rode  into  the  tovra  at  midday,  tlirough  streets 
crowded  with  people  who  had  gathered  to  see  him.  On 
the  following  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing first  solemnly  commended  himself  to  God  in  prayer, 
he  was  escorted  by  the  imperial  master  of  the  horse, 
Ulrich  of  Pappenheim,  to  the  hall  of  audience.  He  was 
conducted  by  a  private  and  circuitous  way  in  order  to 
avoid  the  press  of  the  multitude ;  yet  the  windows  and 
roofs  that  overlooked  the  route  which  he  took,  were 
thronged  with  spectators.  As  lie  entered  the  august  as- 
sembly he  beheld  the  j'outliful  Emperor  on  his  throne, 
with  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  his  side, 
and  a  brilliant  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  among  whom  were  his  own  sovereign,  Fred- 
eric the  Wise,  and  the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  the  imperial  cities,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
a  mmieraus  array  of  dignit-aries  of  every  rank.  It  was 
estimattid  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  were 

i  8am«  interesting  detaila  are  giveo  by  Hyconiiu,  Hut.  Reformat.,  p.  3S  (in 
Cyprian '•  Vrkuwitn). 

'  C'Oncerninf;  the  precise  form  of  the  expression,  se«  Ranke,  i.  334,  and  bis 
nference  to  \)a  Welte,  ii.  139  But  Spalatin  Rives  tlie  expression  in  tlie  mora 
■awl  form  m  wliicb  it  is  quoted:  "  Dass  cr  mir  Spalitino  aus  Oppenbeim 
(in  Wunnlis,  schriebo:  'Er  woUte  (rin  Wurmbs,  wenngleicb  so  viel  Teufel 
larrinncn  wiiren,  als  immer  Zcigel  da  wiiren.'  "  Jahrb.  i!o»  d.  Rtf.  Lulh.  (1531) 
y.  3S  (in  Cyprian's  Urkunden).     He  arrired  at  Worms,  April  18, 1621. 
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collected  in  and  around  the  hall.  For  a  momo^t  'he 
Beemed  to  be  somewhat  djizzled  by  the  imposing  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  many 
thought  tliat  he  was  afraid.  In  rcj>ly  to  the  question 
whether  he  retracted  what  he  had  ■Nvritton  in  his  books, 
the  titles  of  which  were  read,  he  asked  for  time  to  framo 
an  answer  suitable  to  so  grave  a  question.'  Time  was 
given  him,  and  on  the  following  evening,  at  an  hour  so 
late  that  lamps  were  lighted,  he  was  once  more  ushered 
into  the  assembly.  He  exhibited  no  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  in  a  calm,  determined  manner,  in  strong  and 
manly  tones  of  voice,  declined  to  revoke  his  opinions  or 
condemn  his  writings,  until  they  should  be  disproved  by 
some  other  authority  than  pope  or  council,  even  by  clear 
testimonies  of  Scripture  or  conclusive  arguments  from 
reason.  A  council  could  err,  he  said  ;  and  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  prove  it.  When  a  final,  definite  answer 
to  the  question  whether  he  would  recant,  was  demanded, 
he  replied  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him : 
"  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me. 
Amen."  There  were  many  besides  the  Saxon  Elector, 
whose  German  hearts  were  thrilled  by  the  noble  de- 
meanor of  Luther  on  that  momentous  day.'  Tokens  of 
admiration  and  sympathy  were  not  wanting.  Had 
violence  been  attempted,  there  were  too  many  young 
knights,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  resolved  to  protect  him, 
to  give  to  such  an  attempt  an  assurance  of  success.     One 

1  That  Luther  asked  (or  delay  hu  been  made  a  ground  of  reproach  by  ad- 
vanaries.  See  the  answer  to  Maimbourg,  in  Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  sect.  40,  §  91. 
It  has  occasioned  perplexity  to  Protestant  wriler.i.  See  Waddington,  i.  348. 
Bnt  the  explanation  is  that  he  had,  in  all  pnjbability,  not  expected  a  peremp- 
UtTj  demand  of  tliis  nature,  and  wished  for  time  to  frame  an  answer  — efipe- 
clall)'  in  ^^ew  of  the  fact  that  his  writings  contained,  among  other  things, 
miny  personalities.  The  request  for  postponement  was  doubtless  in  aecord- 
ince  with  the  advice  of  Jerome  Schurff,  his  legal  assistant.  On  this  topic  sec 
liiescter,  iv.  i.l,§l,n.79.  Banke  observes:  "Aach  er  nahio  die  Formlicly 
k'iicn  des  Rviches  fiir  sich  In  Anspruch."'    Dtuttch.  Gtch.,  i,  .Ja4. 

'  Bespc!:Ung  the  impression  made  by  Lather  on  various  penoos,  lee  nanke 
Vn«ieq. 
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who  waa  present  testifies  that  Luther  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  full  of  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and  declared 
that  had  he  a  thousand  heads  he  would  have  them  all 
struck  off  before  he  would  make  a  retraction.^  Some 
advised  Charles  to  disregard  his  safe-conduct,  but  he  re- 
membered the  blush  of  Sigismund,  when  Huss  looked 
him  in  the  face  at  Constance,  and  refused.  Even  Duke 
George  of  Saxony  cried  out  against  an  act  so  derogatory 
to  German  honor.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  tliat  the  Em- 
peror, in  his  last  days,  at  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  when 
superstition  had  more  sway  over  him,  regretted  his  own 
fidelity  to  duty  and  honor  at  the  time  when  he  had 
Luther  in  his  power.^  When  a  part  of  the  assembly  had 
gone  home,  the  decree  was  proclaimed  that  placed  Luther 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  was  a  treaty  be- 
tween Leo  X.  and  Charles  for  the  recoiiquest  of  Milan 
by  the  latter.^  The  Pope  was  also  to  abstain  from  com- 
plying with  the  wish  of  the  Spanish  Estates  that  he  would 
soften  the  rigors  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  a  necessary 
instrument  of  Charles's  tyranny.* 

Leo  X.  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles,  and  had 
made  great  exertions  to  secure  the  elevation  of  Francis 
to  the  imperial  station.  The  Pope  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent, if  he  could,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  the  im- 
perial office  from  being  in  the  same  hands.  He  dreaded 
the  consequences  to  his  own  states  and  the  effect  upon 
Italy  generally  that  would  result  from  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  power.  But  after  Charles  had  been  chosen,  both 
the  Emperor  and  Leo  saw  the  advantages  that  would  at- 
tend upon  tlieir  union,  and  the  damjige  that  each  could 
inflict  upon  the  other  in  case  they  persevered  in  their 
hostility.       Accordingly  they  concluded   an   alUance,   a 

>  Sptlatin,  p.  43. 

•  Robertson,  llitlory  of  Charlei  "■.,  Pr«»cott'»  Appendix  (ilL  18S). 

»  Ranke,  lliitory  of  (he  Popu,  i.  86. 

<  Banke,  Deuttckt  QackiAtt,  i.  (39. 
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main  provision  of  which  was  that  the  parties  were  to 
divide  between  them  the  places  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Emperor  in  Lombardy. 

Thus  Luther  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Church.  The  two  great  institutions,  the  two 
potentjites,  in  whom  it  had  been  imagined  that  all  au- 
thority on  earth  is  embodied,  pronounced  against  him. 
The  movement  that  had  enlistetl  in  its  support  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  hterary  and  political,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinctively religious,  elements  of  opposition  to  Rome,  waa 
condemned  by  Church  and  Stsite.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  decree  of  the  Diet  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

Now  we  find  Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  the  place  of 
refuge  chosen  for  him  by  the  firm  but  discreet  Elector. 
It  is  a  very  fine  remark  of  Melancthon  respecting  the 
Elector  to  whose  honest  piety  and  discerning  spirit  the 
Reformation  owes  so  much  :  "  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  stifle  changes  in  their  very  birth.  He  waa 
subject  to  the  will  of  God.  He  read  the  writings  that 
were  put  forth,  and  would  not  permit  any  power  to  crush 
what  he  thought  true."  Here,  though  enduring  much 
physical  pain  consequent  upon  neglect  of  exercise,'  Luther 
IS  incessantly  at  work,  sending  forth  controversial  pam- 
phlets, writing  letters  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
his  friends,  and  laboring  on  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  first  portion  of  that  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  which  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  gifts  to  the 
German  people.^  Idiomatic,  vital  in  every  part,  clothed 
in  tlie  racy  language  of  common  life,  it  created,  apart 
from  its  religious  influence,  an  epoch  in  the  literary  de- 
velopment of  the  German  nation.'     Troubles  at  Witten- 

•  He  tdverts  to  lii»  physical  disorders,  De  Welte,  ii.  pp.  3,  17,  29,  33,  50,  69. 

^  On  the  previous  tran.<Iations  of  the  Bible  into  Hi^h  and  Low  German,  and 
on  (heir  f^mall  rirculation,  efpecially  among  the  laity,  see  Herzug's  Real-Eno^e., 
art.  "  l>eutsche  BihelUt>ersctzun^n." 

»  On  the  incalculable  advantage  of  Luther's  Bible  as  famishing  a  "  people' 
book  "  —  a  "  fundamental  work  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  "  —  there  u% 
good  remarki  by  Uegel,  Phil,  dtr  QachUhlt ;  Werke,  is.  £03,  SOi. 
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berg  called  him  forth  from  his  retreat.  An  iconoclaatio 
movement  had  broken  out  under  the  lead  of  Carlstadt, 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  in  an  abnipt  and  vio- 
lent manner  rites  that  were  deemed  incongruous  with  the 
new  doctrine.  There  was  a  certain  consistency  in  this 
radical  movement,  and  many  of  the  changes  that  were  at- 
tempted, Lutlier  and  hia  followers  themselves  effected 
afterwards.  But  there  was  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
violence,  of  ■which  Luther  saw  the  danger  ;  and  the  irmo- 
vators  were  associating  with  themselves  pretended  prophets 
from  Zwickau,  who  claimed  a  miraculous  inspiration  and 
■were  the  apostles  of  a  social  revolution.  Luther  compre- 
hended at  a  glance  the  full  import  of  the  crisis.  Should 
his  movement  issue  in  a  sober  and  salutary  reform,  or  run 
out  into  a  wild,  fanatical  sect  ?  It  is  a  mark  of  the  sound 
conservatism  of  Luther,  or  rather  of  his  profound  Chris- 
tian wisdom,  that  he  desired  no  changes  that  did  not 
result  spontaneously  from  an  insight  into  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Better,  he  thought,  to  let  obnoxious 
rites  and  ceremonies  remain,  unless  they  fall  away  from 
their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Gospel,  as  the 
natural  result  of  incoming  light  and  the  education  of  con- 
science. "  K  we,"  he  said,  "  are  to  Ikj  iconoclasts  because 
the  Jews  were,  then  like  them  we  must  kill  all  the  un- 
believers." ^  He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  attention  of 
men  dravm  away  from  the  central  questions  by  an  excite- 
ment about  points  of  subordinate  moment ;  and  he  counted 
no  changes  to  be  of  any  value,  however  reasonable  in 
themselves,  which  were  brought  to  pass  by  the  dictation 
of  leaders  or  by  any  form  of  external  pressure.  Seeing 
the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  he  resolved,  whatever  might 
befall  himself,  to  return  to  his  flock.  Luther  never  ap- 
pears more  grand  than  at  this  moment.  To  the  prudent 
Elector  who  warned  him  against  leaving  his  retreat,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  protect  him  against  the  con- 
1  De  Welte,  ii.  MS. 
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sequences  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  he  wrote  hi  a  lofty 
strain  of  courage  and  faith.  Ho  wont  forth,  ho  said,  un- 
der far  higher  protection  than  that  of  the  Elector.  This 
was  a  cause  not  to  be  aided  or  directed  by  the  sword.  He 
who  has  most  faitli  will  be  of  most  use.  "  Since  I  now 
perceive,"  he  wrote,  "  that  your  Electoral  Grace  is  still 
very  weak  in  faith,  I  c^ui  by  no  means  regard  your  Elec- 
toral Highness  as  the  man  who  is  able  to  shield  or  save 
me."  '  If  he  had  as  pressing  business  at  Leipsic,  he  said, 
as  he  ha<l  at  Wittenberg,  he  would  ride  in  there  if  it 
rained  Duke  Georges  nine  days  I  *  Arriving  at  Witten- 
berg, he  entered  the  pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
by  a  sfrios  of  eight  discourses  put  an  end  to  the  formi- 
dable disturbance  (1522). 

Restored  to  Wittenberg,  Luther  continued  his  hercu- 
lean labors  as  a  prc^icher,  teacher,  and  author.  Commen- 
taries, tracts,  letters  upon  all  the  various  themes  on  which 
he  was  daily  consulted  or  on  which  ho  felt  impelled  to 
speak,  continually  flowed  from  his  pen.  lu  a  single  year 
he  put  forth  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
publications.^ 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Regency,  who  managed  the 
government  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  steadily  de- 
clined to  adopt  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lu- 
therans. The  ground  was  taken  that  the  religious  move- 
ment was  too  much  a  matter  of  conscience ;  it  liad  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  too  great  a  number  to  allow  of  its 
suppression  by  force.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  breed 
disturbances  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  drift  of  feel- 
ing tlirough  the  nation  was  unmistakably  in  the  direction 

>  DeWettc,  ii.  139. 

«  De  WoUc,  ii.  140. 

•  He  Bays:  "Sum  ccrte  vclocis  mentis  et  prointn;  memoria!  e  qiin  milii  flnjl, 
quum  proinattir,  qiiicqulii  scribo."  Letter  to  Spolnlin  (Feb.  3, 1520) ;  De  Wette, 
I.  lOh.  Nine  year'"  later  he  writes:  "  Sic  obnior  qiiotiilic  Uteris,  ut  mcnsa,  scam 
na,  wabclla,  putpita,  fenentra?,  arca>,  asseres,  et  omnia  plena  jacennt  literit 
^UBJntionibus,  quureli^,  peltlionibtis,  etc.  In  me  ruit  tota  moles  cccle»iaat^ca  f 
tolitica,"  rtc.     Letter  to  Wenc.  I  inlt.  (June  90,  1529);  De  Wette,  iii.  478. 
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of  reform.  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  morals, 
the  successor  of  Leo.  X.,  found  himself  luiable  to  remedy 
the  abases  to  which  he  attributed  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. The  demand  which  he  made  by  his  legate  at  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522,  that  the  decree  against 
Luther  should  be  enforced,  was  met  by  the  presentation 
of  a  list  of  a  hundred  gi-ievances  of  which  the  Diet  had  to 
complain  to  the  Roman  see.  His  successor,  Clement  VII., 
in  whom  the  old  spirit  of  worldlineas,  after  the  brief  in- 
terval of  Adrian's  reign,  was  re'instated  in  the  papal 
chair,  fared  little  better  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1624,  when,  through  his  legate  Cainpeggio,  he  demandeil 
the  unconditional  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  heresy. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  could  obtain  no  more  than  an 
indefinite  engagement  to  observe  the  Worms  decree,  "  as 
far  as  possible."  This  action  was  equivalent  to  remand- 
ing the  subject  to  the  several  princes  within  their  respec- 
tive territories.  It  was  coupled  with  a  reference  of  dis- 
puted matters  to  a  general  council,  and  with  a  resolution 
to  take  up  the  hundred  complaints  at  the  next  diet.  A 
majority  could  not  be  obtained  against  the  Lutherans  and 
in  favor  of  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  Pope 
and  by  Charles.  And  the  movement  of  reform  was 
spreading  in  every  part  of  Germany. 

This  aspect  of  affairs  moved  the  papal  party  to  the 
adoption  of  active  measures  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  other 
Bide  —  measures  which  began  the  division  of  Germany. 
Up  to  this  point  no  division  had  occurred.  The  nation 
aad  moved  as  one  body  :  it  had  refused  to  suppress  the 
new  opinions.  Now  strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
combine  the  Catholics  into  a  compact  party  for  mutual 
aid  and  defense.  At  Ratisbon  an  alliance  of  this  charac- 
ter was  formed  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of 
South  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Wittenberg 
neresy  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and  they 
were  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  dangers.     At 
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the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  it  had  been  determined  to  hold 
an  aasombly  aliortly  after  at  Spires  for  the  regiilsition  of 
ecclesiastical  afifairs.  Tlie  princes  were  to  procure  before- 
hand fmm  their  councillore  and  scholars  a  stitement  of 
the  points  in  dispute.  The  grievances  of  the  nation  were 
to  be  set  forth,  and  remedies  were  to  be  souglit  for  tliem. 
The  nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  great  matt<'r 
of  religious  reform.  The  prospect  was  that  the  evangel- 
ical party  would  be  in  the  majority.  The  papal  court 
Baw  the  danger  that  was  involved  in  an  assembly  gathered 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing. At  this  moment  war  was  bre^vking  out  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  Charles  had  no  inclination  to  offend 
the  Pope.  He  forbade  the  assembly  at  Spires  and,  by 
letters  addressed  to  the  princes  individually,  endeavored 
to  drive  them  into  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms. 
In  consequence  of  these  threatening  movements,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  entered 
into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgau,  in  winch  they  were 
joined  by  several  Protestant  communities.  The  battle 
of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Francis  I.  were  events  that 
appeared  to  be  fniuglit  with  peril  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  the  Peace  of  Madrid  (January  14, 1520)  both  sovereigns 
avowed  the  determination  to  suppress  heresy.  But  the 
dangerous  iirepoiulerancc  obtained  by  the  Emperor  created 
an  alann  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  release  of  Francis 
waa  followed  by  tlie  organization  of  a  confederacy  against 
Charles,  of  wliich  Clement  was  the  leading  promoter. 
Tliis  changed  the  imperial  policy  in  reference  to  the 
I/Utherims.  TIio  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526  unanimously  re- 
solved that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  every 
Btat«  should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms  as  it 
might  answer  to  God  and  his  imjjerial  majesty.  Once 
more  (termany  refused  to  stifle  the  Reformation,  and 
adopted  \]\p.  principle  that  each  of  the  component  parts  of 
*be  Empire  should  be  left  free  to  act  accorchng  to  its  own 
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irill.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  war  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
the  Lutherans. 

In  1527,  an  imperial  army,  composed  largely  of  Lu- 
theran infantry,  captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome. 
For  sevei-al  months  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  position  of  Charles  with  respect  to 
France  and  the  Pope,  and  the  fear  of  Turkish  invasion, 
had  operated  to  embolden  and  greatly  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Luther.  But  now  that  the  Emperor  had  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Cathohc  party  revived  its 
policy  of  repression ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529, 
a  majority  was  obtained  for  an  edict  virtually  forbidding 
the  progress  of  the  Roformation  in  the  states  which  had 
not  accepted  it,  at  the  same  time  that  liberty  was  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  old  confession  in  the  reformed 
states  to  celebrate  their  rites  with  freedom.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  to  describe  here  the  methods  by  which  a  reversal  of 
the  national  policy  was  thus  procured.  The  decisive  cir- 
cumstance was  that  Charles  V.,  in  consequence  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism,  instead  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  religious  and 
national  movement  in  Germany,  chose  to  maintain  the 
ancient  union  of  the  Empire  with  the  Papacy.  The  pro- 
test against  the  proceeding  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Protestants  to  the  reforming  party,  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Emperor,  to  a  general  or  a  German  council,  and 
to  all  impartial  Christian  judges,  was  signed  by  John,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbui^,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  to  whom  were  united  fourteen 
dties,  among  which  were  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  and  Con 
ftance. 

The  party  of  reform  did  not  consider  itself  bound  bjy 
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the  action  of  the  Diet,  not  only  becaase  its  edict  looket.! 
to  compulsion  in  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the 
conscience,  but  also  Viecause  it  overtlirew  a  policy  which 
had  been  solemnly  established ;  a  policy  on  the  faith 
of  which  the  princes  and  cities  that  were  favorable  to 
the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  in  shaping  their  re- 
ligious i)olity  and  worship.  The  efforts  made,  especially 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  combine  the  supporters  of 
the  Reformation  in  a  defensive  league,  were  chilled  by  the 
opposition  of  Luther  to  measures  that  looked  to  a  war 
with  the  Emperor,  and  still  more  prevented  from  being 
successful  by  his  determined  unwilhngness  to  unite  with 
the  Swiss,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  their  heretical 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament.  Luther  and  his  associates 
were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the  subject 
to  the  powers  that  be  and  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  course  for  the  Christian  to  take,  in  their 
judgment,  was  that  of  passive  obedience.  They  like- 
wise deemed  it  an  unlawful  thing  to  join  with  errorista 
—  with  men  who  rejected  material  parts  of  Christian 
truth.  However  open  to  criticism  the  position  of  the 
Saxon  reformers  was  on  both  of  these  points,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  general  motive  was  the  sub- 
lime disregard  of  mere  expediency,  which  had  character- 
ized, and,  we  may  add,  had  ennobled  their  movement  at 
every  step. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Emperor,  flushed  with  buc- 
oees,  met  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  in  1530,  at 
the  memorable  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  keeping  the  Pope  in  captivity  had  caused 
Charles  to  wish  for  an  accommodation  with  him.  The 
desire  of  Clement  VTL,  a  self-seeking  politician,  to  have 
Florence  restored  to  his  family,  in  connection  with  other 
less  influential  considerations,  inspired  him  with  a  like 
feeling  ;  so  that  amity  was  reestablished.  At  the  same 
time  the  Peace  of  Cambray  terminated  for  a  time  the 
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conflict  with  France.  The  Emperor  was  freed  from  the 
emharrassnicnts  which  had  hindered  him  from  putting 
forth  d<'leniiined  endeavors  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
Cliurch.  lie  had  been  crowned  at  Bologna,  and  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  guardian  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  Spanish  nobility 
as  well  as  by  the  princes  and  representatives  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  design  was  to  persuade,  and,  if  this  should 
prove  impracticable,  to  overawe  and  coerce  the  Protes- 
tants into  an  abandonment  of  their  cause.  A  faith  and 
heroism  less  steadfast  would  have  yielded  to  the  tremen- 
dous '  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It 
was  not  considered  wise  or  safe  for  Luther  to  go  to 
Augsburg.  He  was  left  behind  in  the  castle  of  Coburg, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Elector's  dominion,  but  he  held 
fi'equent  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians  who 
attended  the  Elector.  The  celebrated  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  clearly 
defining  the  essential  tenets  of  Protestantism  —  a  creed 
which  has  obtained  more  currency  and  respect  than  any 
other  Protestant  symbol  —  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  The 
reply,  composed  by  Eck  and  other  Catholic  theologians, 
was  also  presented.  Then  followed  efforts  at  compromise, 
in  which  Melancthon  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  showed 
a  willingness  to  concede  everything  but  that  which  was 
deemed  most  vital.  These  efforts  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  could  invent  no  formulas  on  which  they  could  agree, 
*pon  the  merit  of  works,  penance,  and  the  invocation  of 
saints.  The  elaborate  and  able  Apology  by  Melancthon, 
in  defense  of  the  Confession,  was  not  heard,  but  was 
published  by  the  author.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  en- 
joined the  restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
allowing  the  Protestants  time  for  reflection  until  the  10th  I  ^ , 
of  November  of  the  following  year ;  after  which,  it  wag 
implied,  coercion  would  be  adopted.     Nothing  in  the  hi* 
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tory  of  the  Reformation  is  more  pathetic  than  the  conduct 
of  the  Elector  John  at  Augsburg,  who,  in  the  full  pros- 
pect of  the  ruin  of  every  earthly  interest,  and  not  \vithout 
the  deepest  sensibility  from  his  attachment  to  the  Em- 
peror and  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  nevertheless  resolved 
to  stand  by  "the  imperishable  Word  of  God."  The 
Reformers  were  willing  to  release  him  from  all  obligation 
to  protect  them,  to  take  whatever  lot  Providence  might 
send  upon  them  ;  but  this  true-hearted  prince  refused  to 
compromise  in  the  least  his  sacred  convictions.* 

The  lettors  written  by  Luther  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Diet  exliibit  in  bold  relief  the  noblest  and  most  at- 
tractive sides  of  his  character.  The  fine  mingling  of  jest 
and  earnest,  the  grand  elevation  of  his  faith,  his  serene, 
dauntless  cournge,  and  his  broad  sagacity,  are  never  more 
striking.  He  takes  time  to  write  a  charming  letter  to  his 
little  son.  *  To  his  friends  at  Augsburg  he  sportively  writes 
that  in  the  flock  of  crows  and  rooks  huixying  to  and  fro, 
and  screaming  in  a  thicket  before  his  window,  he  finds 
another  Diet,  with  its  dukes  and  lords,  which  quite  re- 
sembles the  imperial  assembly.  "  Tliey  care  not  for  large 
halls  and  palaces,  for  their  hall  is  roofed  by  the  beautiful, 
wide-spreading  sky,  it«  flcror  is  the  simple  turf,  its  tables 
are  pretty  green  branches,  and  its  walla  are  as  wide  aa 
the  world's  end."  '  He  will  build  there,  in  his  seclusion, 
three  tabernacles,  one  for  the  prophets,  one  for  the  Psal- 
ter, and  another  for  .^sop  ;  for  not  only  will  he  expound 
the  Scriptures,  he  will  translate  .^sop,  too,  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  Germans.*  Why  had  Master  Joachim 
twice  written  to  him  in  Greek  ?  He  would  reply  in 
Turkish,  so  that  Master  Joachim  might  also  read  what  he 

>  John  the  Constant  sacceeded  his  brother,  Frederic  the  Win,  in  1635. 

«  D*  Wetle,  iv.  41. 

»  De  Wette,  iv.  4,  8,  18.    The  letter  is  dated  from  "the  Diet  of  Graln- 
Peclicni,"  April  28,  1530.     Writing  to  Spalatin  a  fev  dayn  after  in  thd  sami 
■train,  he  addn:  "  Yet  it  is  in  oeriousnesa  and  bj  compnliiion  that  I  jeat,  that 
Biajr  repel  tlic  reflectioaD  which  nuh  in  upon  me,  if  indeed  I  ma/  repel  them.' 
TM  Wette,  iv.  14.  'Do  Wette,  iv.  8. 
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ootild  not  underatand.'  He  sets  a  trap  to  decoy  a  fastidi- 
oas  musical  critic  into  an  approval  of  a  piece  whicb  Luther 
had  himself  partly  composed,  but  which  he  contrives  to 
have  passed  off  as  a  perfurmance  at  Augsburg,  to  cele- 
brate the  entrance  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.'^  Suffering 
himself  from  prostration  of  strength  and  from  a  thundei- 
ing  in  the  Iiead,  -vvtiich  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  books 
for  days,  he  enjoins  Melancthon  to  observe  the  rules  for 
the  care  of  his  "  little  body."  '  He  exhorts  the  anxious 
Philip  to  the  exercise  of  greater  faith.  If  Moses  had  re- 
solved to  know  just  how  he  was  to  escape  from  the  array 
of  Pliaraoh,  Israel  would  have  been  in  Egypt  to-day.* 
Let  Philip  cease  to  be  rector  mundi  and  let  the  Lord 
govern.^  In  bearing  private  griefs  and  afflictions,  Philip 
was  the  stronger,  but  the  opposite  is  true,  said  Luther, 
of  those  which  are  of  a  public  nature."  If  we  fall,  he 
Bays,  Christ  falls,  and  I  prefer  to  fall  with  Christ  than 
stand  with  Cnesar."  He  rejoices  to  have  lived  to  have  the 
Confession  read  before  the  Empire.'  He  bids  Melancthon, 
if  the  cause  is  unjust,  to  abandon  it ;  but  if  it  be  just,  to 
cast  away  his  fears.  He  is  full  of  that  sublime  confi- 
dence which  rang  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his  hymns, 
"  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation"  — 

"  Ein  fester  Burg  Ut  uns«r  Gott"  — 
Three  hours  in  the  day  he  spent  in  prayer.*     He  writes 
to  the  Elector's  anxious  Chancellor :  "  I  have  lately  seen 

>  De  Wct(«,  iv.  16.      »  Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  p.  36.  <  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  55.  •  Ibid.,  p.  68.       '  Ibid.,  p.  6H.  >  Ibid.,  p.  71. 

•  Veil  Dietrich,  who  wms  with  him,  wrote  to  Melancthon:  "I  cannot  lufll- 
ciently  wonder  at  thin  man'<i  admirable  fteadfaatness,  cheerfnl  conrage,  faith,  and 
hope,  in  so  doleful  a  time.  He  nouriehen  these  tempera,  however,  by  studious, 
ooiotemipted  meditation  of  God't  Word.  Not  a  day  pn».«c.«  when  he  does  not 
spend  three  hours,  and  those  best  suited  for  study,  in  prayer.  Once  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  him  pray.  Good  God,  what  a  faith  appeared  in  his  words! 
He  prayed  with  such  reverence  that  one  saw  he  was  talking  with  God,  and  yet 
with  snob  faith  and  hope  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  talking  with  a  father  and 
■  friend.  'I  know,"  he  said,  'that  Thou  art  onr  God  and  Father.  So  I  am 
tertain  Thou  wilt  bring  to  shame  the  pcraecn'ors  of  Thy  children.  If  Thou 
ioest  it  not,  the  hazard  is  Thine  as  well  as  onra.    In  truth,  the  whole  matter  is 
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two  -wonders,  —  first,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  1 
saw  the  stars  in  the  heavens  and  the  entire  beautiful 
Tdult  which  God  has  raised ;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not, 
and  the  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  some  would  be  glad 
to  find  the  pillars  that  sustain  it,  and  grasp  and  feel 
them."  "  The  other  was :  I  saw  great  thick  clouds  hang> 
ing  above  us  with  such  weight,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  great  sea  ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  ground  on  which 
they  rested  and  no  vessel  wherein  they  were  contiiined ; 
yet  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  us  with  a  harsh 
look  and  fled  away.  As  they  pass  away,  a  rainbow  shines 
forth  on  the  ground  and  on  our  roof." '  "  All  things," 
he  writes  in  another  place,  "  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  can  cover  the  sky  \vith  clouds  and  brighten  it  again 
in  a  moment."  ^  It  is  painful  to  him  that  God's  Word 
must  be  so  silent  at  Augsburg  ;  for  the  Protestants  were 
not  allowed  to  preach.'  He  had  a  settled  distrust  of 
Campeggio  and  tlie  other  Italians :  "  where  an  Italian  is 
good,  he  ia  most  good,"  but  to  find  such  an  one  is  as 
,  hard  as  to  find  a  black  swan.  He  went  along  with 
Melancthon  in  a  willingness  to  make  concessions,  pro- 
vided the  evangelical  doctrine  and  freedom  in  preaching 
it  were  not  8<acrificed.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  Philip,  as 
some  had.  There  were  many  ceremonies,  which  were 
trifles  —  levicultB  —  not  worth  disputing  about.  Yet  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  magistrate  to  dictate  to  the  Church 
in  these  points.*  He  would  go  so  fiir,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  as  to  allow  bishops  to  continue,  but  would 
permit  no  subjection  to  the  Papacy.  But  Luther  had  no 
belief  in  the  possibihty  of  a  compromise  or  reconciliation. 


TUoe  own;  we  hare  be«n  only  compelled  to  lay  hands  on  It;  Thoa  majrat  then 
gnard,"  &c.     Corput  R^f.,  ii.  159. 

I  De  Wcttc,  iv.  128.  At  an  earlier  day,  on  the  occa<ton  of  his  interview  witt 
Cajetan,  in  reply  to  the  question  where  he  would  stand  if  the  Elector  ahould  wt 
•npport  him,  he  annwered,  "  Unter  dem  wciten  Himmel '.  " 

*  De  Wcttc,  iv.  106.  •  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

*  De  Wette,  iv.  810,  106. 
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There  wns  a  radical  antagonism  that  could  not  be  bridged 
over.  There  could  be  no  agreement  in  doctrine  ;  politi- 
cal peace  alone  was  to  be  aimed  at  and  hoped  for.^  Hence 
be  rejoiced  -when  the  perilous  negotiations  between  the 
opposing  committees  of  theologians  were  brought  to  an 
end. 

There  are  several  occurrences  not  yet  noticed,  which 
took  place  in  the  inter\-al  between  the  Diets  of  Worms 
and  of  Augsburg,  and  which  are  of  marked  importance 
both  in  their  bearing  on  the  Reformation,  and  as  illus- 
trating the  personal  character  of  Luther. 

One  of  these  events  was  his  marriage,  in  1525,  to 
Catharine  von  Bora.  He  resolved  upon  this  measure,  aa 
we  learn  from  himself,  partly  because  he  expected  that 
his  life  would  not  continue  long,  and  he  was  determined 
to  leave,  in  the  most  impressive  form,  his  testimony 
against  the  Romish  law  of  celibacy.  Another  motive 
was  a  yearning  for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  which 
his  parents,  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  encouraged. 
The  scandal  that  his  marriage  caused,  first  among  liis  own 
friends  and  then  the  world  over,  hardly  fell  short  of  that 
occasioned  by  the  posting  of  his  theses.  The  example 
of  Luther  was  followed  by  many  of  his  associates,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  characteristic  jest  of  Erasmus,  that  what 
had  been  called  a  tragedy  seemed  to  be  a  comedy,  as  it 
came  out  in  a  marriage.  The  marriage  of  an  apostate 
monk  vfith  a  runaway  nun  betokened,  in  the  view  of 
the  superstitious,  the  coming  of  Antichrist  as  the  fruit 
of  the  unhallowed  union.  But  it  was  one  of  those  bold 
steps,  characteristic  of  Luther,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
proved  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  the  solace 
of  home,  in  the  intense  excitement  and  prodigious  labors 
in  which  fie  was  immersed  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
There,  with  music,  and  song  and  frolics  with  his  chil- 
dren, in  the  ciixjle  of  his  friends,  he  poured  out  his  liomor 
>  De  WeU«.  W  110. 
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and  kindly  feeling  without  stint.  His  diverting  Ipttere  to 
his  wife  —  his  "  Mistress  Kate,"  "  Doctriress  Luther,"  aa 
he  styled  her  —  and  the  tender  expressions  of  his  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  children  could  ill  he  spared  from  the 
records  of  this  deep-hearted  man.' 

Among  these  events  are  his  controversies  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  vnth  Erasmus.  From  the  outset  it 
was  evident  that  Luther  mast  either  give  up  his  cause 
or  contend  for  it  against  countless  adversaries.  His 
polemical  writings  are  therefore  quite  numerous,  and  it 
shows  the  amplitude  of  his  mind  that  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  so  far  absorbed  in  this  sort  of  work  aa  to 
neglect  more  positive  labors,  through  his  Bible,  cate- 
chisms, sermons,  tracts,  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Church.  He  had  to  fight  his  own  friends  when  they 
swerved  from  the  truth,  aa  did  Carlstadt,  and  also 
Agricola,  who  set  up  a  form  of  Antinomianism.  But 
his  principal  hterary  battles  were  with  Henry  VTII.  and 
with  Erasmus.  The  intemperance  of  Luther's  language 
has  been  since,  as  it  was  then,  a  subject  of  frequent  cen- 
sure. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  what  a  tempest 
of  denunciation  fell  upon  him ;  how  he  stood  for  all  hia 
life  a  mark  for  the  pitiless  hostility  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  for  a  time  he 
stood  alone,  and  everything  depended  on  his  constancy, 
determination,  and  dauntless  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  cause.  Had  he  wavered,  everything  would  have  been 
lost.  And  mildness  of  language,  he  said,  was  not  his 
gift ;  he  could  not  tread  so  softly  and  lightly  as  Melanc- 
thon.*    His  convictions  were  too  intense  to  admit  of  an 


I  See,  for  example,  the  letter  (to  N!c.  Hiiu!im>nn),  Angniit  B,  1538,  after  tiM 
death  of  biK  danghter.  De  Wette,  iii.  304.  A  complete  acconnt  of  Luther'* 
lomeetic  character  and  relations  id  given  by  F.  G.  Hofman,  Knthnrimt  von 
Bora,  Oder  Dr.  MnHin  Luther  alt  Gatle  uiwl  Voter  (l-eipziB,  1845).  There  it 
Bach  of  interest  on  the  name  Rubjcct,  in  a  quaint  Vittle  boolc,  D.  Mariin  Lm 
A*r't  ZrUrerkurtnngen,  von  M.  .lohann  Nicolans  Anton  (I/cipnig,  1804) 

«  Letter  to  the  Elector  John,  De  Wette,  iv.  17. 
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expression  of  them  in  any  but  the  strongest  langnage  ;  in 
words  that  were  blows.  Moreover,  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
Bound  and  wise  policy  to  fling  away  reserve  and  to  speak 
out,  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  the  sentiments  of  his 
Boul.  It  wiis  not  a  disease  to  be  cured  by  a  palliative.^ 
The  formidable  enemy  against  which  he  was  waging  war, 
was  rendered  more  arrogant  and  exacting  by  every  act  of 
deference  shown  him,  and  by  every  concession.  There 
was  no  middle  course  to  be  pursued.*  There  must  be 
surrender,  or  open,  uncompromising  war.  Besides,  in  his 
study  of  the  Bible,  he  conceived  himself  to  find  a  war- 
rant for  all  his  hard  language,  in  the  course  taken  by  the 
prophets,  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul.*  He  felt  that  he  was 
in  conflicfc  with  tlie  same  Pharisaical  theology  and  ethics, 
which  called  forth  the  terrible  denunciations  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  If  it  was  proper  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names  then,  it  was  proper  now.  He  had 
been  hampered  at  the  beginning,  he  came  to  think,  by 
a  false  humility,  by  a  lingering  reverence  for  an  author- 
ity that  deserved  no  reverence.  He  regretted  that  at 
Worms  he  liad  not  taken  a  different  tone  ;  that  he  had 
said  anything  about  retracting  in  case  he  could  be  con- 
vinced of  Ilia  error.  He  would  cast  all  such  qualifications 
and  cowiirdly  scruples  to  the  winds ;  he  would  stand  by 
what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  without  any  timid  respect  for 
its  adversaries.*      These  cxmsiderations  are  not  without 

>  "  Aut  ergo  detiperaiiducn  e»t  de  pace  et  tranquilliUite  hiijus  rei,  «ut  ^-erbum 
oegandum  est."     Letter  to  Spalntin  (Fphniary,  1520).     De  Wotte,  i.  42.5. 

3  "Meio  Uandel  i^t  nicht  cia  MUlelhaiidel,  dor  etwas  weichea  oder  nach- 
g<ben,  Oder  s\ch  uuterla-sseu  soil,  wie  icli  Narr  higher  gothin  habe."  De  Wette, 
U.  244. 

'  He  Kircs  reAKmn  for  his  rehcmence  in  a  letter  to  Wenceslaua  LInIc  (Aagtut 
19,  1620),  He  Wettc,  i.  479.  Among  other  things  lie  says:  "Video  enim  ea, 
)uie  no9irD  sxcuin  tractantiir,  mox  cadere  in  oblivionem,  nemine  ea  curante.'* 
He  «ay»  elsewhere  that  Inve  and  seirerily  are  compatible.  De  Wctte,  ii.  213, 
See  also,  pp.  2.36,  24.1. 

*  Rallam  ccniurts  Luther  for  'bellowing  in  bfjl  Latin."  But  it  was  a  ci^ 
with  which  all  Europe  rang  "  from  side  to  side."  Tlad  he  been  a  man  of  tbf 
temperament  of  Hallam,  where  would  have  Iwen  the  Reformation?  The  Eraa 
Qiians  can  seldom  appreciate,  much  leu  look  with  complacency  upon  Lather. 
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weight.  A  man  whoso  natural  weapon  is  a  battle-axe 
must  not  be  rebuked  for  not  handling  a  rapier.  There  is 
sometimes  work  to  be  done  which  the  lighter  and  more 
graceful  weapon  could  never  accomplish.  At  the  same 
time,  Avith  all  Luther's  tenderness  of  feeling,  >nth  his 
fine  and  even  poetic  sensibility,  there  was  a  vein  of 
coarseness,  a  plebeian  vehemence,  which,  when  he  was 
goaded  by  opposition,  engendered  scurrility. 

The  book  of  Henry  VIII.  was  directed  against  Lu- 
ther's work  on  the  sacraments,  "  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity." '  It  is  marked  by  extreme  haughtiness  toward 
Luther,  and  is  hardly  less  vituperative  than  the  Reformer's 
famous  reply.  Luther  was  the  hound  who  had  brought 
up  heresies  anew  out  of  hell ;  princes  would  combine  to 
bum  him  and  hia  books  together.  It  was  throughout  an 
appeal  to  authority ;  Luther  had  audaciously  presumed 
to  set  himself  against  popes  and  doctors  without  number. 
The  impression  of  Henry's  book  itself  wholly  depended 
on  the  fact  that  its  author  Wiis  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth.  Luther  probably  meant  to  neutralize  this  impres- 
gion  by  bemiring  the  purple  of  this  regal  disputant  who 
had  stepped  forth,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  into  the 
arena  of  theological  debate,  to  win  from  the  Pope,  whom 
he  obsequiously  flattered,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Subsequently,  when  Henry  was  reputed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Protestant  cause,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  King  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  and  of  other 
friends,  Luther  wj-ote  to  the  King  a  humble  apology  for 
the  violence  of  his  language  —  making  no  withdrawal, 
however,  of  any  portion  of  his  doctrine.  In  composing 
this  apologetic  letter  he  was  carried  away,  he  says,  by  the 
promptings  of  others,  to  do  what  of  himself  he  would  never 
have  done.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  reception 
and  use  of  the  letter  by  Henry,  Luther  did  not  regret 

*  A'lirrllii  Sfptrm  Fncrnmrnlnrvm  nilternu  Unrtinum  Lulhtrum    (1&91) 
ttiipublUlii?!  in  ii  Gcnimii  Imniilalian  in  Walch's  ed.  of  Luther'i  Wrilingi. 
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fchat  he  had  wntten  it,  as  he  did  not  regret  the  sondiug 
of  a  similar  epistle  to  Duke  George.  As  far  as  his  owb 
person  was  concerned,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  humble 
himself  to  a  child  ;  his  doctrine  he  would  not  compromise. 
But  such  experiences  established  him  in  the  feeling, 
which  he  had  entertained  before,  that  humility  was 
thrown  away  ;  that  here  was  a  mortiil  conflict,  in  which 
gentle  words  were  misinterpreted,  and  therefore,  wasted, 
and  into  wliich  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  enter  with  his 
hands  tied.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  must 
neither  think  of  retreat  nor  of  the  possibility  of  placat- 
ing the  foe.  It  was  natural  that  his  experiences  of  con- 
troversy, in  their  action  on  a  temper  naturally  combative, 
should  contribute  to  carry  Luther  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  charity,  as  well  as  of  civility,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Sacramentarians,  the  adherents  of  Zwingle.  Of  this 
matter,  where  his  intemperance  was  more  mischievous, 
we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

As  to  Erasmus  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  there  was  an 
earnest  wish  on  both  sides  that  he  should  not  take  part 
against  them.  Luther,  and  Melancthon  still  more,  re- 
spected him  as  the  patriarch  of  letters,  the  restorer  of  the 
langviages,  and  the  effective  antagonist  of  fanaticism  and 
superstition.  When  Luther  published  his  work  on  the 
Galatians,  he  regretted  that  Erasmus  had  not  put  forth  a 
book  on  the  same  subject,  which  would  have  rendered  his 
own  unnecessary.^  Erasmus,  in  turn,  could  not  but  ap- 
plaud the  first  movement  of  Luther.  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, not  less  than  liis  religious  predilections,  would  in- 
cline him  strongly  to  the  Lutheran  side.  The  Witten- 
berg theologians  were  earnest  champions  of  the  cause  of 
learning.  But  the  caution  of  Erasmus  was  manifest  from 
the  beginning.  He  avoided  the  need  of  committing  him- 
self by  professing  to  his  various  correspondents  that  he 
bad  not  read  the  books  of  Luther.  He  told  the  Electo» 
>  m  Wette, !.  3». 
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of  Saxouy,  in  an  interview  at  Cologne,  shortly  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  tliat  the  two  great  offences  of  Luther 
were  that  he  had  touched  the  crown  of  the  Pope  and  the 
bellies  of  the  monks.  The  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  Wittenberg,  movement  that  escaped  him,  notwith- 
standing liis  prudence,  or  which  reached  the  ear  of  the 
public  tlirough  the  unauthorized  publication  of  his  letters, 
kept  him  busy  in  allaying  the  suspicions  and  anxieties  ol 
Catholic  friends  and  patrons.  But  Luther  and  Erasmus 
were  utterly  diverse  from  one  another  in  character  ;  and 
"  such  unlikes,"  as  Coleridge  has  said,  "  end  in  dislikes."' 
Erasmus,  it  has  been  remarked  with  truth,  lacked  depth 
and  fervor  of  religious  convictions.  He  was  a  tj'pical 
latituduiarian,  in  the  cast  of  his  mind.'  His  absorbing 
passion  was  for  literature.  He  could  not  conceive  how 
any  man  of  tsiste  could  prefer  Augustine  to  Jerome  , 
while  Luther  could  not  see  how  any  man  that  loved  the 
Gospel  could  fail  to  set  Augustine,  with  his  little  Greek 
and  less  Hebrew,  infinitely  above  Jerome.^  As  the  con- 
flict which  Luther  had  excited  grew  warm,  attention 
was  inevitably  drawTi  away  from  the  pursuit  of  letters 
and  absorbed  in  theological  iuquirj'  and  controversy  ;  and 
this  change  Erasmus  deplored.  The  heat  which  Luther 
manifested  was  repugnant  to  his  taste.  The  Reformer's 
Tehemence  and  roughness  became  more  and  more  offen- 
fiive  to  him.^  Erasmus  hated  a  commotion,  and  said  him- 
self that  he  would  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  truth  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  that  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  which  martyrs 
are  made  of.  He  could  be  an  Arian  or  a  Pelagian,  he  said, 
if  tlie  Church  had  so  made  its  creed ;  and  yet,  in  his  in- 

'  It  is  the  "  modcratioii "  of  Erasmna  that  leada  Giblion  (ch.  [iv.  n.  38)  to 
■aj:  **  ErJismu?  may  be  considered  tho  father  of  rational  theology-  After  a 
•Insiber  of  an  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  Anniniana  of  Holland, 
Urotiua,  I.imborch,  and  I.e  C'lere;  in  England  by  Chillingworth,  the  latitudin*- 
rUna  of  Cambridge  (Huniet,  fTitl.  of  hit  oum  rinie«,  vol.  L  f  p  261-S68,  ocMvt 
'tdition),  Tillol*on,  Clarke,  Hoadloy,"  etc 

•  Ue  Watte,  i.  62. 

*  Stniua,  Ulrich  von  ffutten,  p.  486. 
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most  heart,  zmd  apart  from  the  feeling  that  ho  must  be 
anchored  somewhere,  the  authority  of  tlie  Church  counted 
for  little.  Being  by  temperament,  by  his  personal  rela- 
tionfl,  and  by  the  effect  of  years,  and,  we  might  add,  on 
principle,  a  time-server,  he  found  himself,  being  also  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  age,  in  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. He  must  stay  in  the  Church,  yet,  if  possible, 
offend  neither  partj'.*  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  in  a 
letter  that  was  meant  to  be  friendly,  he  irritated  the  great 
scholar  by  inviting  him  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tragedy  in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  actor.' 
The  refusal  of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von  Hutten  when 
he  visited  Basel,  and  the  furious  controversy  that  ensued 
between  them  —  for  Erasmus  was  provoked  into  the  use 
of  a  style  which  he  very  much  deplored  in  Luther,  an 
inconsistency  which  Luther  did  not  fail  to  point  out  — 
was  the  first  decided  step  in  the  alienation  of  the  great 
scholar  from  the  evangeUcal  party.  Then  Erasmus  at 
length  j-ielded  to  the  persuasions  that  had  long  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  the  papal  side,  and  took  the  field 
against  Luther,  in  a  treatise  on  free-will  j  in  which  the 
Reformer  was  assaulted  on  a  subject  where  his  extrava- 
gant language  exposed  him  to  an  easy  attack,  and  on 
which  Erasmus  could  write  with  some  warmth  of  convic- 
tion. He  and  his  associates  preferred  the  Greek  theology 
to  that  of  Augustine,  on  this  subject  of  the  will.  More 
once  complained  that  Luther  "  clung  by  tooth  and  nail 
to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine."  Theologians  who  explain 
difficulties  by  referring  to  "  original  su»,"  Erasmus  had 
once  hkened  to  astrologers  who  fall  back  on  the  stars. 
The  moderation  of  the  personal  references  to  Luther  in 
the  book  of  Erasmus  did  not  resti'ain  the  former  from  the 
use  of  the  severest  style  m  his  reply.  Erasmus,  he 
thought,  had  taken  his  place  under  tlie  banner  of   the 

>  Luther  notices  the  "  dexteHtr  "  of  Erasmna,  De  Wette,  t  8M. 
*  Letter  to  Etasmoi  (April,  15M),  De  Wette,  ii,  498. 
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Pope  ;  ho  had  come  out  on  the  serui-Pelsigian  side,  from 
which  the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  merit  was  insep- 
arable ;  and  the  higher  his  standing  the  more  imsparing 
mast  be  the  attack  upon  him.  The  rejoindt-r  of  EiasmuB 
—  the  "  Hyperaspiates,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1525,  and  the  second  in  1527  —  completed,  if  anything 
was  wanted  to  complete,  their  mutual  estrangement. 
From  that  time  Luther  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  an  enemy  of  all  re- 
ligions, especially  the  Christian,  and  flung  at  him  other 
appellations,  which,  if  literally  unjust,  sometimes  had  the 
truth  of  a  caricature.  Finally,  a  long  letter  of  Luther 
to  his  friend  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  in  which  the  author 
undertook  to  maintain  a  charge  of  scepticism,  as  well  aa 
of  frivolous  levity,  against  Erasmus,  by  reference  to  his 
comments  on  Scripture,  drew  out  a  reply  which  is 
marked  by  all  the  refinement,  ingenuity,  and  wit  for 
which  Erasums  was  deservedly  famous.  From  this  time, 
his  animosity  against  the  Protestant  cause  went  on  in- 
creasing. Luther  more  than  once  complains  that  Eras- 
mus could  make  the  sins  and  distress  of  the  Church  a 
theme  for  jesting.^  In  the  epistle  to  Amsdorf,  he  charges 
him  wth  infusing  into  the  young  a  spiiit  at  war  with 
i-eligious  earnestness.* 

>  De  Welte,  i.  76.  He  finds  fault  with  Erasmus,  "  senez  et  tbeologus,"  lot 
treating  sAcrctl  things  in  a  jesting  way,  in  a  period  "  oegotiosissiroo  et  laborioso." 
Ibid.,  ir.  &08;  [.etterto  Nic.  Amsdorf.  Lather,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
not  thought  well  of  the  Kplffotir.  Ohruronim   Virontm. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  619.  The  letters  of  Luther  set  forth  the  rise  and  progress  of  hto 
«.itrangement  from  Erasmus.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin  (October  19,  1516)  he 
exprcsiaes  his  dissent  from  the  idea  of  Erasmus  that,  by  "works  of  th« 
law,"  Paul  means  ceremonial  works  alone,  g'ves  his  own  view  of  justifica- 
tion, and  wishes  Spalatin  to  try  to  alter  the  v  ews  of  Erasmus  on  tliis  point. 
He  writes  to  I.ang«  (March  1,  1517),  that  he  reads  Erasmus  — "  nostnun 
Erasmum,"  he  styles  him  —  but  that  his  esteem  for  him  diminishes  daily, 
that  Erasmus  exposos  well  the  ignorance  of  priests  and  monks,  but  does  uot 
dwell  sufficiently  on  Christ  and  the  grace  of  God:  "  humona  preralent  in  eo 
fins  quam  divina."  He  comes  to  this  conclusion  reluctantly, and  is  careful  not 
to  disclose  it,  in  order  not  to  give  aid  to  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  Erosmuj 
\wtliar's  censure  of  'he  levity  of  Eraamos  in  reference  to  the  calamitiea  of  tlw 
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K  we  look  below  the  acoideiita  of  the  controversy,  and 
cast  aside  particulars  in  which  Luther  was  often  incorrect, 
as  he  was  uncharitable  in  Ms  general  estimate  of  his  an- 
tagonist, we  must  conclude  that  Luther  was  still  in  the 
right  in   his    judgment    respecting    the   reform    of   the 

Church  is  fretjiiently  expresacd.  Erasmus  (April  14,  1519)  wrote  to  the  IClector 
a  loUer,  ia  which  h«  com|>liinenleii  Lulher.  In  writing  to  Spalntin  (May  93, 
1519),  Luther  expresses  his  (jratifloation.  On  the  28th  of  the  previous  March, 
Luther  had  written  a  re-opcctful  letter  to  Knfmus  himself,  in  which  his  taleutj 
and  services  are  fully  appreciated;  to  which  Erii-«mu»  replied,  in  Jlay,  in  gr*- 
cious  but  cautious  terms.  Everj'thing  show"  that  Krasmus  was  favorable  to 
Luther,  but  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  betray  the  extent  of  his  sympathy.  Hi< 
position  Luther  fully  understood,  as  is  shown  in  many  passages  of  his  letters. 
In  a  letter  to  Spenglcr  (November  17,  1520)  Luther  remarks  that  he  has  private 
disputes  with  Jlclancthoa  on  the  question  how  far  from  the  right  way  Erasmui 
ia  —  Melancthon,  of  course,  being  more  favorable  to  the  great  Humanist.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  advice  of  F.rasmus  tliat  Luther  would  be  more  moderate,  he  writes 
(to  Spalalin,  September  9,  1521)  that  t^rasmus  looks  "  non  ad  crucem,  eed  ad  p«- 
cfira  ":"  memini  me,  dum  in  preefatione  sua  in  Novum  Tcstamentum  de  so  i|ffo 
diceret:  'gloriam  facile  contemnit  Christianus '  —  in  corde  mea  cogilasse  :  'O 
Erasme,  fallcris,  timco.  Magna  res  est  gloriam  contemnore.' "  To  Spalatin  (May 
15,  1522),  he  charges  Era-"mii8  with  betraying,  *'  in  sua  Epistolarum  farragine," 
hia  secret  hostility  to  him  and  his  doctrine,  and  declares  that  he  prefers  an  open 
foe  like  Eck  to  a  lei^ivi-rsaiing  pereon,  now  friendly  and  now^  hostile.  To  Caspar 
Bomer  (May  28,  1522),  he  wri'/s»  that  he  is  aware  that  Erasmns  dissents  from 
him  on  predestination,  but  that  be  has  no  feai  of  Erasmus's  eloquence:  "  poten- 
tior  est  Veritas  quani  eloqucntia,  potior  spiritus  qnani  ingcniuni,  major  fides 
({uam  erudillo."  To  tEcolampadius  (,Iune  20,  162-3),  he  speaks  of  the  covert 
hoetility  of  Erasmus  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  characterizes  him  thus: 
"  Linguas  introduxit,  et  a  sacrilegia  sludiis  revocaviL  Forte  et  ipse  cum  Mos« 
in  campcslribus  Moab  mnrietur:  nam  ad  meliora  studia(quod  adpietatem  perti- 
net)  non  provehit."  In  April,  1524,  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  in  which 
he  makes  an  offer  of  peace,  but  in  a  manner  so  condescending  and  with  such 
plain  observations  upon  the  limitations  of  Erasmus  as  to  courage  and  discern- 
ment, that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  irritated  by  it.  In  this  singular  epistle,  which 
was  well  meant  but  very  ill  calculated  to  produce  amity,  Luther  expresses  the 
wish  that  his  friends  would  desist  from  assailing  Erasmus;  as  they  would  do,  it 
is  added,  "  if  they  considered  your  imbecility  and  weighed  the  greatness  of  the 
can.se,  which  has  long  since  exceeded  the  measure  of  your  powers."  He  con- 
doles with  his  correspondent  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  enmity  which  Eras- 
mus had  excited  against  himself,  **  since  mere  hun.an  virtue  such  as  yours  is 
insufScient  for  such  burdens."  The  reply  of  Erasmus,  though  dignified  in  tone, 
•bows  how  deeply  ho  was  offended.  In  September  of  tlie  same  year  he  gave 
way  to  the  importunities  of  the  opponents  of  Luther  and  wrote  his  book  D* 
lAbero  Arbilrio,  which  was  followed  by  an  acrimonious  controversy.  From 
lia  time  Luther  denounces  him  without  reserve.  He  calls  Erasmus  that  "  itost 
vain  animal  "  (De  Wcttc,  iii.  98i,  predicts  that  he  w^Jl  "fall  between  -we 
Aools  "  (Jbtd.,  427);  and  characterizes  him  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
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Church.  It  could  not  come  from  literature.  Erasmua 
could  aasail  the  outworks,  such  as  the  foUies  of  monkery, 
but  the  principles  out  of  which  these  obnoxious  practices 
had  grown,  he  would  touch  only  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  dniiger  to  himself  and  without  disturbance. 
Luther  had  been  liimself  a  monk,  not  like  Erasmus  for  a 
brief  time  and  through  compulsion,  but  of  choice,  with  a 
profound  inward  consecration.  He  had  personally  tested, 
with  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  the  prevailing  system 
of  religion,  until  he  discerned  the  wrong  foundations  on 
which  it  rested.  He  saw  that  the  tree  must  be  made  good 
before  the  character  of  the  fruit  coidd  be  changed.  And 
there  was  still  a  vitality  in  the  old  system  with  which  the 
weapons  of  Erasmus  were  quite  insufficient  to  cope.  It 
is  humiliating  to  see  htm  resorting  to  the  Pope's  legate, 
and  then  to  the  Pope  himseK,  for  leave  to  read  the 
writings  of  Luther.  It  is  ssiie  to  affirm  that  the  Eras- 
miun  school  would  eventually  have  been  driven  to  the 
wall  by  the  monastic  party,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  combined  its  energies  j  and  that  without  the  sterner 
battle  waged  by  Luther,  the  literary  reformers,  with  their 
lukewarm,  equivocal  position  in  relation  to  fundamental 
principles  v.'ould  have  succumbed  to  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  There  was  certain  to  be  an  aroused,  im- 
placable earnestness  on  the  papal  side  ;  a  like  spirit  waa 
required  in  the  cause  of  reform.  At  the  same  time,  jua- 
iice  to  Erasmus  requires  that  he  should  be  judged  rathei 
by  his  relation  to  the  preceding  age,  than  by  compari- 
Bon  with  Luther.^  The  forerimner  is  not  to  be  weighed 
by  the  standards  of  the  era  which  ho  has  he'jed  to  in- 
troduce. 

As  we  have  touched  on  the  personal  traits  of  Luther  as 
a  controversialist,  it  is  well  to  add  here  that  of  all  men 
he  may  most  easily  be  misrepresented.  A  man  of  imagi- 
nation and  feehng,  -with  intense  convictions  tliat  burned 

>  Strum,  Ulrieh  ton  BuUtn,  p.  481. 
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for  utterance,  he  never  took  pains  to  measare  Lis  lan- 
guage. He  put  forth  his  doctrine  in  startling,  paradox- 
ical fonns,  out  of  which  a  cold-blooded  critic,  or  artful 
polemic  coiUd  easily  make  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
In  this  respect,  he  was  as  artless  and  careless  as  the 
writers  of  the  Bible.  Like  Paul,  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  he  has  been  charged  with  favoring  an  anti- 
nomian  laxness  and  positive  imraonvlity.  It  is  a  charge 
which  emanates  from  ignorance  or  malice.  It  is  fre- 
quently made  by  plodders  who  are  incapable  of  inter- 
preting the  fervid  utterances,  of  entering  into  the  pro- 
found conceptions  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  are  simply 
shocked  by  them,' 

One  other  event  of  which  we  have  to  speak  is  the 
Pejisiuit*'  War.  The  preaching  of  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates produced  inevitably  a  ferment,  in  which  tendencies 
to  sociiil  disorder  might  easily  acquire  additional  force. 
The  discontent  of  the  nobles  or  knights  with  the  princes 
sought  to  ally  itself  with  the  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  a 
pure  Gospel ;  but  this  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Francis  of  Sickingen.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  peasants,  on  account  of  the  oppression 
under  which  they  suffered,  had  long  existed.  It  had  led 
in  several  instances  to  open  insurrection.  Long  before 
the  Refonnation  there  had  been  mingled  with  these 
political  tendencies  a  religions  element.'  But  their  dis- 
content was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  from  which  they 
drew  inferences  in  accord  with  their  own  aspirations, 
and  by  the  popular  excitement  which  the  Reformation 
kindled.  There  vras  a  secular  and  religious  side  to  the 
revolt.  Heavier  burdens  had  been  laid  upon  the  laboring 
class  by  their  lay  and  ecclesiastical  masters.    The  forcible 

>  The  criticisms  of  Hallun  upon  LuUier,  togcUier  with  tba  erroneous  stat*- 
neutx  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  are  tbcrough.T  aniwered  bj  Archdeacon  Han^ 
VMientiim  o/  Lulktr,  etc.  (8d  ed.,  Ibbi). 

«  lUnke,  i.  U7. 
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repression  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  was  an  addod  grier- 
anco.  Their  roll  of  complaints  carries  us  forward  to  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that  many  of  them  called  loudly  for  redress.^  Luther 
had  much  sympathy  with  them  ;  he  advised  mutual  con- 
oesaions ;  but  he  was  inflexibly  and  oi»  pnncipk  opposed 
to  a  resort  to  arms.  He  had  counseled  Sickingen  and 
Hutten  against  it,*  In  general  he  set  his  face  against 
every  attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  reform  from  the 
arena  of  discussion  to  the  field  of  battle.  What  would 
become  of  schools,  of  teaching,  of  preaching,  he  said, 
when  once  the  sword  was  drawn  ?  It  was  a  part  of  his 
deliberate  resolution  to  keep  the  minds  of  men  upon  the 
main  questions  in  controversy,  that  there  might  bo  an  in- 
telligent, enhghtened,  free  ailoption  of  the  truth.  The 
peasants,  he  held,  had  no  right  to  make  an  insurrection. 
Like  the  early  Christians,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  spirit- 
ual agency  and  not  force  that  could  give  to  the  truth  a 
real  victory.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  cause  of  God  clear 
of  the  entanglements  of  worldly  prudence  and  worldly 
power.  Hence,  when  their  great  rebellion  broke  out,  in 
1524  and  1525,  he  exhorted  the  princes  to  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand.  He  saw,  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  it,  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  civil  order  and  a 
wild  reign  of  fanaticism.^  The  abolition  of  all  existing 
authority  in  Church  and  state,  equality  in  rank  and  in 
property,  were  a  part  of  the  peasants'  creed.  If  the  fact 
of  the  revolt,  evidently  occasioned  as  it  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  Reformation,  produced  a  temporary  reaction 


'  Hauuer,  Gtch.  d.  Zritalt.  d.  Rr/.,  p.  103  seij.;  Ranke,  Dealtcht  Gich.,  i.  1.34. 

•  Letter  to  Spalalin  (.January  16,  1521),  Ue  Wette,  i.  5«. 

I  Banke,  Deultcht  Gsch.,  i.  HB.  Waddingtnn  (ii.  1&4  e«q.),  and  other  vrritere, 
(ciuure  Luther  with  much  severity  for  his  denunciation  of  the  peasants.  But 
Luther  considered  that  there  was  a  fearful  crisis,  in  which  the  foundations  of 
wciety  were  in  peril.    The  ininrrection  wu  reiy  fonnidsble  in  numben  aa£ 
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Rgtunst  it,  this  effect  was  diminished  by  the  ontspoksn, 
strenuous  opposition  which  Lather  had  made  to  the  ill« 
fated  enterprise.  The  Reformation  is  not  responsible  for 
the  Peasants'  War.  It  would  have  taken  place  if  the 
Protestant  doctrines  had  not  been  preached ;  and  it  was 
caused  by  inveterate  abases  for  which  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  in  Germany,  by  theiT  extortions  and  irpcaaajt 
were  chiefly  accoontah.*. 


CHAPTER  V 


THIS  GERMAN  REFOKMATION  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  AUQS- 
BURO,  1555:  ZWINGLE  AND  THE  SWISS  (GERMAN) 
REFORMATION. 

At  the  time  when  Luther  was  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe,  another  reformatory  movement,  of  a 
type  somewhat  peculiar,  was  springing  up  on  a  more  con- 
tracted theatre.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Swiss, 
whose  military  strength  had  been  developed  in  their  long 
and  victorious  struggle  for  independence,  and  who  had 
done  much  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  by  showing 
that  infantry  might  be  more  than  a  match  for  cavalry, 
were  employed  in  large  numbers,  as  mercenary  soldiers, 
in  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the  French  King  were  the  chief 
competitors  in  efforts  to  secure  tliese  valuable  auxiliaries. 
The  means  by  which  this  was  accomplished  were  de- 
moi-alizing  in  their  influence  upon  the  country.  The 
foreign  potentates  purchased,  by  bribes  and  pensions, 
the  cooperation  of  influential  persons  among  the  Swiss, 
and  thus  comipted  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Tlie  patron- 
age of  the  Church  was  used  in  an  unprincipled  manner, 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  worldly  interest  of  the  Pope. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  sacrificed,  preferments  and 
indulgences  lavishly  bestowed,  in  order  that  the  hardy 
peasantry  might  be  enticed  from  their  homes  to  fight  hia 
battles  in  the  ItaHan  peninsula.  These  brought  home 
from  their  campaigns  vicious  and  lawless  habits.  At  the 
tame  time,  in  consequence  of    what  they  witnessed  in 
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Italy,  much  of  their  reverence  for  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
•was  dispejled.  The  corrupt  administration  of  the  Church 
had  a  like  effect  on  their  countrymen  who  remained  at 
home.  Thus  there  was  a  combination  of  asenciea  which 
operated  to  debase  the  morals  of  the  Swiss  people,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  superstitious  awe  for  ecclesiastical 
Buperioi-s  was  vanishing.  The  influence  of  the  literary 
culture  of  the  age,  also,  made  itself  felt  in  Switzerland. 
High  schools  had  sprung  up  in  various  cities.  A  circle  of 
men  who  were  interested  in  classical  literature  and  were 
gradually  acquiring  more  enlightened  ideas  in  religion 
had  their  centi'e  in  Basel,  where  Erasmus  took  up  hit 
abode  in  1516  and  became  their  acknowledged  hcad.^ 

Ulrich  Zwingle,  the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Swit- 
terland,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  January,  1484,  in  Wild- 
haas,  an  obscure  town  situated  high  on  the  mountains 
which  overlook  the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  He  wiis  only 
a  few  weeks  younger  than  Luther.  The  father  of 
Zwingle  was  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town.' 
Young  Zwingle  spent  his  boyhood  at  home,  until  he  waa 
sent  to  school  first  at  Basel,  and  then  at  Berne.  Bright- 
minded  and  eager  for  knowledge,  he  was  also  early  dis- 
tinguished for  his  love  of  truth,  which  never  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  marked  virtues  of  his  character.  Like  Luther, 
he  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music.  He  learned 
afterwards  to  play  on  various  instruments.  Among  his 
ussociates  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  first 
placed,  was  the  famous  Eck ;  and  at  Basel,  to  which 
place  he  was  transferred,  Capito  and  Leo  Juda,  who  were 
to  be  his  confederates  in  the  work  of  reform,  were  among 
hifl  fellow-students.  Here  his  principal  teacher  was 
Thomas  Wyttenbach,  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies,  as  weU 
.VB  of   devout  character,  who  predicted  the  downfall  of 

>  There  yrta  s  llttrarj'  publi:.     See  Ranke,  DtuUch.  Gteh.,  ii.  40,  41. 
*  See  the  •ccount  of  Zwingle's  familr  in  the  excellent  biography  of  J.  fS 
MSrikofer,  OlrirM  Zwingli  naeh  den  urhtmlliditn  QuttUn,  8  roU.  (1867). 
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the  Bcholaatic  theology,  and  imparted  impulses  to  hia 
papila  which  eventually  carried  them  beyond  his  i  wa 
position.  Zwingle  waa  a  zealous  student  of  the  Latin 
classics,  and  after  becoming  a  pastor  at  Glarus,  he  prose- 
cut<?d  the  reading  of  the  Roman  authors,  partly  for  the 
truth  which  he  loved  to  seek  in  them,  and  partly  to  make 
himself  an  orator.  He  entered,  also,  with  diligonce  upon 
the  study  of  Greek.  He  carefully  copied  with  his  own 
hand  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  the  original,  that  he  might 
have  them  in  a  portable  volume  and  commit  them  to 
memory.  More  and  more  he  devoted  hims<;lf  to  the 
examination  of  the  Bible  and  deferred  to  its  antliority. 
He  read  the  Fathers,  as  counselors,  not  as  authorita- 
tive guides.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Glarus,  on  account 
of  his  bold  opposition  to  the  system  of  jiensions  and  of 
mercenary  service  under  the  French.  Zwingle  was  a 
thorough  patriot  from  his  early  boyhood.  He  listened  by 
the  hearthstone  t^  tales  of  gallant  work  done  by  his  rela 
tives  and  townsmen  in  the  recent  war  against  Charles  of 
Burgundy.  As  he  grew  older  he  witnessed  the  delete- 
rious effect  of  the  French  influence,  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  He  saw,  moreover,  the  low  condition  of  morals 
among  the  clergy,  and  became  more  alive  to  the  deplor- 
able state  of  things  from  the  bitter  compunction  which 
his  own  compliance  with  temptation  in  a  single  instance, 
cost  him.'  At  first  he  did  not  look  npon  military  service 
which  was  rendered  at  the  csill  of  the  I'npo,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  with  the  same  disapprobation  which  he  felt 
in  regard  to  the  French.  He  even  accompanied  his 
parialiinners  t-o  war,  and  was  jjresent  on  the  field  of 
Marignano.  He,  moreover,  thought  it  no  wrong  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  from  the  Pope,  which  was  first  given  him 
for  the  purchase  of  books.      But  his  public  opposition  at 


'  Ltben  und  Atugewahltt  8ehr{ften  d.  Vdter  u.  Begriinder  rl.  Kef.  Kitekt 
Cbristoffi'l,  Huldreick  Zwingle,  Lebtn  v.  AutgewShllt  Sckr\flen,  i.  10 
Optra  Zv/inglii,  viii.  54  seq. 
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Glarus  to  tlie  French  party,  which  was  strong  there, 
obliged  liim  to  leave  and  to  taice  up  his  abode  at  & 
smaller  place,  Einsiedcbi,  where  he  took  the  office  of 
pastor  and  preacher  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgo  Eremi- 
tana — Virgin  of  the  Hermitage.  This  ^vas  in  1516. 
Hero  was  a  cloister  as  well  as  a  church,  with  a  store  of 
legends.  It  was  the  chief  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  the 
adjacent  region.  Indulgences  were  Uberally  bestowed, 
and  an  image  of  Mary,  of  peculiar  sanctity,  attracted 
CTfjwds  of  devotees,  Z^vingle,  without  directly  assailing 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  preached  to  the  throng  of 
viBitors  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  of  his 
mercy  and  sufficiency  as  a  Saviour,  which  had  been  more 
and  more  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  investigation  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  people  felt  that  they  were  hearing 
new  truth,  and  a  striking  effect  was  produced  on  many. 
He  had  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  ultimate  authority,  in  preference  to  the 
dogmas  of  men.  To  individuals,  to  his  friend  Capito  and 
to  Cardinal  Sitten,  he  stated  that  he  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures no  foundation  for  the  rule  of  the  Papacy.*  He 
even  said  to  Capito,  in  1517,  that  he  thought  the 
Papacy  must  fall.  In  1518,  he  preached  Jigainst  one 
Samson,  who,  like  Tetzel,  was  a  peddler  of  indulgences, 
BO  that  the  traffic  was  stopped  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz, 
and  Samson  obliged  to  decamp.  In  1519,  owing  very 
much  to  the  influence  of  leading  opponents  of  the  French 
party,  Zwingle  was  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  Churcli 
of  Zurich,  then  a  city  of  about  seven  thousand  Inhabit- 
ants. Here  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  which  he  an- 
nounced at  the  outset,  of  expoimdiug  the  Bible  to  his 
hearers,  and  of  inculcating  the  truth  which  lie  found  there. 
In  this  way,  in  sermons  which  were  heard  by  a  multitude 
with  eager  interest,  he  went  tliTDUgh  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. He  ejcplained,  also,  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  for 
1  Christoffel,  i.  94. 
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fear  that  some  would  have  less  respect  for  Paul,  as  he  WM 
not  one  of  the  twelve,  he  showed  the  identity  of  Peter'a 
doctrine  by  an  exposition  of  his  epistles.  Ho  had  great 
power  as  a  preacher :  one  of  his  hearers  said  tliat  it 
seemed  to  hini  that  Zwingle  held  liira  by  the  hair  of  his 
head.  When  Samson  appeared  with  his  indulgences  (in 
1519),  he  again  denounced  him  and  his  trade,  and  was 
Bupported  in  his  opposition  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance, 
to  whom  Samson  hjid  neglected  to  exhibit  his  credentials  ; 
BO  that  the  friar  was  denied  permission  to  vend  his  wares 
in  Zurich.  Zwingle  wiis  a  man  of  robust  health,  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  kindly  manners,  affable  with  all 
classes ;  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  yet  enjoying 
domestic  hfe  to  the  full  —  he  was  married  in  1.524  —  and 
fond  of  spending  an  evening  at  the  inn,  in  familiar  con- 
versation with  magistrates  or  leading  citizens,  or  with 
strangers  who  happened  to  be  present. ^  Upright,  hum- 
ble before  God,  but  fearless  before  men,  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  preacher  and  piistor,  but  taking  an  active  part 
in  whatever  conccracd  the  well-being  of  his  country, 
Zwingle  acquired  by  degrees,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition and  occasional  exposure  to  extreme  danger,  a  con- 
trolUng  influence  in  Zurich.  A  turning  point  in  his 
career  was  the  public  disputation,  which  was  held  at  his 
own  request,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Zurich,  on  tlie  20tli  of  January,  1.'523,  in  the  great 
Council  Hall,  wliere  he  had  proposed  to  defend  himself 
against  all  who  chose  to  bring  against  him  charges  of 
heresy.  He  had  really  won  the  battle  beforehand,  in 
persuading  the  Council  to  tiike  the  picrt  of  judges,  and  to 
have  all  questions  decided  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures 
alone.  In  an  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of 
more  than  six  hundred  men,  he  sat  by  a  table,  on  which  he 

>  "Seriiaet  joros  miocnit  et  ladoa:  mun  ingunio  nmoeiius,  et  ore  jucnnilui 
Hipn  quani  dici  powit,  cnit.  Dein  musice*  omnia  ^neriii  instrumeDta  penli- 
dlcit  et  rxvrcuit,  uon  uiiti  ut  ingeiuo  seriis  illU  defaticutuct  recreari  et  ad  e* 
Mntior  t  idirc  poaseU"     Mycooius,  Vitn  Ffuld.  Zicinglii,  iii. 
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had  placed  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  and  the  Latin 
version.  His  triumphant  maintenance  of  Lis  o})inion8 
against  his  feeble  assailants,  resulted  in  an  injunction  from 
the  Council  to  persevere  in  preaching  from  the  Scripturea 
alone,  and  a  like  command  to  all  the  clergy  to  teach 
nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant.  In  this 
conference  he  defended  sixty-seven  propositions  which 
were  leveled  against  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  substituted  for 
the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  the  Church  is  declared  to 
be  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  who  have  no  head  but 
Christ ;  salvation  is  tlirough  faith  in  Him  as  the  only 
priest  and  intercessor ;  the  Papacy  and  the  mass,  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  justification  by  works,  fasts,  festivals,  pil- 
grimages, monastic  orders  and  the  priesthood,  auricular 
confession,  absolution,  indulgences,  penances,  purgatory, 
and  indeed  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  creed  and  cultus  are  rejected.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  authorities  of  the  Church  is  claimed  for  the 
civil  magistrates.'  Again,  in  another  disputation,  before  a 
mijcb  more  numerous  audience,  on  the  2(jth  of  October 
following,  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Council  against 
the  use  of  images  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  After  a 
eevere  contest,  he  established  the  principle  that  the  fasts 
of  the  Church  are  optional,  not  obligatory.  In  all  the 
changes  of  this  sort,  radical  as  they  were,  extending  even 
to  the  disuse  of  the  organ  in  the  minster,  Zwingle  pro- 
ceeded temperately,  with  the  same  regard  to  weak  con- 
sciences which  Luther  had  shown,  and  biking  care  that 
i-verything  should  be  done  in  in  orderly  manner,  and  by 
public  authority.  Like  Luther,  he  had  a  contest  to  sus- 
tain with  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  Zurich,  separated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hisiiop  of  Constance,  became 
t  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  magistrates, 
who  were  proper  representatives,  in  Zwingle 's  view,  of 
ihe  body  of  the  congregation  (1524). 

>  Zwingle,  Optra,  «ni.  Herxog,  »f<li-i?iicvcl,«rt."ZwingIi."  xtUl  Tl«. 
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In  1525  Zwingle  published  his  princi}  al  work,  th« 
"  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion,"  which  wm 
dedicated  to  Francis  I.;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a 
treatise  on  original  sin.  In  these  and  other  writings  he 
Bet  forth  his  theological  system.  In  most  points  he  coin- 
cides with  the  usual  Protestant  doctrine.  But,  as  will 
be  explained,  he  departed  farther  from  tlie  old  system  in 
his  conception  of  the  sacraments ;  he  ascribed  to  them  a 
less  important  function ;  and  he  considered  original  sin 
a  disorder  rather  than  a  state  involving  guilt.'  It  is  re- 
markable that  Zwingle  in  his  philosophy  was  a  predesti- 
narian  of  an  extreme  type,  and  anticipated  Calvinism  in 
avowing  the  supralajisarian  t^'uet ;  in  this  particular  going 
beyond  Augustine.  But  he  held  that  Christ  has  redeemed 
the  entire  race,  which  has  been  lost  in  Adam  ;  and  that 
infants,  not  only  such  as  are  unbaptized  in  Christian 
lands,  but  the  offspring  of  the  heathen,  also,  are  all 
saved.  Moreover,  he  did  not  accept  the  prevailing  belief 
in  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  heathen.  The  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  seem  to  assert  this  he  regarded 
as  intended  to  apply  only  to  such  as  hear  the  Gospel  and 
willfully  reject  it.  Tlie  divine  election  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Spirit  are  not  confined,  he  thought,  within  the 
circle  of  revealed  religion,  or  to  those  wiio  receive  the 
Word  and  sacraments.  The  virtues  of  heathen  sages  and 
heroes  are  due  to  divine  grace.  By  grace  they  were  led 
to  exercise  faith  in  God.  A  Socrates,  he  says,  was  more 
pious  and  holy  than  all  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  On 
the  catalogue  of  saints  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  he  associates,  besides  Socrates,  the 
names  of  the  Scipios,  Camillus,  Ine  Catos,  Numa,  Aristi- 
des,  Seneca,  Pindar,  even  Theseus  and  Hercules.'     The 

I  His  opinion  on  this  subject  varied  somewhat  at  diflcrcnt  times.  See  Zeller, 
Dnt  theal.  Sytt.  Ztcinglit  dargetttUl  (Abdrnck  ans  Jahrg.  1SS3,  Theol.  Jahr6. 
t.  61  seq. 

'  FuUi  Kxponlio,  Optra,  iv.  G5.  "  Non  fiiit  vir  honua,  non  erit  mens  saoct^ 
Don  6de1i!'  nnimo,  ab  ip^  mundi  exordio  uiiqac  ad  ejuA  consummationeni,  i^oav 
turn  (ia  isthic  cum  Deo  viturua." 
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Influeufje  of  Zwingle's  humanistic  culture  is  obvious  in 
thia  portion  of  hia  teaching.  "  He  had  busied  himself," 
says  Neauder,  "  with  the  study  of  antiquity,  for  which  he 
had  a  predilection,  and  had  not  the  right  criterion  for 
distinguishing  the  ethical  standing-point  of  Christianity 
from  that  of  the  ancients."  ' 

From  Zurich  the  Refonnation  spread.  In  Basel  it  had 
for  a  leader  CEcolampadius,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Erasmiis,  was  an  erudite  scholar  of  mild  temper, 
and  in  his  general  tone  resembled  Melancthon.  In  that 
city  it  gained  the  upper  hand  in  1529.  In  Berne  it  was 
established  after  a  great  public  disputation,  at  which 
Zwingle  was  present,  in  l.')28.  The  same  change  took 
place  in  St.  Gail  and  SchafEhausen. 

This  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  a 
political  one.  There  was  a  contest  between  the  republi- 
can and  reforming  party  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  bent 
on  piirifying  tlie  country  from  the  effects  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, from  the  corruption  of  morals  and  of  patriotism 
which  had  resulted  from  that  source,  and  an  oligarchy, 
on  the  other,  who  clung  to  their  pensions,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  mercenary  service  with  which  their  power  was 
connected.  The  party  of  Zwingle  were  contending  for 
a  social  and  national  reform,  on  a  religious  foundation. 
They  .aimed  to  make  the  Gospel  not  only  a  source  of 
light  and  life  to  the  individual,  but  a  renovating  power  in 
the  body  politic,  for  effecting  the  reform  of  the  social  life 
and  of  the  civil  organization  of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Zwinglian  movements  to  one  another.     There  were 


t  Dogmengaehiclite,  ii.  363.  On  thU  topic  Neander  hu  written  an  able  dia- 
cai»ion:  Uher  dai  VerhSllnitt  d.  hrllenitehen  Ethik  zur  Chriftiichen  ;  Wuinn- 
ehaf tl.  Abluindlungcn,  p.  140.  It  had  not  been  uncommon  for  the  dtrictest  Roman 
Catholics  to  believe  in  the  sii  vation  of  Aristotle.  Of  Zwingle,  Henri  Martin 
«»yn  {ffutnirf  de  Frnnce,  viii.  158):  "  On  pent  conaid^rcr  Vcenvre  de  Ziiin|;li 
eomme  le  plus  puissant  effort  qni  it6  liit  poor  aanctifier  la  Renaiwance  3t  I'anb 
k  la  Bt^forme  en  Jdaus  ChriaL" 
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great  diffei-ences  between  the  two  leaders.  Luther  had, 
80  to  spejik,  lived  into  the  system  of  the  Latin  Choruh  t<i 
a  degree  that  was  not  true  in  the  case  of  Zwingle.  Out 
of  profound  sigitation,  through  long  mental  struggles,  ihs 
which  he  rci'eived  little  aid  or  direction  from  abroad, 
Luther  hail  come  out  of  the  old  system.  It  was  a  process 
of  personal  experience  with  which  his  intellectual  enlight- 
enment kept  pace.  One  truth,  that  of  salvation  by  faith, 
in  contra-st  with  salvation  by  the  merit  of  works,  stood 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Luther.  The  method  of 
forgiveness,  of  reconciliation  with  God,  had  been  with 
him,  from  his  early  youth,  the  one  engrossing  problem. 
The  relation  of  the  individual  to  God  luid  absorbed  his 
thoughts  and  moved  his  sensibilities  to  the  lowest  depths. 
The  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  an 
act  to  which  nothing  would  have  driven  liini  but  the  force 
of  his  convictions  respecting  the  centnd  truth  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone.  The  course  of  Zwingle's  personal 
development  had  been  different.  Of  cheerful  temper  and 
fond  of  his  classics,  he  had  felt  no  inclination  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  He  came  out  of  the  Erasinian  school.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  never  had  a  very  strong  hold 
upon  him,  even  before  he  esplicitlj'  questioned  the  validity 
of  it.  As  he  studied  the  Scriptures  and  felt  their  power, 
he  easily  gave  to  them  the  ullcginncc  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  It  cost  him  little  inward  effort  to  cast  off  what- 
ever in  the  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Latin 
Church  ajipeared  to  him  at  variance  with  the  Bible  or 
witli  common  sense.  In  his  mind  there  was  no  hard  con- 
flict with  an  established  prejudice.  It  would  be  very 
unjust  to  deny  to  ZMringle  religious  earnestness ;  but  the 
ooiirse  of  his  inward  life  was  such  that,  although  he 
heartily  accepted  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith, 
he  hiwl  not  tlx-  same  vivid  idea  of  its  transcendent  impor- 
tant^ which  Luther  had.  Zmngls,  a  bold  and  independ 
M)t  student,  took  the  Bible  for  his  chart,  and  was  d& 
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terred  by  no  scrujiles  of  latent  reverence  from  abruptly 
discarding  usages  which  the  Biblo  did  not  sanction.  While 
Luther  was  disposed  to  li.'ave  iintouched  what  the  Bible 
did  not  proliibit,  Zwinglu  was  more  inclined  to  reject 
what  the  Bible  did  not  enjoin.  Closely  related  to  this 
difference  in  personal  character,  is  the  very  important  di- 
versity in  the  aims  of  the  two  reformers.  Luther  was 
practical,  in  one  sense  of  the  term  ;  he  syrapatluzed  with 
the  homely  feelings,  as  he  was  master  of  the  homely  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  reach 
their  hearts.  He  was  a  German  who  was  inspired  with 
a  national  sentiment,  and  indignantly  resented  the  wrongs 
inflicted  uj)on  his  country.  But  his  aim  was  throughout 
a  distinctly  religious  one.  He  drew  a  sharp  line  between 
the  function  wliicli  he  conceived  to  belong  to  him,  as  a 
preacher  and  theologian,  and  the  sphere  of  political  ac- 
tion. Absorbed  in  the  truth  which  he  considered  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  intent  upon  propagating  it, 
he  had  no  special  aptitude  for  the  organization  of  the 
Church  ;  much  less  did  he  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  civil 
government,  except  in  the  character  of  a  minister,  to  en- 
join obedience  to  established  authority.  Zwingle's  aim 
and  work  were  so  diverse,  his  turn  of  mind  and  his  cir- 
cumstances being  so  different,  that  Luther  sind  the  other 
Saxon  theologians  were  slow  in  understanding  him  and  in 
doing  justice  to  him.^  Zwingle  was  a  patriot  and  a  social 
reformer.  The  salvation  of  his  country  from  misgovem- 
ment  and  immorality  was  an  end,  inseparablis,  in  hia 
mind,  from  the  effort  to  bring  individuals  to  the  practical 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel.'^  The  Swiss  people  must  bo 
lifted  up  from  their  degeneracy ;  and  the  instnimeut  of 


•  Thpre  IB  iin  excellent  ewny  by  Hundeshagen,  Zur  CharaclefUtik  Ulrieh 
i'vinalit  «.  ttinu  Rrforvuiliimmcerka  rttUer  Vtrglfichung  mit  Luther  umi 
Caiait.     Stwlien  u.  Krililcen,  1802.  + 

>  Of  hi.i  attack  upon  the  KyFleui  «f    pensions,  hit  friend   Myconiug  layi' 
"  Hiinc  videbat  tone  dcmum  doetrinic  coelcsti  locum  fu''irum,  ubi  fons  malomn 
MMt  exhaustus  omnium." — Pita  Zwinglii,  ir. 
10 
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ioing  this  was  the  troth  of  the  Bible,  to  bfl  appliutl  not 
only  to  the  indi\-idual  in  his  personal  relations  to  God, 
but  also  to  correct  abuses  in  the  social  and  civil  life  nf  the 
nation.  These  grew  out  of  selfishness,  and  there  was  no 
cure  for  that  save  in  the  Word  of  God.  After  Zwingle 
renounced  the  Pope's  pension,  and  declined  his  fluttering 
offer  to  make  it  larger,  and  took  his  8t.and  against  foreign 
influence,  come  from  wliat  quarter  it  miglit,  which  at- 
tained its  ends  at  the  cost  of  national  corruption,  he  re- 
sembled in  his  position,  in  his  mingled  patriotism  and 
piety,  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  "  The  Cardinal  of  Sit- 
ten,"  he  sjtid,  "  with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and  cloak  ; 
you  have  only  to  wring  them  and  you  will  behold  the 
blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  dripping  from  them ! " 
He  would  have  the  Swiss  abstain  from  all  these  dishonor- 
able, pernicious  alliances. 

The  question  of  priority  as  to  time,  between  Ijuther'a 
movement  and  that  of  Zwingle,  has  often  been  discussed. 
Zwingle  asserted  with  truth  that  his  opinions  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  method  of  salva- 
tion, were  formed  independently  of  the  influence  of  Luther. 
It  is  true  that,  independently  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  aa 
early  as  1518,  preached  against  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
But  the  expressions  of  Zwingle  on  these  topics  were  such 
as  might  be  heard  elsewhere  from  other  good  men.  In 
this  matter  he  had  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  Leo  X.,  who 
had,  perhaps,  learned  moderation  from  the  occurrences  in 
Saxony.  The  great  point  in  Luther's  case  was  his  colHs- 
ion  with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  justly  claimed 
for  Luther  that  he  broke  the  path  in  this  momentous  and 
perilous  conflict.  When  Luther  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church,  Zwingle  was  still  the  recipient  of  a  jwn- 
sion  from  the  Pope.  Wlien  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the 
face  of  the  German  Empire,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Pope  or  Council,  Zwingle  had  not  yet  b«»i 
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•eriously  attacked.  As  late  as  1523  he  received  a  com- 
plimentiiry  letter  from  Pope  Adrian  VI.  Zwingle  from 
the  beginning  was  treated  with  the  utmost  forbearance, 
from  the  concern  of  the  papal  court  for  its  political  and 
selfish  interests.  These  circumstances  involve  nothing 
discreditable  to  Zwingle,  when  the  whole  history  of  his 
relations  to  the  Papacy  is  understood.  But  they  demon- 
strate that  the  distinction  of  sounding  the  trumpet  of 
revolt  against  the  Roman  see  belongs  to  the  Saxon  re- 
former. Luther's  voice,  which  was  heard  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  reached  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  It  was  then 
that  Zwingle  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  being  a 
follower  of  Luther.  This  he  denied,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  avowed  his  agreement  with  Luther  in  the  great 
points  of  doctrine,  and  courageously  spoke  of  him  in 
terms  of  warm  praise.  But  it  was  the  noise  of  the  battle 
which  Luther  was  waging  that  opened  the  eyes  of  men 
to  the  real  drift  of  Zwingle's  teaching. 

An  unhappy  .event  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  outbreaking  of  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Swiss,  upon  the  Eucharist.  In  1524, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  division  of  Germany  into  two 
hostile  parties,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  was  taking  place, 
the  evangelical  forces  were  weakened  by  this  intestine 
conflict.'  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Church.  The  view  of  Augustine, 
which  was  that  a  spiritual  power  is  imparted  to  the  bread 
»nd  wine,  tinalngous  to  the  virtue  supposed  to  inhere  in 
.he  baptismal  water,  long  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church, 
even  after  the  more  extreme  opinion  had  been  broached 
by  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Greek  theologians.  This 
ifl  evident  from  the  effect  that  was  produced  wlien  Uteral 
transubstantiation,  or  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Clirist,  was  advocated 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Riidbert,  the  Abbot  of  Corv«»y. 
1  Baoke,  Dtutick.  OkA.  il.  b». 
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heory  waa  opposed  by  his  contempoi-aries,  R<ibanns 
IS  and  by  Ratramnus,  who  adhered  to  the  views  o( 
^  jitine.  The  bread  and  wine  nourish  the  body,  but 
ie  spiritual  power  imparted  to  th^-m  —  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ,  of  which  tliey  are  the  sign  —  is  received 
by  faith  and  nourishes  the  soul  to  an  immortal  life.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  view  of  Radbert  had  so  far 
gained  the  ascendency  that  Berengar,  who  di'fended  the 
more  ancient  theory,  was  condemned,  although  it  was 
claimed  that  his  opinion  was  favored  by  Hildebmnd. 
Tran substantiation,  the  change  of  substance,  was  defended 
by  the  leading  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, in  1215,  under  Innocent  III. 

The  Reformers,  with  one  accord,  denied  this  dogma, 
together  with  the  associated  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Eucharist,  i  But  in  other  respects  they 
were  not  agreed  among  themselves.  '^Luther  affirmed  the 
actual,  objective  presence  of  the  glorified  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine,  so  that 
the  body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterious  way,  are  received 
by  the  communicant  whether  he  be  a  believer  or  not.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  t\vo  substances  in  the  sacrament,  or  con- 
substantiation.  His  doctrine  included  a  belief  in  the 
ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  of  the  ascended  Christ] 
f  Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  had  come  to  consider  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  having  principally  a  mnemonic  significance ; 
as  a  symbol  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  and  a  token  or 
pledge — as  a  ring  would  be  a  pledge  —  of  its  continual 
eflBcacy.'/A  middle  view,  which  was  that  of  Calvin,  though 
suggested  by  others  before  him,  was  that  of  a  real  but 
apiritual  reception  of  Christ,  by  the  believer  alone,  where- 
by there  is  implanted  in  the  soul  the  germ  of  a  glorified 
body  or  form  of  being  like  that  of  Clirist.  i  In  this  view 
the  elements  are  the  symbol,  the  pledge,  or  authentic^ 
I  This  idM  ot  a  token  or  pledge,  however,  he  soon  dropped.   Murikofer,  U.  IV 
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tion  of  the  grace  of  God  through  the  death  of  Christ; 
and  at  the  same,  time  to  tlie  believer,  thougli  to  no  other, 
Christ  is  himself  mysteriously  and  spiritually  imparted, 
as  the  power  of  a  new  hfe — the  power  of  resurrecticn. 
From  the  human  nature  of  Clirist,  which  is  now  exalted 
to  heaven,  or  from  his  flesh,  there  enters  into  the  soul  of 
the  believer  a  life-giving  influence,  so  that  he  is  united  in 
the  most  intimate  union  to  the  Saviour.^ 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  hostility  to  the  Z\vingUan 
doctrine  is  manifest  in  his  correspondence  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  rise  of  the  controversy.  There  were 
no  terms  of  opprobrium  too  violent  for  him  to  apply  to 
the  tenet  and  the  persons  of  the  Sacramentarians.  There 
were  times  when  for  special  reasons  —  chiefly  from  the 
hope  that  they  were  coining  over  to  his  opinion  —  his 
hostility  was  sensibly  abated.  But  his  abhorrence  of  the 
Zwinglian  doctrine  never  left  him.  The  reasons  tliat 
misled   liiiii  into  an    intolerant  and    uncharitable  course 


1  (j^uthcr  dill  not  hold  that  the  heavculy  body  of  Christ,  wliiih  is  offered  nod 
raceiTcd  in  the  !<acniment,  occupies  space.  Tet  it  is  received  b,v  all  who  partake 
of  tlie  bread  and  wine  —  not  a  portion  of  the  body,  but  the  entire  Christ  by  each 
communicant.  It  is  received,  in  ttome  proper  scuse,  with  the  mouth.  Sometimes 
he  uses  crSM  expressions  on  this  point,  j  See,  for  example,  the  instructions  to 
Helancthou  for  the  conference  with  Bucer  at  Cassel :  "  Uud  int  sunima  das  unser 
Heiuung,  dass  wahrhaftig  in  und  rait  dem  Brad  der  Leib  CfaristI  gesscnwird, 
also  dan  allea,  waa  das  Brod  wirket  und  leidet,  der  I.eih  Christ!  wirke  and  leide, 
da*  er  auagctheilt,  gessen,  und  mit  den  Ziihnen  zul>i)>9en  werde."  De  Wette,  iv. 
572.  He  asserts  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  subslaHtialittr  but  not  locttliltr-~u 
extended  or  occupying  space  —  present.  De  Wette,  iv.  .573.  Zwingle,  on  the 
contrary,  denied  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present,  in  any  sense,  in  the  sacra- 
ment. Thus  he  writes  to  Luther  himself  (April,  1S27:  Zwing.  Optra,  viii, 
ttl):  **  Nunquam  enimaliud  oblinebis,  qimm  quod  Christi  Corpus  quum  in  caMia 
ifnum  in  mcntibus  piorum  nnn  aliter  sit,  quam  sola  contcmplatione."  Zwinglft 
and  his  followers  were  more  and  mure  disposed  to  attach  importance  to  a  spirit* 
Hal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  This  Calvin  emi)liasized  and  added 
Ibe  positive  osscrtion  of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  believing  communicant, 
which  flows  from  Christ  through  the  medium  or  instnimenlality  of  his  human 
nature.  His  flesh  and  blood,  though  locally  separated,  are  really  imparted  to 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  as  oo  effect  of  his  faith,  by  "  the  secret  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  /tutilule»,  IV.  xvii.  9,  10,  23.  An  able  historical  discussioa  by 
>nl!as  llilllcr,  entitled,  Vert/hichung der  Lehrtn  Luthtri  «»-<  Caleliu  ubtr  Am 
k.  AbtndmiM  is  in  Miiller'e  Dngmatitdit  Abhandlungen,  pp.  404-467. 
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of  conduct  it  ia  not  impossible  to  discover.  The  obnox* 
ioufi  theory  was  first  proposed  by  Carlatadt,  an  enthu- 
siast and  fanatic  who  liad  given  Luther  infinite  trouble 
and  it  was  defended  by  him  tlirough  a  weak  device  of 
exegesis.  It  was  associated  in  Lutlier's  mind  with  the 
extreme  spiritualism,  or  the  subjective  tendency,  which 
undervalued  and  tended  to  sweep  away  the  objective 
means  of  grace,  the  Word  as  well  as  the  sacraments,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  a  special  illumination  or  inspiration 
from  the  Spirit.'  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  Luther 
had  made  the  criteria  ol  the  Church.  On  upholdiiig  them 
in  their  just  place,  everything  that  distinguished  his  re- 
form from  enthusiasm  or  rationalism  depended.  He  had 
never  thought  of  forsaking  the  dogmatic  system  of  Latin 
Christianity  in  its  earlier  and  purer  days,  and  he  looked 
with  alarm  on  what  struck  him  as  a  rationalistic  innova- 
tion. Besides,  over  and  above  all  those  considerations,  the 
real  objective  presence  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature, 
was  a  belief  that  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  feelings.  He  had  been  tempted  to  give  to  the 
text  — "  this  is  my  body  " —  a  looser,  more  figurative 
meaning ;  but  the  text,  he  declared,  was  too  strong  for 
him.  He  must  take  it  just  as  it  reads.  The  truth  is 
that  his  religious  feeUngs  were  intertwined  with  the  litenil 
interpretation.  Being  immovably  and  on  such  grounds 
established  in  his  opinion,  he  would  have  no  fellowship 
with  such  as  rejected  it.     They  denied,  as  he  considered, 

>  Luther  wu  in  the  habit  of  rtiginatizing  the  Zwinglians  as  "  schwBrmer." 
Thi»  nemii  at  first  inappnpilc,  even  as  a  term  of  opproliriura.  But  I.ulher  would 
V>M  fail  to  the  objrcthe  Word  and  the  objectire  sacraments.  As  Ihe  tnifh  wai 
In  the  WcH  when  It  entered  llie  ear  even  of  the  onbelicver;  as  it  was  the  Word 
il  God,  however  it  mi(;h(  be  received;  so  was  Christ  in  the  »cramenlal  ele- 
tn<TntJ>,  whatever  the  beliefs  or  feelings  of  the  recipient  mipht  be.  The  sacrament 
fas  complete,  independently  of  the  character  of  the  recipient,  not  less  than  »( 
\h»  character  of  the  minister.  It  owed  its  completeness  to  the  divine  institution: 
(tist.  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  same,  whether  they  fall  upon  the  eye  thai 
:an  see  or  upon  the  blind.  In  a  word,  I.nther  felt  strongly  that  the  Zwingliani 
attributed  loo  much  to  the  subjective  factor,  to  faith,  and  thus  sacrificed  thi 
gnai\  objcclivc  character  of  the  means  of  prace  —  doing  by  the  sacraments  «lui 
ttu  enthusiasta  did  by  the  Scripturea. 
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RD  article  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  a  precious  fact  of  Chris- 
tian experience.  The  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ 
—  the  unio  mystica — is  a  theme  on  wliich  he  has  writ- 
ten more  impressively,  perhaps,  than  upon  any  other  topic 
of  Christian  doctrine.^  Philosopliical  objections  counted 
for  nothing  with  him  against  the  intuitions  of  the  ethical 
or  rehgious  nature.  He  was  profoundly  sensible  that  the 
truths  of  religion  transcend  the  limits  of  the  understand- 
ing. DifScultiea  raised  by  the  mere  imderstanding,  in 
however  plausible  fonn  they  might  be  presented,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  really  superficitil.  Yet,  in  defending  his 
own  view  he  sometimes  condescended  to  fight  with  weap- 
ons of  philosophy  which  he  had  drawn  m  earlier  days 
from  the  tomes  of  Occam. 

Of  course  the  most  urgent  exertions  would  be  made  to 
heal  a  stliism  that  threatened  to  breed  gi-eat  disastera  to 
the  Protectant  cause.  Not  only  was  it  a  scandal  of  which 
the  Roman  CathoUc  party  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
make  an  abundant  use,  but  it  distracted  the  counsels  and 
tended  to  paralyze  the  physical  strength  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  The  theologian  who  was  most  industrious  in  the 
work  of  bringing  about  a  union,  was  Martin  Bucor,  who 
from  his  position  at  Strasburg  was  well  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  both  of  the  contending  parties,  and  who  was  un- 
commonly ingenious  at  framing  compromises,  or  at  devising 
formulas  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  cover  dissonant  opinions. 
Rude  and  violent  though  Luther  sometimes  was,  he  was 
always  utterly  honest  and  outspoken,  and  for  this  reason 
proved  on  some  occasions  unmanageable  ;  and  Zwingle, 
earnest  as  was  his  desire  for  peace,  was  too  sincere  and 
self-respecting  to  hide  his  opinion  under  equivocal  phrase- 
ology. At  least,  when  it  was  openly  attacked,  he  woidd 
as  openly  stand  for  its  defense.  Of  the  princes  who  were 
active  in  efforts  to  pacify  the  opposing  schools  and  bring 

'  Pusages  from  Lather  on  this  eubjertt  mtr  be  read  in  Domer,  EfUmtUmmg*. 
gten.  It.  Lthrt  v.  d.  Perion  Christ.,  ii.  610  see. 
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them  upon  some  common  ground,  Philip,  the  LantlgraTB 
of  Hesse,  was  most  conspicuous.  The  most  memorable 
attempt  of  this  sort  was  the  Conference  at  Marburg  in 
1529,  where  the  Swiss  theologians  met  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon.  The  former  accommodjited  themselves  to  the 
views  of  the  Lutliei-ans  on  tlie  subject  of  original  sin,  and 
on  some  other  points  respecting  which  their  orthodoxy  had 
been  questioned.  The  only  point  of  difference  was  the 
Eucharist ;  but  here  the  difference  proved  irreconcilable. 
The  Landgrave  arranged  that  private  coiiforences  should 
first  be  held  between  (Ecolamj>adius  and  Luther,  and  be- 
tween Melancthon  and  Zmngle  ;  Zwingle  and  Luther 
being  thus  kept  apart,  and  each  j)ut  by  the  side  of  ■ 
theologian  of  mild  and  conciliatory  temper.  But  the 
experiment  was  fruitless.  No  more  could  an  agreement 
be  reached  when  all  were  assembled  with  the  Landgrave 
and  a  select  company  of  spectators.  The  theologians  sat 
by  a  table,  the  Saxons  on  one  side  and  the  Swiss  opposite 
them.  Luther  wrote  upon  the  table  with  chalk  his  text, 
—  "hoc  est  meum  corpus" — and  refused  to  budge  an 
iota  fi'om  the  literal  sense.  But  liis  opponents  would  not 
admit  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
nacrament,  or  that  his  body  is  received  by  inibelievers. 
Finally,  when  it  was  evident  that  no  common  ground 
could  be  reached,  Zwingle,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  offered 
the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  to  Luther.  But  this 
Luther  refused  to  take,  not  willing,  soys  Ranke,  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  of  the  same  communion.  But  more  was 
meant  by  this  refusal ;  Luther  would  regard  the  Swiss  aa 
friends,  but  siicli  was  the  influence  of  his  dogmatic  sys- 
tem over  his  feelings,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
regard  them  as  Christian  brethren.  Lutlier  and  ilelanc- 
thon  at  tliis  time  apjiear  to  have  supposed  that  an  agree- 
ment in  every  article  of  belief  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  Christian  feUowsliip.  Both  parties  engaged  to  be 
friendly  to  one  anotlier,  and  to  abstain  from  irritating 
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laoguage.  They  signed  in  common  fonrteen  articles  of 
faith  relating  to  the  gi-eat  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  promised  to  exercise  toward  one  another  all  the 
charity  which  is  consistent  with  a  good  conscience.  There 
was  a  considerable  time  during  which  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  Sacramentariana^ 
were  greatly  softened.  In  pai'ticular  was  this  the  case 
while  he  was  at  Coburg,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  The  imperial  cities  of  Southern  Germany, 
by  the  agency  of  the  indefatigable  Bucer,  although  they 
sympathized  with  the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  were  acbnitted 
to  the  league  of  Smalcald.  In  1536  the  most  distin- 
guished tbeologiims  of  Upper  Germany  joined  Luther  and 
his  follow  ere  in  subscribing  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord, 
which  expressed,  with  slight  reservations,  the  Lutheran 
view.  But  the  Swiss  adherents  of  Zwingle  refused  to 
sanction  this  creed.^  In  1543,  the  publication  of  Zwingle's 
writings  by  his  son-in-law,  Gualter,  with  an  apologetic 
essay  fi'om  his  pen,  once  more  roused  the  ire  of  Luther, 
and  ho  began  again  to  denounce  the  Zwinglians  and  their 
doctrine  in  the  former  vituperative  strain.^ 

1  It  is  asserted  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  and  offered 
in  tbe  sacrament,  and  are  received  even  by  the  "unworthy."  Bucer  distin- 
(Tuishcd  between  the  "unworthy  "  and  "godless."  On  this  agreement  see  the 
article  "  Wittenbergcr  Concordic,"  in  Hcrzog's  Rtal-Encycl,  and  Giescler,  in. 
iv.  1,  I  7. 

<  The  story  that  Luther,  shortly  before  bis  death,  acknowledged  to  Melanc- 
thon  that  he  had  gone  too  fai  in  the  sacraraental  controversy,  is  given,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Christoffcl,  i.  331.  It  is  a  fiction :  see  Galle,  l-'ersucA  einer  Chnracltr- 
itiile  Meltincthom  nil  Thtologen,  etc.,  p  433.  Lulhcr  and  Mclanclhon  depended 
very  much  for  their  information  on  Swiss  affairs  upon  travellers  and  students,  and 
had  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  real  character  of  Zwingle's  services  lo 
reform.  Neither  of  the  disputants  at  Marburg  fully  grasped  the  opinion  of 
the  other.  Tlie  Zwinglians  often  understood  I.uther  to  hold  to  a  local  pres- 
ence, whereas  the  Lutheran  doctrine  rests  upon  the  idea  of  a  spiritnaliinng 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  of  an  effect  wrought  upon  it  by  its  relation  to 
Divinity,  so  Uiat  it  no  longer  fills  space  or  is  fettered  by  spatial  relations. 
The  state  of  Luther's  hcaltli,  and  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  be 
wrote,  affected  his  tone  respecting  Zwingle.  There  was  a  certain  bluntness  la 
Zwingle  which  was  offensive  to  V,uthcr,  and  was  .nierpreled  by  him  as  penonai 
(iaaaiMCt.     Zwingle's  letter  to  Luther  'Apnl,  1537;    Zieing.  Opera,  riii,  19), 
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We  turn  jow  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Swies  Iteforma- 
tion.  There  was  a  growing  hostility  between  the  five 
mountain  cantons  that  remained  Catholic  and  the  cities 
ill  which  Protestantism  liad  been  establisliod.  The 
Catholic  cantons  entered  into  a  league  with  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  Protestant  preachers  who  fell  into  the  Iiands 
of  the  Catholics  were  put  to  death.  The  new  doctrine 
was  suppressed  within  their  limits.  The  districts  that 
belonged  in  common  to  the  several  cantons  furnished  the 
occasion  for  bitter  controversy.  At  length  Zurich  took 
ap  arms,  and  without  bloodshed  forced  the  five  cantons 
to  tear  up  the  compact  with  Austria,  to  concede  that  each 
government  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  upon  the 
religious  question,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  projected 
war.  The  behavior  of  the  five  cantons,  however,  was 
not  improved.  Their  threatening  attitude  led  Zurich  to 
form  alliances  with  the  city  of  Strasburg  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.  The  force  of  the  Protestants,  apart 
from  foreign  help,  was  greater  than  that  of  their  adver- 
saries. Zwingle  recommended  bold  measures.  He 
thought  that  the  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy 
should  be  changed,  so  that  the  preponderance  might  be 
given  to  the  cities  where  it  justly  belonged,  and  taken 
from  the  mountain  districts  which  had  so  shamefully  mis- 
used their  power.  The  chief  demands  tliat  were  really 
made,  were  that  the  Protestant  doctrine,  which  was  pro- 

howcTcr  it  m»y  h»ve  beea  provoked,  was  adapted  to  irritate  the  Suxoa  reformer. 
Referr.rg  to  it,  Luther  speaks  of  the  "  Helvetica  ferocia  "  of  his  opponent  (to 
Spalatin,  May  31,  1527 ;  De  Wctte,  iii.  182).  In  a  letter  to  BuUinger  (May  14, 
1538;  De  Wclte,  v.  3),  he  Bpeaks  kindly  of  Zwingle:  "  Libcro  enim  dicam: 
Zwinglium,  po.<tquAm  Marpurgi  mihi  visus  et  auditus  est,  vinim  optimum  esse 
Judiravi,  sicut  et  (Ecolampadium,"  etc.  Pie  »peaks  of  the  grief  ho  had  experi- 
■nced  at  Zwingle's  death.  But  when  his  displeasure  was  excited,  he  wrote  in  a 
different  spirit.  See,  for  example,  a  letter  to  Wenc.  I  ink  (January  3, 1532,  De 
Wettc,  iv.  331).  But  Zwingle,  in  the  Fuiti  Ratio  — the  creed  which  he  pre- 
■ented  at  Augsburg  —  had  described  Luther's  opinion  as  the  tenet  of  thoM  "  who 
look  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt:  "Qui  adollas  jEgyptiacas  respectant " — 
an  aspenion  as  unjust  as  it  was  irritating  {Rat.  Fid.,  8).  Luther's  lateK 
tbnilition,  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Swiss  were  den  luccing  him 
«  In  ■  letter  to  Jac  ProbM  (January  IT,  IMS;  Da  Wette,  v.  777). 
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fessed  in  the  lower  cantons,  sliould  be  tolerated  in  the 
upper,  and  that  persecution  should  cease  thei'e.  But  the 
question  was  whether  even  these  demands  would  be  en- 
forced. Zwinglc  was  in  favor  of  overpowering  the  enemy 
by  a  direct  attack,  and  of  extorting  from  tbem  just  con- 
ceeeions.  But  he  was  overruled,  and  half  measures  were 
resorted  to.  The  attempt  w;us  made  to  coerce  the  Catholic 
canton.s  by  non-intercourse,  by  thus  cutting  oft'  their  sup- 
plies. The  effect  was  that  the  Catholics  were  enabled  to 
collect  their  strength,  while  the  Protestant  cities  were  di- 
vided by  jealousies  and  by  disagreement  as  to  what  might 
be  the  best  policy  to  adopt.  Zurich  was  left  without 
help,  to  confront,  with  hasty  and  inadequate  preparation, 
the  combined  strength  of  the  Cathohc  party.  The 
Zurich  force  was  defeated  at  Cappel,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1-531,  and  Zwingle,  who  had  gone  forth  as  a 
chaplain  with  his  people  to  battle,  fell.  He  had  antici- 
pated defeat  from  the  time  when  his  counsels  were  disre- 
garded, and  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
magistrates  of  Berne  to  a  resolution  to  act  with  decision. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  raised  his  voice  to  encourage 
his  companions,  but  made  no  use  of  his  weapons.^  As  he 
received  his  mortal  wound,  he  exclaimed  :  "  What  evil  is 
this  7  they  can  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul  I "  ^  As  he 
lay,  still  breatliing,  on  the  field,  with  his  hands  folded 
and  his  eyes  directed  to  heaven,  one  or  more  brutal  sol- 
diers asked  him  to  confess  to  a  priest,  or  to  call  on  Mary 
and  the  saints.  He  shook  his  head  in  token  of  refusal. 
They  knew  not  to  whom  they  were  speaking,  but  only 
that  he  was  a  heretic,  and  with  a  single  sword-thrust  put 
an  end  to  his  life.*  Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the 
party  of  the  reformed  might  have  retrieved  their  cause. 
But  they  lacked  union  and  energy.      Zurich  ard  Berne 


>  Hdrik(ifor,  ii.  417.  >  Mycooius,  zfi. 

)  The  death  of  Zwingle  is  dc>cri.>ed  with  touching  simplicity  by  bis  iiirrimni 
I  Zuich,  Bullinger,  Re/ormtUio»sgt$ehickt4  (Z  inch  ec.,  1838),  iii.  136. 
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oonclutled  a  humiliating  peace,  the  effect  of  which  waa  to 
inflict  a  serious  check  upon  the  Protestant  interest  and  to 
enable  the  Catholics  to  repossess  themselves  of  poi'tiona 
of  the  ground  wliich  they  had  lost. 


The  menace  addressed  by  tlie  Catholic  majority  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  to  the  Protestants,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Protestiint  Defensive  League  cf  Smalcald,  to 
which  the  four  imperial  cities  of  South  Germany  that  held 
the  Zwinglian  opinions,  but  were  now  disconnected  from 
the  confederacy  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  were  admitted 
in  1531.  The  Imperial  Chamber  had  been  purged  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  were  supposed  to  sympathize  with 
the  new  opinions.  This  tribunal  was  to  be  made  the  in- 
Btniraent  of  a  legal  persecution.  The  Emperor  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  as  Roman  King,  in  a  manner 
which  involved  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Electors. 
and  was  adapted  to  excite  the  appreliensions  of  the  Prot 
estants.^  The  Wittenberg  theologians  waived  their  op- 
position to  the  project  of  withstanding  tlie  Emperor, 
Luther  took  the  ground  that,  while  as  Christians,  they 
ought  not  to  resort  to  force,  yet  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  princes  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  were  a  political 
question  for  jurists  to  determine,  and  that  Christians,  as 
members  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  their  princes,  when  these  are  unlawfully  as- 
saulted. The  political  situation  for  ten  years  after  tha 
Diet  of  Augsburg  was  such  as  not  only  to  disable  Charles 
from  the  forcible  execution  of  its  decree,  but  also  such  as 
to  favor  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  League 
of  Smalcald,  strengthened  by  a  temporary  alliance  with 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  by  treaties  with  France  and 
Denmark,  was  too  formidable  to  be  attacked.     The  irnip- 

•  fUnkp,  iii.  220  »eq.  The  "  Kinfr  of  the  Romans  "  was  the  title  of  the  ioo- 
eataor  of  the  Emperor  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  latter  prior 
Id  hU  ooronaCion  it  Borne.    See  Bryce,  nolt/  Roman  Empire,  p.  404. 
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Hon  of  the  Turks  under  Soliman  was  another  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  repressive  poUcy.  Hence,  in 
1532,  "  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  "  provided  that  reUgioua 
affairs  should  be  left  unchanged,  until  they  could  be  ad- 
justed by  a  new  Diet,  or  by  a  new  Council.  Such  a  Coun- 
cil the  Protestants  had  demanded  at  Augsburg  and 
Charles  had  promised  to  procure.  Notwithstanding  the 
disturbance  produced  by  the  Anabaptist  communists  at 
Miinster,  the  Reformation  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
The  Protestant  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg  was  reestablished 
in  his  possessions  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  1534. 
Brandenburg  and  ducal  Saxony,  by  the  death  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  Duke,  became  Protestant.  Catholic 
princes  were  beginning  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  their 
subjects.  The  war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1536, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to  hinder  this 
progress.  The  Smalcald  League  was  extended  by  the 
accession  of  more  princes  and  cities.  The  Protestants 
refused  to  comply  with  the  summons  to  a  Council,  iu 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  their  condemnation 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Alarmed  at  the  growing 
strength  of  Protestixntism,  the  leading  Catholic  estatea 
united  in  a  Holy  League  at  Nuremberg,  in  1538,  which, 
like  the  League  of  Smalcald,  was  ostensibly  for  defense.* 
The  next  three  years  are  marked  by  efforts  to  secure 
peace,  of  which  the  Conference  and  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 

'  The  cause  of  the  Reformstion  w«fl  weakened  by  Iho  discord  of  Protestant 
)irini!ei>,  espocially  of  (he  Elector  and  Duke  IMaurice.  It  .luilcred  still  more  in 
aonaequence  of  the  "dispensation"  which  Luther  and  Melancthon  granted  the 
Ludgrare  of  Hesse,  which  allowed  him  to  contract  a  second  marriage  without 
being  divorcnl  from  his  wife,  who  bad  become  repugnant  to  him  on  account  of 
her  bodily  disorders  and  pereonal  habits.  This  "double  marriago  "  brought 
reproach  upon  the  reformers  and  carried  with  it  political  consequences  that  wer» 
disastrous.  See  Ranke,  iv.  186  seq.  Unfounded  charges  against  Luther  iu  con- 
Dection  with  this  unhappy  ercnt,  by  Protestant  a^  well  as  Catholic  writers  — 
V>r  example,  Uiat  be  was  actuated  by  a  selfish  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
Votistant  [larty ;  that  he  was  in  (arot  of  polygamy,  etc. —  are  exposed  by 
Hare,  Vindication  of  Luther,  etc.,  p.  SSSseq.  The  transaction  is  fully  narrated 
by  Seckendorf,  iii.  sect.  SI  §  Izxiz  See  also,  Rommel,  Philip  d.  Groumiihigt, 
L  t38,  ii.  409. 
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1541.  is  the  most  remarkable.  On  this  occasion  the  Pope 
was  repiesented  by  his  Legate,  Contarini,  who  held  a 
view  of  justification  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Prot- 
estants, and  was  ready  to  meet  Melancthon  half-way  on 
the  path  of  concession.  In  these  negotiations  an  actual 
agreement  was  attained  in  the  statement  of  four  doo- 
trinal  points,  which  embraced  the  subjects  of  the  nature 
of  mjm,  original  sin,  redemption,  and  justification ;  but 
upon  the  Church,  sacraments,  and  kindred  topics,  it  was 
found  that  no  concord  was  attainable.  The  King  of 
France,  from  the  selfish  purpose  to  thwart  the  effort  for 
onion,  with  others  on  the  Catholic  side  who  were  actu- 
ated by  different  motives,  complained  of  the  concessions 
that  liad  been  made  by  the  Catholic  party ;  and  Con- 
tarini was  checked  by  orders  from  tlie  Pope.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Melancthon,  and  together  with  Luther,  who 
regarded  the  hope  of  a  compromise  as  wholly  futile,  and 
as  inspired  by  Satan,  was  gratified  when  the  abortive 
conference  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  necessity  of 
getting  help  at  once  against  the  Turks  compelled  Charles 
once  more  to  sanction  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  with  ad- 
ditional provisions  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestants. 
His  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  and 
the  renewed  war  with  France,  together  vrtth  the  Turkish 
war  in  which  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  involved,  obUged 
the  latter,  at  a  Diet  at  Spires  in  1542,  to  grant  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  religious  peace.  Tlie  imperial  declaration 
at  Ratisbon  was  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in 
1544.  The  prospects  of  the  Protestant  wvuse  had  been 
bright.  E'er  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  all  Germany 
wonhl  adopt  the  new  faith.  But  the  League  of  Smalcald 
was  grievously  weakened  by  internal  dissension.  The 
cities  complained  of  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Elector 
i)f  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  for  example,  io 
the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  Laud,  8 
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meaam-e  that  brought  them  into  conflict  witli  the  imperial 
court.  But  the  futal  event  was  the  hostiUty  of  Maurice, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  to  the  Elector,  which  rested  on  various 
p-ounds,  and  whicli  had  once  before  brought  thein  to  tlic 
verge  of  war ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  League  by 
Maurice,  in  1542.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not 
joined  the  League,  and  was  followed  in  this  course  by 
the  old  Elector  Palatine,  who  adopted  tlie  Reformation 
in  1545.  The  Emperor  forced  France  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Crespy,  in  1544.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
March,  1545,  the  Protestants  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  hostiUty  of  the  Elector  to 
Maurice  prevented  the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Saxonies  and  Hesse.  Maurice,  an  adroit 
and  ambitious  politician,  loving  power  more  than  he 
loved  hia  faith,  at  length  made  his  bargain  with  Charles, 
and  engaged  to  unite  \vith  him  in  making  war  upon  the 
Elector,  whose  territories  Maurice  coveted,  and  upon  the 
Landgrave,  the  two  princes  whom  the  Emperor  professed 
to  attack,  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  as  offenders  against 
the  laws  and  pcAce  of  the  Empire.  While  the  Emperor 
was  dallying  with  the  Protestants  that  he  might  prepare 
to  strike  a  more  effective  blow,  Luther  died  at  Eisleben, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546. 
His  last  days  were  not  his  best.  His  health  was  under- 
mined, find  he  suffered  grievously  from  various  disorders, 
especially  from  severe,  continuous  lieadache.  He  was  op- 
pressed with  a  great  variety  of  little  employments  relal>- 
ing  to  public  and  private  affairs,  so  that  going  one  day 
from  his  writing-table  to  the  window  he  fancied  that  he 
iBW  Satan  mocking  him  for  having  to  consume  his  time 
in  useless  business.*  His  intellectual  powers  were  not 
enfeebled.       His  religious  trust  continued  firm  as  a  rock. 

'  '  Here  lo-d«y  have  I  been  pestered  with  the  knaverie*  and  lien  of  a  baker, 
broBght  before  me  for  using  false  weighta;  though  sach  matters  concern  th« 
magiatrate  rather  than  the  dirine.  Yet,  if  no  one  were  to  check  the  thefta  of 
ihaae  bakera,  we  should  hare  a  &ne  atate  of  things."  —  Tisckredem. 
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His  courage  and  bis  assurance  of  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  truth  never  faltered.  But  he  lost  the  cheerful 
spirits,  the  joyous  tone,  that  had  before  characterized 
him.  He  took  dark  views  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
times  and  of  society  about  him.  Ho  was  weary  of  the 
world,  weary  of  life,  and  longed  to  bo  released  from  ifai 
burdens.  He  was  old,  he  said,  useless,  a  cumberer  of  tJie 
ground,  and  he  wanted  to  go.  His  disaffection  with 
Wittenberg,  on  account  of  what  lie  considered  the  laxness 
of  family  government  and  reprehensible  fashions  in  re- 
spei.'t  to  dross,  was  such  that  he  determined  to  quit  the 
place,  and  he  was  dissuaded  only  by  the  united  intercea- 
•ions  of  the  Elector,  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  town.  He  fell  into  a  conflict  with  the 
jurists  on  swvount  of  their  declaration  that  the  consent  of 
parents  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
a  marriage  engagement,  and  he  attacked  them  publicly 
from  the  pulpit.'  The  friendship  of  .Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  was  not  broken,  but  partially  chilled  in  consequence 
of  theological  differences.  There  were  two  points  on 
which  Melancthon  swerved  from  his  earlier  views.  From 
the  time  of  the  controversy  of  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
Melancthon  had  begim  to  modify  his  ideas  of  predestina- 
tion, and  to  incline  to  the  view  that  was  afterwards  chilled 
Synergism,  which  gives  to  the  will  an  active,  though  a 
subordinate,  receptive  agency  in  conversion.  On  this  sub- 
ject, however,  the  practical,  if  not  the  theoretical  %aews  of 
Lather  were  also  modified,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  perplexed  persons  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  counsel.  The  difference  on  this  subject 
between  him  and  Melancthon,  if  one  existed,  occasioned 
no  breach.  It  was  not  until  after  Luther's  death  that 
his  followers  made  this  a  ground  of  attack  on  Melano- 


■  Qtlle,  I  I.3S,  Lntber  writ«  to  SpaUtin  that  in  his  irhole  life  and  ia  bL 
Ui  tatmn  To.  tlio  Ouspel,  bo  had  nerer  had  more  anxiety  than  during  that  jtm 
;tMt).     De  Wetto,  t.  096. 
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thoii  and  the  subject  of  a  theological  contest.  But,  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  matter  on  which  Luther  was  most 
sensitive,  Mehincthon,  from  about  the  time  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  began  to  deviate  from  his  former  opinion. 
The  spell  which  Luther  hiid  cast  over  him  in  his  youth 
was  broken ;  and,  inQuenced  by  the  arguments  of  CEco- 
lampadiua  and  by  his  o^vn  independent  study  of  thu 
Fathers,  he  really  embraced,  in  his  own  mind,  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  wliich  was,  in  substance,  the  opinion  advo- 
cated by  CEcolampadius  and  Bucer.  Melancthon  still 
rejected  the  Zwinglian  theory  which  made  Christ  in  the 
sacrament  merely  the  object  of  the  contemplative  act  of 
tiith  ;  but  the  other  hypothesis  of  a  real  but  spiritual  re- 
ception of  Ilim,  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
satisfit'd  him.  Melancthon's  reserve  and  anxiety  to  keep 
the  peace  could  not  wholly  conceal  this  change  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  persons  were  not  wanting,  of  whom  Nicholas 
Amsdorf  was  the  chief,  to  excite  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  Luther.  The  result  was  that 
the  confidential  intimacy  of  the  two  men  was  interrupted. 
For  several  years  Melancthon  lived  in  distress  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  being  driven  from  his  place.* 
"  Often,"  he  says,  writing  in  Greek  as  he  frequently  did, 
when  he  wanted  to  express  something  which  he  was 
afraid  to  divulge  —  "  Often  have  I  said  that  I  dreaded  the 
old  age  of  a  nature  so  passionate,  like  that  of  Her- 
cules, or  Philoctetes,  or  the  Roman  General,  Marius."' 
In  remarks  of  this  sort  he  referred,  as  he  explained  later, 
to  the  vehemence  common  to  men  of  a  heroic  make.'  Yet, 

»  Corput  Jit/.,  V.  474.  Gallc,  p.  J42.  A  letter  o(  Melancthon  to  C»rloiriU, 
he  Councilor  of  Duke  Maurice  (Corput  Rtf.,  vi.  879),  written  just  after  the 
iWsoof  the  Smalcaldic  War,  In  which  he  spctks  of  the  ,'i>Wei«io  of  LuUier, 
■fTonU  proof  of  the  uncomfortable  relations  in  which  he  had  stood  with  th« 
•trictly  Lutheran  Court  of  the  Elector.  This  letter,  which  was  written,  sitft 
Ruike,  at  an  unguarded  moment,  give,  nnder  the  circumstances,  just  offeni* 
to  those  who  cherished  the  racmor}-  of  Luther.  See  *iv  renuxiu  of  Raoke,  T 
H. 

*  Corptu  Rtf.,  Y.  SIO.    OaUe,  p.  IM.  •  Gallf ,  p.  IM 
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in  previous  years,  none  had  been  more  just  and  forbearinfj 
in  reference  to  the  undue  tendency  to  concession  and  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  Melancthon,  than  Luther.     For 
the  change  in  their  relations,  the  fear  and  consequent  r«« 
serve  and  shyness  of    the  one  were  not  less  responsiblit^ 
than  the  imperious  disposition  of  the  other.    It  would  be  »' 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Luther  lost  his  confidence  and  love 
towards  his  younger  associate ;  for  expressions  of  Luther, 
in  his  very  last  days,  prove  the  contrary.     It  would  be  au] 
error,  Ukewise,  to  suppose  that  Melancthon  ever  came  to4 
regard  him  as  other  than  one  of  the  foremost  of  men, 
hero,  endowed    with    noble   and    admirable   qualities   o 
heart  as  well  as  mind.      But  the  original  contrariety  in] 
the  temperament  of  the  two  men,  joined  to  the  infirm- 
ities of  character  in  Luther,  which  were   aggravated 
long  years  of  strenuous  combat  and  labor,  and  by  disease, 
had  the  effect  to  cloud  for  a  while  their  mutual  sympathy 
and  cordiality  of  intercourse.     But  the  great  soul  of   Lu- 
ther shines  out  in  the  last  letters  he  vrrote  —  several  of 
tliem  affectionate   epistles  to  Melancthon  —  and  in  thej 
last  sermons  he  preached  at  Eisleben  ;  where,  within  a  few] 
rods  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  full  of  faith  andl 
of  peace,  ho  breathed  his  last.     "  He  is  gone,"  said  J 
lancthon  to  his  students,  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,  who  ruled  the  Church  in  these  laatl 
troubled' tim&H."     In   the  course   of  the  funeral  address! 
which  Melancthon  pronounced   over  the  grave  beneathi 
the  pulpit  where  the  voice  of  Luther  had  so  long  beet 
heard,  he  referred  to  the  complaint  made  agjiinst  Lutlier'si 
excessive  vehemence,  and  quoted  the  frequent  remark  of  I 
Erasmus,  that  "  God  has  given  to  this  last  time,  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  its  diseases,  a  sharp  physician."    With  I 
grief  and  tears,  he  said,  that  choked  his  utterance,  ho  set  ] 
forth  the  grand  labors  of  Luther,  the  kindness,  geniality,  I 
and  dignity  of  his  character,  his  freedom  from  persona] 
ambition,  the  wisdom  and  sobriety  that  were  mingled 
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with  his  irresistible  energy  us  a  reformer.  If  even  in  thia 
address,  luid  still  more  in  subsequent  letters  of  Melane- 
thon,  traces  of  a  partial  estrangement  may  be  detected 
in  Ilia  tone,  the  effect  is  only  a  discriminutlng  instead  of  a 
blind  admiration  of  one  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  love.^ 

Luther,  whatever  deduction  from  his  merit  may  be 
made  on  the  score  of  faults  and  infirmities,  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  no 
spirit  of  hero-worship,  but  in  sober  truth,  that  their 
power,  iis  manifested  in  history,  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  great  permanent  forces  of  nature.  "  He  is 
one  of  those  great  historical  figures  in  which  whole 
nations  recognize  their  own  tj"pe."*  A  hfe-long  oppo- 
nent of  Protestantism,  one  of  the  first  Catholic  scholars 
of  the  age,  says  of  him :  "  It  was  Luther's  overpowering 
greatness  of  mind  and  marvelous  many-sidedness  which 
made  him  to  be  the  man  of  Iiis  time  and  of  his  people ; 
and  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  never  has  been  a  Ger- 
man who  has  so  intuitively  understood  his  people,  and  in 
turn  has  been  by  the  nation  so  perfectly  comprehended, 
I  might  say,  absorbed  by  it,  as  this  Augnstinian  monk  at 
Wittenberg.  Heart  and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in 
bui  hand  like  the  lyre  in  the  hand  of  the  musician. 
Moreover,  he  has  given  to  his  people  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Christian  ages  has  ever  given  to  a  people : 
\anguage,  manual  for  popular  instruction,  Bible,  hymns 
of  worship ;  and  everything  which  his  opponents  in 
their  turn  had  to  offer  or  to  place  in  comparison  with 
these,  showed  itself  tame  and  powerless  and  colorless  by 
the  side  of  his  sweeping  eloquence.  They  stammered  ; 
he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator ;  it  is  he  only 
who  has  stamped  the  imperishable  seal  of  his  own  soul, 
alike  upon  the  German  language  and  upon  thf«  German 

1  GkUe,  pp.  144,  145. 

>  Dorner,  BiMt.  of  Prol.  Tktology,  i.  81. 
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mind  ;  and  even  those  Germans  who  ahhoiretl  hira  tis  th« 
powerful  heretic  and  setlucer  of  the  nation,  cannot  esi-ape 
they  must  discourse  with   his   words,   they   must  think 
with  hia  thoughts."  ' 

The  Snmlcaldic  war  began  in  1546.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantageous  situation  of  the  Protestants,  had 
the  military  management  been  good,  they  might  have 
achieved  success.  But  a  spirit  of  indecision  and  inac- 
tivity  prevailed.  Hie  Elector,  John  Frederic,  drove  from 
his  territory  the  forces  of  Maurice,  but  Wijs  surprised,  de- 
feated, and  captured  by  Charles  at  Miihlberg,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1547;  and  soon  after  the  Landgrave  suiTeudered 
himself  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor.  The  victory  of 
Charles  appeared  to  be  almost  complete.  1 1  is  plan  was  to 
bring  the  Protestants  once  more  under  the  Catholic  hierar- 
chy, and  to  make  them  content  by  the  removal  of  exter- 
nal abuses.  His  estimate  of  the  true  character  and  moral 
strength  of  Protestantism  was  always  superficial.  Hence 
he  put  forth  a  provisional  formula — called,  after  the 
sanction  of  it  by  the  Diet,  the  Augsburg  Interim  —  at 
the  same  time  that  a  scheme  for  reformation  was  by 
his  authority  laid  before  the  German  bishops,  in  which 
changes  were  proposed  in  points  of  external  order.  The 
•work  which  he  had  thus  commenced  he  hoped  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  would  complete.  But  this  plan,  how- 
ever promising  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor,  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  opposition  of  eai-nest  Protestants,  but 
also  with  the  discordant  ideas  and  projects  of  the  Pope. 
Charles  had  counted  upon  suppressing  Protestantism  by 
the  joint  influence  of  his  own  power  and  of  the  Council. 
But  the  Council  had  begun  its  work,  not  with  measures 
looking  to  a  reformation,  but  with  the  condemnation  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines.  Moreover,  Pope  Paul  HI.,  al- 
though he  hoped  that  benefit  would  result  to  the  Church 

1  Dollingcr,    VortrHge.,    etc.    (Munich,  1878).     8«e,  alio,  hil  earlier  woA 
CirdU  II.  Kircktn  (1861),  p.  386. 
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from  the  Smalcaldic  war,  dreaded  a  too  absolute  success 
on  the  part  of  Charles,  which  woidd  render  him  danger- 
ous in  Italy.  Hence  he  wished  that  the  Elector  might 
hold  out  against  the  Emperor,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Francis  I.  to  aid  the  former.  He  withdrew  the  ill-dis- 
ciplined troops  with  which  he  had  furnished  Charles,  and 
excited  the  Emperor's  intense  displeasure  by  removing 
the  Council  to  Bologna.  The  Pope  and  Francis  were 
once  more  closely  allied,  and  at  work  on  the  Protestant 
side  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  power  of  Charles. 
The  imperial  bishops  refused  to  leave  Trent,  and  the 
Council  was  rendered  powerless.  The  measures  under- 
taken by  Charles  were,  besides,  considered  by  the  Pope 
and  by  zealous  Catholics  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  liis 
spiritual  authority,  a  usurpation  of  powers  not  belonging 
to  a  secular  ruler.  In  Southern  Germany  the  acceptance 
of  the  Interim  was  forced  upon  the  Protestant  states  and 
cities.  In  Northern  Germany  it  was  generally  resisted. 
The  city  of  Magdeburg  especially  signalized  itself  by  its 
persevering  refusal  to  submit  to  the  new  arrangements. 
Duke  Maurice  modified  the  Interim,  retaining  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  but  allowing  Cath- 
olic rites  and  institutions,  and  thus  framed  the  Leipsio 
Interim.  This  proceeding,  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  Melancthon  and  the  other  Wittenberg  theolo- 
gians, led  to  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  tlie  same  question  which  came  up  elsewhere  in  connec- 
tion with  Puritanism,  whether  these  obnoxious  rites  and 
usages  might  be  adopted  by  the  Church  as  things  morally 
indifferent  —  adiaphora —  when  the  magistrate  enjoins  it. 
Melancthon  incurred  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  stricter 
Lutherans,   and   the   controversy  was   of   long  continu- 


ance. 


I  Tlut  Melancthon  vent  too  far  in  hia  conceasions  in  the  period  of  the  Inter  n, 
la  allowed  by  judicions  frienda  of  the  Refonnation.  See  Ranke,  v.  4S  eeq.  It 
■boold  be  remembered,  however,  in  juaticc  '.o  ham,  that  m  »igning  the  Smalcald 
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Tlie  Council  had  been  roassenibled  at  Trent  by  Pope 
Julius  III.,  who  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Emperor. 
Protestant  states  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  it, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  Germany  must  bow  to  ita 
authority,  when  the  whole  situation  was  turned  by  the 
b<ild  movement  of  Duke  Maurice  for  the  rescue  of  the 
cause  which  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  crushing. 
2fotwithstanding  that  Germany  was  in  appearance  well- 
nigh  subjugated  to  the  Emperor,  there  were  powerful 
elements  of  opposition.  The  Turks  had  captured  Tripoli 
from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  kindled  anew  the 
flames  of  war  in  Hungary,  lluurv  VIII.,  the  King  of 
England,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Edward  VI., 
by  whrmi  Protestaiiti.sm  was  established  in  that  coun- 
try. Henry  II.  of  France  was  uniting  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  in  September,  1551,  hos- 
tilities once  more  commenced  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  The  heroic  resistance  of  Magdeburg  had  stimu- 
lated the  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  of  North  Ger- 
many. The  project  of  Charles  V.  to  make  his  son, 
Philip  of  Spain,  his  successor  to  the  Empire,  had  even 
threatened  for  a  time  to  produce  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Emjwror  and  Ferdinand.  The  German  princes 
were  offended  at  the  preference  given  to  Spani.sh  advisers 
and  at  personal  slights  which  they  had  suffered.  The  con- 
tinued presence  of  foreign  troops  in  violation  of  the  Em- 
peror s  promise  at  his  election  was  ofifensive  to  the  nation. 
Maurice  had  become  an  object  of  general  hatred  among 
those  whom  he  had  betrayed.  Curses,  loud  as  well  aa 
deep,  were  freely  uttered  against  him.  The  sufferings  of 
the  good  Elector,  whom  no  threats  and  no  bribes  could 
induce  to  compromise  his  religious  faith,  and  the  con- 


Articles,  he  had  appended  the  qaaliScation  that  for  himself  he  iraa  grilling,  fcl 
the  sake  of  unity,  to  admit  a  /lire  humnno  saperiority  of  the  Pope  over  othe 
bishops.  Sec  the  learned  article  "Melancthon,"  by  Ijinderer,  in  Henog' 
Ktal-Eneycl.,  iz. 
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tinued  imprisonment  of  the  Landgrave,  against  the  spirit 
of  the  stipulations  given  on  the  occasion  of  his  surrender, 
for  the  fiilfilhnent  of  which  Maurice  was  held  to  be  an- 
swerable, were  not  only  personally  displeasing  to  him, 
but  they  brought  upon  him  increjising  unpopularity.  His 
applications  to  the  Emperor  for  the  relesise  of  the  Land- 
grave, Maurice's  father-in-law,  had  proved  ineffectual 
The  Spaniards  were  threatening  that  tlie  German  princes 
should  be  put  down,  and  intimations  that  Maurice  him- 
self might  have  to  be  dealt  with  !is  the  Elector  had 
been,  were  occasionally  thrown  out.  The  siege  of  Mag- 
deburg which  Maurice,  who  had  undertaken  to  execute 
the  imperial  ban  against  that  city,  waa  languidly  prose- 
cuting, served  as  a  cover  for  mihtary  preparations.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  cooperation  of  several  Protestant  princes 
on  whom  he  could  rely ;  having  convinced  with  difficulty 
the  families  of  the  captive  princes  that  he  might  be 
trusted  ;  having,  also,  negotiated  an  alliance  with  Henry 
H.,  who  was  to  make  a  diversion  against  Charles,  in  the 
Netherlands ;  having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Magdeburg,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
defeat ;  having  made  these  and  all  other  needfid  prepara- 
tions with  profound  secrecy,  he  suddenly  took  the  field, 
and  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  increased  at 
every  step  of  his  advance,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced 
the  Emperor,  who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  to  fly  from  Innsprack.^  This  triumph  was  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Paasau.  Charles  left  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  negotiate  with  the  princes.  The  demand  of 
Maurice  and  of  his  associates  was  that  the  Protestants 
should  have  an  assurance  of  toleration  and  of  an  equality 
of  rights  with  the  Catholics,  whether  the  efforts  to  secure 
religious  imanimity  in  the  nation  should  succeed  or  not. 
To  this  Ferdinand  gave  his  assent;  but  the  Emperor. 

•  Mioricc  did  not  capture  Ch«rle«:  "  He  had  no  cage,"  he  said,  "  lor  ao  \*rff» 
%  hW  "    Charles  fled  froin  Innspruck,  May  19  1552. 
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impelleH  alike  by  conscience  and  by  pride,  notwithstand- 
ing his  humiliating  defeat,  could  not  be  brought  to  concur 
in  this  stipulation.  The  Protestants  obtained  the  pledge 
of  amnesty,  of  peace,  and  equal  rights,  until  the  religious 
differences  should  be  settled  by  a  national  assembly  or  a 
general  council.  The  captive  princes  were  set  at  liberty. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  see  his  long-cherished  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  terminate  in  a  mortifying 
failure.  At  the  Diet  of  Angsbarg  in  155.5,  the  celebrated 
Religious  Peac«  was  concluded.  Every  prince  was  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  CathoUc  religion  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  religion  of  the  prince  waa 
to  be  that  of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  The 
Catholics  wanted  to  except  ecclesiastical  princes  from  the 
first  article ;  the  Protestants  objected  to  the  second.  Fi- 
nally the  ecclesiastical  reservation  was  adopted  into  the 
treaty,  according  to  which  every  prelate  on  becoming 
Protestant  should  resign  his  benefice  ;  and  by  an  accom- 
panying declaration  of  Ferdinand,  the  subjects  of  eccle- 
siastical princes  were  to  enjoy  rehgious  liberty.  The 
Imperial  Chamber,  which  had  been  a  principal  instro- 
ment  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  was 
reconstituted  in  such  a  way  that  the  rights  of  the  Prot- 
estants were  protected.  Charles  took  no  part  personally 
in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  religious  peace.  It 
involved  a  concession  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  —  the  liberty  to  practice  their  religion  with- 
out molestation  or  loss  of  civil  privileges,  whether  a 
council  should  or  should  not  succeed  in  uniting  the  oppos- 
ing parties  —  a  concession  which  he  had  intended  never 
to  grant.  But  the  progress  of  thought  and  the  strength 
of  religious  convictions  were  too  mighty  to  be  overcome 
by  force.  Medijeval  imperialism  was  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  The  abdication  of 
Charles,  who  felt  himself  physically  unequal  to  the  carea 
of  his  office,  followed,  and  the  imperial  station  devolved 
In  his  brother  C1566). 
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ThoB  Protestantism  obtained  a  legal  rec(^nition.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  the  Protestant  faith  rapidly  spread 
even  in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Had  it  not  been  for  tiie 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  says  Gieseler,  all  Germaoj 
would  have  soon  become  Protestant.  ^ 

I  OieMler,tv.i.l  fU. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE   SCANDINAVIAN  KINQDOlfB 
IN  THE  SLAVONIC  NATIONS,  AND  EN   HTTNGABt. 

When  we  inquire  into-  the  means  by  which  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  extended  itself  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, the  agency  of  the  Germans  who  were  settled  in 
these  lands  constantly  appears.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  opening  a  way  for  Christianity  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine.  Another  yery  conspicuous  instru- 
ment in  the  spread  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  Witten- 
berg, the  renowned  school  to  which  young  men  were 
attracted  out  of  all  the  neighboring  lands.  The  use  of 
Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  teaching  and  as  the  common  lan- 
guage of  educated  persons  of  whatever  nationality,  ren- 
dered this  practicable.  But  the  Scandinavians  were  them- 
selves a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  near  kinsmen 
of  the  Germans,  and  connected  with  them,  besides,  by  the 
bonds  of  commercial  intercourse. 

In  1397,  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  each  nation  sliould 
preserve  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  common  sovereign.  The  result,  however,  was 
a  long  stniggle  for  Danish  supremacy  over  Sweden.  When 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  began,  Christian  IL  of  Den- 
mark was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  Swedish  throne. 
In  all  these  countries  (he  prelates  were  possessed  of  great 
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wealth,  and  verj'  much  restricted  the  authority  of  the 
BOvereigH  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  secular  nobles.* 

Christian  II.  was  surrounded,  in  Denmark,  by  a  body 
of  advisers  who  sympathized  with  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment in  Saxony,  He  was  himself  disposed  to  depress  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  aristocracy,  and,  for 
this  end,  though  not  without  the  admixture  of  other  and 
better  motives,  set  to  work  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the 
lower  classes.  The  encouragement  of  Protestantism  ac- 
corded with  his  general  policy.  In  1520,  he  sent  for  a 
Saxon  preacher  to  serve  aa  chaplain  at  his  court  and  as 
a  reh'gious  instructor  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  in- 
vited Luther  himself  into  his  kingdom.  At  the  same  time 
that  Christian  availed  himself  of  the  papal  ban  as  a  war- 
rant for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  in  Sweden,  he  continued 
in  Denmark  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  1521  he  put  forth  a  book  of  laws,  which  contained 
enactments  of  a  Protestant  tendency ;  among  them  one 
to  encourage  the  marriage  of  all  prelates  and  priests,  and 
another  for  dispensing  with  all  appeals  to  Rome.^  After 
his  sanguinary  proceedings  against  Sweden,  finding  that 
his  crown  was  in  danger,  he  retracted  Ifis  reformatory 
measures,  at  the  instigation  of  a  papal  legate.  But  he 
was  deposed  by  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Denmark,  and 
his  uncle,  Frederic  I.,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
was  made  king,  in  1523. 

Frederic  at  his  accession,  though  personally  inclined  to 
Protestantism,  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  the  Dan- 
ish magnates  to  resist  its  introduction,  and  to  grant  it  no 
toleration.  The  exiled  Christian  identified  himself  with 
the  Protestant  cause,  though  not  with  constancy  ;  for  if 
the   cliargo   lacks  proof   that,  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  in 


>  Hiinter,  Ktrchtnguchichte  r.  Daiiemarku.  Noratgtn,  Th.  iii. ;  Oieseler,  tr. 
i  c  8,  S  IT;  Geijcr,  Hutory  of  tit  Sietdei;  Uerzog,  Seal-£Hcycl.,  atticlM 
"Schweden,"  "DSncmirk." 
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order  to  get  the  help  of  the  Emperor,  he  formally  ab- 
jured the  evangelical  faith,  it  is  true  that  in  lo-Sl  he 
promised  to  uphold  the  Catholic  Church  in  Norway.  He 
rendered  a  good  service  by  causing  the  New  Testament 
to  be  translated  into  Danish,  which  was  done  by  two  of 
hia  nobles.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  Lutheramsm  into  Denmark  was  the  active 
propagation  of  it  in  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
Btein,  where,  in  1524,  Frederic  imposed  mutual  toleration 
on  both  parties.  In  Denmark  itself  the  study  of  the 
Bible  was  encouraged,  a  Biblical  theology  was  inculcated, 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses  censured  by  a  number  of  earnest 
preac:hers,  among  whom  was  Paul  EhH,  of  Helsingor,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelites,  who  worked  with  much  effect 
in  this  direction,  although  at  last,  like  Erasmus,  he  choee 
to  abide  in  the  old  Church,  and  even  turned  his  weapons, 
with  a  bitter  antipathy,  against  the  Reformers.  In  l.'i26, 
the  King  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrine  of  which  was  disseminated  rapidly  in  the 
cities.  The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine 
was  John  Taussen,  sometimes  called  tlie  Danish  Luther, 
who  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  1524,  in  defiance 
of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  preached  Lutheranism 
with  marked  effect.^  The  Danish  nobility  were  favorable 
to  the  King's  side,  from  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the 
prelates,  and  the  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  ecclesias- 
tical property.  At  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  l.')27,  it  was 
ordained  that  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  the  clergy, 
that  Lutheranism  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  bishops 
should  thenceforward  abstain  from  getting  the  pallium 
from  Rome,  but,  when  chosen  by  the  chapter,  should 
look  to  the  King  alone  for  the  ratification  of  their  elec- 
tion. Converts  to  Lutheranism  were  made  in  great  num- 
bers. Wiborg  in  Jutland,  and  Malmo  in  Schonen,  were 
the  principal  centres,  whence  the  reformed  faith  was  dil 
>  Pontoppidvi,  Annate*  EeU.  Dan.,  iL  774. 
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fused  OTCi  the  kingdom.  Books  and  tracts  in  crposition 
and  defense  of  it,  as  well  as  tLe  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  were  everywhere  circulated.  The  Lutlierans 
who,  in  1530,  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith  in 
forty-three  Articles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the 
land ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pledges  of  Frederic  at 
his  accession,  the  bishops  were  not  deprived  of  their 
power.  His  death,  in  1533,  led  to  a  combined  effort  on 
their  part  to  abrogate  the  recent  ecclesiastical  changes 
and  restore  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  old  religion. 
They  accordingly  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of 
Christian  III.,  Frederic's  eldest  son,  who  had  been  active 
in  establishijig  Protestjintism  in  the  Duchies ;  until  their 
consent  was  compelled  by  the  attempt  of  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  a  Protestant,  to  restore  the  deposed  Christian 
II.,  whom  they  still  more  feared  and  hated.  By  Chris- 
tian III.,  whose  acbniration  for  Luther  had  been  first 
kindled  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  this  prince  was 
present,  the  authority  of  the  prelates  was  aboli.shed,  at  a 
Diet  at  Copenhagen,  in  1536,  and  the  Reformation  uni- 
versally legalized.  The  bishops  were  forced  to  renounce 
their  dignities.  A  constitution  for  the  Danish  Church 
was  framed,  and  submitted  to  Luther  fur  his  sanction. 
Bugenhagen,  a  prominent  friend  of  the  Siixon  Reformer, 
came  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  King's  invitation,  and,  in 
1537,  cro\vned  him  and  his  Queen,  and  perfected  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Bishops,  or  superintendents, 
were  appointed  for  the  dioceses,  and  formally  consecrated 
to  their  offices  by  Bugenhagen  himself,  "  ut  verus  episco- 
pus,"  as  Luther  expressed  it.  The  University  of  Copen- 
hagen was  reorganized,  and  other  schools  of  learning 
istablished  in  the  various  cities. 

This  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  was 
oounected  with  events  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history 
oi  the  Reformation. ^    The  Lutheran  doctrine  had  quickly 
>  8m  Raoke,  DtuttA.  On*.,  in.  370  leq.,  406  nq. 
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penetrated  into  every  place  where  tlie  German  longae 
was  spoken.  The  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Hanseatic  league,  gave  it  a  hospitable  re- 
ception. The  strong  burgher  class  in  these  towns  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  the  preachers  from  Wittenberg.  The 
Ilansa,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  comprised  in  its  confederai-y  uU  the 
maritime  towns  of  Germany,  together  with  Magdeburg, 
Brunswick,  and  other  intermediate  places  ;  and  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  Scandina\'ian  kingdoms.  It 
was  weakened  by  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands, 
after  1427.  The  great  value  of  the  ti-ade  of  the  north- 
em  kingdoms,  of  the  products  of  their  mines  and  fish- 
eries, made  it  of  the  liighest  importance  to  Liibcck,  the 
leading  city  of  the  Hansa,  to  keep  its  commercial  and 
political  supremacy.  Christian  II,,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  V.,  was  ^vithstood  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the 
northern  nations  by  the  Liibeckers,  by  whom  Guatavua 
Vasa  was  assisted  in  gaining  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The 
cities  which,  like  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg,  had  a  magia- 
tracy  that  was  favorable  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  re- 
ceived the  new  system  without  any  serious  political  dis- 
turbance. But  in  some  other  towns,  as  Bremen  and 
Lubeck,  the  acceptance  of  Lutheranism  was  attended  by 
changes  in  the  government,  which  were  effected  by  the 
burghers,  and  were  democratic  in  their  character.  The 
new  Burgomaster,  at  Lubeck,  Wullenweber,  whom  the 
revolution  had  raised  to  power,  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  English  King,  Henry  VIII.  The  great 
object  of  Lubeck  was  to  keep  the  trade  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  North  Sea  in  its  own  hands.  But  the  situ- 
ation in  Denmark,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  I.,  was 
Veil  that  Liibeck  reversed  its  attitude  and  espoused  the 
tause  of  the  exiled  King,  Christian  II.  The  Liibeckere 
found  that  they  could  not  longer  count  upon  the  coojiera- 
tioD  of   Denmark  in  their  commercial  policy,  and  that 
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Christian  III., of  Holstein,  could  not  be  enlisteJ  in  mipport 
of  their  hostile  undertakings  against  Holhind.  Hence, 
they  put  fonvard  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  as  a  champion 
of  the  banished  sovereign.  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  and 
other  cities  of  Denmark,  aa  well  as  Stralsund,  Rostock, 
and  other  old  cities  of  the  Hansa,  at  once  transfoimed 
their  former  municipal  system,  or  giive  to  it  a  democratic 
cast,  and  joined  hands  with  Liibeck  in  behalf  of  Christian 
II.,  whose  measures,  when  he  was  on  the  throne,  had 
looked  to  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  burgher  class. 
The  confederate  cities  established  their  alliance  with 
England,  and  gained  to  their  side,  a  German  prince, 
Duke  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  This  combi nation  had  to 
be  overcome  by  Christian  III.,  before  he  could  reign  over 
Denmark.  His  energetic  efforts  were  successful ;  and 
with  the  defeat  of  Liibeck,  the  democratic  or  revolution- 
ary movement,  the  radictvl  element,  which  threatened  to 
identify  itself  with  the  Reformation,  was  subdued.  Swe- 
den contributed  its  help  to  the  attainment  of  tliis  result. 
Wullenweber  himself  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The 
principle  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  the  cause  of 
religion  must  be  kept  separate  from  schemes  of  poUtical 
or  social  revolution,  wiis  practically  vindicated.  In  Miin- 
ster,  this  principle  had  to  be  maintained  against  a  social- 
ist movement  in  which  the  clergy  were  the  leaders.  In 
Liibeck,  it  was  political  and  commercial  ambition  that 
sought  to  identify  with  its  own  aspirations  the  Protestant 
reform.  Christian  III.  was  a  Protestant;  his  triumph, 
and  tliat  of  his  allies,  did  not  weaken  the  Protestant 
interest,  although  it  subverted  a  new  political  fabric 
which  had  been  set  up  in  connection  with  it. 

The  reception  of  Protestantism  in  N  )rway  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  Denmark. 
Christian  III.  was  at  first  opposed  in  that  country;  but, 
in  1537,  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  fled,  with  the 
treasures  of  his  Cathedral,  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Nor- 
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way  waa  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province  nf  Denmark. 
Li  Iceland,  Pri'testantiain  gained  a  lodgment  through 
similar  agencies,  although  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Wittenberg,  waa  an  active  and  in- 
fluential teacher  of  the  new  doctrine. 


As  early  as  1519,  two  students  who  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  Olaf  and  Lawrence  Petersen, 
began  to  preach  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  Sweden.  The 
Reformation  prevailed,  however,  through  the  political  rev- 
olution which  raised  Gustjivus  Vasa  to  the  throne.  Cliris- 
tian  n.  of  Denmark  was  supported  in  his  endeavors  to 
conquer  Sweden,  by  papal  edicts,  and  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  archbishop,  Gustavus  Trolle.  The  Swedish  prel- 
ates were  favorable  to  the  Danish  interest.  Gustavus  Yasa, 
a  nobleman  who  was  related  to  the  family  of  Sturd,  which 
had  furnished  several  administrators  or  regents  to  Sweden 
prior  to  its  conquest  by  Christian  II.,  undertook  to  lib- 
erate his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  succeeded  in 
his  patriotic  enterprise.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  and  was  the  more  inclined  to  secure  for 
it  the  ascendency,  as  he  coveted  for  his  impoverished 
treasury  the  vast  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  ecclesiastics.  He  appointed  Lawrence  Andersen,  a 
convert  to  Lutheranism,  his  chancellor  ;  Olaf  Petersen  he 
made  a  preacher  in  Stockholm,  and  Lawrence  Petersen  a 
theological  professor  at  Upsa.la.  Plots  of  the  bishops  in 
behalf  of  Christian  II.  naturally  stimulated  the  predilec- 
tion of  Gustavus  for  the  Protestant  system.  A  public 
disputation  was  lield  in  1524,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
king,  at  Upsala,  in  which  Olaf  Petersen  maintained  the 
Lutheran  opinions.  Tlie  pecuniary  burdens  which  Gus- 
tavus laid  upon  the  clergy  exi^ited  disaffection  among  them. 
Finally,  at  tlie  Diet  of  Westeras,  in  1527,  the  controversy 
was  brought  to  a  crisis.  Gustavus  threatened  to  abdicate 
his  throne  if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with.     The 
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result  was  that  liberty  was  granted  "  for  the  preachers  to 
proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God,"  a  Protestant  definition 
being  coupled  with  this  plirase  ;  and  the  property  of  the 
Church,  with  the  authority  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  King.  The 
churches  which  embraced  the  Protcstimt  faith  preserved 
their  revenues,  The  ecclesiiistical  property  fell  for  the 
most  part  to  the  possession  of  the  nobles.  The  common 
people,  not  instructed  in  the  new  doctrine,  were  generally 
attached  to  the  old  religious  system.  Gustavus  proposed 
to  introduce  changes  gradually,  and  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  peasantry.  He  had  to  put  down  a  dan- 
gerous insurrection  which  was  excited  in  part  by  priest-s 
who  were  hostile  to  the  religious  innovations.  By  de- 
grees the  Swedish  nation  acquired  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  and  worship.  Gustavus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eric  XIV.,  whose  partiality  to  Calvinism  made 
no  impression  on  his  subjects.  Then  followed  John  III. 
(1568-1592),  who  married  a  Catholic  princess  of  Poland, 
and  who  made  a  prolonged,  and  what  at  times  seemed 
likely  to  prove  a  successful  effort,  with  the  aid  of  astute 
Jesuits,  to  introduce  a  moderate  type  of  Catholicism,  and 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  its  adoption.  Popular  feeling 
was  against  him  ;  and  after  his  death  the  liturgy  which 
he  had  established  and  obstinately  maintained,  was  abol- 
ished by  a  Council  at  Upsaki  in  1593,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  National  Church, 
Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  on  account  of  his  CathoUcism, 
was  prevented  from  reigning  ;  and  the  crown  of  Sweden 
was  given  to  Gustavus  Vasa's  youngest  son,  Charles  IX  , 
who  became  king  in  1604. 


The  destruction  of  Huss  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1415,  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  execution  cf 
Jeroire  of  Prague,  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  through  tba 
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greater  portion  of  the  Bohemian  people.'  The  Bohe* 
miana  were  converted  from  heathenism  by  two  Greek 
monks,  Methodius  and  Cjril ;  but  the  power  of  the  Ger« 
mans,  coupled  with  the  influence  of  the  Roman  see,  se- 
cured their  adhesion  to  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  ver- 
nacular and  the  Latin  ritual.  An  application  for  leave 
to  use  the  former  was  denied  in  a  peremptory  manner  by 
Gregory  VII.  Underlying  the  movement  of  which  Uusa 
was  the  principal  author,  was  a  national  and  a  religious 
feehng.  The  favorers  of  the  Hussite  reform  were  of  the 
Slavic  population  ;  its  opponents  were  the  Germans.  The 
contest  of  the  two  parties  in  the  University  of  Prague  led  to 
an  academical  revolution,  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  which  gave  the  preponderance  of  power 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  to  the  natives.  Hence,  the 
German  students  left  in  a  body  ;  and  out  of  this  great 
exodus  arose  the  University  of  Leipsic.  The  effect  of 
this  academical  quarrel  was  to  establish  the  ascendency 
of  Huss  and  his  followers.  While  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance was  in  session,  Jacobellus,  priest  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  at  Prague,  began  to  administer  the  cup  to 
the  laity  ;  and  the  practice  obtained  the  sanction  of  Huss 
himself.  The  cup  had  been  originally  withdrawn  from 
laymen,  not  with  the  design  to  confer  a  now  distinction 
upon  the  priestly  order,  but  simply  from  reverence  for 
the  sacrament.al  wine,  which  was  often  spilled  in  the 
distribution  of  it  through  an  assembly.*  The  custom, 
once  established,  became  a  fixed  rule  in  the  Church,  and 
contributed  to  enhance  stil!  further  the  dignity  of  the 
sacerdotal  class.  Thomas  Aquinas  aided  in  confirming 
the  innovation  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  concomitance, 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of  the  ele- 

1  For  works  relating;  to  Bohemian  eccleauutlcal  histoiy,  lee  .inpra,  p.  8 1 ;  alig 
Lnifant,  Bist.  dt  la  Gwrrt  <i.  ffuttittt  et  du  Concilt  dt  BWt ;  Pethock,  a» 
idtiehte  d.  Gtgtnre/ormat.  m  BDhmtn  (1850). 
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menta,  and  is  received,  therefore,  by  him  who  partakes  of 
the  bread  alone.  The  Utraquista  of  Bohemia  claimed 
the  cup.  They  went  beyond  the  position  of  Huss,  and  iia- 
serted  that  the  reception  of  both  elements  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Henceforward  the  demand 
for  the  chalice  became  the  moat  distinguisliing  badge  of 
the  Hussites,  the  subject  of  a  long  and  terrible  contest. 
The  Council  at  Constance  pronounced  the  Utraquist  op- 
ponents of  the  Church  doctrine  heretics. 

Fifty-four  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  sent  from 
Prague  a  letter  to  the  Council  in  which  they  repelled  the 
accusations  of  heresy  which  had  been  made  against  their 
countrymen,  and  denounced  in  the  strongest  language  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Huss.  This  was  before  the  burning 
of  Jerome,  an  event  that  raised  the  storm  of  indignation 
in  Boliemia  to  a  greater  height.  The  Prague  University 
declared  for  the  Utraquists,  and  their  doctrine  speedily 
gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the  nation. 

The  Council,  and  Martin  V.,  resolved  upon  forcible 
measures  for  the  repression  of  the  Bohemian  errorista. 
Bohemia  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  execution  of  these  mea-sures  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sig- 
ismund,  its  head,  who  was  an  object  of  special  hatred  in 
Bohemia  on  account  of  his  agency  in  the  death  of  Huss. 
There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful  party  which 
went  far  beyond  the  Utraquists  in  their  doctrinal  innova- 
tions, and  in  hostility  to  the  Romish  Church,  The  Ta- 
borites,  as  they  were  styled,  gathered  in  vast  multitudes 
to  hear  preaching,  and  to  cement  their  union  with  one 
another.'  Their  creed,  which  took  on  new  phases  from 
time  to  time,  embraced  the  leading  points  of  what,  a 
century  later,  was  included  in  Protestantism  ;  although 
their  tenets  were  not  deduced  from  simple  and  funda- 
mental principles,  nor  bound  together  in  a  logically  cohe- 
rent system.     Unlike  th«  ordinary  Utraquists,  they  re- 
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jected  transiibstantiation.  Thoy,  also,  appealed  to  i 
Bible,  as  aloue  authoritative,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  tlie  popes,  to  the  councils,  or  to  the  fathers. 
For  a  while,  chiliiistic  and  apocalyptic  theories  prevailed 
among  them.  Discordant  political  tendencies  separated 
the  Utraquists  from  the  Taborites  —  the  latter  cherish- 
ing democratic  ideas  respecting  government  and  society. 
The  opposition  which  they  experienced  converted  their 
enthusiasm  into  fanaticism ;  and,  moved  by  a  furious 
iconoclastic  spirit,  they  assaulted  churches  and  convents, 
and  destroyed  the  treasures  which  had  been  gathered  by 
the  priesthood,  and  the  "  implements  of  idolatry."  In 
Ziska,  the  most  noted  of  their  leaders,  they  hail  a  general 
of  fierce  and  stubborn  bravery  ;  and  under  his  guidance 
the  force  of  the  Hussites  became  well-nigh  irresistible. 

In  1421,  the  moderate  Utraquists,  or  Calixtines,  em- 
bodied their  belief  in  four  articles,  the  Articles  of  Prague, 
which  becjvme  a  memorable  document  in  the  history  of 
the  Hussite  controversies.'  They  required  that  the  Word 
of  God  should  be  preached  freely  and  without  lundrance, 
by  Christian  priests,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered,  in  both 
forms,  to  all  Christians,  not  excluded  by  mortal  sin  from 
the  reception  of  it ;  that  priests  and  monks  should  be  di- 
Tested  of  their  control  over  worldly  goods ;  that  mortal 
Bins,  especially  all  public  transgressions  of  God's  law, 
whether  by  priests  or  laymen,  should  bo  subject  to  a  reg- 
ular and  strict  discipline ;  and  that  an  end  should  be  put 
to  nil  slanderous  acciisations  against  the  Bohemian  people. 

Oil  the  rclatitms  of  the  Utraquists  to  the  Taborites, 
the  moderate  to  the  radical  Hussites,  the  history  of  Bo- 
hemia for  a  century  intimately  depends.  The  two  partief 
might  unite  in  a  crisis  involving  danger  to  both  ;  but 
they  were  often  at  war  with  one  another  ;  and  their  com- 
mon enemy  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best  account  their 

>  CienrcQka,  i.  146;  Oi<Ml«r,  m.  t.  B,  {  151,  n.  19. 
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nintaal  diiTerenccs.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  that 
belonged  to  them,  in  commou,  was  the  demand  that  ihe 
cup  should  be  administered  to  the  laity. 

Three  crusadea,  undertaken  by  the  authority,  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Church,  filled  Bohemia  with  the 
horrors  of  war ;  but  they  wholly  failed  to  subdue  the 
heretics  who  were  united  to  resist  them.  Vast  armies 
were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bohemians  repaid  the  attacks  made  upon  them, 
by  devastating  incursions  into  the  neighboring  German 
territory,  ruled  by  their  enemies. 

Convinced,  at  last,  of  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  con- 
quer the  Hussites,  their  opponents  consented  to  treat  with 
them.  By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  who 
had  accompanied  the  last  crusading  army  against  them, 
and  shared  in  its  disastrous  overthrow,  the  OEcumenical 
Council  of  Basel  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
them.  Having  first  carefully  obtained  abundant  guaran- 
ties for  their  personal  safety,  and  solemn  pledges  that 
they  should  have  a  free  and  full  hearing,  the  Utraquist 
delegates  —  representatives  of  both  the  leading  parties, 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  —  presented  themselves  at 
Basel.  At  their  head  was  Roky^ana,  who  belonged  to 
the  moderate  party,  but  was  held  in  imiversal  esteem  for 
his  talents,  learning,  and  moral  excellence.  The  Hussite 
theologians  used  their  freedom  to  the  full  extent.  They 
harangued  the  Council  for  days  in  defense  of  the  pro- 
scribed doctrines,  in  vintlication  of  the  memory  of  Huss, 
and  on  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  which  they  had  endeav- 
ored to  apply  a  remedy.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Bohemian  parties  was  brought  out  in  the  speeches  of 
their  respective  representatives,  and  was  skillfully  used  by 
Cesarini  and  the  Council,  in  order  to  widen  the  separa- 
tion between  them.  After  long  negotiations,  and  the 
•ending  of  an  embassy  from  the  Council  to  Bohemia,  the 
Hussites  obtained  certain  concessions  which  were  set  forth 
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in  a  document  termed  the  Compactata.  The  communiuu 
might  be  given  in  both  kinds  to  all  adults,  who  should 
desire  it ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  taught  that 
the  whole  Christ  is  received  under  each  of  the  elements 
The  infliction  of  penalties  on  persons  guilty  of  mortal  sin, 
on  which  the  Utraquists  insisted,  must  be  left  with  priests 
in  the  ca;Be  of  clerical  persons,  and  with  magistrates  in 
Uie  case  of  laymen.  The  Article  in  regard  to  the  *ree 
preaching  of  the  Word  was  qualified  by  coniiniug  the  lib- 
erty to  preach,  to  persons  regularly  called,  and  authorized 
by  bishops.  As  to  the  control  of  property,  this  was  to  bo 
allowed  to  secular  priests  only,  and  by  them  to  be  exer- 
cised according  to  the  prescribed  rules.  The  Compactata 
was  the  charter,  in  defense  of  which  the  Utraquists 
waged  many  a  hard  contest ;  since  it  was  a  constant 
effort  of  the  popes  to  annul  the  concessions  which  it  con- 
tained, and  to  reduce  even  the  most  moderate  of  the 
Hussito  sects  to  an  exact  conformity  to  the  Roman  ritual, 
and  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman  See.  This  agreement 
operated  al.so  to  divide  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites 
into  mutually  hostile  camps.  An  armed  conflict  ensued, 
in  wliich  the  Taborites  were  thoroughly  vanquished. 
Thenceforward  the  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Utraquists  who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as  nearly  to 
the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other 
countries  as  their  convictions  would  allow.  It  was  far 
from  being  true  that  peace  resulted  from  the  downfall  of 
the  Taborites,  and  the  conciliatory  proceedings  of  the  Ca- 
lixtines. The  history  of  Bohemia,  through  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  a  long  record  of  bitter  and  bloody  conflicts, 
having  for  their  end  the  restoration  of  uniformity  in  i». 
ligion.  About  tlic  middle  of  the  century,  a  new  party, 
the  Brethren  in  Unity,  who  inherited  many  of  the  doc- 
trinal ideas  of  the  Taborites,  but  with  a  more  conserva- 
tive  tenot  relative  to  the  sacrament,  and  a  more  gentle 
and  peaceful  temper,  separated  entirely  from  the  Church. 
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They,  m  their  tiim,  were  the  objects  of  persecution  at  the 
bauds  of  the  more  orthodox  Utraquists.  Ultimately  the 
Brethren  were  joined  by  some  nobles,  and  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  security.  They  were  connected  with 
c<;rtaiii  Waklensian  Christians,  and,  to  some  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

Thus  Bohemia  for  several  generations  had  really  been 
engiiged  in  a  struggle  to  build  up  a  national  church  in  op- 
position to  the  dominating  and  unifying  spirit  of  Rome. 
When  Luther's  doctrine  became  known,  it  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Brethren,  and  they  desired  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Saxon  reform.  At  first  Luther  was 
not  satisfied  with  their  opinions,  especially  on  the  sacra- 
ment; but,  after  conferences  with  them,  he  concluded  that 
their  faults  were  chiefly  in  expression  and  were  owing  to 
a  want  of  theological  culture.  After  the  example  of  the 
Lutherans  at  Augsburg,  the  Evangelical  Brethi'en,  in 
1535,  presented  to  King  Ferdinand  their  Confession. 
The  Calixtines  were  divided  on  the  question  of  pushing 
forward  the  Hussite  reform  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Luthei .  A  majority  of  the  estates  was  at  first  obtained 
in  favor  of  declarations  virtually  Lutheran.  But  the 
more  conservative  Utraquists,  who  planted  themselves  on 
the  Compactata,  soon  rallied  and  gained  the  upper  hand. 
However,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  continued  to  spread  and 
to  multiply  its  adherents  among  the  Calixtines  as  well  aa 
the  Brethren.  The  two  parties,  on  embracing  Protestant- 
ism, differed  from  one  another  chiefly  on  points  of  dis- 
cipline. Wlicn  the  Smalcaldic  war  broke  out,  the  Utrs- 
qttists  refused  to  furnish  troops  to  Ferdinand,  in  aid  of 
the  attempt  of  Charies  V.  to  crush  the  Protestants,  but 
joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Bohemians  shared  id 
full  measui-e  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Protestant 
party  after  their  defeat  at  Miihlberg.  Ferdinand  inflicted 
upon  them  severe  penalties.  Toleration  was  now  denied 
to  all  except  the  anti-Lutheran  Hussites ;  and  this  drove 
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many  of  the  Brethren  into  Poland  and  Prussia.  From 
the  year  1552,  the  Jesuits  who  then  came  into  the  country, 
endeavored  to  persecute  all  whose  dissent  from  the  Romish 
Church  went  beyond  the  standard  of  the  Compactata 
Id  1575,  the  Evangelical  Calixtines  and  Brethren  united 
in  presenting  a  confession  of  faith  to  Maximilian  II.  Ai 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  there  was  no  safety 
for  the  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  or  the  Swiss  reform. 
In  1609,  to  such  as  received  the  confession  of  1575  there 
was  granted  a  letter  patent  —  or  "  letter  of  majesty"— 
which  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality  with  the 
Catholics. 


When  the  German  Reformation  began,  Poland  was 
rising  to  that  position  which  rendered  it,  a  generation 
later,  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Slavonic  population  of  Poland  had  never  manifested 
any  peculiar  devotion  to  the  Roman  see.  Conflicts  be- 
tween nobles  and  bishops,  in  which  carnal  weapons  on 
one  side  were  often  opposed  to  the  ecxcommunication  and 
the  interdict  on  the  other,  and  contests  between  princes 
and  the  popes  on  questions  of  prerogative,  had  been  abun- 
dant in  Polish  history  for  several  centuries.^  At  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Poles  were  active  in  the  party  of 
reform.  Well-founded  disaffection  at  the  immoral  char^ 
acter  of  the  clergy  had  widely  prevailed.  Hence  the 
anti-sacerdotal  sects,  as  the  Waldenses  and  the  Beghards, 
won  many  followers,  and  were  not  exterminated  by  the 
Inquisition,  by  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  their  open  manifestation  was  suppressed.  Far 
more  influential  were  the  Hussites,  who  did  much  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  Protestantism.  Bohemian  Bretlu-en, 
driven  from  their  own  land,  naturally  took  refuge  in  Po- 
land. These  circumstances,  and  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  residence  of  Polish  students  at  Wittenberg  and  the 
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employment  of  Lutheran  teachers  and  preachers  in  the 
families  of  nobles,  opened  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  It  early  gained  disciples,  especially 
in  the  German  cities  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  Dantzig,  the 
principal  city  of  this  province,  it  made  such  progress  that 
in  1524  five  churches  were  given  up  to  its  adherents. '  But 
here  a  turbulent  party  arose  who,  not  satisfied  with  tol 
eration,  insisted  upon  diiving  out  the  Catholic  worship, 
and  succeeded  by  violent  measures  in  displacing  the  exist- 
ing magistrates,  and  in  supplying  their  places  with  officers 
from  their  own  number.  The  interference  of  the  King, 
Sigismuud  I.,  was  invoked,  who  restored  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  progress  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  however, 
was  not  stopped,  and  Dantzig  in  the  next  reign  became 
predominantly  Protestant.  The  council  and  the  burghers 
of  Elbing  accepted  the  Reformation  in  1523.  Thorn  also 
became  Protestant.  The  advance  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  neighboring  communities  made  it  impossible  to  exclude 
it  from  Poland,  where  numerous  burghers  and  powerful 
nobles  regarded  it  with  favor.  By  the  treaty  of  Thorn 
in  1466,  the  old  Teutonic  order  of  crusading  knights, 
which  had  long  governed  Prussia,  surrendered  West  Prus- 
sia aud  Ermeland  to  Poland,  and  retained  East  Prussia  as 
a  fief  of  the  PoUsh  crown.  At  the  request  of  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master,  two  preachers  were  sent 
by  Luther  to  Konigsberg,  in  1523.  The  Reformation 
swiftly  spread ;  and  when  Albert,  after  having  been  de- 
feated by  Poland,  secularized  his  duchy,  in  1525,  the 
prevalence  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  was  secured.  In 
1544,  he  founded  the  University  of  Konigsberg  for  the 
education  of  preachers  and  the  extension  of  the  new  faith. 
In  Livonia,  which,  after  1521,  was  independent  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  the  Reformation  likewise  found  a  wilUng 


1  Kruitukt,  Rtligimt  ITuiory  of  the  Blnvonie  ffatiom,  p.  196 ;  BiKorg  of 
&€  Bt/ormation  in  Puland,  i.  113  ta-.  Dit  SehicttaU  d.  Potnitchem  L<uid*n 
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koceptance.      As    early   as    1524,    Luthor  addressed    a 
printed  letter  to  the  professors  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
in  Riga,  Revel,  and  Dorpat.     Cities  in  the  various  parta 
of  Poland  and  families  of  distinction  embraced  the  new 
faith.     In  1548  a  multitude  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  exiles 
from  their  country,  came  in  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
interest.     In  this  year  Sigismund  I.  died,  and  was  buo»i 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Sigismund  II.,  or  Sigismund  Augua*4 
tu8,  who  was  friendly  to  the  evangelical  doctrine.     Cal- 
vin dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  tol 
the  Hebrews,  and  subsequently  corresponded  with  him. 
In  tlie  Diet  of  1552,  strong  indignation  was  manifestedJ 
against  the  clergy  on  accoimt  of  the  proceedings  of  anj 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  agsiuist  Stadnieki,  an  emment  noble»1 
man.     The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  inflict  any  temporal  I 
punishment  on  those  whom  they  might  pronounce  heteriv ' 
dox.^     At  a  Diet  at  Piotrkow  in  1555,  a  national  council 
for  the  settlement  of  religious  differences  was  demanded, 
and  was  prevented  from  assembling  only  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  Pope.     Religious  freedom  was  granted 
by  the  king  to  the  cities  of  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing ; 
and  also  to  Livonia  in  the  treaty  of  1561,  by  which  it 
was  annexed  to  Poland.     Dissension  among  Protestants  i 
themselves   was  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  thei 
complete  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  which  at  this  i 
time  had  penetrated  all  ranks  of  society.     The  Calvinista 
were  numerous ;  they  organized  themselves  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  form,  and  a  union  between  them  and  the 
Brethren,  in  respect  to  doctrine,  was  cemented  at  a  synod 
in   1555.     Opposed  to   these  were  the    Lutherans,   who 
were  mostly  Germans,  and  who  took  little  pains  to  prop- 
agate their  system  through  the   instrumentality  of   any 
other  language  than  their  own.     The  Unitarians  formed 
a  third  party,  which  found  a  leader  in  the  erudite  Italian, 

1  Kniiinski,   Rellff.  Hist,  of  tht  Slavonic  AT.tfioiu,  pp.  133,  133,    Begenvol 
•caUB,  BtMt.  EccUm.  Slnvutucarum  (1654),  p.  309. 
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Faustus  Socinus,  and  became  strong,  in  particular  among 
the  higher  classes.  The  intestine  divisions  among  the 
Protestants  afforded  in  various  ways  a  great  advantiige 
to  their  antagonists.  An  able,  accomplished,  and  inde- 
fatigable defender  of  Catholicism  was  found  in  Hosius, 
Bishop  of  Culm,  and,  after  1551,  of  Ermeland.  On  the 
Protestant  aide,  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
union,  as  well  as  for  his  general  character  and  diversified 
labors,  was  John  a  Lasco.  Bom  of  a  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic family  in  Poland,  he  was  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  after  completuig  his  studies  in  his  native 
country,  he  resorted  to  foreign  universities,  especially  Lou- 
vain  and  Basel.  At  Basel  he  was  intimate  with  Erasmus, 
and  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  his  house.  For  eleven  years, 
from  the  year  l.'S26,  he  labored  to  estnblish  in  Poland  a 
reformation  after  the  Ei-asmian  type.  Finding  hia  exertions 
fruitless,  he  left  his  country,  took  a  more  decided  positiop 
on  the  Protestant  side,  and  for  a  number  of  years  superin- 
tended the  organization  of  the  Protestjint  Church  in  East 
Friesland.  Afier  the  Smalcaldic  war  and  the  passage  of 
Ihe  Interim,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  brought 
into  a  close  relation  with  Craumer,  and  took  charge  of 
the  church  of  foreign  residents,  first  in  London  and  then, 
from  1553  to  1556,  in  Frankfort.  After  the  Polish  Diet 
in  1566  had  granted  a  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  the  houses  of  individual  noblemen,  Lasco  was 
called  back  to  his  country  by  King  Slgismund.  Here  he 
labored  to  promote  unity  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  died  in  1560.  Ten  years  after,  the  Lutherans,  ir- 
fiuenced  by  counsel  from  Wittenberg,  where  the  school  (A 
Melancthon  then  had  sway,  joined  with  the  Swiss  and 
the  Brethren,  at  the  Synod  of  Sendomir,  in  the  adoption 
of  a  common  creed.  This  Confession  is  consonant  with 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sacrament,  but  it  carefully 
kYoids  language  that  might  give  offense  to  Lutherans; 
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and  it  includes  an  explicit  sanction  of  the  Saxon  Confe*^ 
Biou,  which  had  been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Council 
of  Trent.'  After  the  death  of  Sigiamund  in  1572,  the 
cro^TO  became  elective,  and  the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to 
luiBent  to  the  "  Pax  Dissideutium,"  which  guaranteed 
equality  of  rights  to  all  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
the  term  "  Dissidents "  were  included  the  Catholics  as 
well  as  the  other  religious  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Anjon, 
afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  on  being  elected  King  of 
Poland,  in  1573,  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from  tiiking 
solemn  oaths  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion  against 
persecution  and  aggression.  But  the  royal  power  was  so 
much  weukoncd  that,  altliough  the  nionarchs  might  effect 
mucli  by  the  bestowal  of  honors  and  offices,  the  fate  of 
Protestantism  depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the 
nobles.  To  detach  these  from  the  Protestint  side  and  to 
gain  them  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  through  institu- 
tions of  education  and  by  other  influences,  formed  one 
prime  obji.'ct  of  the  Jesuits ;  to  whom,  m  connection  with 
the  fatal  divisions  and  quarrels  of  Protestants,  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  was  to  be  indebted  for  its  great  success  in 
Poland. 


Numerous  Germans  were  settled  in  Hungary,  by  whom 
the  doctrines  and  the  writings  of  Luther  were  brought  into 
that  country.  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  Waldenses  yet 
more,  contributed  to  the  favorable  reception  of  Protes- 
tantism by  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Hun- 
garian students  not  only  resorted  to  the  universities  of 
I'oland,  but  went  to  Wittenberg  also,  and  returned  to 
disHwiiitiat'O  the  principles  which  they  had  learned  from 
Luther  and  Meiancthon.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  new  faith 
was  forbidden.  A  savage  law  against  Lutherans,  which 
was  passed  &t  the  Diet  of  Ofen,  in  1528,  did  not  stop  the 

•  Th«  Contttmu  Poloma  or  Scmlumireiuu  is  in  Nicmeyer,  CoUtctit  Confm 
4atmm,  p.  663.     KxaaiinBlu,  UiU.  of  (A«  Rtf.  in  Poland,  i.  c  iz. 
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progress  of  the  Protestant  movement.  It  emanated  from 
the  people,  and  silently  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In 
1523,  the  Protestants  were  the  prevailing  party  in  Her- 
mannstadt,  and  two  years  after,  the  five  royal  free  cities 
in  Upper  Hungary  adopted  the  Reformation.'  The  new 
views  were  embraced  also  by  powerful  nobles.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  princes  of  the  Slavonic 
House  of  Jagellon  reigned  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Po- 
land, Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  But  they  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  connect  themselves,  by  matrimonial  alliances, 
with  the  ruling  family  in  Austria.*  Louis  IT.,  in  1526, 
attempted  to  stem  the  great  invasion  of  tlie  Turks,  under 
Soliman,  with  an  insufficient  force,  and  perished  after  his 
great  defeat  at  Mohacs.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  claimed 
the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  the  death 
of  Louis  left  vacant.  By  prudent  management,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  his  election  as  King  of  Bohemia, 
against  his  ambitious  competitor,  the  Doke  of  Bavaria. 
In  Hungary  he  entered  into  war  with  a  rival  aspirant  to 
the  crown,  one  of  the  great  magnates,  John  of  Zdpolya, 
voivode  of  Transylvania.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Zdpolya 
found  it  expedient  to  denoimce  the  Protestants,  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  bishops.  But  neither  found  it 
possible,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
to  engage  in  persecution.  During  this  domestic  conflict, 
the  Reformation  advanced  in  the  portions  of  Hungary 
not  occupied  by  the  Turks.  By  the  peace  of  1538,  Ferdi- 
nand gained  the  throne.  John  was  to  retain  Transylva- 
nia, and  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  during  his  life.  After 
his  death,  his  Queen,  Isabella,  clung  to  his  possessions, 
and  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  continuance  of  war.  The 
whole  Saxon  ptjpulation  of  Transylvania  adopted  the 
Augsburg  Confession ;  the  Synod  of  Erdod,  in  Hungary, 
issued  a  like  declaration.  Even  the  widow  of  Louia 
favored  the  Lutheran  doctnne.  Queen  Isabella,  in  1557, 
>  Oiodar,  iv.  i.  9,  {  M.  *  Ruke,  Dwttch.  Oaehichle,  u.  380  seq. 
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granted  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
equal  political  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Hiuigary,  like 
Poland,  waa  a  severe  sufferer  through  the  strife  of 
Protestants  among  themselves.  The  Swiss  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  fomid  favor,  especially  among  the  native 
Hungarians.  It  derived  increased  popularity  after  the 
adoption  of  it  by  Matthew  Devay,  who  was  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Protestant  leaders.'  After  studying  at 
Ciucow,  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Luther ;  and,  after  his  return  to  his  country,  became 
a  very  successful  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  He 
•was  more  than  once  imprisoned,  but  did  not  cease,  by 
preaching  and  by  liis  publications,  to  promote  the  Prot- 
estant cause.  In  1533,  he  published  a  Magyar  transla- 
tion of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  tliree  years  after- 
wards, a  version  of  the  Gospels.  Devay  hsid  been  inti- 
mate with  Molancthon,  who  preached  in  Latin  to  him  and 
to  other  students  who  did  not  understand  German  ;  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Gryna;us  and  other  Swiss  Re- 
formers. About  the  year  1540,  Devay  began  to  promul- 
gate the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sacrament,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  of  Luther,  who  expressed  his  surprise  in 
letters  to  Hungarians.  In  1557,  or  1558,  a  Calvinistic 
oreed  was  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Czenger.'  The  Calvin- 
iatio  doctrine  idtimately  prevailed  and  established  itself 
among  the  Magyar  Protestants.  In  Transylvania,  the 
Unitarians  were  numerous,  and  they  were  granted  tolera- 
tion in  1571 J  so  that  four  legalized  forms  of  religion 
existed  there.  Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  contest  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvuusts,  Protestantism  continued  to 
gain  ground  in  Hungary,  tlirongh  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
I.  and  Maximilian  II.,  and  for  a  long  time  under  Rudolph 

'  Herzog,  Reat-Encycl.,  vol.  xix.  Lftinpe,  HiMt.  Eccl.  Re/,  in  Hungaria  el 
Tratuylmnia  (1728),  p.  72. 

<  Conftmo  Cungtrina,  id  Niemeycr,  p.  642.  In  1566  all  of  the  HangatiM 
OalTiiiistic  churchet  Bubmittcd  to  tJie  Conftmo  ffelvetica. 
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n.  Only  three  magnates  remained  in  the  old  Church. 
But  Hungary  was  to  furnish  a  field  on  which  the  Catholio 
Reaction,  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  would 
exert  its  power  with  marked  success.^ 

1  At  an  early  date,  there  were  numerous  followen  of  Lnther  in  the  Nalher- 
bnds;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  namta  the  progress  of  Pnteitaiitiia 
III  other  coontries,  after  describing  the  rise  of  Calvinisoi 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

JOUS  CALVIN   Airo  THE  GENEVAN   BEFOHMATfON. 

The  Reformation  was  firmly  established  in  Germany 
before  it  had  taken  root  or  had  found  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  the  Romanic  nations.  Such  a  leader  at 
length  apj>earcd  in  the  person  of  John  Calvin,  whose  in- 
fluence was  destined  to  extend  much  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Latin  nations,  and  whose  name  wiis  to  go  down  to 
posterity  in  frequent  association  with  that  of  Luther.* 
Calvin  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  IfiOO.  He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Luther 
posted  liis  theses.  He  belongs  to  the  second  generation 
of  refonners,  and  this  circumstance  is  important  as  affect- 
ing botli  his  own  personal  history  and  the  character  of  his 
work.  When  ho  arrived  at  manhood,  the  open  war  upon 
the  old  Church  had  already  been  wiigcd  for  a  score  of 
years.  The  family  of  CaUnn  had  been  of  humble  rank, 
but  it  was  advanced  by  his  father,  who  held  various 
oflices,  including  that  of  notai-y  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
at  Noyon,  and  secretary  to  the  bishopric.  Tlie  physical 
constitution  of  Calvin  was  not  strong,  but  his  uncommon 
intellectual  power  was  early  manifest.     Attracting  the  re- 


I  The  Li/e  of  Calvin,  by  Theodore  Beza,  1>  the  work  of  ■  contemporary  and 
friend:  D(U  Lehtn  Johann  Cnlrim,  von  Paul  Henry  (Hamburg,  1835),  a 
thorough,  bat  diffusely  written  biography:  Johann  Cflnn,  trine  Kircht  ».  uim 
Btnat  in  Gcnf,  von  F.  W.  Kampiwhulte,  Erster  Band  (Leipzic,  1869).  Kamp- 
echulle  la  a  Homan  Catholic,  tliorough  In  bis  researches  and  dispassionate,  but 
not  friendly  to  Calvin.  Henry  and  Kampschnlte  may  be  profitably  read 
together.  Jnhnnnft  Cnhin,  Lrhcn  u.  aiufftadhlle  Schri/ltn,  von  Dr.  L.  Stiihetill 
(ElberfeUI,  1803).  Tliiii  is  the  best  of  the  (ierman  lives  of  the  mfoimer.  A 
Taloable,  impartial  L\f»  ^f  Calvin  if  that  of  Dyer  (Loudon,  18fiO}. 
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gard  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor,  residing  at  Noyon, 
he  was  taken  under  their  patronage  and  instructed  with 
their  children.  He  had  no  experience  of  the  rough  con- 
flict with  penury  which  many  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers  were  obliged  in  their  youth  to  undergo.  When 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  the 
income  of  a  chaplaincy,  to  which,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  income  of  another  benefice  wsvs  added.  At  the  outset 
his  father  intended  that  he  should  be  a  priest.  Trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  he  was  fii^st  in  the  College  de  la  Marche, 
where  he  was  taught  Latm  by  a  cultivated  Humanist, 
Maturin  CJordier,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
derius,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  life-long  attachment,  and 
whom  he  succeeded  in  placing  in  charge  of  his  school  at 
Geneva.  He  also  studied  in  the  College  Montaigu,  where 
he  was  trained  in  scholastic  logic  imder  a  learned  Span- 
iard, who  afterwards,  in  the  same  school,  guided  the 
studies  of  Ignatius  Loyola.*  There  Calvm  surpassed  hia 
companions  in  assiduity  and  aptitude  to  learn  ;  but  he 
spent  much  of  the  time  by  himself,  and  from  his  serious, 
and,  perhaps,  severe  turn  of  mind,  was  nicknamed  "  The 
Accusative  Case."  *  He  hiid  reiiched  his  eighteenth  year, 
had  received  the  tonsure,  and  even  preached  occasionally, 
but  had  not  taken  orders,  when  his  father,  from  ambitious 
motives,  changed  his  plan  and  concluded  to  quahfy  his 
son  for  the  profession  of  a  jurist.^  He  accordingly  prose- 
cuted his  l^al  studies  under  celebrated  teachers  at  Or- 
leans and  Bourges.  As  a  student  of  law  he  attained  the 
highest  proficiency  and  distinction.  He  undermined  his 
health  by  studying  late  into  the  night,  in  order  to 
arrange  and  digest  the  contents  of  the  lectures  which  he 
had  heard  during  the  day.*     Early   in  the  morning  he 

'  Kimpschulte,  i.  223.  *  Goizot,  8l.  Louit  and  CaMn,  p.  156. 

*  Oilvin  luiyi!  of  hi«  father:  " QuQin  videret  cgam  scientiam  paaaiia  aagen 
UM  cultorcs  opibiia,  rpes  ilia  repente  eum  impulit  ad  muUndum  coasiliam.'' 
—  Prefnce  tn  the  Pmlnu. 

*  Beza,  Vita  Johannu  Calrini,  \\.  "  Sams'  pane  nnUina,"  enjrs  Beza  ia  hia 
doling  remarki  upon  Calvin,  xxzi. 
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would  awake  to  repeat  to  himself  what  he  had  thua  re> 
duccd  to  order.  Ue  never  required  but  a  few  hours  for 
sleep,  and,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Melancthon,  his  in* 
tense  mental  activity  frequently  kept  him  awake  through 
the  night.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  his  instructors 
that  often  when  they  were  temporarily  absent  he  took 
their  place.  At  the  same  time  ho  indulged  his  tiiste  for 
literature,  and  learned  Greek  from  the  German  Professor 
of  that  language,  Melchior  Wolmar,  who  had  adopted 
Protestant  opinions  and  whose  influence  would  naturally 
tend  to  remove  prejudices  of  his  pupil  against  the  new 
doctrine.  Before  this  time,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
Protestant  relative,  Peter  Olivetan,  afterwards  the  first 
Protestant  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  had 
directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
1530,  having  completed  his  law  studies,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of  him  up  to  1532, 
the  date  of  his  first  publication,  an  annotated  edition  of 
Seneca's  treatise  on  "  Clemency."  It  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  he  hoped  by  this  work  to  move  Francis  I. 
to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants. No  such  design  appears  in  the  book.'  On  the 
contrary,  at  this  time,  Calvin  had  no  other  plan  than  that 
of  pursuing  the  career  of  a  Humanist,  and  aimed  to  bringi 
himself  into  notice  as  a  scholar  and  author.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  notions  of  reform  were  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus.    He  writes  to  his  friendfl 

>  That  the  commenUiy  on  Seneca  wu  designed  to  affect  the  French  King  in 
this  way,  and  was  compoKd,  therefore,  after  Calvii'e  conversion,  is  assumed  by 
many,  among  whom  are  Henry,  i.  60,  and  Henog  in  the  art.  "  Cah-in  "  in  the 
Stal.  Encycl.  d.  TkeoL,  edited  by  himself;  also  by  Ouizot,  Si.  Loait  and  CaM», 
p.  1S2.  For  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  see  StiUielin,  i.  14.  The  dedx«tioa 
(to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Eloy)  is  dated  April  4,  1533.  Stiihelin  gives  1533  as  the 
date  of  his  conversion.  But  we  have  a  letter  of  Calvin  to  Bucer,  dated  Septemba 
4,  1532.  Calvin  says  {Prtfact  to  the  Ptnlnu)  that  in  less  than  a  year  after  hit 
conversion  the  Protestants  were  looking  to  him  for  instruction.  This  religiooi 
change  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Seneca's  treatise.  Thif 
tappoaitioD  best  aocordi  with  Beza's  statement,  Vila  CalvM,  ii. 
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to  aid  in  circulating  his  book  and  in  calling  attention  tc 
it,  a  part  of  Lis  motive  being,  however,  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  the  cost  of  the  publication.*  His  notes  on  Seneca 
show  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  his  discrim- 
ination and  his  power  of  lucid  statement.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  issue  of  this  work,  that  his  "  sudden  conversion," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  took  place.  He  writes :  "  After 
my  heart  had  long  been  prepared  for  the  moat  eaineat 
self-examination,  on  a  sudden-  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  hke  a  bright  light,  disclosed  to  me  the  abyss  of 
errors  in  which  I  was  weltering,  the  sin  and  shame  with 
which  I  was  defiled.  A  horror  seized  on  my  soul,  when 
I  became  conscious  of  my  wretchedness  and  of  the  more 
terrible  misery  that  was  before  me.  And  what  was  left, 
O  Lord,  for  me,  miserable  and  abject,  but,  with  tears  and 
cries  of  supplication  to  abjure  the  old  life  which  Thou 
condemned,  and  to  flee  into  Thy  path  ?  "  He  describes 
himself  as  having  striven  in  vain  to  attain  inward  peace 
by  the  methods  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
But  the  more  he  had  directed  his  eye  inward,  or  upward 
to  God,  the  more  did  his  conscience  torment  him.  "  Only 
one  haven  of  sivlvation  is  there  for  our  souls,"  he  says, 
'*  and  that  ia  the  compassion  of  God,  which  is  offered  to 
us  in  Christ " :  "  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not  by  oar 
merits,  not  by  our  works.  Since  we  embrace  Christ  by 
faith,  and,  as  it  were,  enter  into  his  fellowship,  we 
call  this,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  'justification 
by  faith.' "  Although  we  know  less  of  Calvin's  in- 
ward experience,  yet  its  essential  identity  with  that 
of  Luther,  is  obvious.  Calvin  had  hesitated  about  be- 
coming a  Protestant,  out  of  reverence  for  the  Church. 
But  he  80  modified  his  conception  of  the  Church  as  to 
perceive  that  the  change  did  not  involve  a  renmiciation 
of  it.'     Membership  in  the  true  Church  was  consistent 

'  Bonnet,  LeUeri  of  Calvin,  i.  7,  8. 

*  Ejn$t.  ad  SadoUt.    Opera  (tj.  B«a«  «t  >L),  ToL  T.  186  Mq. 
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with  renouncing  tbe  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy 
for  the  Church,  in  its  essence  invisible,  exists  in  a  true 
form  wherever  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  and  the 
eacraments  administered  confonnably  to  the  directions  of 
Christ.  Calvin  was  naturally  reserved  and  even  bashful ; 
he  aspired  after  nothing  higher,  either  after  or  before  his 
conversion,  than  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
retirement.  He  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  pub- 
licity and  conflict.  His  former  studies,  to  be  sure,  had 
now  a  secondary  place ;  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  investigation  of 
religious  truth. ^  But  still  he  craved  seclusion  and  quiet. 
He  found,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  in 
the  company  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  at  Paris  he 
was  quickly  regarded  as  a  leader,  and  his  counsel  wsvs 
Bought  by  all  who  had  need  of  religious  instruction.  But 
this  sort  of  labor  was  of  short  continuance.  He  wrote  for 
his  friend,  Nicholas  Cop,  who  had  been  made  Rector  of 
the  University,  an  opening  address,  in  which  were  intro- 
duced the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  excitement 
that  was  produced  by  the  delivery  of  it  obliged  both  of 
them  to  fly  in  order  to  escape  arrest.  Calvin  first  went  to 
Angouleme,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ■society  of  his  friend 
Louis  du  Tillet  and  the  use  of  a  good  library,  which  he 
tamed  to  the  best  account.  Then  he  visited  B^am, 
and  at  the  court  of  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  Francis  I.,  he  met  the  aged  Lef^vre,  the  father  of  the 
Reformation  in  France.  He  went  to  Noyon,  where  he 
parted  with  the  benefices,  the  income  of  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  retain,  and  then  retiimed  to  Paris. 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  in  postirg  placards 
against  the  mass,  stirred  up  the  anger  of  the  court,  and 
Calvin  was  again  obliged  to  fly.     Not  with  aut  an  inward 

>  "Aliquo  vcne  pietatia  gtwtu  Imbatag,  Unto  proflciendt  itndio  oursi,  u' 
nkqiu  studia  qiumTU  non  Kbjicerem,  frigidius  tamen  McUrar."  —  Pr^f.  to  Uu 
Pmlm*. 
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•truggle  and  tears  he  bade  farewell  to  bis  countrj'.'  About 
this  time,  he  put  forth  his  first  theological  pubUoatian,  the 
"  Paychopannychia,"  a  polemical  book  against  the  doc- 
trine which  was  professed  by  Anabaptists,  that  the  soul 
sleeps  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  At  Stras- 
burg  he  was  warmly  received  by  Bucer,  and  at  Basel  by 
Grynaeus  and  Capito.  At  Basel  he  began  to  acquiie  '■he 
Hebrew  language,  and  was  able  to  gratify  his  strong  lu- 
clination  for  retirement  and  study.  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  Ilia  "  Institutes."  The  first  edition  was  only  the 
germ  of  the  work,  which  grew  in  successive  issues  to  iba 
present  size.*  What  moved  him  to  the  composition  of  it 
was  the  cruel  persecution  to  which  his  bretltren  were  sub- 
ject in  France.  He  wished  to  remove  the  impression  that 
they  were  fanatical  Anabaptists,  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  civil  order,  which  their  oppressors,  in  order  to  pacify 
the  displeasure  of  German  Lutherans,  industriously  prop- 
agated.^ He  was  desirous  of  bringing  Francis  I.  into 
sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine.  For  this  last  end,  the 
dedication  to  the  king,  which  has  been  generally  admired 
for  its  literary  merit,  and  as  a  condensed  and  powerful 
vindication  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was  composed.  This 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king  concludes  thus : 
'■''  But  if  your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  whispers  of 
the  malevolent  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  accused 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  those  outrageous  furies, 
with  your  connivance,  continue  to  persecute  with  impris- 
onments, scourges,  tortures,  confiscations,  and  flames,  we 
shall  indeed,  like  sheep  destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  re- 

»  Henry,  1.  IBS. 

*  The  interesting  litenry  question  u  to  the  Ungiuge  In  which  it  flnt  ap- 
pesKd,  whether  Latin  or  Krcncli,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  an  settled.  It  waa 
first  printed  in  Ijitin,  and  the  author's  name  was  attached  to  It.  Sec  the  Proleg- 
omena to  the  now  edition  of  Calvin's  writings,  edited  by  Daum,  Cunitz,  and 
Reuss;  and  StiUielin,  i.  61.  Guizot,  Uiwerer,  atill  holds  that  the  Anit  editiog 
w»«  in  French.     St.  Louit  awl  Cnlrin,  p.  178.     It  appeared  in  15-36. 

*  This  he  taya  waa  bis  tole  motive;  "  Keque  in  alium  flnem,"  eto.  Pr^f.  U 
tkt  Pmlau. 
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duced  to  the  greatest  extremities.  Yet  shall  we  in  piv* 
tience  possess  our  souls,  and  wait  for  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  Lord,  which  undoubtedly  will  iu  time  appear,  and 
show  itself  armed  for  the  deliverance  of  the  poor  from 
their  affliction,  and  for  the  punishment  of  their  despisera, 
who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  security.  May  the  Lord, 
the  King  of  Kings,  establish  your  tlirone  with  righteous- 
ness, and  youi  kingdom  with  equity."  Altliough  this 
famous  manual  was  much  amplified  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  appeared  with  the  author's  latest  changes  and 
additions  in  1559,  yet  the  doctrine  of  it  underwent  no 
alteration,  and  the  identity  of  the  work  was  always  pre- 
served.' We  may  notice  in  this  place  some  of  Calvin's 
characteristics  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  His  direct  in- 
fluence was  predominantly  and  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  He  and  his  system  acted 
powerfully  upon  the  people,  but  indirectly  through  the 
agency  of  others.  He  was  a  patrician  in  his  tempera- 
ment. By  his  early  associations,  and  as  an  effect  of  his 
culture,  he  acquired  a  certain  refinement  and  decided  af- 
finities for  the  class  elevated  by  birth  or  education.  This 
was  one  of  hia  points  of  dissimilarity  to  Luther:  he  was 
not  fitted,  like  the  German  reformer,  to  come  home  to 
"  the  busini'ss  and  bosoms  "  of  common  men.  He  had 
not  tlie  popular  eloquence  of  Luther,  nor  bad  he  the  genius 
that  left  its  impress  on  the  words  and  works  of  the  Saxon 
reformer ;  but  he  was  a  more  exact  and  finished  scholar 
than  Luther.  The  Latin  style  of  Calvin  has  been  uni- 
versally pi-aised  for  its  classical  purity.  He  was  a  terse 
writor,  hating  diffuseness.  He  was  master  of  a  logical 
method,  a  gi*eat  lover  of  neatness  and  order.  In  all  his 
words  tliere  glows  the  fire  of  an  intense  conviction.  The 
*'  Institutes  "  are  in  tntth  a  continuous  oration,  in  whici 
the  stream  of  discussion  rolls  onward  with  an  impetuoot 

>  A  tabular  view  of  tlie  changca  in  the  rncceiuiive  cditiooi  is  p  weoted  in  tht 
aaw  edition  of  Calvin's  writings  (KeoM  et  al.),  rol.  L 
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current,  yet  always  keeps  within  its  defined  channel.  The 
work,  in  its  whole  tone,  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  dry  treatises  of  scholastic  theology,  with  which  it  has 
often  been  classed.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  Calvin,  as  a 
tliinker,  the  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  he  was  a  French- 
man and  a  lawyer.  His  nature  and  his  training  conspired 
to  make  him  eminently  logical  and  systematic.  That 
talent  for  organization  which  is  ascribed  to  his  countrymen 
as  a  national  trait,  belonged  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  was  manifested  in  the  products  of  his  intellect,  not 
less  than  in  his  practical  acti\'ity.  He  came  forward  at  a 
moment  when  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  were  widely 
diilused,  but  when  no  adequate  reduction  of  them  to  a 
systematic  form  had  been  achieved.  The  dogmatic  trea- 
tise of  Melancthon,  meritorious  though  it  be,  w.is  of  com- 
paratively limited  scope.  The  field  was  for  the  most 
part  open ;  and  when  Calvin  appeared  upon  it,  he  was 
at  once  recognized  us  fully  competent  for  his  task,  and 
greeted  by  Melancthon  himself  aa  "  the  theologian." 
By  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  his  work  was  styled 
"  the  Koran  of  the  heretics."  Of  the  clearness,  coherence, 
and  symmetrj'  of  all  its  discussions,  there  is  no  need  to 
speak.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  theological  opinions  of 
Calvin  remained  unchanged  from  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion to  his  death.i  This,  it  is  well  known,  was  far  from 
being  true  of  Luther,  or  of  Melancthon,  or  even  of  Zwingle. 
One  prime  characteristic  of  his  system  is  the  steadfast, 
consistent  adoption  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  standard  of 
doctrine.  He  scouts  the  doctrine  that  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Divine 
ruthority  of  the  Bible  can  be  proved  by  reason ;  assured 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  a  spiritual  insight 

1  Beza  hms  noticed  this  fact  —  Vita  Calrini,  xxsi.  Lccky  ( lliMory  nf  Rn. 
titmnlirm,  i.  373)  mvb,  speaking  of  the  eacharistic  controversy:  "  Calrin  oo  f 
■rrircd  at  his  final  views  after  a  long  Berie«  •>'  oscillations."  This  is  quite  errw 
neoiu;  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Calrin  ever  had  bat  one  opinion  oa 
tkia  subject,  after  his  conrf  nion. 
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are  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^Vhat  cannot  verify 
itself  by  the  exphcit  authority  of  Scripture  counts  for 
nothing.  That  inbred  reverence  for  the  ancient  Church 
and  that  influence  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  are  seen 
in  Luther,  were  entirely  foreign  to  CaK-in.  He  holds 
the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  in  esteem  ;  but  he 
makes  no  apologies  for  sharply  contradicting  them  all,  in 
case  he  deems  them  at  variance  with  Holy  Writ.  For 
the  Papacy,  and  for  the  tenets  and  rites  which  he  con- 
aiders  the  "  impious  inventions  of  men,"  witliout  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God,  he  feels  an  intense  hati-ed,  not 
unmingled  with  scorn.  Yet,  probably,  none  of  the  Re- 
formers speak  so  often  and  with  so  much  deference  of  the 
Church.  But  by  the  Church  he  means  something  differ- 
ent from  the  sacerdotal  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body.  He  holds  to  the  Church  invisible,  composed  of  true 
believers  ;  aud  to  the  Church  visible,  the  criteria  of  which 
are  the  right  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Word.  P^or  the  visible  Church,  us  thus  con- 
stituted, he  feels  the  deepest  reverence,  and  holds  that  out 
of  it  there  is  no  salvation.  The  schismatic  cuts  himself 
off  from  Christ.  For  the  Church,  as  established  after  the 
model  of  the  New  Ttatament,  he  demands  a  submission 
little  short  of  that  which  the  Roman  Catholic  pays  to  the 
authorized  expounders  of  his  faith."  But  the  striking, 
the  peculiar  feature  of  Calvin's  system,  is  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination.  This  doctrine,  at  the  outset,  indeed, 
was  common  to  all  of  the  Reformers.  Predestination  is 
asserted  by  Luther,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Servitude  ni  the 
Will,"  even  in  relation  to  wickedness,  in  ternu»  more 
emphatic  than  the  most  extreme  statfiments  of  C*ivin. 
Melancthon,  for  a  considerable  period,  wrote  in  the  .ttme 
strain.  Zwingle,  in  his  metaphysical  theory,  did  not  ilif- 
fer  from  his  brother  Reformers.     They  were  unitec  In 

1  See,  for  example,  his  Acta  Bynodi  TridtnUna  cum  Antidolo  (IMT      0 
Baniy,  U.  313. 
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reviruig  tlie  Augustinian  theology,  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagian  doctrine,  which  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree all  the  schools  of  Catholic  theology.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  understand  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  in  this 
proceeding.  Calvin  was  not  a  speculative  philosopher 
who  thought  out  a  necessitarian  theory  and  defended  it 
for  the  reason  that  he  considered  it  capable  of  being 
logically  established.  It  is  true  that  the  key-note  in  hia 
system  was  a  profound  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  Got^. 
Nothing  could  be  admitted  that  seemed  to  clash  in  the 
least  with  His  universal  control,  or  to  cast  a  shade  upoif  His 
onmiscience  and  omnipotence.  But  the  direct  grounds  or 
sources  of  hia  doctrine  were  practical.  Predestination  to 
him  is  the  correlate  of  human  dependence ;  the  counter- 
part of  the  doctrine  of  grace  j  the  antithesis  to  salvation 
by  merit;  the  implied  consequence  of  man's  complete 
bondage  to  sin.  In  election,  it  is  involved  that  man's 
salvation  is  not  liis  own  work,  but,  wholly,  the  work  of 
the  grace  of  God;  and  in  election,  also,  there  is  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  believer's  security  under  all  the  as- 
saults of  temptation.  It  is  pnictical  interests  which  Cal- 
vin is  sedulous  to  guard ;  he  clings  to  the  doctrine  for 
what  he  considers  its  religious  value ,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  him  to  remember  that  he  habitually  styles 
the  tenet,  which  proved  to  be  so  obnoxious,  an  unfathom- 
able mystery,  an  abyss  into  which  no  mortal  mind  can 
descend.  And,  whether  consistently  or  not,  there  is  the 
most  earnest  assertion  of  the  moral  and  responsible  nature 
of  man.  Augustine  had  held  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
the  entire  race  were  involved  in  a  common  act  and  a 
common  catastrophe.  The  will  is  not  destroyed ;  it  is 
gtill  free  to  sin,  but  is  utterly  disabled  as  regards  holi- 
neBB.  Out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  are 
alike  guilty,  God  chooses  a  part  to  be  the  recipients  of 
hia  mercy,  whom  He  purifies  by  an  irresistible  influence, 
bat  leaves  the  rest  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  have 
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justly  brought  upon  themselves.  In  the  "  Institutes,'  Cal« 
vin  does  what  Luther  had  done  in  his  book  iigainst  Era»- 
nms ;  he  makes  the  Fall  itself,  the  primal  transgression, 
the  object  of  an  efficient  decree.  In  this  particular  he 
goes  beyond  Augustine,  and  apparently  affords  a  sanction 
to  the  extreme,  or  supra-lapsarian  type  of  theology,  wliich 
afterwards  found  numerous  defenders  —  whioli  traces  sin 
to  the  direct  agency  of  GckI,  and  even  founds  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  ultimately  on  his  omnipotent  will.* 
But  when  Calvin  was  called  upon  to  define  his  doctrine 
more  carefully,  as  in  the  Consensus  Genevensis,  he  confines 
himself  to  the  assertion  of  a  permissive  decree  —  a  volitive 
permission  —  in  the  case  of  the  first  sin.  In  other  worda, 
he  does  not  overstep  the  Augustinian  position.  He  ex- 
plicitly avers  that  every  decree  of  the  Almighty  springs 
from  reasons  which,  though  hidden  from  us,  are  good  and 
sufficient ;  that  is  to  say,  he  foimds  will  upon  right,  and 
not  right  upon  will.'  He  differs,  however,  both  from  Au- 
gustine and  Luther,  in  affirming  that  none  who  are  once 
converted  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  the  number  of  be- 
lievers beuig  coextensive  with  the  number  of  the  elect. 
The  msun  pecuharity  of  Calvin's  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  compared  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  other 
Reformers,  is  the  greater  prominence  which  he  gives  to 
Predestination.  It  stands  in  the  foreground  ;  it  is  never 
left  out  of  sight.  Luther's  practical  handling  of  this 
dogma  was  quite  different.  Under  his  influence  it  re- 
treated more  and  more  into  the  background,  untU  not 
only  in  Melancthon's  system,  but  also  in  the  later  Lu- 
theran theology,  unconditional  Predestination  disappeared 
altogether. 

As  a  commentator,  the  ability  of  Calvin  is  very  great. 
Thp  first  of  his  series  of  works  in  this  department  —  hi« 

I  fnxt.  ni.  xxiii.  S  teq. 

•  Opera  (Amst.  «d.),  torn.  viii.  638,    "Clare   afflrmo  nihil  dccernera  fla 
opMnu  caius:  qua  ai  bodie  aobia  incognita  eit,  ultimo  rite  pateflcU" 
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irork  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  was  issued  while 
he  was  at  Strasburg,  after  his  expulsion  from  Geneva. 
The  prepai-ation  of  his  commentaries  was  always  the 
most  congenial  of  liia  occupations.  If  his  readers,  he  once 
said,  gathered  as  much  profit  from  the  perusal,  as  he  did 
from  the  composition  of  them,  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  labor  -which  they  had  cost.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  exegetical  tact  whicli  few  have  equaled.  He 
has  the  true  spirit  of  a  scliolar.  He  detests  irrelevant 
talk  upon  a  passage,  but  unfolds  its  meaning  in  concise 
and  pointed  terms.  He  is  manly,  never  evades  difficul- 
ties, but  always  grapples  with  them ;  and  he  is  candid. 
He  makes,  on  points  of  dogma,  qualifications  and  occa- 
sional concessions  which  are  generally  left  out  of  his  polem- 
ical treatises,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  his  opinions.  If  he  created  an  epoch  in 
doctrinal  theology,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  did  much  to 
found  a  new  era,  for  which,  however,  Melancthon  and 
others  had  paved  the  way,  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Scrip- 
tares.  Luther  seized  on  the  main  idea  of  a  passage,  but 
was  less  precise  as  a  philological  critic.  The  palm  be- 
longs to  Luther,  as  a  translator;  to  Calvin,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Word. 

Notwithstanding  the  radical  principles  of  CahTn,  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that  as  a  practical  Reformer,  he 
was,  in  some  marked  particulars,  not  the  extremist  which 
lie  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been.  He  did  not  favor 
the  iconoclastic  measures  of  men  like  Knox.  He  was  not 
even  hostile  to  bishops  as  a  jure  Jiumano  ai-rangeraent.' 
He  would  not  have  cared  to  abolish  the  four  Christian 
festivals,  which  the  Genevan  Clnirch,  without  hia  agency, 
early  discarded.  In  his  epistles  to  Somerset,  the  Protec- 
tor in  the  time  of  Eldward  VL,  and  to  the  English  Re- 
formers, he  criticizes  freely  the  Anglican  Church.  Too 
wuch,  be  naid,  was  conceded  to  weak  brethren .  to  bear 
>  Hm>I7,  U.  138,  139. 
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with  the  weak  does  not  mean  that  "we  are  to  humor 
blockheads  who  wish  for  this  or  that,  without  knowing 
irfiy."  He  thought  it  a  scandal,  he  wrote  to  Cranraer 
ihat  80  many  papal  corruptions  remain ;  for  example, 
tiiiat  "  idle  gluttons  are  supported  to  chant  vespers  in  aa 
anknown  tongue."  But  he  was  indifferent  respecting 
various  customs  and  ceremonies,  which  a  more  rigid  Puri- 
tanism made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  abjure. 

There  are  marked  personal  traits  of  Calvin,  which  ex| 
hibit  tliemselvcs  in  his  letters  and  other  writings,  and 
which  we  shall  find  illustrated  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
Instead  of  the  geniality,  which  is  one  of  the  native  quali- 
ties  of  Luther,  we  find  an  acerbity,  which  is  felt  more 
easily  than  described,  and  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  inspired  multitudes  with  aversion  to  him. 
Beza,  liis  disciple,  friend,  and  biographer,  states  that  in 
his  boyhowl  he  was  the  censor  of  the  faults  of  his  mates.* 
Through  life,  he  had  a  tone,  in  reminding  men  of  their 
real  or  supposed  delinquencies,  which  provoked  resent- 
ment. To  tliose  much  older  than  himself,  to  men  like 
Cranmer  and  Melancthon,  he  wrote  in  this  unconsciously 
cutting  style.  There  was  much  in  the  truthfulness,  fidel- 
ity, and  courage,  which  he  manifests  even  in  his  reproofe, 
to  command  respect.  Yet,  there  was  a  tart  quality  which, 
coupled  with  his  unyielding  tenacity  of  opinion,  was 
adapted  to  provoke  disesteem.  We  learn  from  Calvin 
himself,  that  Melancthon,  mild  as  he  was  naturally,  waa 
■o  offended  at  the  style  of  one  of  Ids  admonitory  epistlea, 
that  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  wretched  health  of  Calvin, 
with  the  enormous  burdens  of  labor  that  rested  upon  hiin 
(or  years,  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  a  temper  nat- 
urally irritable.  He  was  occasionally  so  carried  away  by 
gusts  of  passion,  that  he  lost  all  self -control.*     He  ao- 

>  It  ma  a  enrrent  phrase  at  Ocnera  :  "  Besaer  mit  Beza  in  der  Hijlle  all  mil 
Oalnn  im  Himmcl."     Henry,  i.  171. 

*  Sec  his  letter  to  Farel  (April,  1539),  Heoiy,  i.  366.  See  also,  p.  435  aeq. 
B.  432.  "  The  mass  of  his  occupations,"  Calrin  says,  "  bad  confirmed  him  is  aa 
OTitable  habiU"     Henry,  i.  4«5. 
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knowledges  this  fault  ^vith  the  utmost  frankness  ;  he  had 
tried  in  vain,  he  says,  to  tame  "  the  wild  betist  of  his  an- 
ger ; "  and  on  his  death-bed  he  asked  pardon  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Geneva  for  outbursts  of  passion,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  thanked  them  for  their  forbearance.  The  later  bi- 
ographers of  Calvin,  even  such  as  admire  him  most,  have 
jemarked  that  his  piety  was  unduly  tinged  with  the  Old 
Testament  8i)irlt.  It  is  significant  that  the  gi-eat  majority 
f)f  the  texts  of  his  homilies  and  sermons,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  preserved,  are  from  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Homage 
to  law  is  a  part  of  his  being.  To  bring  thought,  feeling, 
and  will,  to  bring  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  to 
bring  Church  and  State  into  subjection  to  law,  is  his 
principal  aim.  He  is  overcome  with  awe  at  the  incon- 
ceivable power  and  holiness  of  God.  This  thought  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Of  his  conversion,  he  writes : 
"  God  suddenly  produced  it ;  he  suddenly  subdued  my 
heart  to  the  obedience  of  His  vrill."  To  obey  the  will  of 
God  wiis  Ilia  supreme  purpose  in  life,  and  in  this  purpose 
his  soul  was  undivided  ;  no  mutinous  feeling  was  suffered 
to  interpose  a  momentary  resistance.  But  the  tender, 
filial  temper  often  seems  lost  in  the  feeling  of  the  subject 
toward  his  lawful  Ruler.  A  sense  of  the  exaltation  of 
God  not  only  takes  away  all  fear  of  men,  but  seems  to  be 
attended  with  some  loss  of  sensibility  with  regard  to 
their  lot.  To  promote  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  secure 
that  end  at  all  hazards,  is  the  chief  object  in  view. 
Whatever,  in  his  judgment,  brings  dishonor  upon  the 
Almighty,  as,  for  example,  attacks  made  upon  tlie  truth, 
moves  his  indignation,  and  he  feels  bound,  in  conscience, 
to  confront  such  attacks  vrith  a  pitiless  hostility.  He  con- 
nders  it  an  imperative  duty,  aa  he  expressly  declares,  to 
hate  the  enemies  of  God.  Li  reference  to  them,  he  says : 
"  I  would  rather  be  crazed,  than  not  be  angry."  ^  Hence, 
thoogh    not    consciously  viniictive,   and  though  really 

I  Bmiy,  ttti. 
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placable  in  various  instances  where  he  was  personally 
wronged,  he  was  on  fire  the  moment  that  he  conceived 
the  honor  of  God  to  be  assaUed.  How  difficult  it  would 
be  for  such  a  man  to  discriminate  between  personal  feel- 
ing and  zeal  for  a  cause  with  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
thoroughly  identified,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand.  Calvin 
did  not  touch  human  life,  at  so  many  points,  as  did  Luther ; 
and  having  a  less  broad  sympathy  himself,  he  has  attracted 
lees  sympathy  from  others.  The  poetic  inspLration  that 
gav  birth  to  the  stirring  hymns  of  the  German  Reformer, 
was  not  among  his  gifts.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters, on  the  triumph  of  Christ,  which  was  composed 
at  Worms  during  the  Conference  there  —  in  whieb  he 
describes  Eck,  Coclilteus,  and  other  Catholic  combatants, 
as  dragged  after  the  chariot  of  the  victorious  Redeemer. 
A  few  hymns,  mostly  versions  of  Psalms,  have  lately  been 
traced  to  his  pen.'  It  has  been  noticed  that  although  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  life  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  he  nowhere  alludes  to  the  beautiful  scenery  about 
him.  Yet,  there  is  something  impressive,  though  it  be  a 
defect,  in  this  exclusive  absorption  of  his  mind  in  things 
invisible.  When  we  look  at  his  cxtraordinarj-  intellect, 
at  his  culture — which  opponents,  like  Bossuet,  have  been 
forced  to  commend  —  at  the  invincible  energy  which  made 
him  endure  with  more  than  stoical  fortitude  infirmities  of 
body  under  which  most  men  would  have  sunk,  and  to 
perform,  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  incredible  amount  of 
mental  labor ;  when  we  see  him,  a  scholar  naturally  fond 
of  seclusion,  physically  timid,  and  recoiling  from  notori- 
ety and  strife,  abjuring  the  career  that  was  most  to  his 
taste,  and  plunging  with  a  single-hearted,  disinterested  zeal, 
and  an  indomitable  will,  into  a  hard,  protracted  contest 
and  when  we  follow  his  steps,  and  see  what  things  he 


I  See  Calvini  Opera,  (B«o«i  et  <L)  rol.  vi.    One  of  these  b^n«,  tniulate4 
bj  tin.  H.  B.  Smilh,  is  U  SchaiTs  collection  of  religions  poetry,  Chritt  in  B<Mg 
1889). 
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eflFected,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  attributes  of  greatness. 
The  Senate  of  Geneva,  after  his  death,  spoke  of  "  the 
majesty  "  of  his  character. 

Calvin  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  witli- 
out  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  at  Basel,  so  averse  was  he 
to  notoriety.  Apart  from  the  repute  of  this  work,  hia 
&me  as  an  acute,  promising  theologian  was  extending. 
Having  visited  Italy,  and  remained  for  a  while  at  Ferrara, 
at  the  court  of  the  accomplished  Duchess,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  the  protector  of  the  Protestants,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  afterwards,  he  re- 
turned to  Basel,  and  thence  made  a  secret  visit  to  France, 
and  to  his  native  place.  On  account  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  route  through  Lorniine,  by  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
he  set  out  to  return  by  the  way  of  Geneva.  There  he 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  August,  1536,  with  the  design  of 
tarrying  but  a  single  night ;  after  which  he  expected  to 
pursue  his  journey  to  Basel.  Here  occurred  the  event 
that  shaped  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

The  war  of  Cappel,  in  which  Zwingle  had  fallen,  had 
left  the  preponderance  in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics.  They  used  their  power  to 
humiliate  their  adversaries  in  various  ways,  and  to  re- 
establish the  old  religion  in  some  districts  from  which  it 
had  been  expelled  or  in  which  the  people  were  di\'ided. 
The  leading  cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basel,  however, 
remained  faithful  to  the  Reformation.  A  mixture  of 
politiciil  circumstances  and  religious  influences  at  length 
created  a  new  seat  for  Protestantism  at  Geneva. 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  Leman,  was  a 
fragment  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
governed  for  many  centuries  by  the  bishop,  who  was 
chosen  by  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral.  The  bishop,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  neighboring  Counts  of  Geneva, 
had  committed  to  them  his  civil  jurisdiction  ;  but  on 
acceding  to  office,  he  always  swore  to  maintain  the  fran- 
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ohiscB  and  customs  of  the  citizens.  The  counts  held  the 
castle  on  the  Isle  of  the  Rhone.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  this  office  of  Vidame  or  Vice-regent, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  The 
city  for  the  most  part  ruled  itself  after  a  republican  form, 
and  the  Emperors  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Charles  IV., 
anc  Sigismund,  as  a  means  of  protecting  it  against  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  Savoy  and  of  the  counts  of 
Geneva,  recognized  the  place  as  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
Twice  a  year  the  four  syndics  who  practically  managed  the 
government  were  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  citizens.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteentli  century,  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Vidames  led  the  Genevans  to  look  fur  help 
and  support  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  Ciiarles  III.,  who  became 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1504,  entered  into  a  struggle,  for  the 
subjugation  of  Geneva,  which  continued  twenty  j'ears. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  his  end  by  artful  negotia- 
tion with  the  citizens,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  forced  upon  them,  in  1513,  John,  the  Bastard  of 
Savoy,  who  became  bishop  under  the  stipulation  that  he 
would  give  the  control  of  the  city,  as  far  as  civil  affairs 
were  concerned,  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  The  citizens, 
under  the  leitd  of  Bonivard,  Berthelier,  and  other  patriots, 
made  a  brave  resistance.  The  Duke  acquired  the  mastery, 
and  Berthelier  was  put  to  death.  Tlie  revolution  which 
£berated  the  city  from  the  tyranny  of  Savoy  and  restored 
its  freedom,  was  achieved  by  the  aid  of  Berne  and  Frei- 
burg. The  Genevans  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Confi.\lerates  (Eidgenossen),  who  were  for  striking  hands 
with  tho  Swiss,  and  the  Mamelukes,  or  adherents  of  the 
Duke.  The  former  were  successful.  The  office  of  Vi- 
dame vras  abolished,  and  civil  and  military  power  passed 
from  the  bishop  into  the  hands  of  the  people  (1533). 

The  civil  was  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolution. 
Berne  became  Protestant ;  Freiburg  remained  Catholic 
From  Berne  a  Protestant  influence  was  exerted  in  Gen 
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bva.  The  young  people  made  use  of  their  liberty  to  dis- 
regai-d  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  ab- 
Btinence  from  meat  on  fast  days,  and  disputes  arose 
between  the  citizens  and  the  ecclesiastics.  Some  effort 
was  made  to  correct  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  priests,  of 
whom  there  were  three  hundred  in  Geneva,  in  order  to 
take  a  potent  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  refonnere. 
But  Protestantism,  by  the  efforts  of  Farel  and  other 
preachers,  gained  ground,  until  at  length,  in  1535,  with 
the  aid  of  Berne,  a  second  revolution  took  place,  in  which 
the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  Protestantism  was  estalv 
lished.  In  connection  with  this  change,  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  conquered,  and  with  it  the  castles  which  had 
served  as  strongholds  of  the  Duke,  and  as  convenient 
places  of  shelter  for  fugitives,  and  for  the  organization  of 
attacks  upon  the  city.  Geneva  was  reformed,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  its  independence.' 

The  principal  agent  in  planting  the  new  doctrine  in 
Geneva  had  been  William  Farel,  born  in  14^9,  of  a  noble 
family  iu  Gap,  in  Daupliin^ ;  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
driven  out  of  France  by  persecution,  and  welcomed  to 
Switzerland  as  one  able  to  preach  to  the  French  popula- 
tion in  their  own  language.  Honest  and  fearless,  but  in- 
temperate in  language  and  conduct,  he  fulminated  againa:t 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  Rome,  in  city  and  country,  in 
the  churches  or  by  the  wayside,  wherever  he  could  find 
an  audience.  Wherever  he  preached  his  stentorian  voice 
rose  above  the  loudest  tumult  that  was  raised  to  drown 
it.  On  one  occasion  he  seized  the  relics  from  the  hand  oi 
a  priest  in  a  procession,  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent 
river.     He  was  frequently  beaten  and  his  life  put  in  immi- 

'  Tlie  revoltitions  in  Geneva  «nd  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  are  de- 
KtHbed  by  Riichal,  ffittoirt  de  In  Reformntiim  Jt  lii  Suitse,  nouvelle  eU.,  7  Tola. 
5yon,  1835-1838:  also  by  Kampschulte,  Juliatn  CaMn,  etc.,  vol.  i.;  and  in  great 
I  itail  by  SIcrle  D'Aiibigni?,  Uittiiry  v/the  Rr/mfKiition  m  Kurope  in  the  Time  oj 
C'l/n'n.  See,  aim,  Ittignet'a  Essay  ro  Calviniua  in  Qcaeva;  Mtmoiri  //ut, 
Id  td;  I'aris,  18M). 
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uent  peril.  He  was  sjiiJ  to  have  denounced  Erasmus  at 
Basel  OS  another  Balaam,  and  Erasmus  repaid  the  compli- 
ment by  describing  iiim,  in  a  letter,  as  the  most  arrogant, 
abusive,  and  shameless  man  he  had  ever  met  with.^  Yet 
Farel  did  not  limit  himself  to  denunciation.  He  under- 
stood well,  and  knew  how  to  inculcate  eloquently,  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Prot«stant  faith.  His  earhest  at- 
tempt in  Geneva  was  in  1532,  immediately  aft<;r  the  first 
revolution.  He  was  then  driven  from  the  city,  and  owed 
his  life  to  the  bursting  of  a  gun  that  was  aimed  at  him. 
The  second  time  he  was  more  successful.  The  new  doc- 
trine was  eagerly  heard  and  won  numerous  disciples. 
At  the  political  revolution,  which  expelled  the  bishop, 
the  Protestant  faith  was  adopted  by  the  solemn  act  of  the 
citizens.  The  general  council,  or  the  assembly  of  citizens, 
legahzed  the  new  order  of  divine  service,  which  included 
the  administration  of  the  Supper  thrice  in  the  year; 
abolished  all  the  festivals  except  Sunday,  and  prohibited 
worldly  sports,  such  as  dances  and  masquerades.  The 
citizens  took  an  oath  to  cast  off  the  Romish  doctrine  and 
to  live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel.  But  signs  of 
disaffection  soon  appeared.  A  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  prosperous,  luxurious,  and  pleasure- 
loving  city,  soon  grew  impatient  of  the  new  restraints 
which  they  had  accepted  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration 
over  their  newly  gained  political  independence.  They 
cried  out  openly  against  the  preachers  and  demanded 
freedom. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  moi-als  of  Geneva 
irere  in  a  low  state  The  Savoyards  had  sought  to  secure 
tiie  adherence  of  the  young  men  by  means  of  dances  and 
convivial  entertainments ;  and  Berthelier  endeavored  to 
baffle  this  purpose  by  joining  with  them  himself  in  their 
Doisy  banquets  and  licentious  amusements.  The  prieatt 
and  monks,  according  to  trustworthy  contemporary  ao 

>  Optra,  iii.  823.    Kirebhofer,  Dot  Ltbm  W.  Fartlt,  c  it. 
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counts,  were  exceptionally  profligate.^  The  prostitatee, 
over  whom  tliere  was  placed  a  queen  who  was  regularly 
sworn  to  the  fuIfiUment  of  prescribed  functions,  were  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  wa« 
speciiilly  assigned  to  them.  Gamlilmg-houses  and  wine- 
shops were  scattered  over  the  to\vTi.  The  various  motives 
of  opposition  to  the  new  system  were  sufficient  to  de- 
velop a  powerful  party  that  demanded  the  old  customs 
and  the  former  liberty.  They  clamored  for  deliverance 
from  the  yoke  of  the  preachers. 

Geneva  was  in  this  factious,  confused  state  when  Cal- 
vin arrived  there,  and  took  his  lodgings  at  an  inn,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  only  for  the  night.  In  bia 
Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Paalms,  which  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  passages  of  autobiography  that 
we  possess  from  his  pen,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Farel,  to  whom  his  arrival  hivd  been  reported  by 
his  friend,  Du  Tillet.  Farel  besought  him  to  remain  and 
assist  him  in  his  work.  Calvin  dcchned,  pleading  his  un- 
willingness to  bind  himself  to  any  one  place,  and  his  desire 
to  prosecute  his  studies.  Seeing  that  his  persuasions  were 
fruitless,  Farel  told  him  that  he  might  put  forward  his 
Btuches  as  a  pretext,  but  that  the  curse  of  God  would  light 
on  him  if  he  refused  to  engage  in  His  work.  Calvin  often 
refers  to  this  declaration,  uttered  with  the  fervor  of  a 
pi  ophet.  He  says  that  he  was  struck  with  ■  terror,  and 
felt  as  if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  been  stretched 
out  from  heaven  and  laid  upon  h'mi.  He  gave  up  his  op- 
position. "  Farel,"  it  has  been  said,  "  gave  Geneva  to 
the  Refoi-mation,  and  Calvin  to  Geneva."  He  at  once 
began  his  work,  not  taking  the  post  of  a  preacher  at  first, 
but  giving  theological  lectures  of  an  exegetical  sort  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  composed  hastily  a  catechism 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  which  he  deemed  a  tlung 
essential  in  the  guidance  of  a  church.  A  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  Farel,  was  presented  to  all  the  people, 

>  KampKballa,  i.  90  Mq. 
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and  by  them  formally  adopted.  A  body  of  ivgulationi 
relating  to  church  services  and  discipline,  containing  strin- 
gent provnaions,  was  likewise  ratified  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. Opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  deviation  from  the 
practices  thus  sanctioned,  were  penal  offenses.  A  hair- 
dresser, for  example,  for  arranging  a  bride's  hair  in  what 
was  deemed  an  unseemly  manner,  was  imprisoned  for  two 
days ;  and  the  mother,  ^vith  two  female  friends,  who  had 
aided  in  the  process,  suffered  the  same  penalty.  Dancing 
and  card-playing  were  also  punished  by  the  magistrate. 
They  were  not  wrong  in  themselves,  Calvin  said,  but 
they  had  been  so  abused  that  there  was  no  other  course 
but  t<.i  prohibit  tliem  altogether.  He  who  so  dreaded  a 
tumult,  not  only  had  to  encounter  Aunbaptist  fanatics 
who  appeared  in  Geneva,  but  soon  found  himself,  with 
his  aasociates,  in  conflict  with  the  government,  and  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  who  rebelled  against  the  strict- 
ness of  the  new  regime.'  At  the  head  of  the  party  of  op- 
position, or  of  the  Libertines,  as  they  were  styled  by  the 
supporters  of  Calvin,  were  Amy  Perrin,  Vandel,  and  Jean 
Philippe,  who  had  been  among  the  firet  advocates  of  the 
Reformation.  In  their  ranks  were  many  of  the  Confed- 
erates, or  JEidgenossen,  who  had  fought  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  city.  At  Geneva,  the  baptismal  font,  the 
lour  festivals  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  Ascension,  and  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Sacrament,  all  of  which  were  retained  in 
Berne,  had  been  discarded.  The  opponents  of  the  new 
system  called  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bernese  cere- 
monies. Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the  authoritiea 
in  the  enforcement  of  church  discipline,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day   (1638),  the   ministers,  Calvin,  Farel,  and   Viret, 

1  He  was  compelled,  much  to  his  mortificaliim,  to  withstand  an  attack  of  « 
different  WmA  from  another  quarter.  He  was  charged  with  Arianism  and  Sabel- 
Uuiiiim.  See  Henrj-,  i.  178  »eq.  Calvin  was  cautious  na  to  the  terms  which 
he  n»ed  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  word  prraon 
See  fntlilula,  b.  i.  xiii.  5.  For  his  opinion  of  the  Al'tanasiao  creed,  s« 
Kunpschulte,  I.  S97. 
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preaclied  in  spite  of  tlie  prohibition  of  the  Syndics,  and 
also  took  the  bold  step  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. Thereupon,  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  which  waa 
confirmed  the  next  day  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  banished  from  the  citj-.  Failing  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  intervention  of  Berne,  and  in 
other  negotiations  having  reference  to  their  restoration, 
they  parted  from  one  another.  Farel  went  to  Neuichatel, 
and  Calvin  found  a  cordial  reception  in  Strasburg,  It 
was  a  general  feeling,  in  which  Calvin  himself  shared, 
that  the  preachers  had  gone  imprudently  far  in  their  re- 
quirements. But  the  joy  of  Calvin  at  being  delivered 
from  the  anxieties  which  he  had  suffered,  and  in  finding 
himself  at  liberty  to  devote  Iiimseff  to  his  books,  waa 
greater,  he  says,  than  under  the  circumstances  was  be- 
coming. But  soon  he  was  soUcited  by  Bucer  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  of  French  refugees  who  were  at 
Strasburg.  Once  more  he  was  intimidated  by  Bucer's 
earnest  appeal,  who  reminded  him  of  the  example  of  the 
fugitive  prophet  Jonah.  Though  his  pecuniary  support 
was  small,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  lodgers  and 
even  to  sell  his  books  to  get  the  means  of  living,  he 
was  satisfied  and  happy.  While  at  Strasburg,  he  was 
brought  into  intercourse  with  the  Saxon  theologians  at 
the  religious  conferences  held  between  the  years  1539 
and  1541,  at  Frankfort,  at  Worms,  and  at  Hagenau,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  Contarini 
appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Pope.  Like  Luther, 
Calvin  had  no  faith  in  the  practicableness  of  a  compromise 
with  the  Catholics,  and  the  negotiations  became  more  and 
more  irksome  to  him.  His  ignorance  of  the  German  lan- 
guage occasioned  him  some  embarnissmcnt.  His  talents 
and  learning  were  fully  recognized  by  the  German  theo- 
logians, and  with  Melancthon  he  formed  a  friendship 
which  continued  with  a  temporary,  partial  interruption, 
vmtil  they  were  separated  by  death.    To  the  compromisea 
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of  the  Leipsic  Interim,  Calvin  was  inflexibly  oppoeed. 
On  tbo  gf'i'at  controverted  point  of  the  Eucharist,  he  and 
Melaruthon  were  agreed,  and  the  latter  confided  to  him 
the  anxieties  which  weighed  Jieavily  upon  him  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  on  the  Lutheran  side,  which  was  awakened 
by  his  change  of  opinion.  With  Luther,  Calvin  never 
came  into  personal  conhict ;  but  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  Saxon  leader  had  read  some  of  his  books  with 
"  singular  satisfaction,"  had  betrayed  no  irritation  at  his 
difference  on  the  question  of  the  Supper,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  Iiis  ability  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  Church.  He  thought  Luther  a  much  greater  man 
than  Zwingle,  but  that  both  were  one-sided  and  too  much 
under  the  sway  of  prejudice  in  their  combat  upon  the 
Eucharist.  He  exclaims  that  he  should  never  cease  to 
revere  Luther,  if  Luther  were  to  call  him  a  devil.^  When 
called  upon  at  a  later  day,  after  the  death  of  Melanctlion, 
to  take  the  field  agivinst  bigoted  Lutherans,  he  breaks 
out  with  the  exclamation :  "  0  Philip  Melancthon,  I  di- 
rect my  words  to  tliee  who  now  livest  before  God  with 
Jesus  Clirist,  and  there  art  waiting  for  us  till  we  are 
gathered  with  thee  to  that  blessed  rest!  A  hundred 
times  hast  thou  said,  when,  wearied  with  labor  and  op- 
pres.sod  with  anxieties,  thou  hast  laid  thy  hciul  affection- 
ately upon  my  bosom":  '  O  that,  O  that  I  might  die  upon 
this  bosom  ! '  "  But  notwithstanding  their  friendship, 
Melancthon  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  express  himself 
in  favor  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination,  though  the 
latter  dedicated  to  him,  in  flattering  terms,  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  by  letters  sought  to  enlist  his  support. 
Calvin  was  bringing  in,  Melancthon  wrote  to  a  friend, 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate.'  WHien  Bolsec  was  taken  into 
custody  for  vehemently  attacking  this  doctrine  in  public, 
Melancthon  wrote  to  Camerarius  that  they  had  pnt  a 
>  Henry,  ti.  353.  *  Corp-  Ae/i  vU-  SM 
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man  in  prison  at  Geneva  for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.' 
The  relations  of  Cal%-in  to  the  fi-iends  of  Zwingle  and  to 
the  churches  which  had  been  established  under  his  aus- 
pices, were  for  a  while  unsettled.  Calvin's  Eucharistic 
doctrine  differed  from  that  of  the  Zurich  reformer,  and 
he  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  introduce  the  Lutheran 
theory.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  this  sus- 
picion was  groundless,  and  m  bringing  about  a  union 
through  the  acceptance  of  common  formularies.  The  fact 
that  Zwingle  had  rather  professed  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination as  a  philosophictil  theorem,  than  brought  it  for- 
ward in  popular  teaching,  required  special  exertions  on  the 
part  of  Calvin  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  the  Swiss  respect- 
ing this  point  also.'^  In  this  effort  he  was  likewise  success- 
ful. Yet  Berne,  partly  from  the  disfavor  which  it  felt 
towards  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Genevan  eultus,  but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  disappointment  of  political  schemes, 
never  treated  Calvin  with  entire  confidence  and  friendli- 
ness. 

While  at  Strasbui^,  Calvin  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
an  Anabaptist  preacher  whom  he  had  converted.  Several 
previous  attempts  to  negotiate  a  marriage,  in  which  he 
had  proceeded  in  a  quite  business-like  spirit,  with  no  out- 
lay of  sentiment,  had  from  various  causes  proved  abortive. 
The  lady  whom  he  married  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  rare  worth,  his  life  with  her  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
harmony  ;  and  when,  nine  years  after  their  marriage,  she 
died,  his  deep  grief  proved  the  tenderness  of  his  attach- 


>  Helanclhon  iiaid  Uiat  tbejr  had  revived  the  fatalistic  doctrine  of  Lanrentioa 
Talla.    This,  also,  was  ooe  of  the  most  offensive  accusations  of  Bolsoc 

'^  Calvin  criticizes  Zwinglc's  treatment  of  this  doctrine,  in  a  letter  to  BaUin- 
ger  (Bonnet,  cclxxxix.)-  The  lukewarmncss  of  the  Swiss  churches  in  the  caa* 
of  Bolsec  was  very  vexatious  to  Calvin,  as  this  and  other  letters  show.  Tb* 
eorrespondence  on  this  case  instructively  exhfoits  the  unwillingness  of  tha 
Zwinglian  churches  to  press  the  doctrine  of  pr>dcstination,  as  Calviu  wiuld 
wish.  Their  expressions  of  syrapalhy  wer«  very  qualified  and  constrained. 
Bal'inger  look  quite  another  toaein  reference  to  Serretos,  wbera  the  doctrine  ol 
(be  Trinity  was  asaailed. 
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mertt.  His  only  child,  a  son,  lived  but  a  short  time.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  tliat  Calvin  was  fiu-  from  being  un* 
Busccptible  to  friendship.  With  Farel  and  Viret  he  wa» 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy.  Though  schooled 
to  submission,  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  one  after 
another  of  his  friends,  he  gives  expression  to  his  sorrow, 
sometimes  in  pathetic  language.  Beza  loved  him  as  a 
father. 

Three  years  after  his  expulsion  he  was  recalled  to 
Geneva  by  the  united  voices  of  the  government  and 
people.  The  distracted  condition  of  the  city  caused  all 
eyes  to  turn  to  him  as  the  only  hope.  Disorder  and  vice 
had  been  on  the  increase.  Scenes  of  licentiousness  and 
violence  were  witnessed  by  day  and  by  night  in  the  streets. 
The  Catholics  were  hoping  to  see  the  old  religion  re- 
stored. There  was  a  prospect  tljat  Berne  would  find  its 
profit  in  the  anarchical  situation  of  its  neighbor,  and  es- 
tablish ita  control  in  Geneva,  Of  the  four  Syndics  who 
had  been  active  in  the  banishment  of  the  preachers,  one 
had  broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  another 
had  been  executed  for  murder,  and  the  remaining  two 
had  been  banished  on  suspicion  of  ticason.  The  con- 
sciences of  many  were  alarmed  at  these  occurrences. 
Meantime  Cardinal  Sadolet.  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  a  very  persuasive  letter,  free  from 
all  acrimony,  and  couched  in  a  flattering  style,  for  the 
purjiose  of  bringing  the  city  back  to  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  To  this  document  Calvin  published 
a  masterly  reply,  in  which  ho  expressed  his  undying 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Genevan  Church,  and  re- 
viewed the  Protestant  controversy  with  singular  force 
.md  clearness.  "  Here  is  a  work,"  said  Luther,  on  read- 
ing it,  "  that  has  hands  and  feet."  The  personal  remin- 
iscences relating  to  his  conversion,  which  are  interwoven, 
make  it,  as  a  contribution  to  his  biography,  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms.      It  mada 
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a  most  favorable  impression  at  Geneva,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  it  was  published  by  the  authorities.  ITie  city, 
torn  by  faction,  with  a  government  too  weak  to  exercise 
effective  control,  turned  to  the  banished  preacher,  who 
had  never  been  without  a  body  of  warm  adlier^nts,  how- 
ever overborne  in  the  excitement  that  attended  his  expul- 
sion. Here  vras  another  instance  in  which  Providence 
seemed  to  interpose  to  baffle  his  cherished  plans,  antl  to 
use  him  for  a  purpose  not  his  own.  He  could  not  think 
of  going  back,  without  a  shudder.  The  recollection  of 
Lis  conflicts  there,  and  of  the  troubles  of  conscience  he 
had  suffered,  was  dreadful  to  him,^  But  he  could  not 
long  withstand  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  friends  and 
the  earnest  importunities  of  the  Genevan  Senate  and 
peojile.  To  the  solicitations  of  the  deputies  who  followed 
him  from  Strasburg  to  Worms,  he  answered  more  with 
tears  than  words.  His  consent  was  at  length  obtained, 
and  once  more  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Geneva,  there  to 
live  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  which 
was  formed  under  his  influence,  only  the  outlines  can  here 
be  given.  His  idea  was  that  the  Church  should  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  State,  but  that  both  should  be  intimately 
connected  and  mutually  cooperative  for  a  common  end  — 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  Church  was  to  infuse  a  religious  spirit  into 
the  State  ;  the  State  was  to  uphold  and  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  For  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
prwachers,  whose  qualifications  have  been  put  to  a  thorough 
test,  must  be  appointed,  and  respect  for  them  and  atten- 
tion to  their  ministrations  must  be  enforced  by  law.  So 
the  training  of  the  children  in  the  catechism  is  indis- 
pensable, and  this  must  likewise  be  secured,  if  necessary, 
by  the  intervention  cf  the  magistrate.  The  Thi'ee  Coun- 
cilfl,  or  Senates,  the  Little  Council,  or  Council  of  Twenty- 
>  Sm  bii  Letten,  Boncei,  i.  163,  167,  907,  UL 
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five,  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and  the  Coiincil  of  Two  IIuu* 
dred,  which  had  existed  before,  were  not  abolished,  bat 
their  functions  and  relative  prerogatives  were  materially 
changed.  The  drift  of  all  the  political  changes  was  to 
concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Little  Council,  and 
to  take  it  away  from  the  other  bodies,  and  especially  from 
the  General  Council,  or  popular  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
sistory, a  body  composed  of  the  preachers,  who  at  first 
were  six  in  nuraber,and  of  twice  as  many  laymen  ;  the  lay- 
men being  nominated  by  the  preachers  and  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  Little  Council,  but  the  General  Council 
having  a  veto  upon  their  appointment.  Calvin  thus  re- 
Auvcd,  under  a  peculiar  form,  the  Eldership  in  the  Church. 
It  had  existed,  to  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  Zwinglian 
Churches,  but  not  as  an  effective  organization.  The 
preachers  were  chosen  by  the  ministers  already  in  office  ; 
they  gave  proof  of  their  qualifications  by  publicly  preach- 
ing a  sermon,  at  wliich  two  members  of  the  Little  Council 
were  present.  If  the  ministers  approved  of  the  learning  of 
the  candidate,  they  presented  him  to  the  Council,  and  biB 
election  having  been  sanctioned  by  that  body,  eight  days 
were  given  to  the  people,  in  which  they  might  bring  for- 
ward objections  if  they  had  any,  to  his  appointment.  The 
Consistory  had  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes.  To^ 
this  bcdy  was  committed  a  moral  censorship  that  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  life  of  every  inhabitant.  It  was  | 
a  court  before  which  any  one  might  be  summoned,  and  i 
which  could  not  be  treated  with  contumacy  or  disre- 
spect without  bringing  upon  the  offender  civil  penal- 
ties. The  power  of  excommimication  was  in  its  hands ; 
and  excommunication,  if  it  continued  beyond  a  cer« " 
tain  time,  was  likewise  followed  by  penal  consequences. 
Though  ostensibly  purely  spiritual  in  its  function,  the 
Consistory  might  hand  over  to  the  magistrate  ti'ans- 
gressors  whose  offenses  were  deemed  to  be  grave,  or  whc 
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refused  to  submit  to  coiTection.  The  city  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  in  each  of  them  a  preacher  aud  elder 
had  superintendence,  the  ordinance  being  that  at  least 
onco  in  a  year  every  family  must  be  visited,  and  receive 
such  admonition,  counsel,  or  comfort,  as  its  condition 
might  call  for.  Every  sick  person  was  required  to  send 
for  the  minister.  From  this  vigilant,  stringent,  univer- 
sal duperArision  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  no 
respect  for  persons ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  were  alike  subjected  to  one  inflexible  rule.  In 
the  Consistory,  by  tacit  consent,  Calvin  took  the  post  of 
President.  The  ministers  —  the  Venerable  CoJtPAJTY, 
as  they  were  styled  —  met  together  once  a  month  for 
mutual  fraternal  censure.  Candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  examined  and  ordained  by  them.  They  were  to  be 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  professional  qualifications 
and  of  conduct.  Calvin,  it  may  be  observed,  felt  the  im- 
portance of  an  effective  delivery  :  he  speaks  against  the 
reading  of  sermons.^ 

In  the  framing  of  the  civil  laws,  Calvin  had  a  controll- 
ing influence.  His  legal  education  quaUfied  him  for  such 
a  work,  and  so  great  was  the  respect  entertained  for  him 
that  he  was  made,  not  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  the  vir- 
tual legislator  of  the  city.  The  minutest  affairs  engaged 
his  attention.  Regulations  for  the  watching  of  the  gates, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  are  found  in  his  hand- 
writing. An  examination  of  the  Genevan  code  shows  the 
strong  influence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  on  Calvin's  con- 
ception of  a  well-ordered  community.  Both  the  special 
statutes  and  the  general  theocratic  character  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealtli  were  never  out  of  sight.^  In  aU 
points  Calvin  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  conform  to 
his  own  theories.  One  of  his  cardinal  principles  is  that 
to  the  congregation  belongs  the  choice  of  its  religious 
teachers ;  but  it  was  provided  at  Geneva  that  the  Col- 
>  Bmay,  U.  l»b.  *  KAmr«chalt«,  L  417. 
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legium,  or  Society  of  Preachers,  should  select  perstoia  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  to  the  congregation  was  left  only  a 
veto,  which  was  regarded  more  as  a  nominal  than  a  real 
prerogative.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
Calvinism  on  society,  Calvin  himself  was  unfavorable  to 
democracy.'  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  earliest  writing,  the  Commentary  on  Seneca, 
there  is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  populace.  His 
experiences  at  Geneva,  and  especially  the  dangers  to 
which  his  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  system  would  b« 
liable  if  it  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  popular  assembly, 
confirmed  his  inclination  to  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
constitution. 

Calvin  had  begun,  after  his  return,  with  moderation, 
with  no  manifestation  of  vindictiveness,  and  without  un- 
dertaking to  remove  the  other  preachers  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  opposite  party  in  his  absence.  But  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  were  not  long  in  appearing.  The 
more  the  new  system  was  developed  in  its  characteristic 
features,  the  more  loud  grew  the  opposition.  Let  iis 
glance  at  the  parties  in  this  long  continued  conflict. 
Against  Calvin  were  the  Libertines,  as  they  were  styled. 
They  consisted  of  two  different  classes.  There  were  the 
fanatical  Antiuomians,  an  offshoot  from  the  sect  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  who  combined  pantheistic  theology  with  a 
lax  morality,  in  which  the  marriage  relation  was  practi- 
csdly  subverted  and  a  theory  allied  to  the  modern  "  free 
love"  was  more  or  less  openly  avowed  and  practiced. 
Their  number  was  sufficient  to  form  a  dangerous  faction, 
and  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  among  them  were  per- 
sons in  affluent  circumstances  and  possessed  of  much  in- 
fluence. United  with  the  "  Spirituels,"  as  this  class  of 
Libertines  was  termed,  were  the  Patriots,  as  they  styled 
themselves ;  those  who  were  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
vatic  constitution,  and  jealous  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
>  For  hii  opinion  o(  "  the  people,"  m«  Kampsehulte,  I.  419. 
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other  foreigners  who  had  migrated  in  large  numbere  to 
Geneva,  and  to  whom  the  supporters  of  Calvin  were  for 
giving  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  licentious  free-thinkers, 
the  native  Geuevese  of  democratic  proclivities  and  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  political  power  to  the  immigrants, 
and  the  multitude  who  chafed  under  the  new  restraints 
put  upon  them,  gradually  combined  iigainst  the  new  sys- 
tem and  the  man  who  was  its  principal  author.  On  the 
oiJier  side  were  those  who  preferred  the  order,  indepen- 
dence, morahty,  and  temporal  prosperity  which  were  the 
fruit  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and,  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, were  inseparable  from  it,  and  especially  all 
who  thoroughly  accepted  the  Protestant  system  of  doc- 
trine as  expomided  by  Calvin.  In  the  ranks  of  this  party, 
which  maintained  its  ascendency,  though  ]U)t  wthout 
perilous  struggles,  were  the  numerous  foreigners,  who  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  driven  from  their  homes  by  perse- 
cution, and  had  been  di'awn  to  Geneva  by  the  presence  of 
Calvin  and  by  the  religious  system  established  there.  On 
a  single  oci^^ision  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  these  were 
naturalized.  That  wide-spread  disaffection  should  exist, 
was  inevitable.  The  attempt  was  made  to  extend  over  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  wonted  to  freedom 
and  little  fond  of  restraint,  the  strict  discipUne  of  a  Cal- 
viiiistic  church.  Not  only  profancness  and  drunkenness, 
but  recreations  which  had  been  considered  innocent,  and 
divergent  theological  doctrines,  if  the  effort  was  made  to 
disseminate  them,  were  severely  punished.  In  1.568, 
ondcr  the  stem  code  which  was  established  imder  the 
auspices  of  Calvin,  a  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  its 
father  and  mother.  A  child  sixteen  years  old  for  attempt- 
ing  to  strike  its  mother,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but,  on 
arxount  of  its  youth,  the  sentence  was  commuted,  and 
having  been  publicly  whipped,  with  a  cord  about  its  neck, 
it  was  banished  from  the  city.  In  1565  a  woman  was 
cliastised  with  rods  for  singing  secular  songs  to  the  melody 
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of  the  Psalms.  In  1579  a  cultivated  gentleman  was  im- 
prisoned for  twenty-four  hours  because  he  was  found  read 
iug  Poggio,  and  having  been  compelled  to  burn  the  book, 
he  was  expelled  from  the  city.  Dancing,  and  the  man- 
ufacture or  use  of  cards,  and  of  nine-pins,  brought  down 
upon  the  delinquent  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Even 
those  who  looked  upon  a  dance  were  not  exempt  from 
punishment.  The  prevalence  of  gambling  and  the  in- 
ilocent  occurrences  at  balls  furnished  the  ground  for  these 
■tringent  enactments.  To  give  the  names  of  Oatholio 
saints  to  children  was  a  penal  offense.  In  criminal  pro- 
cesses, torture  was  freely  used,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  to  elicit  testimony  and  confession ;  and  death 
by  fire  was  tlie  penalty  cif  heresy.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  prisons  became  filled  and  the  executioner  was  kept 
busy.' 

The  suppression  of  outspoken  religious  dissent  by  force 
was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Genevan  shite  was  established.  The  Reformers  can  never 
be  fairly  judgetl  unless  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  were 
strangers  to  the  limited  idea  of  the  proper  fimction  of  the 
state,  which  hijs  come  into  vogue  in  more  recent  times. 
The  ancient  religions  were  all  state  religions.  It  was 
a  universal  conception  that  a  nation,  like  a  family,  must 
profess  but  one  faith,  and  practice  the  same  religious 
rites.  The  toleration  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been 
lauded  by  modem  sceptical  writers,  was  only  such  ajs 
polyllieisni  requires.  The  worship  of  a  nation  was  sa- 
cred within  its  territory,  and  among  its  own  people.  But 
to  introduce  foreign  rites,  or  make  proselytes  of  Roman 
citizens,  was  contrary  to  Roman  law,  and  was  severely 
punished.  This  policy  was  conformed  to  the  general 
feeling  of  antiquity.  The  early  Christian  fathers,  aa 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  speak  against  coercion  in  matters 
of  religion.^     After  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  the  suo 

>  KampKhulta  (i.  426,  428)  gives  aUtistics. 

*  The  passage!  are  given  in  Limborch,  Biitcria  IiupuiUitmU,  i.  iL 
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oessors  of  Constantine  enforced  conformity  to  the  religion 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  Constantine  himself  did  the  same 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Arian  controversy.  There  was  persecution  both  on  the 
orthodox  and  on  the  Arian  side.  Severe  laws  were  enacted 
against  the  Manicliaeans  and  Donatists.  Augustine,  who 
in  his  earlier  writings  had  opposed  the  use  of  force  for  the 
spread  of  trutli,  or  the  extirpation  of  error,  altered  hia 
views  in  the  Donatist  controversy.  He  would  not  have 
capital  punishment  inflicted,  but  would  confuie  the  penal- 
ties of  lieresy  to  imprisonment  or  banishment,  the  confis- 
cation of  goods  and  civil  disabiUties.  Theodosius  has  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  incorporating  the  theory  of  per- 
secution in  an  elaborate  code,  which  threatened  death  to 
heretics  ;  and  in  his  reign  the  term  Inquisitors  of  the 
faith  first  appears.'  The  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  uni- 
formity in  religious  belief  and  worship,  and  of  the  obUga- 
tion  of  rulers  to  punish  and  to  exterminate  infidelity  and 
heresy  within  their  dominions,  was  universal  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Innocent  III.  enforced  this  obligation  upon 
princes  under  the  threat  of  excommunication,  and  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  crowns  and  dominions.  In  1208  he 
established  the  Inquisition.  It  is  true  that  tlie  Church 
kept  up  the  custom  of  asking  the  magistrate  to  spare  the 
life  of  the^  condemned  heretic  ;  but  it  was  an  empty  for- 
mality. Tlie  Chui'ch  inculcated  the  lawfulness  of  the 
severest  punishments  in  such  cases.  Leo  X.,  in  his  BuU 
against  Luther,  in  1520,  explicitly  condemns  the  proposi- 
tion: "  IIa3retico8  comburere  est  contra  vohintatem  Spiri- 
tus."  No  historical  student  needs  to  be  told  what  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  evil  has  been  wrought  by  Catholics 
and  by  Protestants,  from  a  mistaken  behef  in  the  perpetual 
validity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  legislation,  and  fi'om  a  con- 


1  For  the  hittoiy  of  perM^ution,  nee  Urabarch,  t.  iii ;  Gibbon,  cb.  xxrii. ;  tb» 
■It.  "  IlKresie  "  in  Ilerzog,  Rtat-EneycL  d.  Theol;  Idckjr,  niMort)  o/RatUmal 
inn  M  Sunpt,  eb.  iv.  (iL). 
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(dunding  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  diapcnsiition  with  that  of 
tlie  uew  —  an  overlooking  of  the  progres-sive  chanicter  of 
Divine  Revelation.  The  Reformers  held  that  offenaea 
against  the  first  table  of  tlie  law,  not  less  than  the  second, 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  magistrate.  To  protect 
and  foster  pure  religion,  and  to  put  down  false  religion, 
wna  that  part  of  his  office  to  wliich  he  was  most  sacredly 
bound.  Occasional  utterances,  it  is  true,  which  seem 
Imrbingers  of  a  better  day,  fell  from  the  lips  of  Prot- 
estant leaders.  Zwingle  was  not  disposed  to  persecution. 
Luther  said,  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  his  version 
of  tho  New  Testament :  "  Over  the  souls  of  men,  God 
can  and  will  have  no  one  rule,  save  Himself  alone;"  and 
in  liis  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  he  says  :  "  It  is  not 
right  that  they  should  so  shockingly  murder,  biu'n,  and 
cruelly  slay  such  wretched  people  ;  they  should  let  every 
one  believe  what  he  will ;  with  the  Scripture  and  God's 
Word,  they  should  check  and  withstand  them ;  with  fire 
they  will  at'cnnndish  little.  The  executioners  on  this 
plan  would  he  the  most  learned  doctors." '  But  these 
noble  words  rather  express  the  dictates  of  Luther's  hu- 
mane impulses  than  definite  principles  by  wliich  he  would 
consistently  abide.  It  is  often  chained  upon  the  Protes- 
tants themselves  as  a  flagrant  inconsistency  that  whilst 
tln'y  were  persecuted  themselves,  they  were  willing,  and 
Bomctlmes  eager,  to  persecute  others.  So  far  is  Calvin 
{rom  being  unprossed  with  this  incongruity,  that  he  writes : 
"Seeing  that  the  defenders  of  the  Papacy  are  so  bitter 
and  bold  in  behalf  of  their  superstitions,  that  in  their 
atrocious  fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  it 
sliould  shame  Christian  magistrates  that  in  the  protection 
of  ccrrtain  truth,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  spirit."* 
The  repn'ssivo  measures  of  Catholic  rulers  were  an  exam- 
ple for  Protcstiint  rulers  to  emidate  !  There  were  voice* 
occasionally  raised  in  favor  of  toleration.     The  case  o* 


>  Wklch,  X.  461,  374. 
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Bervetus,  probably,  tended  more  than  any  single  event  to 
produce  wiser  and  more  charitable  views  on  this  subject. 
Free-thinkers,  who  had  no  convictions  for  which  they 
would  die  themselves  —  the  apostles  of  indifference  — 
were  naturally  early  in  the  field  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
opinion.  But  religious  toleration  could  never  obtain  a 
general  sway,  until  the  limitations  of  Iiuman  responsi- 
bility, and  the  limited  function  .to  which  the  State  is 
properly  restricted,  were  better  understood.  A  more  en- 
hghtencd  charity,  which  makes  larger  allowance  for  diver- 
sities of  intellectual  view,  is  doubtless  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary in  effecting  tliia  salutary  change.^ 

The  conflicts  through  which  Calvin  had  to  pass  in  up- 
holding and  firmly  establishing  the  Genevan  theocracy, 
would  have  broken  down  any  other  than  a  man  of  iron. 
Personal  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  The  dogs 
in  the  street  were  named  after  him.  Every  device  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  intimidate  him.  As  he  sat  at  his 
study  table  late  at  night,  a  gun  would  be  discharged  under 
his  window.  In  one  night  fifty  shots  were  fired  before 
his  house.  On  one  occasion  he  walked  into  the  midst  of 
an  excited  mob  and  offered  his  breast  to  their  daggers. 

The  case  of  Bolsec,  who  was  arrested  and  banished  for 
violently  attacking  the  preachers  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination, has  already  been  referred  to.     Another  in- 

1  Leckjr,  in  common  vrilh  other  writers  at  the  present  day,  makes  persecution 
the  necessarjr  result  of  undoobting  convictions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  coupled 
with  a  belief  that  moral  obliquity  is  involved  in  holding  opposite  views.  Tbes« 
writers  would  make  scepticism  essential  to  the  exercise  of  toleration.  See 
Ltckj'a  quotation  from  C.  J.  Fox  (vol.  ii.  p.  20).  But  if  this  be  true,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  op|>osition  to  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which  these  very  writ- 
ers attribute  to  the  founders  of  Christianity  —  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ?  Much 
that  ii  aiicribed  to  the  influence  of  "  Rationalism  "  is  really  dae  to  the  increas- 
ing power  of  Christianity-,  and  to  the  better  understanding  of  ita  precepts,  and 
of  the  limits  of  the  responsibility  of  society  for  tlie  opinions  and  character  of  ita 
members.  There  are  two  antidotes  to  uncbarilableneiw  and  narrovmess.  The 
•ne  is  liberal  culture;  the  other  is  tliat  high  dtgrte  of  religion  — of  charitv  — 
wWch  is  delineateil  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  ziii.  Either  of  these  remedial 
<(aintt  intolerance  is  cousistent  with  a  tivinc  eameat  fait^ 
U 
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stance  sotnewliat  similar  was  the  controversy  with  Cttt- 
tellio.  Castellio  wiis  a  highly  cultivated  scholar  whorir 
Calvin  had  brought  from  Strasburg  to  take  charge  of  the 
Geneva  school.  He  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  minister, 
but  Calvin  object<-'d  on  account  of  his  views  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  wliich  he  thought  should  be  struck  from  the 
canon,  and  his  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  creed  ro- 
■pecting  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  The  result  waa 
that  Castellio  at  length  made  a  public  attack  upon  the 
preachers,  charging  them  with  intolenxnce,  and  less  justly, 
with  other  grave  faults.  He  accused  Calvm  of  a  love  of 
power.  Whether  the  charge  were  true,  Calvin  wrote  to 
Farel,  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  God  to  judge.  The 
result  was  that  Castellio,  who  hiid  many  points  of  excel- 
lence, was  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  afterwards  prose- 
cuted in  print  a  heated  controversy  with  Calvin  and  Beza.^ 
But  tliese  and  all  other  instances  of  alleged  persecution  are 
overshadowed  by  the  more  notorious  case  of  Servetus. 
Michael  Servetus  was  bom  at  Villeneuve,  in  Spain,  in 
1509,  and  was  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  Calvin.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  he  waa  attached,  for  a 
while,  when  a  youth,  to  the  service  of  Quintana,  the  chap- 
lain of  Charles  V.,  and  witnessed  the  stately  ceremonies 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bologna.  He  waa 
sent  by  his  father  to  Toulouse  to  study  law ;  but  his  mind 
turned  to  theological  speculation,  and,  in  connection  with 
other  scholars  of  hia  acquaintance,  he  read  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  especially  the  writers  of  the  ante-Nicene 
period.  He  also  delved  in  judicial  astrology,  in  which 
he  was  a  believer.  Of  an  original,  inquisitive  mind,  ad- 
venturous and  independent  in  his  thinking,  he  convinced 

>  Wben  Calrin  was  excited,  he  wu  ■  match  for  Lnther  in  the  roe  of  vituper- 
ative epithets.  The  opprobrious  names  which  he  applies  to  Castellio  the  lattoi 
collects  in  a  long  list.  The  oriffin  of  Calvin's  disputes  with  Castellio  —  Calvin*i 
dissatisfaction  with  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  —  is  given  in  the  lelt«r» 
to  Viret,  Bonnet,  i.  326.  See,  also,  i.  316,  379,  303.  A  fair  account  of  tlie  oo» 
troveny  is  given  by  Dyer,  169  scq. 
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himself  of  the  groondleBsnesa  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Prot- 
estant theology,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Going  to  Basel  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  CEcolam- 
padius,  who  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  his  notions. 
Zwingle,  whom  Q^eolampadius  consulted,  said  that  such 
notions  would  subvert  the  Christian  rehgion,  but  seems  to 
have  discountenanced  a  resort  to  force  foi  the  suppression 
of  them.^  Tlie  book  of  Servetus  on  the  "  EiTors  of  the 
Trinity,"  appeared  in  1531.  In  it  he  defended  a  view 
closely  allied  to  the  Sabellian  theory,  and  an  idea  of  the 
incarnation  in  which  the  common  beUef  of  two  natures  in 
Christ  had  no  place.  He  endeavored  to  draw  Calvin  into 
a  correspondence,  but  became  angry  at  the  manner  in 
which  Calvin  treated  him  and  his  speculations.  He  wrote 
Calvin  a  number  of  letters  well  stored  with  invectives 
against  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
as  well  as  against  Calvin  personally.  At  length  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  had  previously  studied  at  the 
same  time  that  Calvin  was  there,  and  imder  the  assumed 
name  of  Villanovus,  derived  from  the  village  where  ho 
was  bom,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  natural  science  and 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  a  remarkable  aptitude.  Ho 
divined  the  true  method  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
almost  anticipating  the  later  discovery  of  Harvey.^  As 
a  practitioner  of  medicine  he  stood  in  high  repute.  After 
repeatedly  changing  his  name  and  residence,  he  finally 
took  up  liis  abode  in  Vienne,  m  tlie  south  of  France, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Archbishop,  and 
long  lived  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  in  the  aggregate  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Cathohc  Church, 
attended  mass,  and  wois  not  suspected  of  heresy.  Here 
he  finished  a  book,  not  less  obnoxious  than  the  first,  en 


>  Hoaheim,  GuchichU  Semtt,  p.  17. 
*  HeniT,  Lebtn  Cairiiu,  iii.  Betl.  M. 
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titled  "  The  Restoration  of  Christianity  "  —  Christian- 
ismi  Restitutio  — and  not  being  able  to  get  it  printed  in 
Basel,  he  bribwl  the  Archbishop's  own  printer  and  two  of 
his  asaistanta,  to  print  it  £or  him  secretly.  He  snperin- 
tended  the  jjress,  and  sent  copies  of  the  anonymous  book 
to  various  places  for  sale,  not  forgetting  to  despatch  one 
or  more  copies  as  presents  to  the  Genevan  theologians.  In 
this  work  his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  some- 
what modified  ;  its  doctrine  makes  a  nearer  approach  to 
Pantheistic  theories.'  The  two  grand  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  spread  of  Chi-iatianity  were  declared  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of  Infant  Baptism.  The 
manuscript  of  the  first  draft  of  the  work  had  been  sent  to 
Calvin  at  an  earlier  day.  A  French  refugee  residing  at 
Geneva,  by  the  name  of  Guillaume  Trie,  in  a  letter  to  An- 
toine  Ameys,  a  Roman  Catholic  relative  at  Lyons,  made 
reference  to  Servetus  as  the  author  of  this  pestiferous 
book,  and  as,  nevertheless,  enjoying  immunity  in  a 
Church  that  pretended  to  be  zealous  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  Arncys  carried  the  information  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons.  Servetus  was  arrested  ;  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  was  constituted  for  his  trial.  Some  pages  of 
an  annotated  copy  of  the  "  Institutes,"  which  he  had  long 
before  sent  to  Calvin,  and  a  parcel  of  his  letters  were 
transmitted  from  Geneva  by  Trie,  for  the  piu-pose  of  es- 
tablishing the  charge  which  he  had  indirectly  caused  to 
be  made.  Trie  prevailed  on  Calvin  to  grant  him  this 
additional  evidence.  Servetus,  and  the  printers  with  hua, 
had  sworn  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  book  which 
they  had  published.  Servetus  also  swore  that  he  waa 
not  the  person  who  had  written  the  book  on  the  "  Error» 
of  the  Trinity.*'     But  when  the  Genevan  documents  ar^ 

I  "  El  gibt  kaum  ein  anderes  Sviitem,  das  so  sehr  wie  das  Servcts  aU  ein  panth*- 
laliehM  bexciclinct  zd  wcrden  venlieiit  in  dem  gewiibnlich  mit  diesem  Wort* 
▼eriiimdeneii  Sinn."  —  Baur,  Die  ckritlL  Ltkrt  v.  d.  Drtitrigktil,  etc.,  III.  i.  1 
».K. 
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rived,  he  saw  that  conviction  was  inevitable,  and  contrived 
to  escapK?  from  his  jailer.  The  Vienne  court  had  to  con- 
tent itself  with  seizing  his  property  and  burning  his 
effigy.  We  know  Calvin's  disposition  towards  him ;  for 
in  a  letter  to  Farel  he  had  once  said  that  if  his  authority 
was  of  any  avail,  in  case  Servetus  were  to  come  to 
Geneva,  he  should  not  go  away  ahve.^ 

Servetus,  having  escaped  from  Vienne,  after  a  few 
months  actually  appeared  in  Geneva  and  took  lodgings  in 
an  inn  near  one  of  the  gates.  He  had  been  there  for  a 
month  without  being  recognized, when  Calvin  was  informed 
of  his  presence,  and  procured  his  arrest.  A  scribe  of  Cal- 
vin made  the  accusation.  Ultimately,  Calvin  and  all  thj 
other  preachers  were  brought  face  to  face  vnth  the  pris- 
oner, before  the  Senate  which  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  he  defended  his 
theological  opinions  with  much  acuteness,  but  with  a 
strange  outpouring  of  violent  denunciation.^  His  propo- 
sitions relative  to  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the 
Deity,  and  the  identity  of  the  world  with  God,  although 
he  made  the  embodiment  of  the  primordial  essence  in 
the  world  to  spring  from  a  volition,  were  couched  in 
phraseology  which  made  them  seem  to  his  accusers  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  and  repulsive.®  He  caricatured 
the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  most  offensive 
comparisons.  His  ideas  were  out  of  relation  to  the  exist- 
ing philosophy  and  theology,  and  were  an  anticipation  of 
phases  of  speculation  of  a  much  later  date.    His  physical 


•  Febrnarjr  IS,  1548.     Bonnet,  ii.  IB. 

»  Dyer,  a  writer  not  at  «II  dittposed  to  excnra  Calrin,  i«y»  (p.  837)  of  the  in- 
donemcnlD  made  hy  Servetus  on  the  li»t  o(  thirty  .eight  heretical  prapo8iti<af 
which  Calvin  had  exfraclcd  from  his  writings  :  "The  replies  of  Ser^'etiu  t« 
this  docament  arc  very  insolent,  and  seem  almost  like  the  prodactions  of  a  cnad- 
man."  These  replies  may  be  ttiad  in  the  new  edition  of  Calvin's  works,  viii. 
(18  seq. 

■  "  Man  kann  sich  daher  oicbt  wnndem,  dass  anch  dte  Oegner  an  dieaea  m 
eSeu  vor  Augen  lief^nden  Character  des  Systems  Jen  giiiastan  Anatot  nal^ 
•to."  —  Baur,  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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theoiiej  were  interwoven  with  his  theology.  His  maxim, 
tiiat  "  no  force  acts  except  by  contact,"  was  connected 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  substantial  communication  of  the 
Deity  to  all  things ;  and  he  told  Calvin  contemptuously 
that  if  he  only  understood  natural  science,  he  could  com- 
preliend  this  subject.  While  he  was  undei^oing  his 
trial,  a  niessejiger  arrived  from  the  tiibunal  at  Vienne  to 
demand  their  escaped  prisoner.  There  was  no  safety  for 
him  with  Papist  or  Protestant  1  He  chose  to  rcm.iin  and 
take  his  chance  where  he  was.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
his  boldness  and  veliemence  were  inspired  by  suggestions 
from  the  Libertine  party,  and  tliat  he  felt  that  they  stood 
at  his  back.'  Calvin  Wiis  far  from  being  omnipotent  in 
Geneva  at  this  tinte.  Me  was,  in  fact,  in  the  very  cnsis 
of  his  conflict  with  his  adversaries.  It  was  on  the  27th 
of  August,  15.^)3,  that  lie  denounced  Servetus  from  the 
pulpit;  he  liatl  been  arrested  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  8d  of  September,  Calvin  refused  the 
Lord's  Sapper  to  the  younger  Berthelier,  a  leader  of  ihc 
Libertines.  So  strong  was  this  party,  that  had  the  c:ius« 
of  Servetus  been  carried,  as  was  attempted,  to  the  Council 
■)f  One  Hundred,  Servetus  would  have  escaped.  He 
vras  extreuH'ly  bold,  and  demanded  that  Calvin  should  be 
banislied  for  bringing  a  malicious  accusation,  and  that  his 
property  should  be  handed  over  to  him.  Contrary  to  his 
expectjilion,  lie  was  condemned.  He  called  Calvin  to  his 
prison,  and  asked  pardon  for  his  personal  treatment  of 
him  ;  but  all  attempts  to  extort  from  him  a  retraction 
of  his  doctrines,  whether  made  by  Calvin  or  by  Pare! 
before  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  were  ineffectual. 
Ho  aillicred  to  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and 
was  burned  at  tlie  stake  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
October,  IfiSS. 

I  Qiiixnl  rxprrwes  the  decided  opinion  that  Scrvcttu  went  to  Geneva  reiving 
Ml  the  I,il>(<niiic«,  and  that  they  expected  (upport  from  him.  Si,  Limit  ani 
Catvin,  p.  .11.1.  Qut  there  it  no  good  evidence  of  any  previous  underataodinf 
batwsen  him  and  them. 
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On  tlia  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  Calvin  arranged 
Ihut  tlie  inodo  of  liis  deatli  should  be  needlessly  painful. 
He  made  the  attempt  to  haye  it  mitigated ;  probably 
that  the  sword  might  be  used  instead  of  the  fagot.  And 
notwithstanding  the  previous  threat,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  it  is  likely  that  he  expected,  and  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  Servetus  would  recant.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  jaekled  to  the 
tolicitation  of  Trie,  and  supplied  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  went  from  Geneva  to  tlie  court  at  Vienne. 
He  caused  the  arrest  of  Sen'etus  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  a 
violation  of  historical  truth  to  say  that  he  did  not  desire 
his  execution.*  The  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on 
one  whom  he  considered  a  blasphemer,  as  well  as  an  as- 
sailant of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  was  in 
his  judgment  right.  In  the  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  agiiinst  Servetus,  which  Calvin  published  in 
1554,  he  enters  into  a  formal  argument  in  favor  of  the 
CJipitK-il  punishment  of  contumacious  heretics  by  the  civil 
authority.  He  thinks  that  if  Roman  Catholic  rulers  slay 
the  innocent,  this  is  no  reason  why  better  and  more  en- 
lightened magistrates  should  spare  the  guilty.  Tlie  whole 
discussion  proves  that  the  arguments  for  toleration,  both 
from  Scripture  and  reason,  were  not  unknown  to  him,  for 
he  tries  to  answer  them.  He  makes  his  appeal,  in  great 
part,  to  the  Old  Testiiment.  Guizot  thus  pronounces  upon 
the  case  of  Servetus  and  Calvin  :  "  It  was  their  tragical 
destiny  to  enter  into  mortal  combat  as  the  champions  of 
two  great  cmises.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
Calvin's  cause  was  the  good  one ;  that  it  was  the  cause 
of   morality,   of   social   order,   of   civilization.     Servetus 

'  We  have  «Irojuly  cited  hi«  letter  to  Farel,  of  Febmary  13, 1B46.  After  the  ar- 
iwit  of  Sen-elun,  Calriu  wrote  to  Farel  (Angnst  20,  1553),  Baying:  "I  hop« 
(apero)  the  sentenc*  will  at  least  be  capital;  but  desire  the  atrocity  of  the  punish < 
Beat  to  be  abated."  He  wished  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  not  by  fire.  Calvin 
published  an  elaborate  work  in  defense  of  the  proceeding.  Henry  has  mw 
InaiUted  the  above  passage:  see  Dyer,  L\f*  <^  Calem,  p.  338. 
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was  the  representative  of  a  system  false  in  itself,  super 
ficial  under  the  pretense  of  science,  and  destructive  alike 
of  social  dignity  in  the  individual,  and  of  moral  order  in 
human  society.  In  their  disastrous  encounter,  Calvin 
was  conscientiously  faitliful  to  wiiat  he  believed  to  be 
truth  and  duty ;  but  he  was  hard,  much  more  influenced 
by  violent  animosity  than  he  inuigined,  and  devoid  alike 
of  sympathy  and  generosity.  Servetus  was  sincere  and 
resolute  in  his  conviction,  but  he  was  a  frivolous,  pre- 
somptuous,  vain,  and  envious  man,  capable,  in  time  of 
need,  of  resorting  to  artifice  and  untruth.  Servetus  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  few  martyrs  to  in- 
tellectual liberty ;  whilst  Calvin,  who  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  those  who  did  most  toward  the  establishment  of 
religious  liberty,  had  the  misfortune  to  ignore  his  adver- 
sary's right  to  hberty  of  belief."'  The  forbeamnce  of 
Calvin  toward  Laelius  Socinus  has  been  sometimes  ron- 
sidered  a  proof  that  he  was  actuated  by  personal  vindic- 
tiveness  in  relation  to  Servetus.  But  Calvin,  widely  as 
he  might  differ  from  Socinus,  recogni/ed  in  him  a  sobriety, 
a  moral  respectability,  which  he  wholly  missed  in  the 
restless,  visionary,  passionate  physician  of  Villeneuve. 
It  was  the  diversity  of  character  in  the  two  men,  and  the 
different  methods  which  they  adopted  to  spread  their 
ioctrines,  much  more  than  any  resentment  which  Calvin 
might  feel  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Servetus  — 
whom  he  looked  down  upon  as  a  •wild,  mischievous 
dreamer  —  that  made  him  so  courteous  and  lenient  to 
Socinus. 

The  execution  of  Servetus,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, was  approved  by  the  Christian  world.  Bullinger, 
the  friend  and  successor  of  Zwingle,  justified  it.  Even 
Melanctlion  gave  it  his  sanction.  The  rise  of  infidel  and 
fiuoatical  sects  in  the  path  of  the  Reformation,  as  an  inci- 
dental consequence  of  the  movement,  and  the  disposition 

1  Bt.  Louu  and  Caltm,  o.  six.  p.  89ft, 
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of  opponents  to  identify  it  with  these  manifestations, 
made  the  Protestants  the  more  solicitous  to  demonstrate 
their  hostility  to  them,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  principal 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  rejecting  infant  bap- 
tism, and  in  the  terms  of  his  proposition  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  world  with  God,  Servetus  was  at  one  with 
the  Libertine  free-thinkei-s.  "  He  held  with  the  Ana- 
baptists," said  the  Genevan  Senate,  and  must  suffer ;  ^  al- 
though Servetus  asserted  that  he  had  always  condemned 
the  opposition  made  by  the  Anabaptists  to  the  ci\il 
magistrate. 

The  conflict  wth  the  Libertine  faction  did  not  end  with 
the  (Mudemnation  of  Servetus.  The  courage  and  determi- 
nati(<a  of  a  Hildebrand  were  requued  to  stem  the  opposi- 
tion whicli  Calvin  had  to  meet.  An  attempt  to  overtlu'ow 
the  power  of  the  Consistory,  by  interposing  the  authority 
of  the  Senate,  was  only  baffled  by  his  resolute  refusal 
to  admit  to  the  Siicrament  persons  judged  to  be  unworthy. 
Finally,  the  efforts  of  the  Libertine  party  culminated 
in  1555,  in  an  armed  conspiracy  under  the  lead  of  Perrin, 
who  had  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  this  insurrection  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  party.  In  the  preface  to  Lhe  Psalms,  Calvin 
makes  a  pathetic  reference  to  the  stormy  scenes  wliich  he 
—  by  nature  "  unwarlike  and  timorous "  —  had  been 
compelled  to  pass  through  ;  to  the  sorrow  which  he  felt 
in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  save ;  and  to  the  multiplied  calumnies  that  hia 
enemies  persistently  heaped  upon  him.^    "  To  my  power," 

1  Cpon  Uie  life  and  opinioas  of  Sen'etus,  and  Uie  circmnstances  of  his  trial 
ud  death,  Me  Moslielm,  KtUergetehichte,  ii.  (1748,,  and  tfeut  fiac/iriehlm  vuh 
dem  berSlimltn  rpan.  Arztr,  M.  SfrvfUt  (1750);  Trcch««l,  Die  Anti-trinilnritr, 
tod  art.  "  Scrret "  in  Heriog'«  RiaUEnc. ;  Dyer,  Lift  of  Calvin,  chs.  ix.  and  x.; 
Henry,  Ltben  Caldfu,  in.  i. ;  Baur,  Dit  chrisll.  Lthre  ton  d.  Drtitinigktit,  etc., 
U  iii.  p.  &4  Mq.;  Donier,  Kn^ificUungtch*  d,  Lehre  tfm  d.  Ptmnn  Christi,  ii.  649 
acq.  The  Irllcrs  of  Servetus  to  CalWn,  togetter  with  the  Minutes  of  his  Trial 
at  Geneva,  are  given  in  (he  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Culvin  (by  Banm, 
Cunilz,  and  Kcus!),  vol.  viii.  (1870). 

■  KAmpschultesUtes  that  when  the  pestilence  raged  al  GvOMTa  ia  t543,CalTl> 
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he  says,  "  which  they  envy  — ^  O  that  they  were  the 
cessors  I  "  "  If  I  caimot  persuade  tliem  while  I  am 
alive  that  I  am  not  avaricious,  my  death,  at  least,  will 
convince  them  of  it."  His  entire  property  after  hia  death 
amoiuited  to  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  ! 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  waging  this  domestic 
contest,  he  was  exerting  a  vast  influence  as  a  religious 
teacher  Avithin  the  city  and  over  all  Europe.  Besides 
preaching  every  day  of  each  alternate  week,  he  gave 
weekly  three  theological  lectures.  His  memory  was  so 
extensive  that  if  he  had  once  seen  a  person,  he  recognized 
him  immediately  years  afterwards,  and  if  interrupted 
while  dictating,  he  could  resume  his  task,  after  an  inter- 
val of  houi-a,  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it,  without 
aid  from  his  amanuensis.  Hence,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
course, even  upon  the  prophets,  where  numerous  histori- 
cal references  were  involved,  without  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  with  nothing  before  him  but  the  text.  Being 
troubled  \vith  asthma,  he  spoke  slowly,  so  that  his  lec- 
turas,  as  well  as  many  of  his  sermons,  were  taken  down, 
word  for  word,  as  they  were  delivered.  Hundreds  of 
auditoi-s  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe  flocked  to 
Geneva  to  listen  to  his  instructions.  Protestant  exiles  in 
great  numbers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  influence,  of 
whom  Knox  was  one,  found  a  refuge  there,  and  went  back 
to  their  homes  besiring  the  impress  which  be  had  stamped 
upon  them.  Under  Calvin's  influence,  Geneva  became  to 
the  Romanic,  what  Wittenberg  was  to  the  Lutheran 
nations.  The  school  of  which  Citstellio  was  the  head  did 
not  flourish  after  he  left  it ;  but,  in  1558,  a  gymnasium 
was  established,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Academy 

declined,  fru.n  fear,  to  go  to  tbe  pc^t-house  to  mini.iter  to  the  sick  and  dying 
{JohonH  Calriii,  i.  484.)  But  Beza,  tUan  vrbom  there  iii  no  better  vrilnes!,  state* 
that  Cnlvin  offered  himwif  for  this  scr^'ice,  but  the  .Senate  would  not  permit 
him  tf  undertake  it  Vita  Calvini,  ix.  For  other  contemporary  proof,  see  Bon- 
net, J.stUrs  </  Cnlrin,  i.  334.  n.  3.  See  also  Henry,  ii.  4-3.  But  KampschuIU 
himaelf  quotes  thi;  act  of  the  Council,  withholding  CaU-in  from  this  senric<^ 
vfaich  iOTolTcd  almost  certain  death  (p.  486,  n.  8). 
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of  Theology  was  founded,  and  Beza,  placed  over  it.  The 
writimjs  of  Calvin  were  circulated  in  every  country  of 
Europe.  By  his  correspondence,  moreover,  his  powerful 
uifluence  was  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  reformatory  movement  everywhere.  In  England  and 
France,  in  Scotland  and  Poland  and  Italy,  on  the  roll  of 
his  correspondents  were  princes  and  nobles,  as  well  aa 
theologians.  His  counsels  were  called  for  and  prized  in 
matters  of  critical  importance.  He  writes  to  Edward  VI, 
and  Elizabeth,  to  Somerset  and  Cranmer.  But  especially 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation  in  France  his  agency 
was  predominant.  Geneva  was  the  hearthstone  of  French 
Protestiuitism.  It  was  there  that  its  preachers  were 
trained.  The  principal  men  in  the  Huguenot  party 
looked  up  to  Calvin  as  to  an  oracle.  But  he  was 
strongly  averse  to  a  resort  to  arms  and  to  a  dependence 
on  political  agencies  and  expediejits.  His  instincts  were, 
in  this  respect,  in  full  accord  with  those  of  Luther.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  connection  with  the 
Huguenot  struggle,  without  nai-rating  the  entii-e  history  of 
the  French  Reformation. 

In  the  concluding  years  of  Calvin's  life,  he  had  the 
Batisfaction  of  seeing  Geneva  delivered  from  faction,  and 
the  institutions  of  education,  which  he  had  planted,  in  a 
flourishing  conihtion.  The  grievous  maladies  that  afflicted 
him  did  not  move  him  to  diminish  the  prodigious  labors 
which,  to  other  men  in  like  circimistances,  would  have  been 
unendurable.  It  had  been  his  habit  when  the  day  had 
been  consumed  in  giving  sermons  and  lectures ;  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  consistory  over  which  he  presided ;  in  attend- 
ing upon  the  Senate,  at  their  request,  to  take  part  in  their 
deUberations ;  in  receiving  and  answering  letters  that 
.joured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter ;  in  conferring  with 
tlie  numerous  visitors  who  sought  his  advice  or  came  to 
him  from  different  countries — it  liad  been  his  habit, 
vlien  night  came,  to  devote  himself,  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
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to  the  studies  which  were  ever  most  accordant  with  hi« 
taste,  and  to  the  compoaitioii  of  his  books.  For  a  long 
time,  in  the  closing  period  of  his  life,  he  took  but  one 
meal  in  a  day,  and  this  was  often  omitted.  He  studied 
for  hours  in  the  morning,  preached  and  then  lectured,  be- 
fore taking  a  morsel  of  food.  Too  weak  to  sit  up,  he  dic- 
tated to  an  amanufnsis  from  his  bed,  or  transacted  busi- 
ness with  those  who  came  to  consult  him.  When  liis 
body  was  utterly  feeble,  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  shad- 
ow, his  mind  lost  none  of  its  clearness  or  energy.  No 
complaint  in  reference  to  his  physical  sufferings  was  heard 
from  him.  His  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit  triumphed  over 
all  physical  infirmity.  From  his  sick-bed,  he  regulated 
the  affairs  of  the  French  Reformation.  When  he  could 
no  longer  stand  upon  his  feet,  he  was  carried  to  church  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  a  session  of  the 
Senate.  Seeing  that  his  end  was  near,  he  desired  to  meet 
this  body  for  the  last  time.  A  celebrated  artist  has  de- 
picted the  interview  upon  the  canvas.  The  councilors 
gathered  about  his  bed,  and  he  addressed  them.  He 
thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor  which  they  had 
granted  to  him,  and  craved  their  forgiveness  for  outbreak- 
ings  of  anger  which  they  had  treated  with  so  much  for- 
bearance. He  could  say  with  truth,  tJiat  whatever  might 
be  his  faults,  he  had  served  their  republic  with  his  whole 
Boul.  He  had  taught,  he  said,  with  no  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty respecting  his  doctrine,  but  sincerely  and  honestly, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.  "  Were  it  not  so,"  he 
»dded,  "  I  well  know  that  the  wrath  of  God  would  im- 
pend over  my  head."  Courteously  and  solenmly,  in  a 
paternal  tone,  he  warned  them  of  the  need  of  humility 
and  of  faithful  vigilance  to  keep  off  the  dangers  that 
might  threaten  the  State.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  the  mind 
and  witlk  of  each  one  of  you,  and  know  that  ye  have  all 
need  of  atlmonition.  Much  is  wanting  even  to  the  best 
of  you."     He  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took 
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each  one  by  the  Land,  as  with  tears  they  parted  from  him. 
Two  days  afterwards,  he  met  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and,  ha^ang 
offered  prayer,  spolce  to  them.  He  began  by  saying  that 
it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  not  in  so  bad  a  case  as 
he  supposed.  "  But  I  assure  you,"  he  added,  "in  all  my 
former  illnesses  and  sufferings,  I  have  never  felt  myself 
so  weak  and  sinking  as  now.  When  they  lay  me  down 
upon  the  bed,  my  senses  fail  and  I  become  faint."  He 
referred  to  his  past  career  in  Geneva.  When  he  came  to 
this  Church  there  was  preaching,  and  that  was  all.  They 
hunted  up  the  images  and  burnt  them,  but  of  a  Reforma- 
tion there  was  nothing  ;  all  was  insubordination  and  dis- 
order. He  had  been  obUged  to  go  through  tremendous 
conflicts.  Sometimes  in  the  night,  he  said,  to  terrify  him, 
fifty  or  sixty  shots  had  been  fired  before  his  dooi, 
"  Think,"  he  said,  "  what  an  impression  that  must  make 
upon  a  poor  scholar,  shy  and  timid  as  I  then  was,  and  at 
the  bottom  have  always  been."  This  last  statement  re- 
specting his  natural  disposition,  he  repeated  two  or  three 
times  with  emphasis.  He  iidverted  to  his  banishment 
and  stay  in  Strasburg,  but  on  his  return  the  difficultiea 
were  not  dimuiished.  They  had  set  their  dogs  on  him, 
with  the  cry  :  "  Seize  him  I  seize  him  I  "  and  his  clothes 
and  his  flesh  had  been  torn  by  them.  "  Although  I  am 
nothing,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  know  that  I  have  pre- 
vented more  tlian  three  hundred  riots  which  would  have 
desolated  Geneva."  He  asked  their  pardon  for  his  many 
faults ;  in  particular  for  his  quickness,  vehemence,  and 
readiness  to  be  angry.  In  regard  to  his  teaching  and  his 
writings,  he  could  say  that  God  had  given  him  the  grace 
to  go  to  work  earnestly  and  systematically,  so  that  he  had 
act  knowingly  perverted  or  erroneously  interpreted  a 
single  passage  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  written  for  no 
perso  lal  end,  but  only  to  promote  the  honor  of  God.  He 
gave  them  various  exhortati'>ns   relating  to  the  oblJga 
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fcions  of  tlieir  office ;  then  took  them  each  by  the  hand 
and  "  we  parted  from  him,"  says  Bezji,  "  with  om-  eyei 


bathed  in  tears, 


hearts 


on 


of  unspeakable  grief." 
54.  His  piercing  eye 
r».'talned  its  brilliancy  to  the  last.  Apart  from  this,  his 
face  had  long  worn  the  look  of  death,  and  its  appearance, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Beza,  was  not  perceptibly  changed 
after  the  spirit  had  left  the  body.  His  last  days  were  of 
a  piece  with  his  life.  His  whole  course  has  been  com- 
pared by  Vinet  to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  tree  from 
another,  or  to  a  chain  of  logical  sequences.  He  was  en- 
dued with  a  marvelous  power  of  understanding,  although 
the  imagination  and  sentiments  were  less  roundly  de- 
veloped. His  systematic  spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the 
founder  of  an  enduring  school  of  thought.  In  this  chiir- 
acteristic  he  may  be  compared  with  Aquinas.  He  has 
been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  was  a  perfectly  honest  man.  He  subjected  his 
will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover it.  His  motives  were  pure.  He  felt  that  God  was 
near  liim,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  obey  the  direction 
Df  Providence.  The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  his  soul ;  not 
a  slavish  fear,  but  a  principle  such  us  animated  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  combination  of  his 
•jualities  was  such,  th.^t  he  could  not  fail  to  attract  pro- 
ound  admiration  and  reverence  from  one  class  of  minds, 
a.nd  excite  intense  antipathy  in  another.  There  is  no 
one  of  the  Reformers  who  is  spoken  of,  at  this  late  day, 
with  so  much  personal  feeling,  either  of  regard  or  aver- 
sion. But  whoever  studies  his  life  and  writings,  especially 
the  few  pa8s.HgC3  in  which  he  lets  us  into  his  confidence 
and  appears  to  invite  our  sympathy,  will  acquire  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  and  a 
tender  consideration  for  his  errors. 

In  Calvinism,  considered  as  a  theological  system,  and 
contrasted  with  other  t^pes  of  Protestant  theology,  there 
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IB  one  characteristic,  pervading  principle.  It  La  that  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  not  only  his  unlimited  control, 
within  the  sphere  of  mmd,  as  well  as  of  matter,  but  the 
determination  of  Ris  will,  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
salvation  of  some,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  others  to 
perdition. 

In  the  constitution  which  Calvin  created  at  Geneva,  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  hght  which  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
casts  upon  it,  were  two  capital  errors.  First,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church,  its  discipline  over  its  members,  was 
carried  into  the  details  of  conduct,  extended  over  personal 
ind  domestic  life,  to  such  a  degree  as  unwarrantably  to 
curtail  individual  liberty.  Secondly,  the  power  of  coer- 
cion that  was  given  to  the  civil  authority  subverted 
freedom  in  religious  opinion  and  worship. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Calvinism  is  acknowledged,  even 
by  its  foes,  to  have  promoted  powerfidly  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  ?  One  reason  lies  in  the  boundary  line  which 
t  drew  between  Church  and  State.  Calvinism  would 
lot  surrender  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  Church  to  the 
civil  authority.^  Whether  the  Church,  or  the  Govern- 
ment, should  regulate  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  admit  or  reject  communicants,  was  the  ques- 
tion which  Calvin  fought  out  with  the  authorities  at  Gen- 
eva. In  this  feature,  Calvinism  differed  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  civil  rulers  to  the  Church,  as  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Zwingle,  as  well  as  of  Luther,  and 
from  the  Anglican  system  which  originated  under  Henry 
VTII.  In  its  theory  of  the  respective  powers  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Magistrate,  Calvinism  approximated 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
France,  In  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  wherever 
Calvinism  was  planted,  it  had  no  scruples  about  resisting 
the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.     This  principle,  in  the  long 

>  Calvin  condemDB  Heniy  VTII.  for  styling  hiouelf  the  head  of  the  Angticaa 
^unb.    Kaminchulte,  i.  971. 
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run,  would  inevitably  conduce  to  the  progress  of  civil 
freedom.  It  is  certain  that  the  distinction  between 
Church  and  State,  which  was  recognized  from  the  con- 
version of  Conatantine,  notwithstanding  the  long  ages  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  that  were  to  follow,  was  the 
first  step,  the  necessary  condition,  in  the  development  of 
religious  liberty.  First,  it  must  be  settled  that  the  State 
■hall  not  stretch  its  power  over  the  Church,  within  its 
proper  sphere ;  next,  that  the  State  shall  not  lend  ita 
power  to  the  Church,  as  an  executioner  of  ecclesiastical 
laws. 

A  second  reason  why  Calvinism  has  been  favorable  to 
civil  liberty,  is  found  in  the  republiciin  character  of  its 
church  organization.  Laymen  shared  power  with  min- 
isters. The  people,  the  body  of  the  congregation,  took 
an  active  and  responsible  part  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  all  otlier  officers.  At  Geneva,  the  alUance  of  the 
Church  with  the  civil  authority,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  Calvin  was  placed,  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  real  power  of  the  people  in  church  affairs. 
Calvin  did  not  realize  his  own  theory.  But  elsewhere, 
especially  in  countries  where  Calvinism  had  to  encounter 
the  hostility  of  the  State,  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  system  had  full  room  for  development.  Men  who 
were  accustomed  to  rule  themselves  in  the  Church,  would 
alaim  the  same  privilege  in  the  commonwealth. 

Another  source  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism,  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  has  been  derived  from 
its  theology.  The  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler,  and  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
minutest  incidents  and  obligations  of  human  life,  which 
is  fostered  by  this  theology,  dwarfs  all  earthly  potentates. 
An  intense  spirituality,  a  consciousness  that  this  life  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  human  existence,  dissipates 
the  feeling  of  personal  homage  for  men,  however  high 
their  station,  and  dulla  the  lustre  of  all  earthly  grandeur 
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CalTmism  and  Romanism  are  the  antipodes  of  eadi 
other.  Yet,  it  ia  cnrions  to  observe  that  the  effect  of 
these  opposite  systems  upon  the  attitade  of  men  towards 
the  ciyil  authority,  has  often  been  not  dissimilar.  Bat 
the  Calvinist,  unlike  the  Romanist,  dispenses  with  a  hu- 
man priesthood,  which  has  not  only  often  proved  a  power- 
ful direct  auxiliary  to  temporal  rulers,  but  has  educated 
the  sentiments  to  a  habit  of  subjection,  which  renders 
submission  to  such  mlers  more  &cile,  and  less  easy  to 
■bake  off. 


M 


CHAPTER  VUL 
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I'HE  long  contest  for  Grallican  rights  had  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  poijea  in  France,  but  it  had  not  weakened 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy 
itself,  and,  in  the  feeling  of  the  people,  was  indissolubly 
associated  with  it.'  Tlie  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the 
riicological  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  the  Pariiament,  which 
had  together  maintained  Gallican  liberty,  were  united  in 
stem  hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations.  The  Concordat 
concluded  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  after  the  battle 
of  Marignano,  gave  to  the  King  the  right  of  presentation 
to  vacant  benefices ;  to  the  Pope,  the  first-fruits.  It  ex- 
cited profound  discontent,  and  was  only  registered  by 
Parliament  after  prolonged  resistance  and  under  a  pro- 
test. It  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  had 
been  deemed  the  charter  of  Gallican  independence ;  but 
it  weakened  the  Catholic  Church,  only  as  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  incompetent,  unworthy  persons,  favorites  of 
the  court,  into  ecclesiasticiil  offices,  and  thus  increased  the 
necessity  for  reform.*  In  Southern  France  a  remnant  of 
the  Waldenses  had  survived,  \nd  the  recollection  of  the 
Catharists  was  still  preserved  in  popular  songs  and  leg- 
ends. But  the  first  movements  towards  reform  emanated 
from  the  Humanist  culture. 

A  literary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in  France 

I  Banke,  FraiulmKhe  Ga(Aiehtt  ronxAmlteA  im  16.  u.  17.  Jaki^andni,  i.  1 10. 
'  On  the  corruption  consequent  upon  the  Concordat^  see  Hauke,  Franzdrntckt 
SetMchU,  i.  131. 
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througli  the  lively  intercourse  with  Italy,  which  subsisted 
under  Louis  XII,  and  Francis  I.  By  Francis  especially, 
Italian  scholars  and  artists  were  induced  in  large  num- 
bers to  take  up  their  abode  in  France.  Frenchmen  like- 
wise visited  Italy  and  brought  home  the  classical  culture 
whicli  they  acquired  there.  Among  the  scholars  who 
cultivated  Greek  was  Budasus,  the  foremost  of  them, 
whom  Erasmus  styled  the  "  wonder  of  France."  After 
the  "  Peace  of  the  Dames  "  was  concluded  at  Cambray, 
in  1529,  when  Francis  surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V  , 
a  throng  of  patriotic  Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the 
Spanish  rule,  streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  hterature  and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and  scholars 
found  ill  the  king  a  liberal  and  enthusiastic  patron.  The 
new  studies,  especially  Hebrew  and  Greek,  were  opposed 
by  aU  the  might  of  the  Sorboime,  the  leader  of  which  wa« 
the  Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  associates  were  on  the 
watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was  suspected  of 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  was  immediately 
accused  and  subjected  to  persecution.  Thus  two  parties 
were  formed,  the  one  favorable  to  the  new  learning,  and 
the  other  inimical  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tional theology.^ 

The  Father  of  the  French  Reformation,  or  the  one 
more  entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any  other,  ia 
Jacques  Lefc^vre,  who  was  bom  at  Etaples,  a  little  vil- 
lage of  Picardy,  about  the  year  1455,  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  having  become  a 
master  of  arts  and  a  priest,  spent  some  time  in  Italy. 
After  his  return  he  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Paris,  wa«  active  in  publishing  and  commenting  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  original 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  printing  books  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  mystical  productions 


>  Weber,  GctchichlUehe    Dartttlbmg    d.    Calvi 
Slaat,  p.  33  ieq. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages.  Leffivre  was  honored  among  the 
Humanists  as  the  restorer  of  philosophy  and  science  in 
the  University.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit, 
in  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentarj-  on  the  Psalms,  and 
in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  As  early 
aa  about  1512,  he  said  to  his  pupil  Farel :  "  God  will 
renovate  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  witness  of  it ; " 
and  in  the  last  named  work,  he  says  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  betoken  that  a  renovation  of  the  Church  is  near  at 
hand.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  gn\tuitou8  justification, 
and  deals  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  and  suffi- 
cient authority.  But  a  mystical,  rather  than  a  polemical 
vein  characterizes  him ;  and  while  this  prevented  him 
from  breaking  with  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  sharp- 
aess  of  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  were  adapted 
to  produce.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri^onnet,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  who  held  the  same  view  of  justification  with  Le- 
fSvre,  and  fostered  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  his  diocese. 
The  enmity  of  the  Sorbonne  to  LefSvre  and  his  school 
took  a  more  aggressive  form  when  the  writings  of  Luther 
began  to  be  read  in  the  University  and  ebewhere.  The 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  set  their  faces  against  every 
deviation  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas.  Reuch- 
lin,  having  been  a  student  at  Paris,  had  hoped  for  sup- 
port there  in  his  conflict  with  the  Dominicans  of  C<ilogne ; 
but  the  Paris  faculty  declared  against  him.  In  1521  they 
sat  in  judgment  on  Luther  and  condemned  him  as  a  her- 
tio  and  blasphemer.^  Heresy  was  treated  by  them  as  an 
offense  against  the  State ;  and  the  Parliament,  the  highest 
judicial  tribimal,  showed  itself  prompt  to  carry  out  their 
decrees  by  the  infliction  of  the  usual  penalties.  The 
Sorbonne  formally  condemned  a  dissertation  of  Leffivre 
on  a  point  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  which  he  had 
controverted  the  traditional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel,  G^ 
rard  Rouasel,  and  othei  preachers,  found  an  asylum  with 

*  Uetancthot  replied.    Bcckendorf,  i.  18fi. 
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Bri90imet.  Lefevre  translated  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Vulgate,  and,  in  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  explic- 
itly pronounced  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the 
individual  might  interpret  for  himself,  and  declared  justi- 
fication to  be  through  faith  alone,  without  human  works 
or  merit.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux  aspired  to  become  an- 
other Wittenberg.'  At  length  a  commission  of  Parlia- 
ment was  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  heretics  in  that 
district.  Bri^ounet,  either  iutimidated,  as  Beza  asserts, 
or  recoiling  at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from  the 
Church,  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Luther  and  of  hia 
opinions,  and  even  acquiesced  in  the  persecution  which 
fell  upon  Protestantism  within  his  diocese.*  Lefevre 
fled  to  Strasburg,  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Francis  I., 
but  ultimately  took  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the 
King's  sister,  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.^ 

Margaret,  from  the  first,  was  favorably  inclijied  to  the 
new  doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the  coart. 
The  mother  of  tlie  King,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  tlie  Chan- 
cellor Duprat,  were  aUies  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  were 
of  the  class  of  persons,  numerous  in  that  age,  who  en- 
deavor to  atone  for  private  vices  by  bigotry,  and  by  the 
persecution  of  heterodox  opinions.  Margaret,  on  the 
contrary,  a  versatile  and  accomplished  princess,  cherished 
a  mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  beyond  Brii^onnet 
in  her  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  But 
this  very  spirit  of  mysticism,  or  quietism,  produced  in  her 
mind  an   indifference  as  to  external  rites  and  forms  of 


'  Itenri  Martin,  UUtJiire  de  Fmnee,  riii.  149. 

'  Data,  Ilitloire  f:ccl.  d.  KijIittM  Rtf.  au  Royaumt  dt  Francr,  livn  i.  (1580). 
The  lut  books  of  Uiia  work  are  br  auoUier  band,  but  written  under  tiia  9Ter- 
•ight  of  n«za.     llcrzog,  Rtal-Encycl.  art.  "  Beza." 

'  The  middk  palli  which  Ron&ael  and  others,  who  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
joBtification  br  faith,  but  remained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  endearorad 
o  take,  is  exhibited  by  Schmidt  in  liis  work,  Gerard  Rountl,  pridicattur  dt 
la  Reint  Margutritt  da  Nnrarre  (ISlS),  and  in  the  articles,  \>y  the  same  author, 
te  Herzog'a  Reai-EMgcL,  "  Brifonaei,"  "Q^rard  RoumeL"  and  "Uargaretba 
«sa  Orleass  " 
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eodeaiastical  order ;  so  that  while  she  received  the  Prot- 
estant idea  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  of  the  direct  per* 
sonal  communion  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  she  was  not 
moved  to  withdraw  from  the  mass,  or  separate  formally 
from  the  old  Church.  There  was  a  warm  friendliness  for 
the  Reforming  preachers,  a  disposition  to  protect  them 
against  their  enemies,  a  type  of  piety  that  no  longer  rel- 
ished the  invocivtion  of  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  vari- 
ous other  pecuUarities  of  the  Cathohe  Ritual,  yet  left  the 
sacraments  and  the  pohty  of  the  Church  unassiuled.  The 
passionate  attachment  of  Margaret  to  her  brother,  of 
which  80  much  has  been  said,  illustrates  her  nature,  in 
which  sensibiUty  had  so  lai^e  a  place.'  The  authoress  of 
a  rehgious  poem,  the  "  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,"  which 
was  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of 
the  Sorboniie,  and  of  many  devotional  hymns ;  she  also 
composed,  when  in  middle  life,  the  "  Heptameron,"  a 
series  of  tales  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the 
moral  reflections  and  warnings  are  a  weak  antidote  to 
the  natural  influence  of  the  narratives  themselves.^  Be- 
fore tlie  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alentjon, 
and  wliile  she  was  a  widow,  she  exerted  her  influence  to 
the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestants, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne.  After  her  marriage 
to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued, 
in  her  own  httle  court  and  principaUty,  to  favor  the  re- 
formed doctrine,  and  its  professors.  Occasionally  her 
pecidiar  temperament  led  her   to   entertain   hospitably 

>  See  the  judicious  remarks  of  Henri  Martin,  riii.  83,  n.  i.  tl.  Gcnin,  in  his 
Bt^Umtnt  (1  la  notice  mr  Marrpitrite  d'Ani/ouicme,  which  forms  the  preface  Ui 
th«  NouveKv  Ltttrtt  rfr  la  Heine  de  la  Navarre,  has  civcn  un  iiiiprolmble  ver- 
(ion  of  thi«  "triste  mystere,"  which  attributes  a  culpable  intention  to  the  sister. 
An  opposite  view  is  presented  by  Michelct,  La  Reforme,  p.  17B. 

'  See  the  brief  but  admirable  remarks  of  Professor  Morlcy,  in  bis  intcrwt- 
mgr  hiof^rapliy  of  Clcnunt  Mamt  (lyindon,  1871),  i.  272.  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tnlion  of  tiic  manners  of  the  French  nobility  at  this  time,  that  Margaret  .ihoula 
be  the  writer  of  these  sKiries,  and  that  her  daughter,  the  virtuous  and  nobla 
Jeanne  d*.Albert,  sliould  tiave  published  them  in  the  first  correct  edition.  Sa« 
Merle  d'A     'gn(,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Tvnt  of  Calvin,  ii.  170. 
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enthusiasts  who  concealed  an  antinomian  license  under  a 
mystical  theory  of  gospel  liberty.  Calvin  wrote  to  her 
on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  her  complaint  respecting 
the  language  of  his  book  against  this  sect.'  Ho  some- 
where speaks  of  her  attachment,  and  that  of  her  friends, 
to  tlie  Gospel,  as  a  phitouic  love.  Yet,  the  drift  of  her 
influence  appears  in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the 
heroic  Jeatnic  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
the  readiness  of  the  people,  over  whom  MiU'garet  imme- 
diately ruled,  to  receive  the  Protestant  faith.  Her  mar- 
riage to  tJie  King  of  Navarre,  and  retirement  from  the 
French  court  were  preceded  by  the  return  to  England  of 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  her  service,  Anne  Boleyn, 
whose  triigical  history  is  so  intimately  conjiected  with  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  into  England.* 

Francis  I.,  whose  generous  patronage  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters,  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of  Sci- 
ence," had  no  love  for  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  Parliament, 
or  for  the  monks.  He  entertained  the  plan  of  bringing 
Erasmus  to  Paris,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
stitution of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible  ^vith  liis  mother 
and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitious  avei-sion  to  the  lead- 
ers of  reform.  He  estabUshed  the  college  of  "  the  three 
languages,"  in  defiance  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Faculty  of 
Theology,  and  the  Parliament,  found  in  the  King  and 
court  a  hindrance  to  their  persecuting  policy.  It  was  in 
Uie  face  of  his  opposition  that  the  Sorbonne  put  the  trea- 
tise of  LefSvre  on  their  list  of  prohibited  books.  It  was 
not  through  any  agency  of  the  King  that  the  company 
of  reforming  preachers  in  Meaux  was  dispersed.  The 
revolt  of   the  Constable  Bourbon   made  it  necessary  for 

'  The  treatise.  Centre  la  Stele  f'antat',ique  tt  Furietue  dtt  LUeriint*  71a  m 
duenl  SpiritutU  (1544).     Calvin'f  Letter  in  in  Bonnet,  i.  429. 

'  The  Letters  of  Margaret  have  been  published  by  JL  Uc'nin,  Ltttru  tie  Mar- 
jturile  it  AngouUme  (IMl)  ;  NoutttUt  LtUret  dt  la  JRelne  de  ATiiran-e  (1843). 
To  the  flrtt  of  thew  collectiona  i<  prefixed  a  full  biographical  introductiao 
Her  churai'lir  and  career  are  deacril>ed  by  T»  Polenz,  Gtck.d.  FrantdtiMli 
froi.,  i.  199  Kq. 
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Francis  to  conciliate  the  clergy  ;  and  the  battle  of  Pavia 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  and  the  regency  oj 
his  mother,  gave  a  free  rein  to  the  persecutors.  An  in- 
quisitorial court,  composed  partly  of  laj'men,  was  ordained 
by  Parliament.  Heretics  were  burned  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  provinces.  Louis  de  Berquin,  who  combined  a  cul- 
ture which  won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus,  with  the 
religious  earnestness  of  Luther,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Tlie  King,  however,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  Margaret,  set  hun  free.  The  fail* 
ore  of  Francis,  in  his  renewed  struggle  in  Itiily,  embold 
ened  the  persecuting  party.  Berquin,  who  had  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  Beda,  tlie  leader  of  the 
heresy-hunting  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Sorbonne, 
was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  this  time  perished, 
before  the  King  could  interpose  to  save  him.  The  theo- 
logical antagonists  of  Reform  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor 
to  put  restrictions  upon  the  professors  in  the  college  for 
the  ancient  languages,  and  even  to  lampoon,  in  a  scliolas- 
tic  comedy,  the  King's  sister,  against  whom  they  threw 
out  charges  of  heresy,  besides  condemning  her  book,  the 
"  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul."  Francis  was,  at  this  time, 
holding  a  conference  with  Clement  VIL,  in  Provence,  and 
on  his  return  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  treatment 
of  his  sister.  He  authorized  Gerard  Roussel  to  preach 
freely  in  Paris  j  and  when  Beda  raised  an  outcry  against 
his  sermons,  Francis  caused  Beda  to  be  banished  and 
prosecuted  for  sedition.     He  died  in  prison,  in  1537. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  doubtful  what  course  France 
would  take  in  the  great  religious  conflict  of  the  period. 
In  1534,  Henry  VHL  separated  England  from  the  Papacy, 
and  made  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Cliurcb.  Tliia 
event  made  a  profound  impression  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Since  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  Papacy  had  lost 
the  half  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  then  Denmark 
(in  1626),  then  Sweden  (in  1527),  and  now  England 
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The  Netherlands  were  deeply  agitated,  and  the  ctnfla- 
gration  which  Luther  had  kindled  was  si)r<.>ading  into 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom 
was  lost  to  Rome ;  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
Romanic  nations  ?  It  was  inevitable  that  all  eyes  should 
be  turned  to  France,  and  to  its  ICing.*  Early  in  1534, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  to  negotiate  in  person  with 
Francis.  Margaret  corresponded  with  Melani'thon,  whom 
she  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  France.  The  Landgraye 
restired  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  his  possessions,  and 
in  \\  iiftemberg  the  two  forms  of  worship,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic,  were  made  free.  Francis  I.  had  approached 
nearer  to  the  Protestants ;  and  the  de^itli  of  Clement 
VIL,  in  September  of  this  year  (1534),  had  released 
Francis  from  his  political  ties  ■with  the  Medici  and  the 
Papacy.  The  \'iolent  spirit  of  the  champions  of  the 
Papacy  in  Paris,  the  offensive  proceedings  of  monks  in 
Orleans  and  elsewhere,  had  produced  a  reaction  unfavor- 
able to  their  cuuse. 

An  eminent  modem  historian  of  France  has  depicted 
the  three  rival  systems,  Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Reformation,  which  were  presented  to  the  choice  of 
France,  and  were  represented  in  three  individuals,  who 
happened  to  be  tc^ther  for  a  moment  in  Paris  —  Calvin, 
Rabfdais,  Loyola."''  This  interesting  passage  of  Martin 
suggests  a  few  observations  which,  however,  are  not 
wholly  in  accord  with  his  own.  Calvinism  was  a  product 
of  the  French  mind.  In  its  sharp  and  logical  structure 
it  con-esponded  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  intel- 
lect. In  its  moral  earnestness,  in  its  demand  for  the 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it  found  a  response  in 
the  consciences  of  good  men.  But  Calvinism  was  the 
radical  type  of  Protestantism ;  it  broke  abruptly  and 
absolutely  with  the  past,  and  must  for  this  reason  en- 
counter a  vast  might  of  opposition  from  traditional  feel- 
1  Hmri  HMlin,  riii.  180.  *  Ibid.,  U4 
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ings,  from  sacred  or  superstitious  nssociatlonB.  Tbe 
dogma  of  predestination,  which  Calvinism  put  in  the 
forefront  of  its  tlieology,  would  stir  up  the  hostility  ot 
men  in  whom  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  Renaissance  was  predom- 
inant, not  to  speiik  of  other  classes.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
defect,  that  Calvinism  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  religious 
toleration.  In  Ihe  midst  of  their  own  sufferings,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  preachei-s  of  France  invoiced  the  arm  of  tlie  magis- 
trate to  suppress  and  punish  Anabaptists,  Servetians, 
and  the  like,  not  as  disturbers  of  civil  order,  but  as 
heretics.  But  stronger  than  any  other  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Calvinistic  Reform  was  the  amendment  of 
life  which  it  required.  It  was  too  stem,  unrelenting  a 
foe  of  sensuality  to  make  itself  tolerable  to  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  in  the  court  and  out  of  it,  who 
could  liave  endured  easily  its  doctrinal  formulas  and  have 
submitted  to  its  metliod  of  worship.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  Calvinism  was  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Cathol- 
icism, tbe  reawakened  zeal  for  the  traditions,  tbe  au- 
thority, tbe  Imaginative  worship  of  the  old  religion  ;  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  which  found  an  embodi- 
ment in  Loyola  and  his  famous  society.  With  this 
spirit  France  as  a  nation,  France  left  to  its  natural  im- 
pulses and  affinities,  did  not  sympathize.  Between  these 
raiglity  contending  forces,  which  more  and  more  were 
coming  into  conflict,  was  the  literary,  philosophical,  scep- 
tical temper  of  the  Renaissance,  which  found  an  expres- 
sion in  that  strangest  of  writers,  Rabelais,  whose  extraor- 
dinary genius  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  profonndest 
students  of  literature,  whose  influence  upon  the  French 
language  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Dante  upon  the 
Italian,  and  who  veiled  under  a  mask  of  burlesque  fiction  — 
of  filth  and  I'ibaldry,  too,  we  must  add  —  his  ideas  upon 
human  nature,  society,  education,  and  religion.  The 
follies  of  monks  and  priests,  tbe  sophistry  and  ferocity 
of  the  Sorbonne,  he  lashea  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
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needed  powerful  protectors  to  save  him  from  their  wrath. 
His  own  religion  does  not  extend  beyond  a  theism,  in 
which  even  personal  immortality  has  no  clear  recognition. 
It  is  doubtlfsg  tme  that  one  type  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  France  at  that  day  is  reflected  on  the  pages  of  Gar- 
gantua  and  Pantagruel.  A  little  later,  a  scepticism  of 
a  somewhat  modified  type,  yet  a  genuine  product,  like- 
wise, of  the  Renaissance,  ajjpears  in  Montivigne.  What- 
ever attractions  this  species  of  philosophical  scepticism, 
or  of  natural  religion,  may  have  for  the  French  mind,  it 
was  too  intangible  in  form,  it  had  too  httle  of  earnestness 
and  courage,  to  mediate  between  the  two  resolute  com- 
batants who  were  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  France. 
Much,  if  not  everythuig,  depended  on  the  path  which 
the  hesitating  monarch,  Francis  I.,  would  conclude  to 
take.  The  French  monarchy,  it  has  been  said,  which  had 
been  emancipated  politically  from  Rome  since  Philip  the 
Fair,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  becoming  Protestant.'  But 
at  least  it  had  much  to  gain  by  preserving  its  independ- 
ence ;  by  refusing  to  enlist  in  the  reactionary,  repressive 
policy  of  Spanish  Catholicism  ;  by  declining  to  partake  in 
a  work  in  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  the 
leading  part.  But  Francis  I.  did  not  assume  a  distinct 
and  independent  position.  He  did  not  embrace  Protes- 
tantism ;  he  rlid  not  consistently  throw  himself  upon  the 
side  of  ultramontane  Cathohcism.  Now  partially  toler 
ating  the  Reformation,  and  now  persecuting  it  with  base 
cruelty,  he  adhered  to  no  definite  policy.  By  this  un- 
decided and  vacillating  attitude  he  brought  upon  his 
country  incalculable  miseries,  civil  wars  in  which  France 
became  "  not  the  arbiter,  but  the  prey,  of  Europe,"  and 
its  soil  "  the  frightful  theatre  of  the  battle  of  sects  and 
nations."  "  His  dynasty  perished  in  blood  and  mire," 
uid  France  would  have  perished  with  it,  had  not  this 
late  been  arrested  by  a  statesman  and  warrior  whom 
Providence  raised  up  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  his  country.' 
>  Hi^et,  quoted  by  Rrnri  Ktrtin,  riii.  318.  *  Martin,  p.  217 
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Notwithstanding  his  friendly  professions  to  the  Luther* 
ons,  it  soon  appeared  that  if  Francis  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  a  Reformation  after  the  Erasmian  type,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  or  ujxm  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  Church, 
the  topics  which  his  sister,  in  her  writings,  had  avoided. 
Nor  had  he  any  disposition  to  countenance  movemente 
that  involved  a  religious  division  in  his  kingdom.  As 
long  as  rehgious  dissent  was  confined  to  men  of  rank  and 
education,  the  King  might  discountenance  the  use  of 
force  to  repress  it ;  but  when  it  penetrated  into  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  the  case  was  different.  Unity  in 
religion  was  an  element  in  the  strength  of  his  monarchy, 
of  which  he  boasted.  He  prized  the  old  maxim,  "  Un  roi, 
nn  foi,  un  loi."  When,  therefore,  in  October,  1534,  in- 
considerate zealots  posted  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
in  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  King's  chamber  at 
Blois,  placards  denouncing  the  mass,  he  signalized  his 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  coming  to  Pari"*  to 
take  part  in  solemn  religious  processions,  and  in  the 
burning,  with  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  of 
eighteen  heretics.  Yet  again  he  showed  himself  anxious 
to  cement  a  political  alliance  with  the  German  Protes- 
tants, and  even  entered  into  negotiations  looking  to  a 
onion  of  the  opposing  religious  parties.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  invite  Melancthon  to  Paris  to  help  forward  the  en- 
terprise. He  claimed  that  the  persons  who  had  been  put 
to  death  were  fanatics  and  seditions  people,  whom  the 
■afety  of  the  State  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy.  In 
truth,  the  Grand  Master,  Montmorenci,  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Toumon,  active  promoters  of  persecution,  had  per- 
suaded hira  that  the  posting  of  the  placards  was  the  first 
step  in  a  great  plot  of  Anabaptists,  who  designed  to  do 
in  France  what  they  had  done  in  Miinster.'  But  the 
anwillingness  of  Francis  to  produce  a  schism,  or  to  place 

>  Henri  Hutin,  riii.  933. 
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himself  in  ixi.tagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church  obliged  him 
to  give  his  approval  to  a  rigid  statement  of  doctrine,  iu 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  views,  which  the  Sorbonne 
put  forth,  in  tlio  form  of  a  direction  to  preachers.'  IIo 
even  did  not  lift  a  finger,  in  1545,  to  pveveut  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  unoiYending  Waklensian  subjects. 
His  governing  aim  was  to  uphold  the  ptiwer  of  France,  and 
ti)  withstand  and  reduce  tlie  power  of  the  Emperor.  Hence 
he  cultivated  the  friendship  and  assisted  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  m  Germany,  while  he  was  inflicting  impris- 
onment and  death  upon  their  brethren  in  Fnmce.  It  was 
not  partiality  for  Protestantism,  but  hostility  to  Charles, 
that  moved  him ;  and  so  strong  was  this  sentiment,  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Turks, 
for  the  sake  of  Aveakening  his  adversary.  On  the  whole, 
during  the  reign  of  Francis,  Protestant  opinions  found 
not  a  little  favor  atnong  tlie  higher  classes.  Fur  a  while, 
it  was  Lutlieranism  that  was  adopted.  But  Luther  was 
t<x)  thoroughly  a  German  to  be  congenial  to  the  French 
mind.  It  was  Calvinism,  as  soon  as  Calvinism  arose, 
which  attracted  the  sympathies  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
accepted  the  Protestant  faith. 

Farel  and  Calvin  were  both  fugitives  from  perae- 
cutinn  in  France.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  from  his 
banishment  in  1541.  More  and  more  Geneva  became 
an  asylum  for  Frenchmen  whom  intolerance  drove  from 
their  countrj'.  Many  of  them  came,  wearing  the  scars 
which  the  instruments  of  torture  had  left  upon  them. 
As  the  victims  of  rehgious  cruelty  emerged  from  the 
grasses  of  the  Jura  and  caught  sight  of  the  holy  city, 
they  fell  on  their  knees  with  thanksgivings  to  God.' 
From  thirty  printing-oflBces  of  Geneva,  Protestant  works 
were  sent  forth,  which  were  scattered  over  France  by 
colporteui's  at  the  peri!  of  their  lives.  The  Bible  in 
French  was  issued  in  a  Uttle  volume,  which  it  was  easy 

I  lUnke,  i.  116.  *  Siimoodi,  Hutoirt  da  Fnmfoit,  xiil.  U  Mq. 
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to  hide ;  also,  the  Psalms,  in  the  version  of  Clemen  I 
Marot,  with  the  intei-linoar  music  of  Goudimel.'  Calvin 
was  indefatigable  in  exhorting  and  encouraging  his  coun- 
trymen by  his  letters.  Preachers  who  were  ti-ained  at 
his  side  returned  to  their  country  and  ministered  to  the 
little  clmrches  whicli  long  held  their  worship  in  secret. 
The  Reformation  spread  rapidly,  especially  in  the  South 
of  France.  The  spectacle  of  godly  men  of  pure  lives, 
led  to  the  stsike,  while  atheists  and  scoffers  were  tolerated 
if  they  would  go  to  the  mass,  alienated  many  from  the 
old  religion. 

Henry  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  had  no 
Bjrmpiithy  with  Protestantism.  He  might  support  the 
Protestants  abroad  when  a  political  object  was  to  be 
gained,  as  when  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Maurice  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  was  about  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Emperor ;  but  at  home  he  cooperated  with 
the  Sorbonne,  who  were  more  and  more  busy  in  their 
work  of  extirpating  false  doctrine  by  burning  the  hnoks 
and  persons  of  its  professors.  Tlie  rage  of  the  conimon 
people,  and  even  the  holy  horror  of  licentious  courtiers, 
were  excited  by  fictitious  tales  of  abominable  vice  which 
was  said  to  be  practiced  in  the  meetings  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. To  be  objects  of  this  sort  of  calumny  has  been 
a  common  experience  of  sects  which  have  been  obliged  to 
conduct  their  rites  in  secrecy.* 

Yet  in  this  reign  the  Protestant  opinions  made  great 
progress.  In  1558,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  two 
thousand  places  of  reformed  worship  scattered  over 
France,  and  congregations  numbering  four  hundred  tiiou- 
sand.  They  were  organized  after  the  Presbyterian  form, 
and  were  adherents  of  the  Genevan  type  of  doctrine.     In 

1  See  on  eloquent  puuge  on  the  iaflaence  of  Geneva  in  Hichelet,  Guerre*  de 
Bdigion,  p.  108. 

*  Such  accusations  were  brought  againsit  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lik< 
charges  were  brought  against  the  early  Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Oik 
kon,  n.  ch.  xv. 
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1559  they  ventured  to  hold  a  general  synod  ia  Paris, 
wheie  they  adopted  their  confession  of  faith  and  deter- 
mined the  method  of  their  chiircli  organization. 

After  Henry  concluded  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau- 
Camhresis,  by  which  his  conquests  in  Italy  and  in  the 
Netherlands  were  given  up  to  Spain,  and  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  to  be  married  to  Philip  II.,  and  his  sister, 
Margaret,  to  the  Uuke  of  Savoy,  he  commenced  with 
fresh  vigor  the  work  of  persecution.  It  was  involved  in 
this  treaty  that  the  two  kings  should  unite  in  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy.  "  The  King  of  France,  which,  since 
the  reverses  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the  first  power  in 
Europe,  bought,  at  the  price  of  many  provinces,  tlie  rank 
of  Lieutenant  of  t!ie  King  of  Spain  in  the  Cathohc 
party."  ^  He  unexpectedly  presented  himself  in  a  session 
of  Parliament,  where  a  milder  policy  had  begun  to  find 
advocates,  and  ordered  the  two  members  wlio  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  most  emphatically  on  that  side  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  Bastile.  He  dccliired  that  he  would  make 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  his  principal  business,  and  by 
letter  threatened  the  Parliament  and  inferior  courts  in 
case  they  showed  any  leniency  to  heretics.  But  in  a  tilt 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riages, a  splinter  from  the  spear  of  Montgomeiy,  the 
Captain  of  his  Guards,  struck  his  eye  and  inflicted  a 
deadly  wound.  It  seemed  to  the  Protestants  that  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  peril  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  waa 
stretched  out  to  deliver  them  ('1559). 

Thus  far  persecution  had  failed  of  its  design.  "  The 
fanatics  and  the  pohticians  bad  thought  to  annihilate 
heresy  by  the  number  and  atrocity  of  the  punishments : 
they  perceived  with  dismay  that  the  hydra  multiplied 
itself  under  tlieir  blows.  They  had  only  succeeded  in 
exalting  to  a  degree  unheard  of  before,  all  that  there  are 
af  heroic  powers  in  the  human  soul.  For  one  martyi 
1  Ibrtin,  riii.480. 
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who  disappeared  in  the  flames,  there  presented  ihemselvM 

a  hundred  more  :  men,  women,  children,  marched  to  theif 

punishment,  singing  the  Psulms  of  Marot,  or  the  Canticle 

of  Simeon  — 

Rappclez  rotre  Servitcur, 
Seigneur!  j'ai  ru  votie  Sauraur. 

Many  expired  in  ecstasy,  insensible  to  the  refined  cruel- 
ties of  the  savages  who  invented  tortures  to  prolong  their 
agony.  More  than  one  judge  died  of  consternation  or  re- 
/  morse.  Others  embraced  the  faith  of  those  whom  they  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  The  executioner  at  Dijon  was  converted 
at  the  foot  of  the  pyre.  All  the  great  phenomena,  in  the 
most  vast  proportions,  of  the  first  days  of  Christianity, 
were  seen  to  reappear.  Most  of  the  victims  died  with 
the  eye  turned  towards  that  New  Jerusalem,  that  holy  city 
of  the  Alps,  where  some  had  been  to  seek,  whence  others 
had  received  the  Word  of  God.  Not  a  preacher,  not  a 
missionary  was  condemned  who  did  not  salute  Calvin 
•  from  afar,  thanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so 
beautiful  an  end.  They  no  more  thought  of  reproaching 
Calvin  for  not  following  them  into  France  than  a  soldier 
reproaches  his  general  for  not  plunging  into  the  mclce."  * 
We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  that  con- 
verted the  Huguenots  into  a  political  pai'ty.  With  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  the  widow  of  the  late  king  and  the  mother  of 
his  successor,  hoped  to  gratify  her  ambition  by  ruling  the 
kingdom.  The  daughter  of  Lorenzo  II.,  of  Florence,  ,ind 
the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  her  chiklliood  Jiad  been  passed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  duplicity,  and  she  had  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  unprincipled  maxims  of  the  Italian  school  of 
politics.  The  death  of  the  Dauphin  had  made  her  husband 
the  heir  of  the  throne ;  but  his  aversion  to  her  was  such 
that,  at  an  earlier  day,  when  it  was  supposed  that  r.o  chil- 
dren would  spring  from  her  marriage,  there  was  an  idea 
1  Hmrtin,  vui.  480. 
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of  Bending  her  back  to  Italy.  She  had  to  pay  assiduoua 
court  to  the  mistresses  of  her  fatlief-in-law  and  her  hus- 
band. Even  after  the  birth  of  her  children  and  after  her 
husband  ascended  the  throne,  she  did  not  escape  from  her 
Jmniiliiiting  position.  She  was  dependent  upon  the  good 
offices  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Henry's  mistress,  for  the 
maintenance  of  relations  with  her  husband,  wliose  repug- 
nance to  her  was  partly  founded  on  physical  peculiarities, 
which  were  derived  from  her  profligate  father  and  which 
entailed  a  diseased  constitution  upon  her  children.'  Ac- 
customed from  early  childhood  to  hide  her  tlioughts  and 
feelings  ;  without  conscience  and  almost  without  a  heart ; 
cai'ing  little  for  religion  except  to  hate  its  restraints, 
Catharine  had  nursed  her  dream  of  ambition  in  secret.^ 
But  the  fact  that  Francis  was  legally  of  age,  though  practi- 
cjvlly  in  his  minoritj',  disappointed  her  hope.  It  imme- 
diately appeared  that  the  young  King  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  family  of  Guise.  Claude  of  Guise  had 
been  a  wealthy  and  prominent  nobleman  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marignano,  and  in  the 
subsequent  contests  with  Charles  V.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, liad  acquired  great  power  under  Henry  II. :  the 
Duke  as  a  military  leader,  especially  by  the  successful 
defense  of  Metz  and  the  taking  of  Calais ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal as  Confessor  of  the  King,  whose  conscience,  Beza 
says,  he  carried  in  his  sleeve.  Their  sister  had  married 
James  V.  of  Scotland  ;  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart, 
who  was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
age,  was  wedded  to  the  youtliful  King,  Francis  II.  He  waa 
weak  in  mind  and  body,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke,  both  of  them  aspiring  and  adroit 

■  Micbclet,  Gurrrtf  de  Rrtiijion,  p.  43. 

3  Anquctil  strives  to  paint  Catharine,  in  some  points,  ia  ■  1cm  unfavonbl* 
Ight.    L'Etprit  d(  In  Lif/ue,  i.  6i.      Slie  is  characterized  by  the  Due  d'Aomai* 
u  being  "without  affections,  without  principles,  aod  irthout  anruplea."     Bit- 
bry  of  the  Printu  of  Condi,  i.  86. 
17 
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men,  with  the  aid  of  the  vigorous  and  beantiful  yitnng 
Queen,  to  maintain  a  complete  ascendency  over  him. 
The  Cardinal  was  supreme  in  the  affau-s  of  State,  the 
Duke  in  the  military  department.  It  was  an  association 
of  tlie  soldier  and  the  diplomatist,  the  lion  and  the  fox, 
for  their  common  aggrandizement.  The  Guises  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  champions  of  the  old  religiim,  although 
they  at  first  adoj)teil  the  policy  of  withstanding  Charles 
V.  through  an  alliance  with  the  Pope.  They  had  large 
hopes  of  acquiring  power  in  Italy,  and  assumed  to  inherit 
the  claim  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  Naples.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  their  first  step  was  to  induce  the  King 
to  give  a  courteous  dismissal  to  the  Grand  Constable, 
Montmorenci,  who,  with  his  numerous  relatives,  had  been 
the  rivals  of  the  Guises  and  had  shared  with  them  tlie 
offices  and  honors  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  by  the  sup- 
port of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  one  of  whose  daughters  had 
married  their  brother,  that  the  Guises  were  enabled  first 
to  make  themselves  the  equals  and  then  the  superiors  of 
Montmorenci,  whom  they  greatly  outstripped  in  political 
sagacity.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great  nobles  of 
France  would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government 
practically  usurped  by  persons  whom  they  considered  up- 
starts, who  had  seized  on  places  that  did  not  belong  to 
them  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  Guises  centered  in  two  families,  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Chatillon.  The  three  brothers  of  the 
former  house  were  princes  of  the  blood,  being  descended 
by  a  collateral  line  from  Louis  IX.  Anthony  of  Ven- 
dome,  the  eldest,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Jeamie  d'Al- 
bret,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  wore  the  title  of  King  of 
Navarre,  had  been  moved  to  take  the  side  of  the  Protes- 
tants, but  was  a  man  of  weak  and  vacillating  character. 
He  had  no  loftier  hope  than  to  get  back  from  Spain  hi* 
1  Henri  Martin,  viii.  363. 
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principality  of  Navarre,  or  to  provide  himself  with  an 
equivalent  dominion  elsewhere.  The  second  brother, 
Charles,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  was  of  a  similar  temper- 
ament. The  third,  Louis,  Prince  of  Condd,  was  a  brave 
man,  not  mthout  noble  qualities,  but  rash  in  counsel,  and 
not  proof  against  the  enticements  of  sensual  plejisure. 
Tiie  Protestant  wives  of  these  men,  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  the  Princess  of  Cond<;,  a  niece  of  the  Constable,  had 
more  firmness  of  religious  conviction  than  their  husbands. 
The  three  brothers  of  the  house  of  Chatillon,  sons  of 
Louisa  of  Montmorenci,  the  sister  of  the  Constable,  were 
men  of  a  nobler  make.  These  were  Odet,  Cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  Daudolot,  Colonel  of  the 
Cisidfiine  infantry.  Coligny  had  acquired  great  credit  by 
nitroduciug  strict  discipliue  into  the  French  infantry,  and 
by  valor  at  St.  Qucntin  and  elsewhere.  In  all  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character  that  constitute  human  great- 
ness, he  was  without  a  peer.  His  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  cause  was  sincere  and  immovable. 

That  the  Bourbons  and  the  great  nobles  who  were  con 
nected  with  them  should  seek  the  support  of  the  perse- 
cuted Calvinists,  and  that  the  latter,  in  turn,  should  seek 
for  deliverance  through  them,  was  natural.'  The  Guises 
were  virtual  usurpers,  who  had  taken  the  station  that  be- 
longed to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
were  persecutors.  The  nobles,  their  antagonists,  and  their 
Protestant  co-religionists  had  a  common  cause.  There 
was  a  union  of  political  and  religious  motives  to  bind 
them  all  together.  If  political  considerations  had  a  gov- 
erning weight  with  Anthony  of  Navarre  and  some  other 
leaders,  this  was  the  misfortune,  and  a  heavy  misfortune 
it  proved,  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  it  was  not  their  fault. 
While  it  is  vain  to  ignore  the  influence  of  pohtical 
aspirations,  it  is  a  greater  error  of  some  writers,  like 
Davila,  to  ascribe  the  whole  movement  of  the  Huguenot 
1  Banke,'  i.  Ui. 
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leaders  to  motives  of  this  character.^  There  waa  ou  thdi 
part  a  thorough  opposition  to  the  cniel  persecution  of  the 
Calviiiists,  and  an  attachment  to  their  cause,  whicli,  if  it 
was  inconstant  in  some  cases,  proved  in  others  a  profound 
and  growing  conviction,  such  as  no  terrors  and  no  sacriiicefl 
could  weaken. 

Calvin,  hke  the  Lullieran  reformei-s,  preaclied  the  do<^ 
trine  of  obedience  to  rulers,  and  uncomplaining  submission 
to  suffering  and  death.'  For  forty  years  the  unoffending 
Huguenots  had  .acted  on  this  principle  and  submitted  to 
indescribable  indignities  and  cruelties,  inflicted  often  by 
men  who  in  their  own  daily  lives  violated  every  command- 
ment of  the  decalogue.  But  even  Calvin  held  that  Chris- 
tians might  lawfully  tiike  up  arms,  under  authorized 
leaders,  to  overthrow  usurpation.  We  shall  see,  more- 
over, that  it  was  the  unchecked  atrocities,  not  of  magis- 
trates, but  of  their  subjects,  acting  without  color  of  law, 
that  kindled  the  flames  of  ci\'il  war.  But  in  France,  aa 
in  Germany,  during  this  period,  the  reluctance  of  the 
Protestants  to  abandon  the  ground  of  passive  resistance 
and  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  the  indecision  of  the 
Protestants  on  this  question,  more  than  once  cost  them 
dear. 

Tlie  conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  a  plot,  of  which  a  French 
gentleman.  La  Renaudie,  was  the  most  active  contriver, 
to  dispossess  the  Guises  of  their  position  by  force  and  to 

'  Davlla  {Storia  dcllt  Guerre  Ciril'  di  Frnncia)  deflcril)«9  a  formal  meeting  in 
Vendomc,  al  whicli  Cond<5  and  others  advocated  an  open  war,  but  Collgny 
ersiiaded  Uiem  to  adopt  a  more  crafty  policy.  Dovilo  makes  the  eoniipiracy 
jf  Anilniise  the  result  of  Uiis  conference.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  such  ■ 
conference  vas  ever  held.  See  the  Marching  criticism  of  Dat-il*  by  Ranke, 
Franz.  Gettrtiifhle,  v.  3  seq. 

»  See  Henry,  iii.  548,  and  Beil.,  p.  154  seq.  Speaking  of  the  counsel  which 
ae  gave  in  reference  to. the  Amboi«c  conspiracy,  Calvin  says:  "Cependant  lej 
limeiilativns  estoyent  grandes  de  I'inhumanit*  quon  exer?oit  pour  abolir  la 
religion :  niesme  d'hcure  en  heure  on  attendoit  une  horrible  bouchcrie,  pour 
extemiiner  tons  les  povres  fideles."  He  says,  that  he  replied,  thai  if  a  singit 
Irop  of  blood  were  shed,  rivers  of  blood  would  flow  over  Europe ;  mcreo ver 
that  it  is  Letter  "  for  us  all  to  perish  a  hundred  tunes,  than  that  the  name  (f  thi 
tdbareni*  «f  the  Gospel  should  bo  exposed  to  such  opprobrium." 
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place  tlie  control  of  tlie  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  •  Condd  appears  to  have  been  privy 
to  it.  Coligny  refused  to  take  part  in  it ;  Calvin  tried  to 
dissuade  La  Renaudio  from  executing  his  project,  which 
the  Reformer  sternly  disapproved,  unless  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  not  Cond6  alone,  but  the  first  of  them  in  rank, 
were  to  sanction  it,  and  Parliament  were  to  join  with 
them.'  The  Guises  were  forewarned  and  forearmed,  and 
took  a  savage  revenge,  not  only  upon  the  conspirators,  but 
upon  a  great  number  of  innocent  Protestants,  whom  the 
conspirators  had  invited  to  the  court  to  present  their 
petitions,  but  who  had  no  further  complicity  in  the 
undertaking  (1560). 

The  commotion  of  which  this  abortive  scheme  was  an 
impressive  sign,  had  the  effect  to  moderate  for  the  mo- 
ment the  policy  of  the  Cardinal.  The  prisons  were 
opened  and  the  Protestants  set  at  liberty.  The  Edict  of 
Romoi-antin,  in  1560,  still  forbade  all  Protestant  assem- 
blies for  worship,  but  proceedings  against  individuals  on 
account  of  their  faith  were  to  be  dropped.  The  tares,  it 
was  said,  had  become  too  strong  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
field.  The  Protestants  made  an  appeal  for  liberty  to 
meet  together  for  worship.     Their  petition  was  boldly 


'  Sec  Calvin's  letter,  cited  above,  on  the  subject  (April  16, 1661),  in  Henrf, 
HL  SI;  Bcil.,  p.  153.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Iji  Rcnaiidie  represented 
Cond^  to  b«  the  silent  leader  of  the  enterprise.  That  be  was  is  generally  aa- 
nuned,  and  probably  with  truth.  Henri  Martin,  viii.  Hi  seq.  Sismondi,  -TTs- 
Idre  lie*  Fratifait,  xviii.  132.  Dae  d'Aumale,  Ifittory  of  the  Princet  of  Condi, 
i.  66.  It  is  so  stated  by  Ik'M,  H'utoirt  Jet  Eglittt  Rif.,  i.  250.  Ranke  says: 
"Mit  hijtorischer  Bestimmthcit  litsBt  rich  selbst  nicht  sagen  ob  Tji  Renaudie 
rich  mit  Cond<  verabrcdct  hatte."  (i.  147.)  Ranke  adverts  to  the  denial  of 
Cond^;  but  he  only  denied  that  he  had  been  a  party  in  any  enterprise  ni/mjut 
the  King  or  the  Stale.  He  would  not  have  admitted  that  the  Conspiracy  of  Ani- 
boise  was  directed  aprainst  either.  See  Mrs.  Marsh's  interesting  work.  The  Prm 
Itef.  m  France  (London,  1847,,  i.  142,  n.  Brantdme,  who  rises  to  something 
ike  enthusiasm  in  praising  the  virtues  of  Coligny,  says  that  the  conspirators  wera 
|>rerented  by  his  known  probity  and  sense  cf  honor  from  imparting  to  him  their 
Kcret.  J.et  Ffommet  fOuttrt*,  I  tii.  xx.  'M.  'Admiral  de  Chastillon).  Bian- 
trme  compares  Coligny  and  Guise,  as  taptdariea  (be  says)  place  togatber  tw« 
iiamonds  of  ezqniiito  beaotr 
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presented  to  tlie  King  in  an  Assembly  of  Notables  at 
Fontaim-bleau  by  Coligny,  who  haA  t'spoused,  but  not  y«t 
publidy  professed,  the  new  opinions.  At  the  same  time, 
a  demand  was  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  Stiitea  General, 
to  consider  the  finances  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  for  a  National 
Council  to  regidate  the  afifairs  of  religion.  The  Cardinal 
was  obliged  to  acquie.scx>.  The  Guises  now  extrt«!d  all 
their  influence  to  combine  an  overwhelming  party  against 
the  Protestants  and  the  Bourbon  princes.  Calvin  ad- 
hered to  his  principle  and  discountenanced  all  violence  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  inclined  to  take 
possession  of  churches ;  but  he  sought  to  persuade  the 
princes  to  collect  the  nobles  of  Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  Normandy,  and  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would 
of  itself,  without  bloodshed,  break  down  the  power  of 
their  antagonists.  The  frivolous  Anthony  of  Navarre 
was  not  equal  to  so  manly  an  undertaking.  Summoned 
by  the  court  to  Orleans,  he  went  with  Condd.  They 
went,  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  they  placed  themselves, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  friends  and  the 
entreaties  of  their  wives.  Conde  was  put  under  arrest, 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  ui  the  Amboise  Conspiracy. 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  deprived  of  his  officers  and 
guards,  and  surrounded  Avith  soldiers  and  spies.  The 
Deputies  of  the  Estiites,  iis  they  arrived,  found  everything 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  were  to  be  compelled, 
at  the  outset,  to  sign  a  Catholic  creed.  Tlie  same  test 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  chevaliers  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  the  French  cardinals,  the  prelates,  the  nobles, 
and  the  royal  officers  present  at  Orleans.  The  la}Tnen 
who  should  refuse  to  sign  this  formulary  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  offices  and  estates,  and  the  next  day 
sent  to  the  stake.  Ecclesiastics  were  to  be  remanded  to 
their  own  order  for  trial  and  judgment.  It  was  expected 
that  Coligny  and  Dandelot,  and  probably  their  brother 
the  Cardinal,  would  be  involved  in  this  destruction  of  th* 
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Protestant  leaders.  The  same  creed  was  to  be  imposed 
on  all  officials  and  pastors  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  requirement  was  to  be  enforced  by  boilies  of  soldiers, 
who  were  to  march  through  the  land.  The  dominion  of 
tlie  Catliolic  Church  was  to  be  at  once  establialied.  The 
Guises  pushed  forward,  with  all  possible  rapidity,  the 
process  against  Conde,  who  was  charged  with  high  trea- 
son.^ He  was  condemned,  and  the  10th  of  December  was 
the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Just  then,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1560,  the  young  King  suddenly  died.  Once 
more  the  Protestants  felt  that  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence had  saved  them.  "  When  all  was  lost,"  said  Beza, 
"  behold  the  Lord  our  God  aw(ike  I " 

The  opportunity  of  the  Queen  Mother  had  come  at 
last.  The  question  whether  her  second  son,  Charles  IX., 
was  in  his  minority,  could  not  be  doubtful.  She  assumed 
tlie  practical  guardianship  of  him,  and  with  it  a  virtual 
regency.  The  plan  of  the  Guises  to  crush  the  house  oi 
Bourbon,  and  their  supporters,  by  a  single  blow,  had 
failed.  L'Hospital  e^lj'  convinced  the  Queen  that  it 
was  for  her  interest  to  liberate  Cond(S,  and  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  which  had  barely 
failed  of  attaining  to  absolute  control.  The  Duke  was 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  retain  the  supremacy,  which  the 
Cardinal,  his  brother,  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish.  The 
King  of  Navarre  became  Lieutenant-general.     The  Con- 

>  That  the  existence  of  this  plot  was  credited  br  the  Hugaenot  leaden  ad 
mit*  of  no  doubt.  For  the  evidence  of  its  reality,  which  appears  to  he  sufficient. 
Me  Ucnri  llartin,  ix.  54.  n.  Ranke  says:  "  Ich  babe  manches  gefunilen,  wo- 
dnrch  dieae  Bchanptungen  "  —  the  reports  of  the  conspiracy  —  "  bestiitigt,  nichta 
wodurch  sie  ganx  ausser  Zweifel  geselzt  wiirden."  i.  150.  Martin  says:  "The 
authenticity  of  the  plot,  as  to  its  substance,  is  not  doubtful.  The  Guises  sent  aa 
Car  as  Turkey  to  induce  the  Sultan  not  to  hinder,  by  any  diversion  against  the 
Austrian  States,  the  work  of  the  destmction  of  heretics.  The  interminabU 
discussions  as  to  the  premeditation  of  5'  Burthohmtw,  interesting  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  are  extremely  vain  from  the  moral  point  of  vievr.  T?i« 
St.  BirOiobmuK  —  that  is  to  say,  the  extermmation  of  the  heretics  by  fune, 
epen  or  vith  tlie  aid  of  stratagem  —  had  always  been  in  the  heart  of  the  chiefs  of 
iba  pen«cutiDg  party.   They  auaaocred,  wheo  they  could,  juat  as  they  bunaiL" 
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Btal)le  Monttnorenci  recovered  tlie  direction  of  military 
affiiir.s.  Init  tJie  Guises  kept  their  places  in  the  Council, 
and  Duke  Francis  retained  the  post  of  master  of  the 
royal  household.  The  Huguenots,  as  they  came  to  b« 
called,'  were  powerful  in  numbers,  and  still  more  in  the 
character  of  their  party.  Entire  counties  were  almost 
wholly  Protestant.  They  were  strong  among  the  nobles 
and  educated  class.  Many  rich  merchants  adhered  to 
them.  But  their  largest  support  was  from  the  intelligent 
middle  classes,  the  artisans  in  the  cities ;  althougli  not  a 
few  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  seen  the  world,  and 
were  practiced  in  bearing  arms,  were  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks.  In  a  representation  made  to  the  Pope,  in  1561, 
by  the  middle  party  of  French  prelates,  it  was  stated 
that  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom 
were  Protestants.  That  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
exterminate  them,  and  that  both  parties  should  make  up 
their  minds  to  live  together  in  peace,  was  the  eon\'ictJ'>n 
of  a  few  dispa.ssionate  and  fur-sighted  men,  among  whom 
was  the  Chancellor  L'Hospitiil,  who  had  been  called  tc 
his  office  after  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  who  put 
forth  his  best  exertions  to  recommend  this  wise  and  hu- 
mane policy.  His  tolerant  views  were  reflected  in  edicts 
of  the  States  General  at  Orleans,  where,  also,  sound  re- 
forms were  adopted  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but 
these  measures  were  resisted  by  Parliament,  and  by  the 
Catholics  attached  to  the  Guises.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
was  joined  by  Montmorenci ;  and  they,  with  the  Marshal 


'  Brza  explains  the  origin  of  tlie  name  Ilugncnotj  (i.  869).  At  Tours  then 
wms  a  8up«rftitJou»  belief  thai  the  gliont  of  Hagh  Capet  roamed  through  th« 
city  It  night.  As  the  Protestants  held  their  meetings  in  tiie  night,  they  wen 
derisively  called  Huguenots,  as  if  they  were  the  troop  of  King  Hugh.  As  the 
Oonapiracy  of  Amboise  was  discovered  at  Tonrs,  this  name  at  that  time  ob- 
tained currency.  Tliis  explanation  is  given  by  De  Thou,  Ixxiv.  741.  Other 
writers,  among  Ihrm  Merle  d'Aubign^  (i,  88),  derive  it  from  EtJgtnolt,  the 
name  given  to  the  party  of  freedom  at  Geneva,  who  were  for  an  alliance  with 
Ue  Swiss.  Martin  (viii.  28)  unitp.«  both  cxplimalions.  I.ittn?  {Diet.  Franfaim 
adopta  neither,  but  connecta  the  term  with  the  name  of  a  penon. 
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of  Saint  Andrd,  formed  the  Triumvirate  with  which  the 
feeble  King  of  Navarre  was  tmequaUy  matched.  Strife 
arose  in  the  Council,  between  the  two  parties.  It  was 
arranged,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Protestants,  that  a  great 
religious  conference  should  be  held  at  Poissy  to  see  if  the 
two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement.  In  this  measure 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  concurred,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  the 
Oalvinis'.a  and  the  Lutherans,  and  deprive  the  former  oi 
their  natural  allies  in  the  event  of  a  religious  war,  which 
he  probably  anticipated.  The  elections  from  the  nobility 
and  the  third  estate  for  the  States  General,  which  first  as 
Bembled,  in  1561,  at  Pontoise,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to  Poissy,  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  Guise  fac- 
tion. This  meeting  was  really  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
France.'  The  noblesse  and  the  commonalty  were  united 
against  the  clergy,  and  presented  measures  of  constitu- 
tional reform  of  a  startling  character,  such,  had  they 
been  carried  through,  as  would  have  brought  the  French 
system  of  government  into  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  England,  would  have  carried  the  nation  along  in  one 
path,  and  prevented  the  civil  wars.  The  Pope,  the 
clergy,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  united  in  efforts  to  stem 
the  prevailing  current  towards  compromise  or  peace  be- 
tween the  opposing  confessions.  But  the  religious  collo- 
quy was  held.  It  wiia  in  the  autumn  of  1561.  In  the 
great  Refectory  of  the  Benedictines  at  Poissy,  the  young 
King  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  of  France  — 
Catharine  de  Medici,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince 
f/f  Cond<S,  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court,  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  and  abbots,  doctors  of  the  Sorbonnc,  and 
a  numerous  company  of  leaser  nobles,  with  their  wives 
und  daughters.  In  this  brilliant  concourse,  Theoflore 
fieza  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  preachers  and  elders 
deputed  by  the  Huguenots  to  represent  their  caw«,  and 
>  Buke,  i.  1«4,  166.    Henri  Uaitin,  is.  01. 
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eloquently  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  party  of  reform. 
Boza  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, of  graceful  and  polished  manners,  who  was  at  hi» 
ease  in  the  society  of  the  court,  and,  prior  to  the  public 
conference,  won  the  respect  and  favor  of  many  of  his  au- 
ditors by  his  attractiveness  in  social  intercourse.^  It  was 
something  gained  for  Protestsxntism,  when  such  a  man, 
with  whom  there  could  be  no  reluctance  to  associate  on 
equiil  terms,  was  seen  to  come  forward  in  its  defense. 
But  Beza,  besides  being  an  impressive  speaker,  was  an 
erudite  scholar,  with  his  learning  so  perfectly  at  command, 
that  he  could  not  be  perplexed  by  his  adversaries.  At 
one  Lime  there  was  some  prospect  of  an  agreement,  even 
in  a  general  definition  of  the  Eucharist.  The  final  result 
of  the  interviews,  public  and  private,  that  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  conference,  was  to  convince  both 
parties  that  no  compromise  on  the  points  of  theological 
difference  was  practicable. 

On  the  17th  of  .January,  1.562,  was  issued  the  impor- 
tant Edict  of  St.  Germain.  It  gave  up  the  policy,  which 
had  been  pursued  for  forty  years,  of  extirpating  religious 
dissent.  It  granted  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Prot- 
estants were  to  surrender  churches  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession  and  were  to  build  no  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  might,  until  further  order  should  be 
taken,  hold  their  religious  meetings  outside  of  the  walls 
of  citiea,  by  daj-Iight,  without  arms  in  their  hands ;  and 
theii  meetings  were  to  be  protected  by  the  police.  They 
were  to  pay  regard  to  the  festival  days  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  were  to  assemble  no  consistories  or  synods  with- 
out permission,  were  not  to  enter  into  any  military  organ- 
ization or  levy  taxes  upon  one  another,  and  were  to  teach 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  vrithout  insulting  the  mass  and 
Vther  Cathohc  institutions.    It  was  a  restricted  toleration, 

1  Bezk'i  letter  to  Calrin  (Aagiut  SS,  1561),  deiKribing  his  introductioo  to  th< 
t  lort,  u  given  bj  the  Due  d'Aomale,  i.  App.  p.  871. 
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bat  the  practice  had  been  to  ^ve  to  edicts  of  this  na- 
ture some  latitude  of  constniction.  Calvin  rejoiced  in  it, 
and  the  Calvinists  felt  that  under  it  they  could  convert 
the  nation  to  the  Protestant  faith.  But  the  edict  was 
not  long  observed.  The  papal  legate  and  the  Catholic 
chiefs  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  of  Navarre  to  aban- 
don the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  told  that  the  Pope 
would  annul  his  marriage,  and  that  he  could  then  wed 
Marj',  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  base 
enough  to  countenance  this  proposal.'  The  throne  of 
Sardinia  was  held  out  to  him  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Navarre.  The  only  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
tolerant  pohcy  of  L'Hospital  had  rested  in  the  union  of 
the  Queen  Mother  with  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and 
this  union  was  now  broken. 

The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  resolved  not  to 
acquiesce  in  a  poUcy  of  toleration,  not  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  obtaining  uniformity  by  coercion.  The  massacre  of 
Vassy  was  the  event  that  occasioned  war.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  first  of  March,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Vassy  on  his  way  to  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  a  retinue  of  several  hundred  nobles  and  soldiers. 
The  Protestants  were  holding  their  religious  service  in  a 
spacious  bam.  Thither  he  sent  some  of  his  men,  who 
provoked  a  conflict.  The  rest  of  the  troop  came  to  the 
spot,  tore  off  the  door,  and  with  guns  and  sabres  slaugh- 
tered and  wounded  a  large  number  of  the  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless congregation,  and  plundered  their  houses.  Guise 
looked  on  and  did  not  hinder  the  work.  In  fact,  he  had 
come  to  the  town  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  Huguenot  worship  there.*  Their  preacher,  bleeding 
from  his  wounds,  he  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  The  Duke 
was  received,  especially  in  Paris,  with  acclamations.  The 
Protestants  throughout  France  justly  considered  his  deed 
B  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  Religious  Peace, 

>  Dae  d'Aumsle,  i.  88.  *  Henri  Hutiii,  iz.  US. 
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and  flew  to  arms.  In  every  parish  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  tlie  Huguenots,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty  that  fol- 
lowed have  been  styled,  by  a  French  historian,  the  St. 
Bartholomew  of  1562.  The  Triumvirs  seized  the  ]>ersons 
of  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  King,  and,  either  with  or 
without  their  consent,  conveyed  them  to  Paris,  where  the 
whole  population  were  full  of  hatred  to  the  heretics.  An- 
other massacre  at  Sens,  even  more  cruel  than  that  of 
Vassy,  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  iconoclastic  fury 
on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  attended  with  a 
great  destruction  of  monuments  of  art  and  the  profanation 
of  sepulchres.  It  was  true  of  the  Huguenots  that,  "  less 
barliarous,  in  general,  than  their  adversaries,  toward  men, 
their  rage  was  implacable  against  things" —  against  what- 
ever tliey  considered  objects  or  signs  of  idolatry.^ 

Thus  began  the  series  of  terrible  wars,  which  only  ter- 
minated with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne. 
In  the  devastation  which  they  caused  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  France 
was  a  prey  to  religious  and  political  fanaticism.  The 
passions  that  are  always  kindled  in  civil  wars  were  mad« 
the  more  fierce  from  the  religious  consecration  which  was 
imparted  to  them.  Other  nations,  as  was  inevitable, 
mingled  in  the  frightful  contest,  and  France  had  well-nigh 
lost  ita  independence.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Huguenots  acted  in  self-defense.  As  we  have  said,  their 
connection  with  a  political  party,  whatever  evils  were  in- 
cidental to  it,  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  course 
taken  by  their  antagonists,  who  attacked  at  once  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  rights  of  the  princes  who  pro- 
fessed it.  But  it  was  private  violence  countenanced  by 
the  authorities,  against  which  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms. 
Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  the  Huguenot  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth c«ntury,  sajrs  :  "  It  is  to  be  forever  observed,  that 
tf  long  as  they  put  the  reformed  to  death  under  the  forms  )f 
>  Htnri  Vuiia,  iz.  IM. 
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justice  Lowever  iniquitous  and  cruel  it  was,  they  stretched 
out  their  necks,  but  not  their  liamla  ;  but  when  the  public 
authority,  the  magistrates,  weary  of  their  burnings,  threw 
tlie  knife  into  the  hands  of  the  crowd,  and  by  tumults  and 
great  massacres  took  away  the  venerable  face  of  justice, 
and  caused  neighbor  to  be  slain  by  neighbor  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  drums,  who  could  prevent  the  miserable 
victims  from  opposing  arm  to  arm,  steel  to  steel,  and  from 
taking  the  contagion  of  a  just  fury  from  a  fury  without 
justice?  ....  Let  foreign  nations  judge  whether  we  or 
our  enemies  have  the  guilt  of  war  upon  the  forehead."  ' 

Rouen  was  captured  by  the  Catholics  and  sacked.  There 
the  King  of  Navjirre,  fighting  on  the  Catholic  side,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the 
Protestants,  led  by  Coligny  and  Condd,  were  worsted,  but 
their  power  was  not  broken.  Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  endeavoinng  to  take  Orldans,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Huguenot  nobleman.  The  act  was  con- 
demned by  Calvin,  nor  had  it  the  sanction  of  any  of  the 
Protestant  leadei-s,  however  they  may  have  refrained  from 
exerting  themselves  to  hinder  it.  Coligny  declared  that 
he  had  prevented  the  execution  nf  similar  plots  before, 
that  he  had  no  agency  in  this,  but  that  for  the  six  months 
previous,  from  the  time  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Duke 
and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  had  formed  the  design  to 
destroy  him  and  his  family,  he  liad  ceased  to  exert  him- 
self to  save  the  Duke.  A  year  after  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  the  Edict  of  A  mboise  reestablished  peace  on  terms 
more  favorable  to  the  high  nobles  on  the  Protestant  side 
than  the  preceding  edict,  but  less  favorable  to  the  smaller 
gentry  and  to  the  towns,  iniismuch  as  they  were  allowed 
but  a  single  place  of  worship  in  a  district  or  bailliage. 
Paris  was  excepted  :  there  Protestant  worship  was  not  to 
be  tolerated.      The  capital  became  more  and  mere  a 

>  Agrippa  d'Aubipni?.  Ilut.  UiUrentUt  (1JI8-18).     0.  de  Felice,  But.  dt, 
ProUitaiiU  dt  Franet,  p.  160. 
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BtroTighold  of  Catholic  fanaticism.  The  settlement  waa 
negotiated  by  CondiS,  but  Coligny  refused  to  give  his 
sanction  to  ita  provisions,  which  were  most  unacceptable 
to  the  body  of  the  Protestants,  who  wore  confident  that 
better  terms  might  have  been  made. 

Tills  pacification  could  not  be  of  long  endurance.  The 
Huguenots  sjvw  from  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
court  and  the  hostile  movements  of  their  adversaries  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  observe  it.  They  anticipated 
the  attack  by  themselves  resorting  to  arms ;  a  measure 
which  the  leaders  felt  obliged  to  adopt,  though  not  with- 
out grave  misgivings.  Tliey  extorted  the  Peace  of  Long- 
inmc-au  (1."<)S),  which,  however,  i-eestablished  substan- 
tially the  Edict  of  Pacification.  Conde's  lack  r)f  judgment 
was  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor  in  the  field.' 

Charles  IX.  was  filled  with  chngrin  and  indignation  at 
being  driven  to  make  an  accommodatiua  with  liia  sulijects 
in  arms.  The  bitter  animosity  of  the  Catholics  through 
the  country  was  stirred  up  against  the  Huguenots.  But 
a  few  months  before,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  executed 
Egmont  and  Horn  in  the  Netherlands.  At  Bayonne, 
where  Alva  had  met  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth  of  Spain,  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the 
French  court  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures  against  the 
Huguenots.  But  the  young  King  was  then  averse  to  the 
renewal  of  the  war  and  to  a  resort  to  cruel  persecution, 
and  the  Queen  Mother  refused  to  give  way  to  Alva's  per- 
Buasions.'''  Her  aim  was  to  balance  the  parties  against 
each  other,  so  that  neither  of  them  could  be  in  a  position 
to  endanger  her  own  power.  The  words  of  Alva,  how- 
ever, made  a  stronger  impression  on  Montpensier,  i\Iont- 
luc,  and  other  Catholic  nobles.  The  last  conflict,  which 
the  Huguenots  had  begun,  had  exasperated  all  who  wero 

t  the  Ouc  d'Aumale,  who  defends  the  Edict  of  AmboUe,  admits  tliat  in  tUa 
bat  treaty  Condi'  made  a  tahe  step,  and  adds:  "  It  must  be  alloireil  that  hit 
■cart  was  larger  than  his  intellect."     i.  264. 

*  Tb*  luual  opposite  represcniatinn  is  corrected  by  Ranke,  i.  193. 
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not  of  their  party.  The  Catholic  counter- reforuiation 
was  in  progress,  and  Jesuit  preacliers  inflamed  the  auger 
of  the  Catliolic  population.  Philip  and  Alva  renewed 
their  clfovts,  which  were  seconded  by  the  Cardinal  of  L<'r- 
raine  in  the  Council.  The  Huguenots,  the  king  was  told, 
were  rebels ;  if  they  were  not  subdued  he  could  not  be 
the  ruler  of  the  land.  Thus  war  was  once  more  renewed, 
under  Spanish  influence  and  cooperation.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  now  in  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  against  a 
perfdious  conspiracy.  The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Ad- 
miral Coligny  hail  found  safety  in  Ilochelle,  the  town 
which  often  proved  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  more  than  once  saved  it  from  fatal  disaster.  The 
Edict  of  Pacification  was  annulled.  The  Huguenots  were 
beaten  at  Jamac  in  1569,  where  Cond^  fell,  leaving  his 
name  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  seventeen  ;  and 
the  same  year  they  were  defeated  again  at  Moncontour. 
Now  Rochelle  proved  its  value  to  the  Protestants,  who, 
under  Coligny,  successfully  defended  the  city  against  the 
victorious  enemy. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  court  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  make  peace  at  this  time.  But  the  war  w:is  not 
like  the  former  contests,  a  local  one.  It  was  a  general 
war,  in  which  foreign  nations  were  concerned.  The 
Hugiicnots  were  aided  by  money  from  England  and  troops 
from  Germany.  When  they  had  been  shut  up  in  Rochelle, 
where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  held  her  court,  they  fitted 
out  a  small  fleet  which  they  used  with  much  effect  along 
the  coast.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Coligny  that,  though 
often  beaten  in  the  field,  he  was  able,  after  defeat,  to  keep 
together  his  forces  and  resume  hostilities.  He  was  soon 
strong  enough  to  sally  forth  from  Rochelle  and  to  trav- 
erse France  at  the  head  it  a  body  of  three  thousand 
torse,  the  most  of  whom  were  Germans,  and  whose  pro- 
gress, especially  as  it  was  kno^vn  that  the  young  princes, 
Navan-e  and  Condd,  were  among  them,  awakened  entha- 
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siasm  -wlierever  they  appeared.  The  perseverance  ot  tne 
Hnguenots  and  their  continued  strength,  unejthausted  by 
defeat,  constituted  one  of  the  arguments  for  peace.  Jeal' 
ousy  of  Spain  was  the  other.  The  ambition  of  Philip  ex- 
cited alarm  among  the  French.  He  had  a  scheme  for 
eflfecting  the  hberation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  mar- 
rying her  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  half-brother,  by 
wliieh  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland,  and  ultimately  Eng- 
land, under  Spanish  control.  He  proposed  to  marry  his 
BiHtc:  to  the  young  King  of  France.  If  these  plans  shoidd 
bt  carried  out,  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands might,  like  Italy,  be  made  subordinate  to  Spain- 
It  wiis  felt,  moreover,  that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Huguenots  mainly  to  promote  his  selfish  in- 
terest, and  that  he  rendered  less  assistance  than  the  enemy 
gained  from  their  German  allies.  The  court,  in  1570, 
agreed  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  by  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edict  of  Pacification  were  revived,  and  four 
fortified  towns,  of  which  RochoUe  was  one,  were  put  for 
two  years  into  the  hands  of  tlio  Huguenots,  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  safety  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipidations. 

Thus  the  obstinate  refusal  to  grant  a  moderate  degree 
of  religious  liberty  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  vastly  greater 
concession,  through  which  the  kingdom  was  di\nded 
against  itself  —  another  kingdom  being,  as  it  were,  estab- 
lished witliin  it.  Yet  it  was  a  measure  which  the  Hugue- 
nots, after  their  experience  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Court, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  demand. 

The  conclusion  of  this  peace  with  the  Huguenota 
brought  upon  the  European  states  a  political  crisis  of 
great  moment.  It  seemed  likely  that  France  would  take 
part  in  a  coahtion  against  Philip  II.  The  state  of  things 
in  tile  Netherlands  at  this  juncture  was  favorable  for  such 
an  alliance.  The  union  of  Philip  with  Venice  and  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  increased  the  jealousy 
with  which  France  and  England  looked  on  his  ambitious 
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designs.     It.  was  proposed  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
heir  of  the  Frencli  crown,  should  marry  Queen  Eliziibeth, 
and,  when  tliis  negotiation  waa  broken  off,  that  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  d'Alen9on,  should  marry  lier.       The 
Queen  Mother  was  in  apparent,  and  probably,  sincere 
accord  with  this  new  policy.      The  sons  of  the  C-onstable 
Montmorenci   were  then  powerful  at  court,  and  it  was 
one  of    thera,  the  Marshal  Francis,   who  suggested  the 
uari'iage  of    the  yoiuige^t  daughter  of    Catharine,   Mar- 
garet of   Valois,   to  Henry    of    Navarre.      The    Queen 
Mother  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  the  Huguenots  were 
not  averse  to  it.     At  about  the  same  time  Cond^  was 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve.     So  ardent 
were  the  hopes  of  tlie  Protestants  that  Coligny  himself 
(»me  to  the  conrt  and  was  warmly  received  by  Catliarine. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  character.    On 
his  own  estate,  he  punctually  attended,  with  his  family 
and  dependents,  the  Cahnnistic   worship ;   and  at   each 
recurrence  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  at  pains  to  heal 
all  quarrels  and  differences  among  his  people.    He  entered 
into  the  civil  wars  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  sor- 
row, in  obedience  to  the  imperative  call  of  duty,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  counsels  of   his  wife,  who  equaled 
him  in  piety  and  In  nobleness  of  soul.     He  did  not  allow 
the  spirit  of    a  patriot  to   sink  in    that  of   a  partisan. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  stood  at  the  heatl  of  a  powerful 
party,  and,  though  a  subject,  was  able  to  make  peace  or 
war,  lie  was  broad  and  disinterested  in  all  bis  plans. 
Grave   in   his   deportment,   inflexible    in    his   priitciples, 
blameless  in  his  morals,  with  an  immutable  trust  in  God, 
he  presents  a  commanding  figure  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion and  corruption  of  tlie  times.     It  was  the  hatred  of 
Catharine  de  Medici  to  Coligny  that  led  to  the  massacre 
nf  St.  Bartholomew.      She   saw  how  deeply  the    King 
was  impressed  witii  his  abilitiea  and  excellence.     Charles 
iX.,  sickly  in  body,  like  the  othar  sons  of  Henry  II.,  and 
It 
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with  an  unliealthy,  unreguliitt'il  nature  —  all  the  bad  ten- 
dencies of  which  had  been  fostered  in  the  base  and  disso- 
lute society  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  by  tli« 
influpncc  of  his  mother,  wliose  supreme  purpose  was  to 
keep  up  lier  own  ascendency  over  him — now  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  man  who  could 
awaken  iu  him  something  of  reverence  and  love.  Tiie 
Queen  saw  that  day  by  day  she  was  becoming  supplanted, 
■imply  by  the  natural  impression  which  Cohgny  made  upon 
her  son.  Tlio  best  hopes  were  awakened  in  Coligny's 
own  mind  by  the  almost  filial  regard  with  which  the  King 
listened  to  him.  He  urged  most  earnestly  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Spain,  and  '■he  King  was  in- 
clined to  take  the  step.  However  Catharine  might  be 
disposed  to  prevent  Phihp  from  acquiring  a  power  in 
Finance  that  could  be  dangerous  to  herself,  she  was  not  of 
a  mind  to  enter  into  a  war  against  him  ;  a  war,  too,  that 
must  incidentally  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  confirm  the  influence  of  Coligny  over  the  King. 
Whom  would  he  follow,  Catharine  or  Coligny  ?  Warm 
words  passed  between  Coligny  and  the  Queen  Motlier,  in 
the  presence  of  Chailes.  Tlie  Admiral  said  that  the 
King  might  be  involved  in  war,  even  against  his  will 
—  referring  to  the  conflict  in  the  Netherlands,  into  which 
Coligny  was  urging  him  to  enter.  It  was  pretended  after- 
wards that  he  had  thrown  out  a  threat  of  rebelUon. 
Catharine  determined  to  destroy  him.  She  called  in  the 
ud  of  the  Guises,  liis  implacable  enemies,  who  longed  to 
avenge  upon  him  the  assassination  of  their  relative. 
Her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  HI., 
on  whom  she  doted  and  who  was  equally  alarmed  at  the 
feeling  which  the  King  manifested  to  Coligny,  engaged 
cordially  in  the  plot.  The  Duchess  of  Nemours,  the 
widow  of  Francis,  and  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Guise, 
willingly  aided  in  devising  and  carrying  out  the  diaboli 
eal  scheme.      Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  a 
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window  of  an  adherent  of  the  Guises.  This  was  on  the 
22d  of  August,  1572.  The  wound  wjw  not  dangerous, 
and  the  plot  had  miscarried.  The  failure  involved  the 
more  peril  to  the  authors  of  it,  from  the  sympathy  with 
the  Admiral  which  the  King  expressed,  and  from  his  in- 
dignation at  the  Guises,  who  were  known  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  a  visit  to  Coligny,  in  which  the  Queen 
Mother  accompanied  the  King,  the  wounded  veteran, 
who  at  that  time  thought  that  the  bullets  which  had 
struck  him  might  have  been  poisoned,  called  him  to  the 
bed-side,  and,  in  an  undertone,  cautioned  him  against 
yielding  to  the  counsels  of  Catharine  and  the  faction  with 
which  she  had  allied  herself.  By  the  most  importunate 
urging,  she  extorted  from  Charles  a  statement  of  what 
the  Admiral  iiad  said. 

Thereupon  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  matured. 
Had  it  been  thought  of  before  ?  Pains  had  been  taken 
to  collect  the  Huguenots  from  all  quarters  into  the  city. 
Catharine  had  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
there.  There  is  evidence  that  the  idea  of  seizing  on  this 
occasion  to  cut  off  some  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  was  not 
new  to  the  Queen's  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  out 
the  sinuosities  of  a  nature  so  made  up  of  deceit.^  She 
was  fully  capable  of  weaving  two  schemes  simultaneously, 
and  of  availing  herself  of  either  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.  At  all  events,  the  failure  in  the  first  attempt 
upon  Coligny  moved  her  and  her  confederates  to  upder- 
take  a  general  massacre.  Henry  III.,  who  was  one  of 
them,  asserted  that  the  King  himself,  when  he  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  murder  of  Coligny.  de  - 
manded  that  the  Huguenots  should  all  be  struck  down,  so 
that  none  should  be  left  to  cry  out  against  his  deed.  The 
uourt  had  been  absorbed  in  the  festivities  attending  the 

>  "  Cette  femme  etait  le  mentonge  mSme  et  I'on  ae  perd  dans  I'abtme  de  M 
faiisset^."  Henri  Martin,  ix.  291.  Miclielet,  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  nar- 
-rtive  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  plot,  aays  of  Catharine:  "Elle  itait  doabUat 
teune  arec  tous,  are<  el'e-m^me."    Gutrret  dt  Seliyion,  p.  899. 
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marriage  of  Honry  of  Navarre.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
people  of  Paris  Wiis  inflamed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Protestants  among  them,  and  efforts  were  necessary  tc 
prevent  outbreakings  of  violence.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  unciiain  the  passions  of  the  Catholic  popul.-ice,  and  the 
work  of  death  could  be  done.  The  feeble,  impulsive,  im- 
petuous, half-distracted  king,  was  assured  that  a  plot, 
with  Coligny  at  it.s  head,  had  been  formed  against  him, 
and  was  plied  with  entreaties,  arguments,  threats,  until 
his  opposition  was  broken  down,  and  he  yielded  himself 
as  a  piissive  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors.' In  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  at  a  concerted 
signal,  the  murdi'rcrs  fell  upon  the  victijns,  the  destruction 
of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  had  been  previously  allotted 
to  individuals,  the  Duke  of  Guise  having  taken  it  in  chai-ge 
to  despatch  Coligny.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
Huguenots  followed.  The  miserable  King  was  seen  to 
fire  upon  them  from  his  window.  Couriers  were  sent 
through  the  country,  and  in  the  other  towns  the  same 
frightful  scenes  were  enacted.     Not  less  than  two  thou- 

'  Go  the  much  controverted  (lueation,  whether  the  massacre  of  St.  Dartholo- 
mtvr  van  prcmeditnleil,  two  of  the  ablest  mottcm  historians,  Ranke  and  Henri 
Martin,  are  subslonlially  af^cd.  The  material  points  of  their  view  are  indi- 
cated above.  See  lianlic,  i.  212  scq.,  and  his  examination  (v.  97  ecq.)  of  the 
work  of  Capefiguc:  fliiloire  dt  In  Jlc/oi-me,  iJt  In  Ligut  tt  dt  Henri/  IV. 
Capcfi|in>e  is  one  of  tlic  writers  who  would  make  the  massacre  spring  wholly 
from  the  infuriated  state  of  Catholic  feeling  in  Paris,  of  which  the  individnalt 
concerned  in  it  were  the  mere  instruments.  Martin  (ix.  302)  considers  that  in 
insistinic;  that  the  niarriapc  of  Navarre  should  be  at  Paris,  there  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Queen  Mother  "sinon  un  projel,  au  moins,  uno  arri<'re-pcns<!e  sinistre." 
When  Catharine  put  herself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  peace,  "  la  vogue 
pens^e  qui  avait  toujours  flottc  dans  son  esprit  se  fixe :  le  fantome  dii  meurtre  prend 
oorps;  'elle  tient  con«cil  de  se  dc'faire  de  I'Amiral '  {Mtm.  dt  Tavannn,  p.  ,18C)." 
Martin,  p.  Vyi.  Henry  Hl.'s  narrative  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  considered  penaine 
by  Martin  (p.  30W,  n.)  Its  genuineness  is  doubted  by  Ranke.  The  view  of  lianke 
■nd  Martin  a?  to  the  orijjin  of  the  massacre,  not  in  a  plot  definitely  framed  long 
before,  but  in  the  terror  and  fanaticism  excited  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  a»- 
•aasinatc  Culigny,  is  adopted  by  Soldan,  f'nmkreich  «.  die  Biiithnlumaiit  \arht 
by  Henrj-  White,  in  his  tnily  learned  ns  well  as  readable  work  on  the  Civil  Wars 
Tltf  Afitaricre  «/  St.  B'lrilinlomeui,  tnd  by  other  judicious  writers.  Browning,  in 
hi)  valuable  IlUtury  nfthe  I/ui/uenolt  (ch.  xxvii.),  errs  in  attributing  to  Charlei 
(X.  the  purpose  to  decoy  the  Huguenot  leaden  to  Par's  in  order  U)  cut  them  oA 
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■and  were  killf  d  in  Pam,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
Baud  in  the  rest  of  France.  Navarre  and  Cond^  were  at 
length  obliged  to  confonn  to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  save 
their  lives.  The  news  of  the  great  massacre  excited  a 
tumult  of  joy  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  It  is  said  that 
Philip  II.,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  laughed  aloud. 
The  Pope  ordered  a  Tc  Dcum,  and  by  processions  and  ju- 
bilant thanksgivings  the  Papal  court  signified  the  satis- 
faction with  which  the  intelligence  was  received.  A 
medal  was  struck,  having  on  one  side  the  image  of  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  and  on  the  the  other,  the  destroying  angel, 
with  the  words :  Huffonotorum  strages  (massaicre  of  the 
Ilugiienots).  The  Pope  ordered  Vasari  to  paint  and 
hang  up  in  the  Vatican,  a  picture  which  shoidd  represent 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  and  .hear  the  inscription : 
"  Pontifex  CoUgnii  necem  prohat "  (the  Pope  ajjproves 
the  slaying  of  Coligny).  Among  the  fictitious  apologies 
which  the  French  Court  put  forth,  that  which  charged 
upon  tlie  Huguenots  a  plot  i^ainst  the  King  and  govern- 
ment, met  with  little,  if  any,  credence.  Everywhere, 
except  at  Madrid  and  Rome,  in  the  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  nations,  the  atrocious  crime  was  regarded  with 
horror  and  with  detestation  of  its  perpetrators. 

The  Protestants  were  not  subdued  by  the  terrible  loss 
which  they  had  suffered.  The  burning  wrath  which  it 
excited  among  them  was  a  new  source  of  strength.  Ro- 
chelle  still  held  out.  Nor  did  the  Queen  Mother  desert 
her  previous  path  or  show  herself  disposed  to  a  close  alli- 
ance with  Philip.  She  even  sought  to  keep  up  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  Alen<;on  witli  Elizabeth. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  separation  of 
the  "  Pohtiques,"  or  liberal  Catholics,  who  were  in  favor  of 
toleration,  from  their  fanatical  brethren.  The  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  policy  which  L'Hospital  had  vainly  rec- 
ommended, were  now  recognized  by  a  strong  party.  In 
1574  the  wretched  life  of  Charles  IX.  came  to  an  end. 
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His  brother  and  successor,  Henry  III.,  the  favorite  of  hia 
mother,  and  raost  fully  inibued  with  her  ideas,  and  who 
had  been  active  in  contriving  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, was  wholly  incompetent  to  govern  a  country  that 
was  torn  by  religious  factions,  a  country  whose  treasury 
was  exhausted,  and  whose  people  were  clamorous  for  de- 
liverance from  their  heavy  bui-dens  of  taxation,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  strong  party  was  demanding  radical  po- 
litical reforms.  The  King  endeavored  to  make  his  way 
by  oraft  and  double-dealing,  but  lost  the  confidence  of 
both  of  the  religious  parties.  In  May,  1576,  he  made  liis 
peace  with  the  united  Huguenots  and  Politiques,  giving 
to  the  former  mirestricted  religious  freedom,  with  the 
exception  of  Paris,  and  an  equal  eli^bleness  to  all  offices 
and  dignities. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Spain,  Henry  of  Guise  organ- 
ized the  Catholic  League,  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
Catholic  religion  and  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism, 
The  Estates  at  Blois  in  1.576  demanded  that  there  should 
be  but  one  religion  in  the  kingdom.  The  unpopularity  of 
Henry  among  the  extreme  Catholics  was  not  oidy  owing 
to  his  shuffling  course  on  the  religious  question,  but  also 
to  his  advancement  of  personal  favorites  to  the  highest 
offices,  and  his  subjection  to  their  influence,  in  disregard 
of  the  claims  of  the  great  nobles.  The  League  com- 
menced another  war,  the  sixth  in  the  sertes,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  ends,  and  drew  the  irresolute  and  help- 
less King  along  with  them.  The  result  was  the  securing 
to  the  Huguenots  of  what  had  been  granted  them  in  1576 ; 
but  the  seventh  war,  that  soon  followed,  ended  in  the 
idoption  of  the  first  Edict  of  Toleration.  In  1584,  the 
Duke  of  Aleni^on,  who,  after  the  accession  of  Henry  to 
the  throne,  had  worn  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
died.  Thus  Henry  of  Navarre  was  left  the  next  heir  tc 
the  throne.  The  League,  with  Spain  and  Rome  at  iti 
back,  resolved  that  he  should   never  wear  the  crown. 
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SixtoB  v.,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  Papal  chair, 
issued  a  biiU,  in  which  th*}  two  Princes,  Navarre  and 
Cond6,  as  heretics,  and  leaders  and  promoters  of  heresy, 
were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  dignities  and  posses- 
sions, mcluding  all  title  to  the  French  throne.  In  the 
war  of  the  "  three  Henries,"  aa  it  was  called,  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  supported  by  England  and  by  troops  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  King,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  found  that  Henry  of  Guise  was  greeted  by  the 
njultitude  as  the  hero  of  the  war.  The  attempt  of  the 
King  to  introduce  bodies  of  troops  devoted  to  himself, 
was  met  by  the  erection  of  barricades  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  ap- 
peal to  Guise  to  quiet  the  disorder.  The  Assembly  of 
the  Stiitea  General  at  Blois,  in  1588,  brought  forward 
projects  of  constitutional  reform  which  reduced  the  power 
of  the  King  to  a  low  point.  His  mortification,  resent- 
ment, and  impatience  at  tlie  restrictions  laid  upon  him, 
had  now  reached  their  height.  He  caused  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  be  assassinated  by  the  royal  body-guards,  and 
the  Duke's  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  dis- 
patched the  same  day. 

Henry  III.  had  now  brought  on  himself  the  implacable 
hostility  of  the  League.  Tlte  fanatical  preachers  of  Paris 
held  him  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people.  The  doctora 
of  the  Sorbonne  hastened  to  declare  that  he  had  LncuiTe-l 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  his  subjects 
were  of  right  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  The  actual 
excommunication  from  the  Pope  followed.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  King  that  there  was  an  army  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  field,  under  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
King  joined  himself  to  the  Prince.  The  army,  made 
strong  by  the  union  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Pohtiques 
—  the  Uberal  Catholics  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  sover- 
eign—  drew  near  to  Paris.  It  was  thought  advisable  in 
the  city  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  Cathohca  who  were  not 
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of  the  League.  At  that  time,  when  the  royal  caiue^ 
faithfully  supported  by  Navarre,  was  gaining  ground,  a 
fanatical  pritjst,  Cldment  by  name,  made  his  way  into  the 
camp  and  slew  the  liing  (1589). 

Henry  IV.  was  now  the  sovereign  of  France  by  right 
of  inherita.nce ;  but  lie  had  been  declared  ineligible  by 
the  PojK>,  and  he  had  his  kingdom  to  win.  The  League 
were  disposed  to  put  Fnince  under  the  protection  of 
Philip  IL  The  Duke  of  Mayenm^,  the  brother  of  the 
Guises  who  were  assjissinated  by  order  of  the  King,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government  whicli  the  League  provis- 
ionally established.  The  interests  of  Spiiin  were  cured 
for  by  the  ambassador,  Meudoza,  an  astute  diplomatist, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  foimd  it  inconsistent  with  her  safety 
and  that  of  her  kingdom  to  suffer  to  remain  in  England. 
Philip  n.  aspired  to  unite  the  Catholic  nations  under  iiis 
rule,  and  the  League  were  so  lost  to  the  feeling  of  pat- 
riotism as  to  wish  him  success.  The  project  of  the  union 
of  France  and  Spain  failed,  as  far  as  the  League  wiis 
concerned,  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
who  refused  to  consent  that  his  nephew,  whom  it  waa 
proposed  to  marry  to  Philip's  daughter,  should  wear  the 
crown,  nie  gallantry  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was  con- 
spicuously displayed.  In  the  battle  of  Ivry,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  lo90,  he  gained  a  brilhant  victory,  which  waa 
cliiefly  due  to  his  personal  valor.  The  strategy  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age, 
neutralized  hia  successes  until  that  commander  died.' 
Besides  the  discord  in  the  League,  which  hsis  been  noticed, 
other  circumstances  gradually  turned  to  the  advanbvge  of 
Henry.  The  gre^t  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  crushing 
opposition  was  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  Protestant.     Wlien 

1  Sae  the  reinarks  of  Due  d'Auinale  on  Henry's  miliuiy  talents,  li.  170.  Th( 
Klnf;  WHS  master  of  tactics,  but  not  a  stratcf^st.  D'Aumale's  work  is  spn-.iallf 
jistructrvc  In  reference  lo  tlicconsttitution  of  the  armiea  anil  the  inilitarr  •vnoU 
>f  the  civil  wars. 
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aiged  to  become  a  Ciitholic,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Hem-y  III.,  lie  had  refused,  but  in  such  terms  as  to 
inspire  the  hope  thiit  he  might  ultiniiitoly  accede  to  the 
proposal,  The  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  that  had 
given  him  their  support,  would  not  consent  to  the  elevation 
of  a  Protestant  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  personal  am« 
bition  alone,  nor  was  it  the  desire  of  repose  for  himself, 
which  he  felt  after  so  long  a  conflict ;  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  given  him  to  restore  peace  to  France,  that 
at  length  moved  him  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  had  been  urged  upon  him,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
(tuigdotn  was  such  that  he  was  morally  bound  to  be  a 
member  of  the  old  Church.  As  King,  he  believed  that  hv 
could  shield  the  Huguenots  from  peraeeution,  as  well  aa 
bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  calamities  under  which 
France  was  groaning.  As  long  as  he  remained  outside 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  could  not  win  the  cities 
Xio  his  cause,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  reign  by  the  aid 
of  the  nobility  alone.  He  had  no  doubt  that  salvation 
was  possible  in  the  old  Church.  Sully,  who  dwells  with 
much  self-complacency  on  the  part  which  he  took  in 
leading  the  King  to  abjure  Protestantism,  assured  him 
that  it  was  not  a  change  of  religion  ;  that  the  foiuidation 
of  the  two  systems  was  the  sarae.^  But  Du  Perron,  who 
had  before  retumed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whom 
Henry  afterwanls  made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  had  at  least 
an  equal  influence  in  persuading  the  Iving  to  foUov  his 
example.  Specific  articles  of  faith  that  were  presented 
to  him,  he  refused  tfl  sign.  But  he  went  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Denis  and  kneehng  before  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
solemnly  declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  wiiich  he  promised  to  protect  and  defend.  As 
he  had  not  really  altered  his  opinions,  the  step  that  he  took 
was  one  which  admits  of  no  moral  justification.  Beza, 
who  was  then  near  tlie  end  of  his  life,  wrote  to  him  a 

'  Mtmoirt4  b.  y. 
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pathetic  and  solemn  warning  against  it.^  We  cannot 
conceive  o£  a  man  like  Coligny  consenting  to  abjure  his 
religious  profession  from  any  consideration  of  expedi- 
ency. Men  of  the  highest  type  of  character  do  right  and 
leave  consequences  to  Providence.  But  Henry  had  been 
reared  in  the  camp  ;  he  had  neither  the  strength  of 
reUgious  convictions  nor  the  purity  of  life  which  answered 
to  the  standard  of  the  earnest  Huguenots.  Thus  his 
faults  palliate  the  guilt  of  an  act  which,  if  done  by  a  man 
of  a  higher  monil  tone,  would  have  been  attended  by  an 
atter  ruin  of  character.  The  nation  was  now  easily  won 
to  his  cause.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  most  eminent  of 
the  recent  writers  on  French  history  dissenting  from  the 
popular  view  which  assumes  that  it  was  demonstrably  im- 
possible for  Henry  to  attain  to  the  throne  without  aban- 
doning his  faith.  The  same  writer  agrees  with  distin- 
g^uished  individuals  in  the  Catholic  Church,  who  even  at 
that  day  preferred  that  the  King  should  remain  an  honest 
Protestiint  than  become  a  pretended  Catholic.^  It  is  un- 
questionable, however,  that  the  immediate  effect  was  to 
open  his  way  to  the  throne  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  He  rode  into  Paris,  wealing  the  white 
plume  which  had  often  waved  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Tlie  abjuration  of  Henry  might  be  approved  by  a  Prot- 
estant like  Sully,  in  whom  religion  was  subordinate  to 
politics ;  but  it  brought  consternation  and  grief  to  the 
great  body  of  his  faithful  Huguenot  adherents  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hours,  and  who  now  saw  the 
foundations  on  which  they  stood  as  a  party,  struck  from 
under  their  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  retained,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  the  affection  of  those  who  most  deplored 
his  change  of  religion.  His  captivating  qualities  gave 
him  an  almost  irresistible  ascendency  over  the  hearts  of 
men.     The   abjuration   of   Henry  was  not  thi;  only  evi. 

'  For  the  rcmonKlranceii  of  other  rrrite«t»nti>,  ace  the  tliorough  work  of  SUk 
helin,  Der  (fbrrtrilt  Kdnig  Hnm-icln  tin  rierten  (Hn--";!,   18152),  p.  640. 
*  MarUn,  s.  il29. 
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which  tlic  Huguenots  were  destined  to  experience  as  a 
consequence  of  being  a  political  party.  Others,  especially 
nobles,  sought  and  found  personal  advancement  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  chief.  The  leadership  of 
the  Huguenot  party  was  coveted  hy  persons  more  emi- 
nent for  their  rank  than  for  their  devotion  to  religion. 
The  continued  persecution,  of  which  the  Huguenots  were 
the  victims,  enabled  them  to  rally  and  preserve  their  poht- 
ical  organization  ;  and  the  strength  which  they  still  mani- 
fested, indirectly  aided  the  King  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  policy  of  peace  and  toleration.  He  aimed  to  mode- 
I'ate  the  polemical  ardor  of  the  Huguenot  champions, 
and  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  when  his  old  friend, 
Du  Plessis  Mornay,  was  convicted,  in  a  disputation  with 
Du  Perron,  at  Fontainebleau,  of  having  unwittingly  used 
inaccurate  citations  from  the  ecclesiastical  writers.* 

The  administration  of  Henry,  though  cut  short  by  the 
dagger  of  Itavaillac,  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
Fi-ance.  With  the  assistance  of  the  astute  Sully,  he  re- 
organized the  industry,  and  restored  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  made  war  upon  Spiiin,  and  in  the  tresity  of 
Verrins,  in  1598,  he  recovered  the  places  which  had  been 
conquered  from  Fnince,  both  by  Philip,  and  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace, 
and  to  annul  his  various  fulmiuatious  against  Henry, 
while  the  latter  refused  to  make  any  declaration  except 
that  he  had  returned  to  the  Cathohc  Church ;  and  he  ad- 
hered to  his  promise  to  protect  both  religions.  The  idea 
of  his  foieign  policy,  whicli  was  that  of  weakening  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  France,  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Riche- 
lieu, and  fully  realized.  In  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1.598, 
Henry  secured  to  the  Huguenots  that  measure  of  rehgioua 
aberty,  and  the  guarantees  of  it,  for  which  they  had  cou- 

•  A  favorable  view  ot  the  King's  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Iluguenott  It 
Kivea  bv  Ranlie,  ii.  74  Mq. :  i  less  favorable  view  bjr  StMhclin,  p.  937  t^. 
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tended.  It  left  fortified  cities  in  their  hands,  thus  per* 
petuating  the  existence  of  an  organized  power  -viithin  the 
State ;  but  this  was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  With  this 
exception,  his  domestic  policy  involved  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  monarch ;  and  in  this  resi^ect,  Richelieu 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  But  if  the  accession  of  Henry 
rV.  brought  a  comparative  security  to  the  Calvinists  of 
France,  this  was  the  limit  of  its  advantage  to  them. 
From  a  religious  body,  animated  with  the  purpose  to 
bring  the  whole  country  to  the  adoption  of  their  princi- 
ples, they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  defensive 
party,  confined  by  metes  and  bounds,  which  it  could  not 
overpass ;  a  party  more  and  more  separated  from  the 
Catholic  population,  and  exposed,  besides,  to  the  evils 
consequent  on  keeping  up  a  politicid  and  military  organi- 
Eation.  From  this  moment,  Protestantism  in  Franoe 
Mfued  to  grow. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BEFOBHATIOK  IK  THE  NETHEBLAinM. 

The  Netherlands  formed  a  most  valoable  portion  of  tlie 
mherited  dominions  of  Charles  Y.  The  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  descendants  of  King  John  of  France,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  French  crown  and  of 
the  wars  between  France  and  England,  had  built  up  by 
marriage,  purchase,  and  conquest,  or  by  more  culpable 
means,  a  rich  and  powerful  dominion.  The  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  gradually  extended  its  confines,  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  comprised  seventeen  provinces,  and 
was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  territory  included  in  the 
present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  All  of  the  old 
writers  describe  in  glowing  language  the  unequaled  pros- 
perity and  thrift  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.*  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  equally  flourishing  and  lucrative. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  some  of  them 
the  largest  and  busiest  in  Europe.  Antwerp,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  at  a  time 
when  London  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
was  the  resort  of  merdiants  from  every  quarter,  and  had 
a  trade  surpassing  that  of  any  other  European  city.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  were  noted  not  less  for  their 

-  Stnda,  De  BeUo-Btlgieo,  torn.  i.  Fors  description  of  the  lUte  of  the  Loir 
Conntrieti,  see  ITausMr,  0$ch.  d.  Zeitall.  d.  JZf/*.,  p.888aeq.  Piescott,  ffitl.  <if 
tkt  Beign  of  PhUip  II.,  b.  U.  ch.  1;  tlLfidiir,IBtofiktD»tdiIUfMie,  L  81 104. 
Tb.  Juste,  BUt.  de  la  BivoL  del  Pa)i$-Bat,  torn.  L  L  r.  Holzwarth,  Dtr  Ak- 
foB  d.  NiederlOnder  (8  toIs^  1866-79).  The  facts  an  dnwn  from  OniecUiidW, 
Btlgica  Dacriplio  (1653),  Strata,  Bainage,  AamaU*dtM  Protlmett-CiA  (ITU), 
aad  other  sources. 
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ingenuity  shown  in  the  invention  of  machines  and  imple- 
ments, and  far  tlifir  proficiency  in  science  and  letters,  than 
for  their  opulence  and  enterprise.  It  was  their  boast  that 
common  laborers,  even  the  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the 
huts  of  Friesland,  could  road  and  write,  and  discuss  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Locsd  self-government  ex 
isted  to  a  remarkable  extent  throughout  the  seventeen 
provinces.  Each  had  its  own  chartered  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  and  its  immemorial  ca.stoms,  wliich  the 
Bovereign  was  bomid  to  keep  inviolate.  The  people  loved 
their  freedom.  Charles  V.,  with  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  his  vast  power,  could  not  amalgamate  the 
provinces,  or  fuse  them  luider  a  common  system,  and  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  being  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  little  republics.  But  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
in  1548,  he  succeeded  in  legalizing  the  separation  of  the 
Netherlands  iiit-o  a  dlstinet,  united  portion  of  the  Empire, 
paying  its  own  tax,  in  a  gross  amount,  inUi  the  treasury  j 
having  certain  special  rights  in  the  Diet ;  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, but  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
judiciary,  to  which  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  sub- 
ject. 

In  such  a  population,  among  the  countrymen  of  Eras- 
mus, where,  too,  in  previous  ages,  various  forms  of  inno- 
vation and  dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
must  inevitably  find  an  entrance.  They  were  brought  in 
by  foreign  merchants,  "  together  with  whose  commodities," 
writes  the  old  Jesuit  historiiin  Strada,  "  this  plague  often 
sails."  They  were  introduced  with  the  German  and 
Swiss  soldiers,  whom  Charles  V.  had  occasion  to  bruig  into 
the  country.  Protestantism  was  also  transplanted  from 
England  by  numerous  exiles  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mary.  The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Germany 
and  France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  incoming 
of  the  new  opinions.  "  Nor  did  the  Rhine  fiom  Ger 
many,  or  the  Meuse  from  France;     to  quote  the  regretfa. 
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laugiiage  of  Strada,  "  send  more  water  into  the  Low 
Countries,  than  by  the  one  the  contagion  of  Luther,  by 
the  other  of  Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  same  Belgio 
provinces."  '  The  spirit  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
the  whole  atmoaphere  of  the  country,  were  singularly 
propitious  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  movement. 
The  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp, 
very  early  furnished  professors  of  the  new  faith.  Charles 
V.  issued,  in  1521,  from  Worms,  an  edict,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  barbarous  enactments  or  "  placards,"  for  the 
extinguishing  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  did 
not  remain  a  dead  letter.'  In  1523,  two  Augustinian 
monks  wore  burned  at  the  stake  in  Brussels.  After  the 
fire  was  kindled,  they  repeated  the  Apostle's  creed,  and 
sang  the  Te  Deiim  laudamus.^  This  execution  drew  from 
Luther  an  in.spiriting  letter  to  the  persecuted  Christiana 
of  HoUand  and  Brabant,  and  moved  him  to  write  a  stir- 
ring hymn  —  beginning,  "  Ein  neues  Lied  wir  heben  an," 
—  of  which  the  following  is  one  of  the  stanzas  :  — 

"Quiet  their  allies  will  not  lie: 
But  scattered  far  and  near, 
Stream,  dungeon,  bolt,  and  ^rere  defy, 
Their  foemau's  shame  and  fear. 
Those  whnm  alive  the  tyrant's  wrongs 
To  silence  could  subdue, 
He  must,  when  dead,  let  sinj;  the  songa 
Which  in  all  languages  and  tongues, 
Resound  the  wide  world  through."* 


>  Strada,  Staplclon's  translation  HOOT),  p.  .If).  On  the  causes  of  the  n^id 
ipread  of  Protestantism  in  the  Ix>w  Countries,  sec  Th.  Juste,  I.  319,  390.  Justs 
's  a  moderate  Catholic,  and  writes  with  impartiality. 

*  The  main  parts  of  the  first  "  Placard  "  are  given  by  Brandt,  Bittory  of  Ms 
U^ormation  tn  tht  Low  CvuntHfi,  i.  43.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

*  "  Die  Aschen  will  nicht  lassen  ab, 
Sie  stanbt  in  aller  Ijinden. 
Hie  hilft  kein  Bach,  Loch,  Grub  nocb  Qrmb; 

Sie  macht  den  Feind  zu  Schandes 
Die  er  im  T^ben  durch  den  Mord 
Zu  schweigen  hat  gedrungen, 
Die  moss  er  todt  an  allem  Ort 

Mit  aller  Stimm',und  Zungen 
Gar  frchlich  lasaen  singen."    Gisseler,  rv.  I.  9,  { SM. 
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ITie  edicts  against  heresy  were  imperfectly  exocutecl.  The 
Regent,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  was  hikewarni  in  the  biiaineaa 
of  persecution  ;  and  her  successor,  Maria,  the  Emperor's 
sister,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  still  more 
leniently  disposed.  The  Protestants  rapidly  increased 
number.  Calvinism,  from  the  influence  of  France,  and 
Greneva  where  young  men  were  sent  to  be  educated,  came 
to  prevail  among  tliem.  Anabaptists  and  other  licentious 
or  fanatical  sectaries,  such  as  appeared  elsewhere  in  the 
wake  of  the  Reformation,  were  numerous ;  and  their  ex- 
cesses afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for  violent  measures  of 
repression  against  all  who  departed  from  the  old  faith.' 
In  1550,  Charles  V.  issued  a  new  Placard,  in  which  the 
former  persecuting  edicts  were  confirmed,  and  in  which  a 
reference  was  made  to  Inquisitors  of  the  faith,  as  well  as 
to  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  bishops.  This  excited  great 
alarm,  since  the  Inquisition  was  an  object  of  extreme 
a\'er8ion  and  dread.  The  foreign  merchants  prepared  to 
leave  Antwerp,  prices  fell,  trade  was  to  a  great  extent 
suspended  ;  and  such  was  the  disaffection  excited,  that  the 
Regent  Maria  interceded  for  some  modification  of  the  ob- 
noxious decree.  Verbal  changes  were  made,  but  the  fears 
of  the  people  were  not  quieted  ;  and  it  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  connection  with  a  protest  of  the  magistrates 
in  behalf  of  the  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  character  threatened.  "  And,"  says  the 
leanied  Arminian  liistoi-ian,  "  as  this  affair  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  oppression  from  Spain  prevailed  more  and 
more,  all  men  began  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  perpetual  slavery."  Although  there  was  much 
persecution  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  long  reign  of 


re 


>  The  Anabaptist  offenBCB  afptinst  decency  and  order  are  natorallr  dwelt  upon 
ly  writers  disposed  tn  apologize  for  tlio  persecutions  in  tbe  Netherlands;  as 
1*0,  Unlvenal  Getchichlr,  iii.  827  seq. ;  and  in  his  earlier  worlt,  ZicHf  BUeXef 
Nitdtrlfhidi&che  GtM-tticbtr.  Bui  tbe  facts  and  cirpiim^tnnces  are  also  faith 
folly  detailed  by  Brandt  and  other  writers  whose  sympathies  arc  on  the  otba 
lid*. 


SPIBIT  AND  POUCT  CF  PmUP  D. 


Cbarles,  yet  the  number  of  martyrs  could  not  have  been 
so  great  as  fifty  thousand,  the  number  mentioned  by  one 
writer,  much  less  one  hundred  thousand,  the  number  ^ven 
by  Grotius.* 

In  1555,  Charles  V.,  enfeebled  by  his  life-long  enemy, 
thd  gout,  whicli  was  aggravated  by  reverses  of  fortune — 
mindful,  too,  it  is  said,  of  a  former  saying  of  one  of  his 
commanders,  that  "  between  the  business  of  life,  and  the 
day  of  death,  a  spaxie  ought  to  be  interposed  "  —  resigned 
his  throne,  and  devolved  upon  his  son,  Philip  II.,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the  rest  of 
his  wide  dominions  in  Spain,  ItaJy,  and  the  New  World. 
■  Political  and  religious  absolutism  was  the  main  article  of 
Philip's  creed.  His  ideas  were  few  in  number,  but  he 
climg  to  tliem  with  the  more  unyielding  tenacity.  The 
liberties  of  Spain  hud  been  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign  ;  and  the  absolute  system  tliat  was  estab- 
lished there,  Philip  considered  the  only  true  or  tolerable 
form  of  government.  To  nile,  as  far  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  wherever  he  had  authority,  was  an 
estjibhshed  purpose  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  the  unrelenting  foe  of  heresy, 
wherever  he  could  reach  it.  The  Spanish  monarchy  had 
worn  a  r(>ligious  character  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Its  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New 
World  had  been  pushed  in  the  spirit  of  religious  propa- 
gandism.  The  crusade  against  the  Moors  had  whetted 
the  fanatical  zeal  against  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  an  essential  instrument  of  the  civil  administra- 
aon.  By  nature,  and  by  the  influence,  of  the  circum- 
stauccs  in  which  he  was  placed,  Philip  was  the  implac- 
able enemy  of  religious  dissent.  Moreover,  he  knew  that 
if  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience   in  one   part  of  bii 

>  "  Nam  pott  carniflcata  bominam  non  minus  Hntan  minia,"etc.  —  Auaaitt 
U  Bit.  dt  Jitbui  Bclg.,  1.  i  p.  13. 
» 
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dominions,  be  might  liave  to  meet  a  similar  demand  in 
another  —  in  Spain  itself.  The  counsels  of  his  father,  in 
whom,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  superstition  acquired  an 
increasing  sway,  confirmed  Philip  in  liis  intoU-rant  big- 
otry.^  There  had  been  a  mut\ril  love  between  Charles 
and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  They  were  proud  of 
him  as  a  countryman,  and  his  affable  manners  in  inter- 
course with  them  kept  up  his  popularity.  His  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  and  bis  cruelty  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  at  Ghent,  did  not  sutrii-c  to  alien- 
ate the  loyal  and  affectionate  regard  of  his  subjects.  But 
Philip  was  a  Spaniard,  and  showed  it  in  all  his  demeanor 
towards  them.  "  He  spoke  seldom,  and  then  all  Spanish." 
His  mingled  shyness  and  arrogance  repelled  and  disgusted 
them.  In  the  room  of  cordially  meeting  their  expressions  of 
enthusiasm,  he  seemed  desirous  of  escaping  from  them.' 

Among  this  wealthy,  spirited,  cultivated  people,  Philip 
seemed  inclined  to  introduce  his  despotic  system.  The 
great  nobles  of  the  country,  of  whom  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and   Horn,  were  the 

'  The  bigotry  of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  other  traits  which  he  manifested  aftar 
his  abdication,  are  set  forth  in  the  highly  interesting  work  of  Stirling,  The  Cloisttr 
UJe  ofCkarla  V.  The  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  Gochard,  Relraitt  at 
Mart  de  Chnrlu  Quint ;  Mignct,  Chnrlet  Quint,  ton  AMicnlion,  son  Sf/'our  tt 
«a  ifort  n«  tfonmlire  de  Vusle,  These  authors  are  reviewed  bv  Prescott, 
Bittory  nf  Philip  II.  (end  of  b.  i.);  and  in  his  edition  of  Kobcrtson's  Ilistoiy 
of  Charles  V.,  iii.  327  seq.,  in  connection  with  rre!»cott'n  own  historical  essay  on 
the  same  theme.  Of  course  the  Emperor  never  msile  the  remark  often  altrib- 
nted  to  him,  tliat  he  had  been  foolish  in  trying  to  produce  uniformity'  of  opin- 
ion between  sects,  when  be  could  not  make  two  clocks  or  watches  accord. 
Hacaulny  traces  the  saying  to  a  reflection  of  Strada,  who  oliscrves  that  Charles 
jfovemed  the  wheels  of  clocks  easier  than  fortune.  Pichnt  traces  it  to  Van 
Hale,  Charles's  Latin  Secretary,  by  whom  an  observation  of  Seneca,  respect- 
ing the  disputes  of  phUosophcrs,  is  borrowed  and  applied  to  the  controversies  of 
doctors.  Pichot,  Chmniqut  de  Chnrlet  Quint  (1854),  vol.  i.  p.  444.  The  Em- 
peror's expression  of  regret  that  he  had  not  burned  Luther  at  Worms,  showi 
ais  real  mind.  Ju.'te,  i.  88.  Prescott's  Rolwrtson,  iii.  48i.  From  Vuste  h* 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  Inquisitors  and  to  Philip  exhortatims  to  cruelty 
Ibid.,  pp.  46^,  464.  His  fanaticism  and  intolerance  appear  in  his  codicil,  in  hit 
bjanctions  to  Philip. 

*  Juste,  i.  124. 
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chief,  might  naturally  expect  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
principal  management  of  the  government  under  the  King. 
Williain,  though  born  of  Lutheran  parents,  had  been 
brought  up  from  his  boyhood  in  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
and  was  a  Cathohc  by  profession,  but  opposed  to  perseca- 
tinn.  His  extraordinary  abilities  had  made  him  a  favorite 
of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  responsible  employments 
and  signified  his  particular  regard  by  leaning  upon  his 
shoulder,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  abdication,  and  by 
selecting  liim  to  convey  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  Egmont,  with  far  less  depth  of  sagacity  and 
steadiness  of  character  than  Orange,  was  a  nobleman  of 
brilliant  courage  and  attractive  manners,  and  had  won 
high  fame  in  connection  with  the  victories  of  Gravelines 
and  St.  Quentin.  The  nobles,  both  these  and  others  of 
inferior  rank,  were  luxurious  in  their  style  of  living,  and 
their  lavish  expenditures  had  brought  on  many  of  them 
heavy  burdens  of  debt. 

Philip  did  not  select  his  Regent  from  the  aristocratiy 
of  the  country,  nor  did  he  appoint  any  other  whom  the 
nobles  would  have  preferred;  but  he  appointed  to  this 
office  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  a  person  of  uncommon  talents  and  energy, 
and  utterly  devoted  to  the  will  of  her  brother.  She  was 
accomplished  m  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  double-deal- 
ing, which  formed  an  essential  part  of  Pliilip's  method  of 
governing.  She  nourished  the  King's  jealousy  of  Orange 
H  and  Egmont.  In  the  first  act  of  selecting  a  Regent,  Philip 
^^P  showed  a  caution  that  partook  of  suspicion.  At  her  side 
W  he  placed,  as  her  principal  adviser,  Granvelle,  the  Bishop 

■  of  Arraa.     His  father  was  of  humble  birth,  but  had  raised 

I  himself  to  an  important  station  under  the  Emperor,  by 

I  whom  the  talents  of  the  son  were  also  discerned.     Gran- 

B  velle,  the  younger,  was  an  able  and  accomplished  man 

I  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  but  servilely  de- 

I  voted  to  the  King,     The  three  nobles  were  placed  in  the 
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Coiiucil,  but  the  secret  directions  of  Philip  to  thu  Regent 
were  such  that  the  conduct  of  affiiirs  was  really  in  the 
hands  of  Granvelle  (1559). 

In  the  midst  of  the  murmurs  and  fears  whi«^h  the  orgsin- 
ization  of  the  government  excited,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  retain  in  the  Netherlands  several  regiments  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  This  measure  was  undertaken  when  there  was 
no  sign  of  an  insurrection.  It  was  in  violation  of  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  Pro'V'inces,  and  imposed  a  burden 
which  Wiis  the  more  onerous,  since,  in  tlje  previou.s  year, 
there  had  been  universal  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Philip  had  pledged  his  word,  on  leaving  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  within 
four  months ;  but  that  pledge  vtas  disregarded.  The  dis- 
affection increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Regent  at 
length  availed  herself  of  a  convenient  pretext  for  sending 
tliem  away.  Philip  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  what  she 
pronounced  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  country  was  to 
be  saved  from  insurrection. 

The  second  of  these  irritating  measures  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  new  bishoprics.  Whatever 
plausible  reasons  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
from  the  gre-iit  size  of  the  existing  dioceses,  and  their  in- 
convenient relations  to  the  contiguous  German  bishoprics, 
the  real  design  of  it  was  not  misunderstood.'  It  was  a 
part  of  the  machinery  tc  be  employed  for  tightening  the 
cords  of  Church  discipline,  and  for  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  The  new  bishops  were  to  be  clothed  with  inquis- 
itorial powers.  The  creation  of  so  many  ijnportant  per- 
sonages, devoted,  of  course,  to  the  sovereign,  was  counted 
a  disadvantage  to  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the 
country. 

Tlie  two  measures  of  the  retention  of  the  troops,  and 
the  imposition  of  the  bishops — mcivsures  having  an  omin- 
otu  relation  to  one  another  —  revealed  immiatakably  th# 

1  Juitt,  U.  106,  879. 
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policy  of  Philip.  The. apologists  of  the  King  chai'go  the 
troubles  that  fnsucil  iij^oii  the  umbition  of  the  nobles, 
especially  of  William,  who,  it  is  siiid,  wanted  to  goyem 
the  couiitr}-  themselves,  anJ  did  all  they  could  to  excite 
disaffection.  It  may  be  griintcd  that  they  were  not  free 
from  the  influence  of  personal  motives,  and  chafed  under 
the  an-angeinents  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural 
and  legitimate  place  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.  The 
charge  that  either  of  them  aimed  at  a  revolution  is  desti- 
tute of  proof.  In  the  midst  of  all  that  is  subject  to  con- 
troversy, two  things  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  One 
is  that  foreign  domination,  that  is,  the  rule  of  Spanish 
officers,  and  the  presence  of  Spanish  soldiery,  were  as 
hateful  to  the  Netherlanders  as  they  were  to  the  Germans. 
It  was  what  contributed  most  to  the  reaction  against 
Charles  V.,  alter  the  Smalcaldic  war,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  Maurice.  The  other  fact  is,  that  persecution,  the  forci- 
ble repression  of  heresy,  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  Cath- 
olicism, was  repugnant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple —  of  the  Catholic  population  —  of  the  T^nw  Countries. 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  a  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  which  the  policy  of  Philip  was  thoroughly 
opposed.  William  afterwards  declare,]  that,  while  hunt- 
ing in  company  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  that  monarch 
had  incautiously  revealed  to  him  the  secret  designs  of 
himself  and  Philip  for  the  extiqiation  of  heresy  in  their 
dominions.  In  Philip's  scheme  for  the  increase  of  bish- 
ops, and  in  his  detention  of  the  troops,  William  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  execution  of  the  plot ;  and  he  deter- 
mined, he  says,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  rid 
the  land  of  "the  Spanish  vermin."  That  William  looked 
about  for  a  high  matrimonial  connection,  docs  not  uidi- 
cate  any  deep-laid  plan  of  unlawful  personal  advancement, 
nor  in  his  marriage  with  Anna,  of  Saxony,  was  there  any 
•eriouB  attempt  to  mislead  Philip  as  to  the  religion  t« 
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be  adopted  by  his  bride'  William  was  charged  with 
clierishiug  Maccbiavelliau  principles  ;  but  the  age  was 
MocchiavelUan,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  often 
liansgressed  the  bounds  of  morality  iu  the  ase  of  that 
profound  sagacity  by  which  he  coped  with  unscrupulout 
adversaries. 

Philip  renewed  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Chiirles  V.  It 
was  forbidden  to  print,  copy,  keep,  hide,  buy,  or  sell  any 
writing  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  CEicolampadius,  Bucer,  Cal- 
vin, or  of  any  other  heretic ;  to  break  or  to  uijure  any 
image  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  Saints  ;  to  hold  or  to  attend 
any  heretical  conventicle.  Laymen  were  prohibited  from 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  taking  part  in  conferences  upon 
disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Transgressors,  in  case  they 
should  recant,  were,  if  they  were  men,  to  be  beheaded ;  If 
women,  to  be  buried  alive.  If  obstinate,  they  were  to  be 
burnt  alive,  and,  in  either  ctise,  their  property  was  to  be 
confiscated.  To  omit  to  inform  against  suspicious  per- 
sons, to  entertain,  lodge,  feed,  or  clothe  tlit-m,  was  to  be 
guilty  of  heresy.  Persons  who,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  suspected,  were  condenmed  to  abjure  heresy,  were, 
in  case  they  rendered  themselves  again  suspicious,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  heretics.  Every  accuser,  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, was  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  goods. 
Judges  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  diminish  in  any  way 
the  prescribed  penalties.  Severe  penalties  were  threat- 
ened against  any  who  should  intercede  for  heretics  or 
present  a  petition  in  behalf  of  them.  To  carry  out  these 
enactments,  Charles  had  established  an  Inquisition,  which 
was  not  only  independent  of  the  clei^  of  the  country, 
but  to  which  they  were  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
answerable.  This  was  not  the  Spa7iish  Inquisition,  but 
'*.  was  sufficiently  rigorous  to  lead  Philip  to  pronounce  it 
more   pitiless  than  that  of  Spain.'     But,  terrible  as  the 

I  Comp«re  Prewiitt,  i.  485,  with  Motley,  i.  800  seq.    William's  wife  wm»  l« 
•  Ut»  c«iholiciilly." 
■  "  C*  qu'oD  debite  sor  I'intcntion  du  Roi  d'^tablir  lus  Pava  Bas  I'inqani 
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Inquisition  in  trie  Netherlands  was,  it  wanted  some  of  the 
barbarous  features  that  belonged  to  the  Iluly  Oflice  in 
Spain.  It  was  said  by  Philip,  and  has  been  urged  by  his 
defenders  since,  that  the  persecuting  edicts  were  the  work 
of  Charles,  and  that  his  successor  simply  contuiued  iLem 
in  operation.  This  statement  overlooks  the  circumstances 
that  they  put  the  authority  of  Charles,  popular  (hough 
he  was,  to  a  severe  test ;  that  they  were  not  systematically 
enforced  ;  that  the  cruelties  mflicted  under  thera  had  more 
and  more  awakeued  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  such 
meiisures ;  and  that  in  the  intei-val  between  the  promul- 
gation of  them  by  Charles  and  tlie  renewal  of  them  by 
Philip,  the  new  opinions  had  gained  a  wider  acceptance.' 

As  the  Inquisition  proceeded  ^vith  its  bloody  work,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  found  utterance  through  Orange 
and  Eginont,  who  remonstrated  against  the  cruelties 
which  were  inflicted,  and  complained  to  the  King  of  Gran- 
velle,  on  whom  they  laid  the  responsibility  of  everything 
that  \vas  done. 

GranveUe  is  exculpated  by  Philip  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  introduction  of  the  new  bishops ;  and  he 
did  not  originate  some  other  obnoxious  measures  which 
were  laid  to  his  credit.^  Ilis  impulses  were  not  cruel. 
But  the  lords  were  not  out  of  the  way  in  finding  in 
him    the  embodiment   of   the  foreign  domination  which 

tion  d'Ejipagnc,  est  ^galemcnt  faux;  jamais  le  cardinal  ne  lui  a  fait  cette  prop- 
Milion,  ni  lui-m^me  n'y  a  pens#.  D'ailleurs  I'inquisition  de»  Pays-Bns  est 
plus  impitoyab'.e  que  cclle  d'I'Upagne."  Gacbord,  Ciirrtspondance  dt  PhiUppt 
II.,  i.  807. 

'  Orange  »ts  forth  some  of  these  altered  circumalancesi  in  a  letter  to  the  Re- 
gent (.lanunrj-  24,  1500).  He  speaks  of  the  Placanls  a<i  "queIquefoi«  limiti's  et 
noD  ensuivis  a  la  rifn'ur,  mt^nmo  en  temps  qae  la  mi>6re  nniveniclle  o'cstoit  A 
»«pr«  comiiie  mainteuniit  et  notri  peuple,  par  imitation  et  practicques  de  oo( 
roisins,  non  tnnt  enclen  a  novelliltf,"  etc.  He  depiclii  plainly  Ibo  fatal  cooM' 
qaeocea  that  will  result  from  perseverance  in  the  severe  policy  of  the  King. 
Vroen  Van  Prinsterer,  Archivei  dt  la  Jf niton  tP  Orangt-Nnimu,  tome  ii.  p.  19 

'  The  p<>int.s  on  which  Oranvelle  was  erroneously  accused  arc  presented  by 
Gachard,  Corrrspniuianrt,  etc.,  i.  clxx.  scq.  (Preliminary  Rupport),  One  of 
the  worst  Ihingn  that  Granvclle  did  was  to  recommend  the  kidnapping  of  Wilt 
iom's  son,  who  was  taken  from  Louvaia,  where  he  was  studying,  and  carried  tr 
Spain.  Ttnfre  be  waa  kept,  and  trained  up  is  the  Catholic  religion. 
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was  striking  at  the  liberties  of  the  country.  WhatevHf 
opinion  he  might  privately  hold  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  the  measures  of  Philip,  he  never  faltered  in  his  obe- 
dience. He  knew  no  higher  law  than  the  will  of  hia 
master.  The  new  arrangement  of  dioceses  abridged  hia 
own  episcopal  power,  and  would  naturally  be  unwelcome  ; 
but  when  he  Wiw  made  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  then, 
at  the  uitercession  of  the  Regent,  received  from  Rome  the 
cai'dinal's  hat,  the  personal  dislike  of  the  lords  to  him  as 
an  upstiirt,  and  their  patriotic  opposition  to  the  policy  oi 
which  he  was  the  chief  executor,  reached  their  climax^ 
Tlie  effect  of  the  complaints  of  the  nobles  against  the  car- 
dinal was  to  kindle  ui  Pliihp's  mind  an  inextinguishable 
hostility  to  them.'  At  length  the  Regent,  impatient  of 
her  dependent  position  with  reference  to  Gninvelle,  and 
willing  that  he  should  bear  all  the  odium,  took  sides 
against  him.  The  excitement  beainie  so  formidable  tJiat 
Philip  found  a  pretext  for  removuig  hira  from  the  coun- 
try, as  if  at  his  own  request ;  but  the  Inquisition  went 
forward  witlj  even  greater  energy  in  the  work  of  burning 
and  burying  alive  its  victims.  It  even  put  to  death  those 
who  were  merely  suspected  of  harboring  heretical  opinions. 
The  great  lords,  who  on  the  departure  of  the  Cardinal 
had  returned  to  the  Council,  from  which  they  had  previ- 
ously withdrawn,  felt  that  they  were  deemed  to  be  in 
part  answerable  for  the  incessant  murders  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  rehgion ;  and  when  Philip  de- 
termined to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  broke  through  his  resers'e  and  stiirtled  the 
Council  by  a  bold  and  powerful  speech  upon  the  unright- 
eous and  dangerous  policy  which  the  government  waa 
pnrsumg.  The  general  sense  of  the  country  recoiled  from 
that  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  the  reactionary 

1  In  Uie  ktler  in  nhich  he  denied  the  Irutb  of  certain  allcgalionK  against 
Granvelle,  he  asserts  that  tliin  ininiptcr  had  never  advi.sed  him  to  pacify  tht 
country  by  cuttinj;  o(T  a  half  dnzen  hpa>N;  but  Philip  addi  to  the  dtnial 
"Quoique  lerait  peut-Ctre  pas  mal  de  recourir  ii  ce  moyen."     Gacbard,  i  807 
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Catholic  party  in  Europe  were  seeking  to  establish.  It 
was  determuied  to  dispatch  Egmont  to  Madrid  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  King  to  the  real  situation.  The  cordiality 
with  which  he  was  received,  and  the  honors  that  were 
rendered  him  in  the  Spanish  court,  made  him  satisfied 
with  the  smooth  but  vague  and  unmeaning  assurances  of 
Philip.  Egmont  was  the  more  incensed,  when,  after  his 
I  eturn,  ho  found  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  the  old 
edicts  were  to  be  sharply  enforced  without  a  jot  of  conces- 
sion. ^  The  announcement  that  the  persecution  was  to  go 
on  without  the  least  mitigation,  filled  the  land  vnth  con- 
sternation. The  foreign  merchants  fled,  as  from  a  pesti- 
lence, and  Antwerp,  the  principal  mart,  was  silent.  The 
irritation  of  the  people  found  a  vent  in  a  multitude  of 
angry  or  satirical  publications,  which  no  vigilance  of  the 
Inquisition  could  prevent  from  seeing  the  light.^ 

About  five  hundred  nobles,  to  whom  burghers  were 
afterwards  added,  united  in  an  agreement  called  the  Com- 
promise,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  withstand 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  the  Inquisition  that  was  crushing 
the  country,  and  every  violent  act  which  should  be  un- 
dertaken against  any  one  of  their  number.  In  this  league 
were  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  a  mau  of  high  courage, 
but  more  excitable  and  radical  than  his  brother ;  the 
accomplished  St.  Aldegonde,  and  Brederode,  whose  char- 
acter was  less  entitled  to  respect,  but  who  waa  full  of 
spirit  and  daring.  They  contemplated  at  the  outset  only 
legal  means  of  resistance.     But  in  their  ranks  were  found 

>  The  cruel  orders  of  Philip  are  given  in  his  famous  dispatch  from  the  foreat 
of  Segovia  (October  17, 1565).     Gachard,  i.  czxix. 

^  Granvcllc's  correspondence  bears  constant  witness  to  the  general  antipathy 
towards  the  Spaniards — "La  mauraise  volont^  que  I'on  t^moigne  ici  univer- 
sellemvnt  a  tous  les  Espagnols,"  as  he  styles  it,  in  one  place  (Papiert  d'Ktat  dm 
Cutrlinal  dt  Grnnrelle,  tome  vii.,  p.  62).  This  antipathy  he  attributes  to  the  In- 
lustry  of  the  lords  in  propagating  calumnies  in  regard  to  the  intention  of  th« 
Kini;  to  bring  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  to  rule  there  a«  he  ruled  in  Italy,  etc. 
Granvelle  recommends  the  bestowal  of  offices  and  distinctions  such  as  place* 
t,f  trust  in  Italy,  upon  Netherlanden,  lu  order  to  create  a  Spannh  feeling  amooi 
the  friends  of  persons  thus  honored,  and  among  aspirant!  for  like  farera. 
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some  who  hoped  to  mend  their  fortunes  by  poUtical  com- 
motion. The  great  nobles  fltood  aloof  from  the  aasocia* 
tion.  William  especially  was  wise  enough  to  perueive 
that  it  wotikl  accomplish  nothing  effectual,  but  rather  im- 
peril the  cause  wiiich  nil  had  at  heart.  The  members 
resolved  on  a  givat  pubUc  demonstration,  and  waited  on 
the  Regent  ui  a  body  with  a  pctitii>n  that,  until  a  repeal 
of  the  edicts  could  be  procured,  she  would  suspend  the 
execution  of  them.  She  bridled  her  indignation,  but  Bar- 
hiymout,  one  of  the  Council,  was  known  to  have  styled 
them  "  a  band  of  beggars."  They  accepted  the  title  and 
adopted  the  beggar's  sack  and  bowl  for  their  symbols. 
Multitudes  of  people  began  now  to  assemble  all  over  the 
open  counti-y,  for  the  purpose  of  li8t\.ning  to  the  Calvinist 
preachers  and  of  worshipping  according  to  their  own 
preference.  From  ten  to  twenty  thousand  persons  would 
gather,  the  women  and  children  being  placed  for  safety 
in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  assembly  "being  encircled  by 
armed  men,  with  watchmen  stationed  to  give  warning  of 
approaching  d;inger.  They  listened  to  a  sermon,  sang 
Psahns,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  rite  of 
baptism,  or  the  marriage  service  where  it  was  desired. 
Orange  obtained  from  the  Regent  the  allowance  that  the 
preaching  in  the  coimtry,  outside  of  the  cities,  should  not 
be  disturbed.  The  popular  movement  was  so  powerful 
that  she  found  herself  helpless  (1566). 

Phihp  had  stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
requests  of  the  Regent  tliat  the  edicts  might  be  softened. 
Two  nobles,  Berghen  and  Montigny,  were  sent  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
the  popular  indignation.  The  King  at  length  recognized 
the  perils  of  the  situation,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent  that 
the  Inquisition  might  cease,  provided  the  new  bishops  were 
suffered  to  exercise  their  functions  freely  ;  that  he  was  di»- 
posed  to  moderate  the  Placards,  but  that  time  would  be  i"e- 
quired  to  mature  the  measure  ;  and  that  the  Regent  might 
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give,  not  only  the  Confederates,  but  others  also,  an  assur- 
ance of  pardon.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
166C,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  before  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  otlier  witnesses,  he  signed  a  secret  decliiration 
that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  to  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  since  he  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  freely  and 
spontaneously,  he  did  not  consider  himself  boiiml  by  tht-t 
promise,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  punish  the 
guiltv  parties,  and  especially  the  authors  and  fomentera 
of  the  sedition,'  He  \vTote  also  to  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope, 
•with  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  an  expression  of  his  pm-pose 
to  maintain  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts  in  all  their 
rigor.''  Philip  has  thus  left  behmd  him  the  documentary 
proof  of  his  perfidy,  of  his  deliberate  design  to  break  hia 
word  to  a  nation. 

While  the  country  -was  thus  agitated,  in  the  summer  of 
1566,  there  burst  forth  the  storm  of  icoiioclasm  thai 
swept  over  the  land,  destroying  the  paintings,  images, 
and  otiier  symbols  and  instruments  of  C'athuUc  worship, 
from  those  which  adorned  the  great  cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
to  such  as  decorated  the  humblest  chai>els  and  convents. 
In  Flanders  alone  more  than  four  hundred  churches  were 
sacked.  The  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished  by 
mobs  hastily  gathered,  and  was  one  fruit  of  the  excite- 
ment and  exasperation  provoked  by  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion, Magistrates  and  burghers,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  looked  on,  offering  no  resistjince  to  the  prog- 
ress of  \he  tempest.  However  it  may  be  condemned,  it 
was  not  3xactly  like  the  invasion  of  the  temples  of  one 
religious  denomination  by  another.  These  edifices  were 
felt  to  belong  to  the  people  in  common  ;  all  had  some 
right   in    them.       Calvinists   at    that   period    habitually 

1  Gachard,  i.  cxxziii.  U9. 

<  Ibid.,  423.  See  *Im>  Motley,  i.  531.  The  Nuncio,  the  Archbishop  of  Sot- 
reuto,  hail  been  rent  to  the  Netherlands  ostensibly  to  look  after  the  reformation 
tf  tlie  clergy:  really,  as  the  secret  correspondence  shows,  in  reference  to  the 
InquiaiUoa  aiid  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
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looked  upon  the  use  of  images  in  worship,  and  upon  the 
mass,  as  forms  of  idolatry,  of  u  sin  explicitlj'  forbidden 
in  the  decalogue.  Similar  uprisings  of  the  populace  took 
place  in  France  and  in  Seotlaiid,  and  from  the  same 
causes.  The  Protestant  ministers  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  generally 
denounced  the  image-breaking.'  The  effect  of  it  was  dis- 
astrous. What  the  iconoclasts  considered  the  destruction 
of  the  implements  of  an  impious  idolatry,  the  CathoUcs 
abhorred  Jis  sacrilege.  The  patriotic  party  was  divided, 
and  besides  this  advantage  gained  by  the  government,  a 
plausible  pretext  was  alIoi"ded  for  the  most  sanguinary 
retaliation.  The  Regent  wsis  obliged,  however,  to  make 
a  truce  with  the  Confederacy  of  nobles,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Inquisition  should  be  given  up  and  lib- 
erty allowed  to  the  new  doctrine,  while  the  confederates 
in  return,  as  long  as  the  promises  to  them  should  be  kept, 
were  to  abandon  their  iissociation.  Orange  undertook  to 
quell  the  disturbances  in  Antwerp,  and  Eginont  in  Flan- 
ders ;  the  latter  manifesting  his  loyalty  to  Catholicism 
and  his  anger  at  the  iconoclasts,  by  brutal  severities.  The 
Regent  exhibited  the  utmost  energy  in  repressing  disorder, 
and  in  pmiisiiing  the  offenders.  Valenciennes,  which  en- 
deavored to  stand  a  siege,  was  taken  and  heavily  pun- 
ished. Order  was  everywhere  restored.  Orange  foresaw 
what  course  Pliilip  would  pursue.  He  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  unlimited  obedience  to  what  the  King  might 
chodse  to  command,  and  separating  regretfully  from  Eg- 
mont  and  1  lorn,  wlio  had  more  confidence  in  Philip,  he 
retired  to  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  the  ancient  seat  of  his 
family.     From  the  moment  when  Philip  heard  the  news 

•  Slotloy,  i.  670.  Whother  the  popular  leaders  enonurdKcd  ti»  iina^-brcak- 
inn  or  not,  is  one  of  Uic  disputed  poinU.  That  they  did  is  inaii:'.aJned  by  Koch 
VnUmchunijrH  abcr  tlit  h'mpvrung  u.  dtn  Abfall  J.  ffitilerlnn'U  rim  Sjmnicn 
(1S61)  p.  ll&MHi.  Juste  (ii.  184)  liolds  tho  contrary  opinion.  Koch  «-ritcs  in  • 
poleuiical,  partiaan  spirit,  but  aome  of  bis  criticisms  upon  Motley  are  worthi 
of  attauliuu. 
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of  the  iconoclastic  disturbances,  he  had  no  thought  but 
that  of  armed  coercion  and  vengeance.  While  he  was 
preparing  a  military  force  so  strong  that  he  expected  to 
out  off  all  hope  of  resistance,  he  veiled  his  designs  by  as- 
Burances  to  the  Regent  and  to  the  Council  that  his  pohcy 
was  to  be  one  of  mildness,  clemency,  and  grace,  with  the 
avoidance  of  all  harshness.^  It  was  fortunate  that  there 
was  one  man  whom  he  could  not  deceive. 

What  the  Regent  most  deprecated  was  the  sending  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  she  had 
a  strong  personal  antipathy,  and  whose  coming,  as  she 
knew,  would  undo  at  once  the  work  of  pacification,  which 
she  considered  herself,  through  her  resolute  proceedings, 
to  have  nearly  accomplished.  But  in  accordance  with 
Alva's  advice,  Philip  had  resolved  on  a  scheme  of  savage 
repression  and  punishment,  and  Alva  was  the  person  se- 
lected to  carry  it  out.  His  reputation  was  very  high  ad 
a  military  man,  although  his  talents  seem  not  to  have 
fitted  him  for  the  management  of  large  armies  ;  he  had  a 
contracted,  but  clear  and  crafty  intellect,  iinmeasunible 
arrogance,  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  a  heart  of  stone. 
Conciliation  and  mercy  were  terms  not  found  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. His  theory,  Hke  that  of  Philip,  was  that  the 
great  lords  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis;iffection  of  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  that  these  in  turn  were  the  movers 
of  sedition  among  the  people.  Neither  the  King  nor 
his  General  could  comprehend  a  sjjontaneous,  common 
sentiment,  pervading  a  nation.  Alva  conceived  that  the 
great  mistake  of  Charles  V.  had  been  in  sparing  the  cap- 
tive leaders  in  the  Sraalcaldic  war.  From  the  Emperor'e 
experience  he  derived  a  conclusive  argument  iigainst  every 
policy  but  that  of  unrelenting  severity  in  dealing  ^vith 
rebels  and  heretics.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  chosen 
to  settle  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands.  He  con- 
ducted a  body  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops  from  Italy 
>  Gacbard.  i.  zlrUi.  48T,  488. 
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to  toftt  country.  As  his  course  lay  near  to  Geneva,  Po^m 
Pius  V.  desired  him  to  turn  aside  and  exterminate  this 
"  nest  of  devik  and  apostates."  But  he  declined  to  devi- 
ate fi'oni  his  chosen  route,  maintained  perfect  discipline 
among  his  soldiers  during  the  long  and  perilous  miirch, 
and  even  gave  a  sort  of  organization  to  tlie  hundreds  of 
courtesans  who  followed  his  army.  On  his  arrival,  he 
endeavored  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  gradually  made 
known  the  extent  of  the  authority  committed  to  him, 
which  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  dictator.  The  Regent 
found  herself  wholly  divested  of  rciil  power.  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  decoyed  to  Brussels  by  gracious  and  flatter- 
ing words,  and  then  trcacliorously  arrested  and  ciist  into 
prison.  The  terrible  tribunal  was  ei-ectcd,  which  w.'is  ap- 
propriately named  by  the  people,  "  the  Coimcil  of  Blood," 
and  the  work  of  death  began.  Soon  the  prisons  were 
crowded  with  inmates,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dragged 
from  their  beds  at  midnight.  The  executioners  were 
busy  from  morning  till  evening.  Among  the  victims,  the 
rich  were  specially  numerous,  since  one  end  which  Alva 
kept  in  view,  was  the  providbig  of  a  revenue  for  his 
master.  Every  one  wlio  bad  taken  part  in  the  petitions 
against  the  new  bishoprics  or  the  Inquisition,  or  in  favor 
of  softening  the  edicts  of  persecution,  was  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Every  nobleman  who  had  been  concerned 
in  presenting  tlie  petitions,  or  had  approved  of  them  ;  all 
nobles  and  officers  who,  under  the  plea  of  a  pressure  of 
circumstances,  had  permitted  the  sermons ;  every  one 
who  tad  taken  part,  in  any  way,  in  the  heretical  mass 
meetings,  and  had  not  hindered  the  destruction  of  the 
images ;  all  who  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King 
had  no  right  to  take  from  the  provinces  their  liberty,  or 
that  the  present  tribunal  was  restricted  by  any  laws  or 
privileges,  were  likewise  made  guilty  of  treason.  Death 
and  loss  of  property,  were  the  invariable  penalty.  In 
three  months  eighteen  hundred  men  were  sent  to  the  scaf 
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fold.  Persons  were  condemned  for  singing  the  songs  of  the 
Oueux,  or  for  attending  a  Calvinistic  burial  years  before ; 
ime  for  sajnng  that  in  Spain,  also,  the  new  doctrine  would 
spread  ;  and  another  for  saying  that  one  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1568,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  few 
exceptions  that  were  named,  were  actually  condemned  to 
death  as  heretics  I 

Orange  was,  active  in  devisii.g  means  of  deliverance. 
Hia  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  entered  Friesland,  in  April, 
1568,  at  the  head  of  an  anny,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  forces  commanded  by  Count  Aremberg.  lu  order  to 
strike  terror  and  to  secure  himself  in  the  rear,  Alva  hur- 
ried through  the  process  against  Egmout  and  Horn,  and 
they  were  beheaded  in  the  great  square  at  Brussels.  Alva 
then  marched  agamst  the  army  of  Louis,  which  he  de- 
feated and  dispersed.  He  succeeded,  also,  by  avoiding  a 
ccjmbat,  in  baflltng  William,  whose  army  was  composed  of 
materials  that  could  not  long  be  kept  together.  The  nde 
of  Alva  was  the  more  firmly  established  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  overthrow  it,  and  he  pursued  for  .ijeveral 
years  longer  his  murderous  work.  The  entire  number  of 
judicial  homicides  under  his  administration,  he  reckoned 
himself  at  eighteen  thousand.  Multitudes  emigrated  from 
the  country ;  manufiictories  were  deserted,  and  business 
was  paralyzed.  In  1569,  he  determined  to  put  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  taxation  that  should  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
King.  He  ordained  that  an  extraordinary  tax  should  be 
levied,  of  one  per  cent,  on  property  of  all  kinds ;  and  that 
a  permanent  tax  should  be  paid,  of  five  per  cent,  on  every 
sale  of  real  estate,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  every  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. This  scheme,  iis  ill  calculated  for  its  end  iia  it 
was  barbarous  in  its  oppressiveness,  raised  such  a  storm  of 
jpposition,  that  Alva  himself  was  moved  to  make  a  com- 
promise, which  consisted  in  postponing  the  execution  ot  it 
tor  two  years.     His  enemies,  Granvelle  and  othera,  were 
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oontinually  laboring  to  undermine  the  Kiug's  confidence 
in  him,  and  not  wholly  without  success.  In  1570,  an  act 
of  amnesty  was  solenuily  proclaimed  at  Antwerp,  which, 
however,  left  the  old  edicts  in  full  force,  and  only  or- 
dained that  those  ag-ainst  whom  nothing  was  to  be  charged, 
should  go  unpunished,  provided  within  a  definite  time  they 
should  penitently  sue  for  grace  and  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Church  I  The  spii-it  of  resistance  had  been  slowly 
awakening,  and  it  gathered  strength  from  these  senseless 
proceedings.  When,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1571,  Alva  com- 
manded that  the  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  liis 
scheme,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  people  of  all  the 
provinces  assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude  that  he  doomed 
it  best  to  except  four  articles  —  com,  wine,  flesh,  and  beer 
—  from  the  operation  of  his  decree.  But  this  did  not 
produce  the  desired  efifect:  labor  and  traffic  were  sus- 
pended. Alva  was  deeply  incensed  and  read)'  to  set  the 
hangman  at  work  again,  when  he  heard  of  the  captme  of 
Briel  by  the  "  sea-beggars "  as  they  were  called ;  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
who  liad  organized  themselves  into  predatory  bands,  under 
their  admiral,  Wilitam  de  la  Mark,  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  unremitting  in  liis  exertions  to  raise  forces  capable  of 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  his  coimtry.  Holland  and 
Zealand  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Alva,  and,  in  accordance 
with  William's  suggestions,  adopted  a  free  constitution. 
By  the  estates  of  Holland,  William  was  recognized  as  the 
King's  Stadtholder,  the  show  of  a  connection  with  Spain 
being  not  yet  abandoned.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  Avith  every  hope  of  success,  when  the  news  of  the 
slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the  death  of  Coligny, 
which  cut  off  the  expectation  of  aid  from  France,  disap- 
pointed this  hope.  Mons,  where  his  brother  was,  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  the  army  melted  away.  But  Alva 
was  weary  of  his  office  and  began  to  be  sensible  of  his 
failure  to  effect  the  result  which  he  bad  been  so  confident 
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af  his  ability  to  secure.  The  boundless  hatred  of  the 
pettple  against  him  was  daily  manifest.  He  read  it  in 
the  looks  of  all  whom  he  met.  Philip,  though  slow  to 
leanj,  began  to  see  that  his  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Alva  sought  aud  obtoined  a  recall,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  lo73,  left  the  Netherlands,  never  to  return. 

From  the  capture  of  Briel  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which 
resulted  m  the  bmlding  up  of  the  Dutch  RepubUc,  and 
the  ultimate  prostration  of  the  power  of  Spaia.  The 
most  powerful  empire  in  the  world  was  kept  at  bay,  and 
eventually  defeated  by  a  few  small  states  which  were 
goaded  to  resistance  by  unparalleled  cruelty,  and  in- 
spired with  an  unexampled  degree  of  patriotic  self- 
Baeiifice.  The  hero  of  this  memorable  struggle  was 
Wilham  of  Orange.  *  Requesens,  the  successor  of  Alva, 
equaled  his  predecessor  in  military  skill,  and  was  even 
more  diuigerous,  in  consequence  of  his  conciliatory  tem- 
per, which  might  divide  and  deceive  his  antagonists.  A 
delusive  amnesty  was  metre  to  bo  dreaded  than  open  and 
fierce  hostihty.  In  the  field,  the  Spaniards  were  victori- 
ous. In  1574,  Louis  of  Nassau  was  defeated  and  slain. 
But  they  experienced  a  reverse  in  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Leyden,  whose  heroic  defense  is  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble events  of  the  long  war.  A  new  Protestant  state  was 
growing  up  in  the  North,  under  the  guidance  of  Orange  ; 
and  all  negotiations  looking  to  peace  were  fruitless,  since 
Spain  refused  to  grant  toleration.  This  was  the  one 
thing  which  Philip  would  not  yield.  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  rule  over  heretics.  In  the  South,  where  Cathoh- 
cism  prevailed,  Requesens  was  more  successful.  But  the 
death  of  this  commander,  in  1.576,  was  followed  by  a 
fiightful  revolt  of  his  soldiers  in  the  various  cities  where 
they  were  stationed ;  and  the  scenes  of  murder  and  pil- 
lage that  attended  it,  which  were  most  appalling  in  pop- 
nlous  and  wealthy  Antwerp,  taught  the  southern  pro? 
so 
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Inccs  what  tbey  had  to  dread  from  Spanish  domination. 
The  ijoblea  of  Flanders  and  Brabaat,  insteivd  of  seeking 
help  from  Philip,  apphed  to  Orange  and  the  northern 
provinces ;  and  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Netherlands  were  united  in  an  agreement  to 
expel  the  Spaniards,  and  to  maintain  religious  toleration. 
Don  John,  of  Austria,  the  successor  of  Requesens,  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  issuing  an  edict  which  conceded 
the  points  contained  iii  the  Ghent  pacification.  The  re- 
jection of  these  terms  by  William  of  Orange  has  been 
considered,  by  his  adversiiries,  proof  p(3sitive  that  ambi- 
tion, not  patriotism,  was  his  ruling  motive.  But  the  con- 
cessions of  Don  John  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
profession  of  Protestantism  from  all  pLices  where  it  was 
not  established  at  the  date  of  the  pacification ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  banishment  from  their  homes  of  thousands 
of  peaceful  families,  as  well  as  the  insecurity  of  the  prov- 
inces where  Protestantism  was  allowed  to  continue.  Mgre 
than  all,  William  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  Spain,  and 
Ills  suspicions,  wiiich  had  their  ground  in  former  experi- 
ences of  false  dealing,  were  strengthened  by  infonuation 
acquired  from  intercepted  letters.*  It  was  too  late  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Philip.  But  the  Flemish  and  Bra- 
bant nobles  were  jealous  of  the  eminence  conceded  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  Union  was  weakened,  and  the 
war  broke  out  again,  in  which  the  troops  of  Dun  John 
gained  tlie  victory.  But  the  same  year,  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  1578,  their  leader  died,  wearied  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  office,  and  disheartened  by  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  perhaps  the  ablest  general  of  the 
time,  was  next  entnisted  vrith  the  reins  of  government. 
Experience  had  shown  the  patiiotic  party  that  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  southern   provinces  were  not  to  bo  relied  on 
and,  in  Januarj',  1579,  there  was  formed,  in  the  North 
1  Motley,  lU.  loe. 
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the  Utrecht  Uiiion,  in  which  were  combined  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  five  other  provinces.  It  was  a  confederacy 
for  common  defense,  and  was  the  germ  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  It  was  formed  "  in  the  name  of  the  King ; " 
but  two  yeara  afterwards,  this  fiction  was  dropped,  and  in- 
dependence declared.  In  March,  1580,  Philip  proclaimed 
William  an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Philip 
taxed  him  with  inefriititude  for  the  favors  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  Charles  V.,  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing fomented  all  heresy  and  sedition,  with  having  ac- 
tively countenanced  the  plundering  of  the  churches  and 
cloisters;  in  fine,  with  being  responsible  for  all  the  mis- 
eries of  the  country.  The  document  further  charged 
lum  with  cherishing  jealousy  and  mistrust,  like  Cain  and 
Judas,  and  from  the  same  cause,  an  evil  conscience. 
Any  one  who  would  deliver  him,  dead  or  ahve,  was  to 
receive  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  to  have  pardon  for 
all  offenses,  and,  in  case  he  belonged  to  the  burgher  class, 
to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman.  In  response 
to  these  accusations,  William  published  his  "  Apology," 
or  defense.  He  counted  this  outlawry  and  accumulation 
of  charges  agsiinst  him,  as  the  greatest  honor,  since  they 
showed  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  a  noble  nation,  and  to  deliver  it  from  a  god- 
less tyranny.  He  respected  Charles  V.,  but  the  favors 
which  ho  had  received  from  the  Emperor  had  been  re- 
turned in  full  measure  by  the  pubUc  services  which  Will- 
iam had  rendered  at  great  cost.  To  the  unfounded 
aspereions  of  a  personal  nature  wliieh  Philip  had  inter- 
woven with  his  indictment,  William  retorted  with  accu- 
sations equally  grave  against  the  private  life  of  the  K'ng. 
Philip  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  foreigner,  because  he 
happened  to  have  first  seen  the  light  in  Germany;  but 
his  ancestors  were  of  higher  rank  than  those  of  Philip, 
and  had  held  power  in  the  Netherlands  for  seven  genera^ 
tions.     Philip  had  set  out  to   trample   under   foot  th* 
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rights  and  institutions  of  the  country.  He  talked  only  of 
imcciuditiouiil  obedience,  as  if  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  Neapolitans,  or  Milanese,  or  savage  Indians. 
The  Emperor  Cliarles  had  predicted  the  evils  that  would 
result  from  the  Spanish  pride  and  insolence  of  his  son  ; 
but  neither  the  admonition  of  so  great  a  father,  nor 
justice,  nor  his  oath,  could  change  his  nature,  or  curb  his 
tyraiuiieal  will.  He  had  beaten  the  French  by  means  of 
William's  countrymen,  and  owed  the  treaty  of  peace,  in 
good  part,  to  William  himself;  but  so  far  was  Philip 
from  feeling  any  emotion  of  gratitude,  that  William,  to 
his  amazement,  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Henry  H.,  of 
Alva's  secret  conferences  with  him  upon  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  Protestants,  in  both  countries.  William,  since 
his  boyhood,  had  given  little  attention  to  matters  of  faith, 
and  of  the  Cliutch ;  but,  he  says,  from  his  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  the  Ini^uisition,  and  his  mdignation  at  the 
tyranny  practiced  against  his  country,  he  had  resolved  to 
exert  all  his  powers  to  remove  the  Spaniards  out  of  it, 
and  to  suppress  the  bloody  tribuiuils.  He  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  iconoclasm,  and  similar  outbrcakings  of  vio- 
lence. That  lie  had  sufEcicnt  reason  fur  fljTng  from  the 
coimtrj^  was  fully  evinced  by  the  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  carrying  of  his  innocent  sou,  who  was  a 
student  at  Louvain,  to  Spain,  by  Philip's  order,  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  and  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  him.  Everywhere,  said  William,  Philip 
has  trodden  luider  foot  our  rights  and  broken  bis  oath  ; 
we  must,  therefore,  rise  in  self-defense  against  him  and 
repel  this  unparalleled  tyranny.  As  for  mistrust,  De- 
mosthenes inculcated  that  as  the  strongest  bulwark  against 
tyranny ;  and  yet  the  Macedonian  Pliilip  was  a  feeble 
novice  in  tyranny  compared  with  the  Spanish  Philip. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  William's 
patriotism.'     His  indifference  respecting  the  controverted 

>  Writere  who  would  make  unbitioa  the  moving  epring  of  bis  chancier,  dt 
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questious  of  religion  was  broken  up  by  the  sight  of  the 
atrocious  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  upon  hia 
count^J^nen.  He  examined  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  embraced  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  It  is  no  reproach  to  him  that  he  early  pene- 
tratfd  the  character  of  the  gloomy  and  perfidious  ruler 
who  was  bent  on  enslaving  the  Netherlands  to  himself 
and  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  he  had  less  and  less  hope  of 
the  practicableness  of  procuring  any  amelioration  of  his 
policy.  But  Wilham,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  con- 
flict, was  wisely  resolved  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  and  to  avoid  extreme  and  violent  measures,  so  long 
as  this  moderation  should  be  possible.'  If,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  he  was  not  free  from  ambition,  his  character 
was  more  and  more  purified  by  danger  and  suffering. 
He  must  be  allowed  a  place  among  patriots  like  Epam- 
inondas  and  Washington,  and  he  deserves  to  be  called  the 
father  of  a  nation.  At  length,  after  six  ineffectual  at- 
tempts of  the  sort,  a  fanatical  Catholic  succeeded,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1.584,  in  assassinating  William.  It  was 
chanicteriatic  of  Philip  to  pay  grudgingly  to  the  heirs  of 
the  murderer  the  promised  reward. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Utrecht  Union,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Catholic  provinces  in  the  South  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Parma.  Parma  granted  liberal 
terms  to  the  cities  which,  one  after  another,  fell  into  bis 
hands.  Antwerp  was  promised  that  its  citadel  should 
not  be  repaired ;  that  a  Spanish  garrison  should  not  be 


fnll  jiisdce  to  his  high  Intellcctoml  powen.    See,  for  example,  Bentivoglio, 
Dttta  Guerra  di  Fviwlra,  i.  47,  iii.  132. 

1  Some  candid  historians  as  Junle  and  Prescott,  And  a  disagreeable  Macchia- 
rellian  element  in  the  nhrcwdiiew  and  reserve  of  William.  To  others,  thit 
ijaility  doci<  not  pa59  the  bounds  of  a  statesmanlike  sagacity  and  a  justifiable 
pnidencc.  Goethe,  in  his  play  of  "  Epmont,"  makes  the  Regent  say  of  him: 
"  Oranien  sinnt  nichts  Gntes,  seine  Oedanken  re'chen  in  die  Feme,  er  ist  beiro- 
Uch,"ctc.  i  and  Orange  says  to  Egmont :  "Ich  trage  viele  Jahre  heralle  Ver- 
aiUtnlsse  am  ITerzen,  Ich  stebe  imn-er  wie  libet  einem  Schachspiele  und  halt* 
(cineo  Zug  des  Gegnen  fiir  u^fjedeutend-" 
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quartered  on  the  iuhabitanta.  On  this  one  condition  Uie 
King  insisted,  that  the  Catholic  worship  should  be  restored, 
and  i'rotestantism  be  abolished.  Tlic  utmost  that  he 
could  be  pei"suadcd  to  grant  was  that  two  years  should 
be  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  either  to  become 
Catholic  or  to  quit  the  country.  Brabant  and  Flandera 
were  recovered  to  Spain. 

The  archives  of  Simancas  have  disclosed  the  fact, 
which  was  not  known  to  Parma  himself,  in  consequence 
of  bis  death  before  the  execution  of  the  design,  that 
Philip  was  on  the  point  of  remo\-ing  him  from  liis  com- 
mand. Instigated,  perhaps,  by  jealousy,  on  the  alleged 
groimd  that  Parma  had  given  too  httle  authority  to  Span- 
iards, and  for  other  reasons  of  even  less  weight,  Philip  had 
actually  determined  to  displace  the  general  who  had  re- 
conquered for  him  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  twice  carried  Ms  victorious  arms  into  France, 
forcing  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  and  of 
Rouen.  The  King  did  not  shrink  from  the  ingratitude 
involved  in  sucli  an  act,  and  from  the  indignant  condemna- 
tion which  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  would  have  pro- 
nounced upon  it.'  It  was  characteristic  of  Philip  to 
seek  the  accomplishment  of  hia  ends  by  indirection  and 
falsehood. 

The  death  of  William  did  not  destroy  the  Republic 
which  he  had  called  into  being.  In  Maurice,  his  second 
son  —  for  his  eldest  son  was  detained  in  Spain  and 
brought  up  to  serve  the  Spanish  government  —  the  party 
of  liberty  found  a  head  who  was  possessed  of  distin- 
guished military  ability.  The  new  commonwealth  grew 
iu  power.  The  Dutch  sailors  captured  the  vessels  of 
Spain  on  every  sea  where  they  appeared,  and  attacked 
her  remotest  colonies.  The  magnificent  schemes  of  PMlip 
were  doomed  to  an  ignominious  failure.  His  despotic 
system  had  full  sway  in  Spain,  but  it  brought  min  apoi 
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the  country.  His  colossal  armada,  which  was  slowlj 
prepared  at  enormous  cost,  for  the  conquest  of  England, 
was  shattered  in  pieces.  He  had  planned  to  turn  France 
into  a  Spanish  province,  but  he  was  forced  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Vervins  with  Henry  IV.,  and  thereby  to 
concede  the  superiority  of  the  French  power.  Under 
Philip  HI.,  his  imbecile  successor,  Spain  was  driven  to 
conclude  a  truce  of  twelve  years  with  the  revolted  Neth- 
erlands ;  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  waa 
obliged  to  acknowledge  tlieir  independence. 

Tbe  absorbing  interest  of  the  great  struggle  with  Spain 
leaves  in  the  background  the  distinctively  rehgious  and 
theological  side  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands. 
Anabaptists  were  numerous,  but  their  wild  and  disor- 
ganizing theories  received  a  check  through  the  influence 
of  Menno,  who,  after  the  year  1536,  exerted  a  wholesome 
influence  among  them,  organizing  churches  which  he 
taught  and  regulated  for  many  years.  The  Mennonitea 
were  free  from  the  hcentious  and  revolutionarj'  principlea 
which  had  covered  the  name  of  Anabaptist  with  reproach.' 
Apart  from  their  peculiarity  respecting  baptism,  their  re- 
jection of  oaths,  and  their  refusal  to  serve  in  war  and  in 
civil  offices,  together  with  the  ascetic  discipline  which 
they  adopted  —  a  point  on  which  they  became  divided 
among  themselves  —  they  were  not  distinguished  from 
ordinarj'  Protestants.  Yet  they  continued  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  and  were  objects 
of  a  ferocious  persecution,  which  they  endured  with  heroic 
patience.  The  Calvinists  gradually  obtained  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  Lutherans.  In  1561,  Guido  de 
Bres  and  a  few  other  ministers  composed  the  "  Confessio 
Belgica,"  which  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Synod  at 
Antwerp  in  1566.  This  creed  differs  from  the  "  Confessio 
GaUica"  chiefly  in  its  more  full  exposition  of  Baptism,  with 

■  See  the  art.  Mtrmo  v.  die  Mtnmmftm,  hj  Tan  Oosterzee,  in  Herxog,  Stal 
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special  reference  to  the  Anabaptist  opinions.  The  Aii» 
baptists  are  expressly  condemned  in  another  Article.  Th« 
Calvinists  sent  a  copy  of  their  Symbol,  with  a  Letter, 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  vain  hojMj  to  soften  his  ani- 
mosity against  them.  They  say  in  their  Letter  that 
"  they  were  never  found  in  arms  or  plotting  against  their 
sovereign ;  that  the  excommiuiications,  imprisonments, 
banishments,  nicks,  and  tortures,  and  other  numberless 
oppressions  which  they  had  undergone,  plainly  demon- 
strate that  their  desires  and  opinions  are  not  cjirnal ; " 
"  but  that  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and 
being  terrified  by  the  threatening  of  Christ,  who  had  de- 
clared in  the  Gospel  that  he  would  deny  them  before 
God  the  Father,  in  c;vse  they  denied  liim  before  men, 
they  therefore  offered  their  backs  to  stripes,  their  tongues 
to  knives,  their  mouths  to  gags,  and  their  whole  bodies  to 
the  fire." ' 

Yet  tlie  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
their  own  dreadful  sufferings,  did  not  themselves  relin- 
quish the  dogma  tliat  heresy  may  be  suppressed  by  the 
magistrate.  Their  difference  from  their  opponents  was 
not  on  the  question  whether  heresy  is  to  be  punished,  but 
how  heresy  is  to  be  defined.  This  dogma  they  introduce 
into  the  Belgic  Confession,*  and  into  their  letter  to  the 
King.  They  were  disposed,  where  they  liad  the  power, 
to  inflict  disabilities  and  penalties  on  the  Anabaptists, 
even  when  they  were  peaceful  subjects.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  the  very  time  when  Philip's  agents  were 
Joing  their  terrible  work  in  the  Netherlands,  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth was  likewise  striving  to  enforce  uniformity  in  Prot- 
estant England.  With  one  hand  she  helped  the  Calvin- 
istic  subjects  of  Philip ;  with  the  other  she  thrust  her  own 
Puritan  subjects  into  loathsome  dungeons.  Not  that 
Protestants  on  either  side  of  tlie  sea  were  capable  of  the 
atrocities  for  which  Philip  was  responsible.  And  a  dif- 
>  Bnndt,  i.  1S8.  '  Art.  xxxvi.  "  De  Magiitnta." 
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ference  of  degree  in  the  exercise  of  the  inhumanity,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  a  false  principle,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  the  principle  was  at  the  root 
the  same.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration, 
which  was  avowed  and  practiced  by  William  of  Orange 
and  a  part  of  his  supporters,  is  the  more  honorable  to 
them,  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  intolerance  of  the 
age.  As  early  as  1566,  in  hia  speech  before  the  Regent 
and  the  Council,  William  d(?nounced  persecution  as  futile, 
and  confirmed  hia  assertion  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  to 
historical  examples,  ancient  and  recent.  "  Force,"  he 
said, "  can  make  no  impression  on  the  conscience."  He 
compared  inquisitors  to  physicians  who,  instead  of  using 
mild  and  gentle  medicines,  are  "  for  immediately  burn- 
ing or  cutting  off  the  infected  part."  "  This  is  the 
nature  of  heresy,"  he  added,  "  if  it  rests,  it  nists ;  but 
he  that  nibs  it,  whets  it." '  At  a  later  time,  he  had 
to  withstand  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  who  wishec 
to  use  force  against  the  Anabaptists.  St.  Aldegonde  re- 
ports tliat  to  his  arguments  in  behalf  of  sufh  a  measure, 
his  illustrious  chief  "  replied  pretty  sharply,"  that  the 
affirmation  of  the  adherents  of  that  sect  might  take  the 
place  of  an  oath,  and  that  "  we  ought  not  to  press  this 
matter  further,  unless  we  would  oavti  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Papists  were  in  the  right,  in  forcing  as  to  a  re- 
ligion that  was  incompatible  with  our  consciences."  "  And 
upon  this  occasion,"  adds  St.  Aldegonde,  "  he  commended 
the  saying  of  a  monk  that  was  here  not  long  since,  who, 
upon  several  objections  brouglit  against  his  religion,  an- 
swered :  '  that  our  pot  had  not  been  so  long  upon  the  fire 
as  theirs,  whom  we  so  much  blamed  ;  but  that  he  plainly 
foresaw  tliat  in  the  course  of  a  pair  of  hundred  years, 
ecclesiastical  dominion  would  be  upon  an  equal  foot  in 
both  churches.' "  St.  Aldegonde  himself  states  that  a 
maltitude  of  nobles  and  of  common  people  kept  away 

I  Brudt,  i.  IM. 
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from  tlie  Calvinistic  asseinbliea  from  the  fear  "  of  ii  new 
tyranny  and  yoke  of  spiritual  dominion."  The  Germans, 
especially,  he  says,  join  the  heterodox  "  because  they 
dread  our  insufferable  rlgidness." '  In  1578,  the  National 
Synod  of  all  the  reformed  churches  sent  up  to  the  Council 
a  petition  for  religious  toleration,  which  they  desired  for 
themselves  and  pledged  to  Roman  Catholics.  "  The  ex- 
perience of  past  years,"  say  the  Synod,  "  had  taught  them 
that  by  reason  of  their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced 
to  one  and  the  same  religion  ;  "  and  that  without  mutual 
toleration,  they  could  not  throw  off  the  Spanish  tyranny.' 
They  refer  to  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  in 
France  to  no  purpose,  in  the  effort  to  procure  unanimity 
in  religion. 

There  was  another  question  which  gave  rise  to  division 
among  the^  reformed,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  civil  authority.  Tlie  Calvinists  insisted  on 
their  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
jected ecclesiastical  control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  As 
in  Geneva  and  in  Scotland,  they  demanded  that  the 
Cliurch  should  be  not  separate,  but  distinct.  On  the 
contrary,  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  with  them 
an  influential  portion  of  the  laity,  especially  such  as  cared 
little  for  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  as  distinguished 
from  Lutheranism,  resisted  this  demand.  These  claimed 
that  the  civil  authority  should  have  power  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  and  in  the  administration  of  Church 
government.  In  1576,  under  the  auspices  of  William  of 
Orange,  a  programme  of  forty  ecclesiastical  laws  was 
drawn  up,  in  conformity  with  this  principle.*  The  second 
Synod  of  Dort,  in  1578,  endeavored  to  realize  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  autonomy,  through  a  system  of  presbyteries 
and  of  provincial  and  national  synods.  But  the  result  of 
vhe  strife  was  that  the  Church  was  limited  to  a  provincia" 
organization,  the  provinces  being  subdivided  into  classes 
I  Bnndt,  i.  83S.  •  Ibid.,  i.  840.  ■  Ibid.,  L  318. 
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and  each  congr^ation  bemg  goyemed  according  to  the 
Piesbyterian  order.  The  germs  of  the  Arminian  contro- 
versy are  obvious  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  party  which  called  for  full  toleration,  and 
were  impatient  of  strict  creeds  and  a  rigid  discipline,  con- 
tended, also,  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Spanish  persecution  confirmed  the  Liberals  in  the  fear 
that  the  Church  would  subject  the  State  to  an  ecclesiaa- 
tical  tyranny  ;  it  confirmed  the  Calvinists  in  the  fear  that 
the  State  would  subject  the  Church  to  a  political  de»> 
potism.  ^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

TEB  BEFOBMATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  BCOTLAND. 

Theee  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lollards,  as  the 
disciples  of  Wickliffe  were  called,  wer^  still  numeroiw 
among  the  rustic  population  of  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  records  of  the  re- 
cantation of  some  and  the  burning  of  other  adherenta  of 
this  sect  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.' 
When  John  ICnox  preached  in  the  North  of  England  and 
the  South  of  Scotland,  he  found  a  cordial  reception  for 
his  doctrine  in  districts  where  the  Lollards  lived.  The 
revival  of  learning  had  also  prepared  a  very  different 
class  in  English  society  for  ecclesiastial  reform.  Linguis- 
tic and  patristic  studies  had  begun  to  flourisli  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  More,  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  friends 
of  Erasmus,  and  under  the  personal  influence  of  Erasmus 
himself.'  Wolsey,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning.  He  obtained  leave  to 
suppress  not  less  than  twenty  smaller  monafiteries,  and  to 
use  their  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  noble  col- 
lege, Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  and  of  another  college 
aa  a  nursery  for  it,  at  Ipswich.  His  fall  from  power  pre- 
vented the  full  accomplishment  of  the  vast  educational 
plans  which  form  his  best  title  to  esteem.  Wolsey  waa 
disinclined  to  persecution,  and  preferred  to  bam  heretical 


*  Barnet,  Bittory  of  tke  Reformation  in  Ikt  Church  of  EnghmHei.  in& 
(  Tols.),  i.  37.    HalUm,  Comt.  IJittort/  of  England,  ch.  U. 
»  Q.  Weber,  GrtchichU  d.  Kirdienrtfvrmntion  in  Orosiirlttinien,  i.  140. 
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Dooks,  rather  than  heretics  themselves.'  Most  of  the 
friends  of  "  the  new  learning  "  were  disposed  to  remedy 
ecclesiastical  abuses.*  The  writings  of  Luther  early  found 
approving  readers,  especially  among  the  young  men  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  younger  generation  of 
Humanists  did  not  stop  at  the  point  reached  by  Colet  and 
More.  Tyndalc  and  Frith,  both  of  whom  perished  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  their  associates,  read  the  German  books  with 
avidity.^  Tyudale's  version  of  tlie  New  Testament  was 
circulated  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  it.*  It  was  impossible  that  the  ferment  that  ex- 
isted on  the  continent  should  fail  to  extend  itself  across 
the  chaimel.  Yet  at  first  the  signs  were  not  auspicious 
for  the  new  doctrine.  Iving  Henry  VHI.  appeared  in  the 
lists  as  an  ant;igonist  of  Luther,  and  received  from  Leo 
X.,  in  retiu-u  for  his  pok'inicjil  bonk  upon  the  Sacraments, 
the  title  of  "  Di-fendi-r  of  ihe  Faitli."^  Little  did  either 
of  them  imagine  tliat  tlic  .same  monarch  would  shortly 
strike  one  of  the  lieaviest  blows  ut  the  Papal  dominion. 

The  peculiarity  of  tlic  En^lisli  Ri'formation  lies,  not  in 
the  separation  of  a  political  cfniimuuity  —  in  this  case  a 
powerful  nation  —  from  the  papal  see  ;  for  the  same  thing 
took  place  generally  where  the  Reformation  jirevailed ; 
but  it  Ues  in  the  fact  that  it  involved  immediately  so  little 
departure  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  the   mediajval 

'  Blunt,  n'utnry  of  the  RtformnlUm  in  Enjjland  (from  1514  to  1547),  gives  ui 
Interesting  account,  and  prrscnU  a  Qallering  estimate,  of  Uie  services  of 
Wolsey. 

'  Sec  the  sketch  of  Colet'a  sernion  before  the  Oonrocatlon  of  Canterbarj 
(1578)  in  Secbohm,  The  Oj/ard  Rrf.rrmtrt  o/1498:  also  in  Blunt,  p.  10.  Mil- 
man,  AnnnU  of  St.  PttuVt,  cli.  vl.,  gives  an  interesting  Eketeh  of  Colet's  life. 

*  Frith  was  burned  at  Smithlicld  in  1533.  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  burned 
near  Brusm'ls  in  1536. 

*  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Luther,  speaks  of  the  warm  reception  of  his  wntingi 
In  England.  Erntmi  Opera,  iii.  445.  Warham,  in  a  letter  to  WcUey,  under  data 
of  Marvli  8,  1521,  reports  to  what  extent  Imtheran  books  had  found  readers  al 
OxfoTxl.     niuni,  p.  74. 

<  This  title  was  intended  for  himself  personally,  bat  was  retained  after  hi* 
OTcach  with  Kome,  and  transmitted  to  his  surcetson  Lingard,  Bittotf  «/ 
Stghmd,  Ti.  90,  D. 
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Cliurch.  At  the  outset,  the  creed,  and,  to  sv  great  extent, 
the  polity  and  ritual,  of  the  Church  in  Engliuid  remained 
intact.  Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  English  Reformation, 
tliere  were  two  factors,  the  one,  in  a  sense,  political ;  the 
otlier.  doctrinal  or  religious.  These  two  agencies  might 
coalesce  oi  might  clash  with  one  another.  They  could 
njt  fail  to  act  upon  one  another  with  great  effect.  They 
moved  upon  different  lines ;  yet  there  wore  certain 
principal  ends,  which,  from  the  beginning,  they  had  in 
common. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  the  leaders  of  English  Re- 
form on  the  spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent 
pai-t  which  was  taken  by  the  Reformera  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Coiitiiient.  In  otlioi-  countries,  the  politii'^l  ad- 
herents of  Protestantism  were  auxiliaries  rather  than 
principals.  The  foreground  was  occupied  by  men  like 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  In  England  there  were  indi- 
viduals of  marked  learning,  energy,  and  courage ;  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
controlling  position  which  was  assumed  by  rulers  and 
statesmen.  The  English  Reformation,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing its  c:urse  as  a  rehgioiu?  and  intellectual  movement, 
was  subject,  in  an  important  degree,  to  the  disturbing 
force  of  governmental  authority,  of  worldly  policy.' 

Henry  VIII.  had  been  married,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother 
Arthur,  and  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  A 
dispensation  had  been  obtained  soon  after  from  Pope 
Julius  II.,  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  being 
contrary  to  the  canon  law.  Scruples  had  been  entertained 
early  by  some  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  of  the  marriage.  Whether 
Henry  himself  shared  these  scruples  prior  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
termine.    Nor  can  we  say  how  far  his  disappo'ntment  in 

>  Hacaulay,  Renew  of  Oaltnm  lEunyt,  i.  148) 
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not  having  a  male  heir  to  his  throne  may  have  prompted 
him  to  seek  for  a  divorce.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
death  of  his  children  excited  in  hia  mind  a  superetitious 
feeling  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his  connection  ^vith 
Catharuie.  Yet  according  to  her  solemn  testimony,  made 
in  his  presence,  the  marriage  with  Arthur  had  not  been 
consummated  ;  and  if  so,  the  main  ground  of  these  al- 
leged misgivings  and  of  the  application  for  the  annulling 
of  the  marriage  had  no  reality.  His  apphcation  to 
Clement  VII.  for  the  annulling  of  the  marriage,  was 
founded  on  two  grounds :  firet,  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  siich  a  case  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  granted  on  the  basis  of  erroneous 
representations.  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  made 
the  delay  and  vacillation  of  Clement  in  regard  to  the 
divorce  the  more  unbearable.  The  Pope  miglit  naturally 
shrink  from  annulling  the  act  of  his  predecessor  by  a 
decree  which  would  involve,  at  the  same  time,  a  restric- 
tion of  the  papal  prerogative.  But  the  real  and  obvious 
motive  of  his  procrastinating  and  evasive  conduct  was  his 
reluctance  to  offend  Charles  V.  This  temporizing  course 
in  one  whose  exalted  office  implied  a  proportionate  moral 
independence,  was  not  adapted  to  increase  the  loyalty  of 
the  King  or  of  his  people  to  the  Papacy.  By  the  advice 
of  Cranraer,  Henry  laid  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation  before  the  universities  of  Europe,  not 
abstaining,  however,  from  the  use  of  bribery  abroad,  and 
of  menaces  at  home.  Meantime  he  proceeded  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  clergy  in  England.  Jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
wealth  and  the  usurpations  of  the  hierarchical  body,  which 
bad  long  been  a  growing  feeling,  prepared  the  nation  for 
these  bold  measures.  One  sign  of  this  feeling  was  the 
satisfaction  which  had  been  felt  at  the  restraints  laid  upon 
the  privilege  of  clerical  exemption  from  responsibility  to 
Uie  civil  tribimals.     In  the  preceding  reign,  a  bishop  had 
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said  that  such  was  the  prejutlice  of  a  London  jaryag-ainet 
the  clergy,  tliat  it  would  convict  Abel  of  the  murder  ol 
Cain.  The  fall  of  Wolsey,  who  was  ruined  by  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  with  Rome  for  the  divorce,  and  by  the 
enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn,  intimidated  the  whole  clerical 
bo<ly,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  King's  rapacitj . 
"  The  authority  of  this  Cardinal,"  says  Hall,  tlie  old 
chronicler,  "  set  the  clergie  in  such  a  pride  that  they  dis- 
dained all  men,  wherefore  when  he  was  fallen  they  fol- 
owed  after."  ^  Early  in  1531,  Henry  revived  an  old 
statute  of  Richard  H.,  and  accused  the  clergy  of  having 
incurred  the  penalties  of  prtemunire  —  forfeiture  of  all 
movable  goods  and  imprisonment  at  discretion  —  for  sub- 
mitting to  Wolsey  in  his  character  of  jiapal  legate.  As- 
sembled in  convocation,  they  were  obliged  to  implore  his 
pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  their  j^etition,  he  was  styled  "  the  Protector 
and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England," 
to  which  was  added,  after  long  debate,  the  qualifying 
phrase :  "  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ." 
Acta  of  Parliament  took  away  the  first-fruits  from  the 
Pope,  prohibited  appeals  from  ecclesiastical  courts  to  Rome, 
and,  after  the  consecration  of  Cranmer,  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ordained  that  henceforward  the  consecration 
of  all  bishops  and  archbishops  should  be  consummated 
without  application  to  tlie  Pope.  Henry  was  married  to 
Anne  Boleyn  on  the  14th  of  November,  1532.  On  the 
14th  of  the  jtreceding  July,  at  Windsor,  he  saw  Catharine 
for  the  last  time,  who  had  been  his  faitJiful  wife  for 
twenty-three  years.  Eleven  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the 
king  authorized  Cranmer  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
divorce  without  fear  or  favor  !  Of  course  the  divorce  was 
decreed.  In  1534  the  King  was  required  by  the  Pope  to 
take  back  Catliarine,  on  penalty  of  excommunication.  On 
the  9th  of  June  of  that  year,  a  rryal  edict  was  issued, 

»  n.n4. 
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■bdishing  the  Pope's  anthority  in  Englaud.  Pariiament 
passed  the  act  of  snpremacy,  "  That  the  King,  oar  wjt' 
ereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  gnccessoTS,  idngs  <>f  th^  r^^lm« 
shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  sapremu 
head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  call«^l  the  An 
glicana  Ecclesia."  Tliis  was  followed  by  anoth*<r  great 
measure  for  the  further  humbling  of  ecclesiastical  jx>wer 
—  the  abolishing  of  the  cloisters  and  the  c<^>nfiB'ation  <A. 
their  property  —  in  1536.  This  fell,  to  a  great  extent,  into 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  binding  them  to  the  policy  of  the  king.  Subse- 
quently, the  larger  monasteries,  which  had  been  spared  at 
first,  shared  the  fate  of  the  inferior  establishments ;  and 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  mitred  abbots  from  the  upper 
House,  the  preponderance  of  power  was  left  with  the 
secular  lords. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  England  was  severed  from  the 
Papacy,  and  the  Church  of  England  brought  int<^>  subj«sc- 
tion  to  the  civil  authority.  The  old  English  feeling  of 
dislike  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  control  had  at  last  rip<jne*l 
into  a  verification  of  the  words  which  Shakfispcare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  King  John,  as  a  message  to  Pope  Inno 
cent  III. :  — 

"  Tell  him  this  tale;  and  from  the  mouth  of  EngUod, 
Add  this  mnch  more,  —  that  no  Italian  prieat 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  onr  dominioni; 
But  aa  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  Pope:  all  rererence  set  apart, 
To  him  and  his  usurped  aothority."' 

There  had  been  no  renunciation  of  Catholic  doctrines. 
The  hierarchy  still  existed  as  of  old,  but  with  this  King 
in  the  room  of  the  Pope,  as  its  earthly  head.  There  were 
two  parties  side  by  side  in  the  episcopal  offices  and  in  the 
Council  ■  one  of  them  disposed  to  press  forward  to  otbcff 
1  King  Joha,  act  UL,  m.  L 
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changes  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism  ;  the  other  bent 
on  upholding  the  ancient  creed  in  its  integrity.  Tiio  Act 
of  Supremacy,  as  far  as  it  had  the  sympathy  of  Uie  peo- 
ple, could  not  fail  to  shake  their  reverence  for  the  entire 
system  of  which  the  Papacy  had  been  deemed  un  essen- 
tial part,  and  to  incline  many  to  substitute  the  authority 
of  the  BiMc  for  that  of  the  Church ;  for  to  the  Bible  the 
appeal  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  King's  di- 
vorce, and  the  Bible  and  the  constitution  of  tlie  primitive 
Church  had  furnished  the  grounds  for  the  overthrow  of 
papal  supremacy.  At  the  head  of  the  party  disposed  to 
Reform,  among  the  bi<jhop8,  was  Cranmer,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Germany,  and  had  married  for  his  second 
wife  a  niece  of  a  Lutheran  theologian,  Osiander.  Cran- 
mer is  well  characterized  by  Ranke  as  "  one  of  those 
natures  which  must  have  tlie  support  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  opinions  to  their 
consequences  ;  as  then  they  appear  enterprising  and  spir- 
ited, so  do  they  become  pliant  and  yielding,  when  this 
favor  is  withdrawn  from  tliem ;  they  do  not  sliiue  by 
reason  of  any  moral  greatness,  but  they  are  well  adapted 
to  save  a  cause  in  difficult  circumstances  for  a  more  favor- 
able time." '  Latimer,  who  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  miule  of  sterner  stufiE.  Among  the  other  bishops  of 
Protestant  tendencies,  was  Edward  Fox,  who,  at  Smalcald, 
had  declared  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist.  The  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was 
made  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  who 
had  conducted  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  them,  and  was  im  adlierent  of 
the  reformed  doctrine.     On  the  other  side  was  Gardiner, 


*  Enrrlitrlif  (It-trhichlf,  i.  204.  A  severe,  nol  to  ny  barefa,  estimate  of  Crmn- 
ner  is  given  by  Macaiilar,  Hut,  of  England,  i.  48;  Krrieir  of  Uttllnm  (Eaayt, 
i.  448).  "  If,"  Bays  Hallam,  "  wc  weigh  the  character  of  (his  prelate  in  aa 
equal  balance,  he  will  appear  far  indeed  removed  from  the  turpltuile  iinpited  I* 
him  by  bin  enem'e*;  yet  not  entitled  to  any  extraordinary  veneration."  ConiL 
aitt^  ch.  ii. 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  upheld  the  King  s  Suprem- 
acy, but  was  an  unbending  advocate  of  the  Cathohc  theol  ■ 
ogy ;  together  with  Tuustal  of  Durham,  and  other  bishops. 
The  King  showed  himself,  at  first,  favorable  to  tlie 
Protestant  party.  The  English  Bible,  which  was  issued 
under  his  authurity,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  every  chiu'ch,  had  upon  the  title-page  the  inscription, 
issuing  ivom  his  mouth :  "  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my 
feet."  ^  In  1536,  ten  articles  were  laid  before  Convocation, 
adopted  by  that  body,  and  sent,  by  the  King's  order,  to 
all  pastors  as  a  guide  for  their  teaching.  The  Bible  and 
the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the  standiird  of  doc- 
trine. Salvation  is  by  faith  and  without  human  merits. 
The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  defined  in  terms  to  which 
Luther  would  not  have  objected.  The  use  of  images  and 
various  other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
mvocation  of  saints,  are  approved,  but  cautions  are  given 
against  y.buscs  connected  with  these  things.  The  admis- 
sion that  there  is  a  Purg-atory  is  coupled  with  the  denial 
of  any  power  in  the  Pope  to  deliver  souls  from  it,  and 
with  the  rejection  of  other  superstitions  connected  with 
the  old  doctrine.  These  articles,  unsatisfactory  as  they 
were,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Protestants,  were  still  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Catholic  party  were  offended.  A  majority  of  tho 
nation  still  clung  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  suppres- 
sion and  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  which  were  prized 
as  dispensers  of  hospitality  and  sources  of  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  rustic  population,  had  excited  much 
discontent,  especially  in  the  North  and  West,  where 
the  Catholics  were  moat  numerous.  The  disaffection, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  leaning  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  Protestant  doctrine,  broke  out  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1536,  whicJi,  although  it  was  put  down  without 
concessions  to  the  promoters  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  a 

>  Oo  the  English  renioiu  of  the  Bible,  Ka  ^denoD,  AmuiU  of  ih*  Eiml 
9M*  (3  roll.  1S16). 
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change  in  the  King's  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  Catbulio 
faction  gained  the  asoenilency,  and,  notwithstamling  the 
opjMjsition  of  Cranmcr  and  his  friends,  the  Six  Articles 
for  "  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions "  in  religion,  were 
framed  into  a  law.  These  decreed  tTansubst.intiatiou,  the 
neodlessness  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the 
nwossity  and  value  of  private  masses  and  of  auricular 
confession.  Whivver  denied  transubstantiation  was  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  Whoever  should 
publicly  nttju'k  either  of  the  other  articles  was  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Imprison- 
ment, confiscation  of  goods,  and  death  were  threatened  to 
expressions  of  dissent  from  the  last  five  of  the  articles, 
according  to  its  form  and  degree.  The  execution  of 
Anno  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of  the  King  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour (153t>)  ;  and  still  more,  the  fall  of  Cromwell  (1540), 
the  great  support  of  the  Protestant  interest,  whicli  fol- 
lowed upon  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  a  Protestant  prin- 
oiMS,  Anna  of  Cleve,  and  liis  immediate  divorce,  increased 
the  strength  of  the  persecuting  faction.  Those  who  de- 
nied the  King's  supremacy  and  those  who  denied  transub- 
stantiation were  dragged  on  the  same  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution.'  Earnest  bishops,  as  I^timer  and  Shaxton, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer  was  protected 
oy  his  own  prudence  and  the  King's  favor.* 

I  The  amount  of  penecution  under  the  Six  Article*  is  diKtuaed  bj  Maitluid, 
EuAj/ton  the  Rrformalion  (London,  1840). 

*  This  is  not  the  pl«M  to  discuss  at  length  the  personal  character  of  Henry 
VTII  Sir  James  M«c1iinto«h,  after  recounting  the  exccution.i  of  More  and 
Anne  eavn:  "  In  these  two  direful  deeds  Henry  approoched,  perhaps,  as  nearly 
to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfect  wickedness  aa  the  infirmities  of  hunmn  nature 
will  allow."  IJittory  of  Kngland,  li.  ch.  vii.  Macaulay  pronounces  him  "  ■ 
king  whose  character  may  be  best  described  by  saying,  that  he  was  despotism 
itacif  personified."  (Heriew  of  llnllnm.)  Burnet  gives  a  milder  judgment:  "  I 
do  not  deny  that  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  ill  princes,  yet  I  caiinnt  rank 
him  with  ihc  worst."  ni$t.  »/  ihe  Rrf.,  i.  p.  i.  b.  iii.  Lord  Herlwrt,  afle- 
•peaking  of  his  willfulness  and  jealousy,  says:  "  Those  conditions,  agnin  bein| 
armed  with  pcrwer,  produced  such  terrible  effecta  as  styled  him,  abroad  and  « 
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The  death  of  Henry  put  an  end  to  this  persecution. 
He  had  attfinpted  to  establish  an  Anglican  Church  which 
Bhould  be  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic,  but 
which  should  differ  from  the  Roman  Catholic  system  only 
in  the  article  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  His  succe.«9  was 
renidrkablo,  and  has  been  iiscribed  correctly  to  the  extraor- 
dinary force  of  hia  character,  the  advantageous  position 
of  England  with  reference  to  foreign  powers,  the  enormous 
wealth  which  the  confiscation  of  the  religious  houses 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of  the  neutral, 
undecided  cliisg  who  embraced  neither  opinion.^  With 
the  death  of  Henry,  the  two  parties,  as  if  role.ised  from 
a  strong  hand,  assumed  their  natural  antagonism.  The 
government  could  maintain  its  independence  of  the  Papacy 
only  by  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Protestints.  Henry, 
with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  had  determined  the  order 
of  the  succession,  giving  precedence  to  Edward,  his  son 
by  Jane  Seymour,  over  the  two  princesses,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Catharine,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Edward  VI.  was  less  than  ten  years  old  at 
his  accession  in  1047  ;  but  as  an  example  of  intellectual 
precocity  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  He 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  Taith.  A  Regency 
was  established,  in  which  Somerset,  the  King's  uncle,  was 
chief,  and  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  majority.  The 
Six  Articles  were  repealed.      It  was  the  period  of  the 

home,  by  the  name  of  crvel;  which  also  hardly  can  be  avoided."  Life  and 
Ktign  of  Henrg  F///.,  p.  672.  Mt.  Fronde,  in  hiti  ITUtnry  nf  England  from 
the  Fall  nf  Wnlit^  to  tlie  Defeat  of  the  Spaniih  Armada,  hu  presented  a  brill- 
iant apolo(;y  for  Henry  VIII.  But  he  fail.i  to  offer  any  adequate  defenae  of 
the  execution  of  More  and  of  Fisher,  an  act  of  cniclty  that  at  the  lime  was  rep- 
robated everywhere;  and  still  less  for  the  destruction  of  Cromwell,  whom 
Froudc,  whether  justly  or  not,  praises  np  to  the  very  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
Ev«n  if  Anne  Iloleyn  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  her, 
there  was  a  brutality  in  the  circumstances  of  her  imprisonment  ami  execution, 
and  in  tlio  marriage  with  .lane  Seymour  the  ver-  next  day,  which  it  is  impoesible 
to  excuse.  The  conlcmponiries  of  tleary  were  right  in  distinguishing  tb* 
uriier  from  the  latter  portion  of  Iiis  reigt  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey  he  bo 
(•me  more  and  more  willful,  suspicions,  and  crue. 
'  Macaulay,  l/iMory  of  F.nglaml,  i.  46. 
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Smaicaldic  war  and  of  tlie  Interim  in  Germany,  and  fh« 
hands  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  strengthened  by  tbeo 
logians  from  the  continent.  Peter  Martyr  and  Ochinc 
were  made  professors  at  Oxford  in  1547,  and  Martin 
Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius  were  calle<l  to  Cambridge  in  1549. 
The  "  Book  of  Homilies  "  appeared  in  1547  — expositions 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  to  be  read  by  tlie  clergy 
in  their  churches  every  Sunday.  Communion  had  been 
ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds.  Transubstan- 
tiation  was  now  formally  abandoned  ;  the  second  principal 
step,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  iu 
the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation.  These  changes  i 
gave  rise  to  a  new  "  Order  of  Communion  ; "  but  the 
latter  was  superseded,  in  1548,  by  tlie  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  which  was  revised  in  1552,  when  the  use  of  caa-\ 
Becrat<»d  oil,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confe*- 1 
sion,  were  abolished.  In  1552,  the  Articles  were  fr:une<l,J 
at  first  forty-two  in  number.  Thus  the  Anglic^an  Church  J 
obtained  a  definite  constitution  and  a  ritual.  Able  and 
zealous  preachers,  among  whom  were  Matthew  Parker, 
Latimer,  and  John  Knox,  made  many  cr>nverts  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  The  progress  of  innovation,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  too  rapid  for  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation.  The  spoliation  of  Church  property  for  the  profit 
of  individuals,  in  which  Somerset  was  conspicuous,  gave 
just  ofiFense.  Anxious  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Henry 
VIII..  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland  to  Edward,  and  desirous  of  uniting  the  two 
countries  in  one  great  Protestant  power,  Somerset  invaded 
Scotland ;  but,  though  his  arms  were  successful,  the  an- 
tipathy of  the  Scots  to  the  domination  of  the  English  was 
too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  Mary  was  taken  to 
Prance,  there  to  be  married  to  the  Dauphin.  A  Catholic 
rebellion  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  was  suppressed 
but  the  opposition  to  Somerset  on  various  grounds,  which 
was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  finally  brought 
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th««  Protector  to  the  scafifold;  and  Northumberland,  who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  conchided  a  peace  ^^^ith 
France,  in  which  the  project  of  a  marriage  of  Edward 
witli  Mary  was  virtually  renounced.  Under  Cranmer'a 
superintendence  a  revisat  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes, 
including  those  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  was  under 
taken  ;  but  the  work  was  not  finished  when  the  King  died 
At  the  ago  of  sixteen  (1553). 

The  reactionary  movement  that  attended  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  throne,  was  heightened  by  the  abortive  at- 
t<»mpt  of  Northumberland  to  deprive  her  of  it  by  persuad 
ing  the  dying  King  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  a  descendant  of  Henry's  sister,  and  a  Protestant, 
whom  Northumberland  had  married  to  his  son.  The  party 
which  thus  sought  to  overthrow  the  order  of  succession  that 
had  lieen  t}xe<l  by  act  of  Parliament,  found  that  it  was  fee- 
bly supported,  soon  became  divided  and  effected  nothing. 
The  insurrection  under  Wyat  was  punished  by  the  death 
of  its  le.odera,  and  led  to  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Mary  was  narrow,  with  the  obstinate  will  of  her 
father,  and  supcrstitiotislj'  attached  to  the  religion  of  her 
mother.  She  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  her  more 
prudent  .advisers  —  of  whom  Philip  of  Spain  was  the  chief 
—  would  permit,  to  restore  the  Catholic  system.  She 
Boon  dislodged  the  married  clergy  from  their  places.  The 
Prayer  Book  was  abolished.  Disdaining  the  suggestion 
that  she  should  marry  an  Englishman,  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Philip  with  a  devotion  in  whicli  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
faith  wiis  indistinguishably  mingled  with  personal  regard. 
Tlie  point  on  which  Parliament  showed  most  hesitation 
was  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy.  The  opposition  tn 
papal  control  w.^s  more  general  and  better  established 
than  the  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Par- 
liament insisted  that  the  guarantee  of  the  abbey  lands  to 
their  new  possessors  should  be  incorporated  in  the  very 
»ct  which  reestablished  papal  authority.     Reginald  Pole, 
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who  was  made  legate  of  the  Pope  in  1554,  and  succeeded 
Cnmincr  in  the  arclibishopric,  was  the  Queen's  spiritual 
wunselor.  The  fourth  of  the  great  measures  for  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  was  the  enforcement  of  the 
law^  against  heresy.  Gardiner  lost  no  time  in  abandoning 
the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy,  wliich  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  ever  sincerely  held.  He  and  Bonner, 
the  new  Bishop  of  London,  were  active  in  persecution. 
The  foreign  theologians  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  foreign  congregations  dispersed.  Not  less  than 
eight  hundred  Englishmen,  whose  lives  were  in  danger  at 
home,  found  an  asylum  among  their  brethren  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  noble  fortitude  with  which  Tloojier, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  numerous  other  martyrs,  endured 
the  fire,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause  and 
to  break  down  the  popularity  of  Mary.  Crnnmer,  from 
the  day  when  he  saw  from  )iis  prison-tower  the  burning 
of  his  companions,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  seems  to  have 
lost  his  spirit.  lie  was  persuaded  to  make  an  abject  re- 
cantation ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  die.  Wliat  course  he  would  have 
pursued  had  he  been  permitted  to  live,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell ;  but,  in  the  prospect  of  certain  death,  his  courage 
revived,  and  he  exhibited  at  the  end  a  dignity  and  con- 
stancy which  have  gone  far  in  the  estimation  of  posterity 
to  atone  for  his  previous  infirmities.  The  fault  of  Cran- 
mer  was  a  time-serving  spirit ;  an  undue  subservience  to 
power ;  a  timidity,  which  is  not  compatible  with  the 
highest  type  of  manly  honesty.  An  example  of  this  is 
Been  in  the  course  he  adopted  on  taking  the  oaths  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  Pope,  at  his  consecration  as 
Archbishop ;  when  he  satisfied  his  conscience  by  a  pro- 
test to  the  eflfect  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  abstain  from  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Chui-ch.'     ITis  participation  in  the  condemnation  of  John 

>  This  protefUtion  wag  out  cnminunicatcd  to  the  Pope.     See  Hallam'f  r» 
BMTki  upon  it,  Conit.  But.,  eh.  ii.    (Harpers'  Am.  ed.,  pp.  «S,  H  u<l  d.) 
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Frith,  who  was  burnt  at  Smitliiield  in  1333  for  aenying 
the  coqjoral  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ;  and 
Btill  more,  his  part  in  the  execution  of  Jean  Bouclier,  or 
Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  called  an  Anabaptist,  and  waa 
burned,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  for  an  heretical  opinion 
respoctiug  the  luauuiation — not  to  speak  of  other  ex- 
amples of  a  like  intolerance  —  are  a  blot  upon  his  memory. 
In  the  last  days  of  Edward,  Cranraer  and  his  associates 
weie  engaged  in  shaping  laws  for  the  punishment  of  be- 
lievers in  d(.tctrine8  which  he  had  himself  held  not  long 
before,  and  for  disbelie\'ing  in  which  he  had  assisted  in 
bringing  Frith  and  others  to  the  stake.  The  Protestant 
bishops,  says  Lingurd,  the  Catholic  historian, "  perished  in 
flames  which  they  had  prepared  for  their  adversaries." ' 
Yet  Craiuuor,  as  Burnet  has  justly  said,  was  instigated 
by  no  cruelty  of  temper.  He  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
idea  that  there  nmst  be  uniformity,  and  that  the  magis- 
trate must  be  responsible  for  securing  it.  This  idea  it 
waa,  in  connection  with  the  pliant  disposition  which  be- 
longed to  him  by  nature,  which  moved  him,  ru  the  last 
years  of  Henry  VHI.,  to  an  unjustifiable  concealment  or 
compromise  of  his  opinions.  It  must  be  set  down  to  his 
credit  that  he  raised  his  voice  against  ihe  adoption  of  the 
Six  Articles,  and  interceded,  when  intercession,  in  how- 
ever cautious  a  form,  was  hazardous,  for  the  lives  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Cromwell.  But  the  burning  of  a  man  of  hia 
venerable  iige,  who  had  iiUed  so  large  a  space  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  whose  hand  hiui  been  pressed  by  Ilenrj-  VID. 
when  he  Wiis  dying,  and  whose  own  death  took  place  un- 
der circumstances  so  affecting,  could  not  fsiil  to  react  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  creed.  Varioua 
other  causes  conspired  lo  render  her  unjxipular.  In  1555 
Paul  IV.,  a  xnolent  bigot,  and  withal  hostile  to  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  House,  became  Pope.     He  insisted  on  a  restora- 

>  'Phis  is  somewhat  too  ievere,  u  the  temporal  penalties  of  heresy  were  to  bt 
Ix&l  hy  ParliaiiicuL  See  Hallan,  Contt.  llUt.  of  Emjland  (later  editions]  eh.  H 
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tioa  of  the  Church  proijerty  in  Eughvnd.  He  would  hav* 
(lie  ruined  monafiterios  once  moi-e  tenanted  by  the  monks. 
Tliat  is  to  say,  he  waa  resolved  to  annul  the  condition  on 
which  alone  Parliament  had  consented  to  restore  the  papal 
Bupreinaoy.  Moreover,  England  was  brought,  through 
Philip,  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  Spain  against  France, 
which  gave  tlie  victory  of  St.  Quentin  to  the  Spanish 
king,  but  made  the  EngUsh  smart  under  the  loss  of  Calais. 
The  Queen,  whose  wLole  soul  was  bound  up  with  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  who  looked  upon  Philip 
08  its  champion,  was  forced  to  witness  the  hostility  of  the 
Pope  to  her  husband,  and  to  see  Pole,  wlio  belonged  to 
that  section  of  the  Catholics  which  was  inclined  to  Prot- 
estant views  of  justification,  and  for  this  reason  was  dis- 
liked by  Paul  IV.,  deprived  of  the  legatiue  office.  To 
add  to  the  perils  of  the  situation,  France  was  in  alliance 
with  Scotland.  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1558.  The  next  night.  Cardinal  Pole  died.  It  is  remark- 
able that  within  a  short  time  before  or  after  the  Queen's 
death,  not  less  than  thirteen  of  her  bishops  died  also. 

The  nation  welcomed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Her 
bitis,  which  resulted  from  her  education  and  her  native 
habit  of  feeling,  was  towards  a  highly  conservative  Prot- 
estantism. The  point  to  which  she  was  irrevocably  at- 
tached was  that  of  the  sovereign's  supremacy.  Her  own 
legitimacy  and  title  to  the  throne  depended  on  it,  and  her 
natural  love  of  power  confirmed  her  attachment  to  it. 
She  did  not  reject  the  Protestant  doctrines  respecting 
gratuitous  salvation  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  she  was  disposed  to  retain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  ancient  ritual.  She  had  a  decided  repugnance 
to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
auaded  from  absolutely  forbidding  it.  She  kept  on  the 
altar  of  her  own  private  chapel  a  crucifix,  and  a  burning 
candle.  On  her  accession,  she  is  said  to  have  notified 
Paul  IV.  of  the  fact ;  but  this  fanatical  prelate  haughtily 
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replied  that  she  must  submit  her  claims  to  his  decision. 
At  a  later  day,  when  Pius  IV.  ofiEered  to  make  important 
concessions,  such  as  the  granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity 
and  the  use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  the  proposal  was  re- 
fused. In  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  the  passage  in  the 
Litauy  relative  to  the  "  tjnranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  all  his  detfstaijle  enormities  "  was  omitted,  as  well  as 
the  explanation  of  the  rubric  that  by  kneeling  in  the 
Sdcrainent  no  adoration  is  intended  for  any  corporal  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  The  Forty-two  Articles  were  reduced  to 
Thirty-nine,  in  the  revision  by  Convocation  in  1563  ;  and 
its  act  was  confii'raed  by  Parliament  in  1571.  The  Act 
of  Supremacy  placed  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made  ihssent  in 
pubhc  teacliing  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  unlaw- 
ful. A  Court  of  High  Commission  was  established  and 
furnished  witii  ample  powers  for  enforcing  uniformity, 
and  suppressing  and  punishing  heresy  and  dissent. 

The  two  classes  of  subjects  against  whom  these  powers 
were  to  be  exerted  were  the  Catholics,  and  the  party 
which  was  gromng  up  under  the  name  of  Puritans.  That 
the  persecution  to  which  Cathohcs  were  subject  during 
this  reign  was  paUiated,  and  that  the  severe  proceedings 
against  them  were  in  some  cases  justified,  by  the  political 
hostility  which  was  often  inseparably  mingled  with  their 
religious  faith,  is  true.  When  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Queen  was  made  the  gi'ound  of  attack  upon  her  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powei-s,  and  of  conspiracies  against  her 
life ;  when  at  length  she  was  deposed  by  a  bull  of  Pius 
v.,  and  her  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  it  was 
natural  that  severity  should  be  U8«d  towards  that  portion 
of  her  subjects  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  aUies 
of  her  enemies.  Yet  it  is  likewise  true  that  repressive 
measures  were  adopted  against  the  Catholics  in  manjr 
cases  where  justice  as  well  as  sound  policy  would  have 
dictated  a  different  course. 


I 

\ 
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A  consideration  of  tlie  general  character  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  that  was  determined  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  will  qualify  iis  to  understand  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy. The  feature  that  distinguished  the  English 
Churcli  from  the  reformed  churches  on  the  Continent, 
was  the  retention  in  its  polity  and  worship  of  so  much 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  system.  The  first 
step  in  the  Eugliali  Reformation  was  the  assertion  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  At  tlie  beginning  this  meant  a  declar- 
ation of  the  nation's  independence  of  Rome.  Bat  the 
positive  cliaraoter  of  this  supremacy  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined, lu  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Edward's  reign,  Cranmer  and  the  bisliops,  like  civil 
officers,  held  then*  conuuissions  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
On  the  death  of  Henry,  Cranmer  considered  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbiirj'  vacant  untU  he  9hi>uld  be  sujj- 
plied  with  a  new  .ippoiiitment.  As  the  head  of  the 
Church,  the  King  could  make  and  deprive  bishops,  as  he 
could  appoint  and  degrade  all  other  officers  in  the  king- 
dom. The  episcopal  polity  was  retained,  partly  because 
the  bishops  generally  fell  in  with  the  proceedings  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  for  tlie  reform  of  the  Churcli,  and  on 
account  of  the  compact  organization  of  the  monarchy,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  nation  acted  as  one  body.  But 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  until  the  rise  of 
Puritanism  as  a  distinct  party,  there  was  little  con- 
troversy among  Protestants  in  relation  to  episcopacy. 
Not  only  was  Melancthon  willing  to  allow  bishops  with  a 
Jure  humano  authority,  but  Luther  and  Calvin  were  also 
of  the  same  mind.  The  episcopal  constitution  of  the 
English  Ciiurch  for  a  long  period  put  no  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  most  free  and  fraternal  relations  between  that 
nody  and  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent.  As 
we  have  seen,  Cranmer  placed  foreign  divines  in  very  re 
sponsible  places  in  the  English  Church.  Ministers  who 
had  received  Presbyterian  ordination  were  admitte<l  to 
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take  charge  of  English  parishes  without  a  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  their  orders.  We  find  Cranmor,  M  ilanc- 
thon,  and  Calvin  more  than  once  in  correspondence  with 
one  another,  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  a  general  Protes- 
tant Council,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Trent.  Tlie 
great  English  divines  were  in  constant  correspondence 
vfith  the  Helvetic  reformers,  to  whom  they  looked  for 
counsel  and  sympathy,  and  whom  they  addressed  in  a 
deferential  and  affectionate  style.  The  pastors  of  Zurich, 
Bullinger  the  successor,  and  Gualter  the  son-in-law  of 
Zwingle,  were  their  intimate  and  trusted  advisers.  It 
was  a  common  opinion  that  there  is  a  parity  between 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  that  the  difference  is  one  of  office 
and  not  of  order.  This  had  been  a  prevailing  view 
among  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  it 
belonged  to  bishops  to  ordain  and  (in  the  Latin  Church) 
to  confirm ;  yet  the  priest,  not  less  than  the  bishop,  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  the  highest  clerical 
act.  Cranmer  distinctly  asserted  the  parity  of  the  two 
classes  of  clergy.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  the  "  Bish- 
ops' Book,"  or  Institution  of  a  Cliristian  Man,  which  was 
put  forth  by  autliority  in  1537.'  But  Cranmer  has  left 
on  record  an  explicit  assertion  of  his  opinion.^     Jewel, 


1  Burnet  i.  468  (Addcndm).  Burnet  says  that  it  was  "the  common  style  of 
that  age  "  — derived  from  the  schoolmen  —  '*  to  reckon  b  shops  and  priests  aa 
liie  same  office."  After  the  Tridentine  Council,  the  doctrine  of  the  irutitutio 
Jivitui  of  bishops  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church.  See  Gioseler,  i.  i.  9. 
}  80,  n.  i. 

*  See  Bamet,  i.  (li.)  Collection  of  Records,  xxi.  The  Ruoluliom  oftevtral 
BithopB  ami  Divina,  nf  tome  Qutsliofu  Concerning  the  Sacramenlt.  etc.  "Ques- 
tion 10  Whether  bishops  or  priests  were  first?  and  if  the  priests  first, 
Uien  the  priests  made  the  bishop."  Cranmer  answers:  "  The  bishops  and  priesta 
were  at  one  time,  and  were  no  two  things,  but  both  one  olBce  in  the  beginning 
of  Chrift's  religion."  "Question  12.  Whether  in  the  New  Testament  be  re- 
qnired  any  consecralion  of  bishop  or  priests,  or  only  appointing  to  the  ofBce  be 
sufficient V  "  Cranmer  answers:  "  In  the  New  Testament,  he  that  is  appointed 
to  be  a  bishop  or  pricjil,  needeth  no  consecration  by  the  Scripture,  for  election 
or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient."  In  answer  to  question  14,  Cranmer  eayi 
that  "it  is  nut  forbidden  by  tiod's  law,"  if  all  the  bishope  and  priests  in  • 
ngioo  were  dead,  that  "  the  King  of  that  region  should  make  bishopa  tod 
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one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  English  Church  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  icign  of  Elizabeth,  appears  to  hold  this  view. 
Bancroft,  the  successor  of  Whitgift  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  maintain 
the  necessity  of  bishops,  or  the  jure  divino  doctrine.' 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  "  Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England,"  and  in  the  "  Defense  of  the 
Apology,"  by  Jewel,  which  have  been  regarded  by  An- 
glicans with  just  pride  as  an  able  refutation  of  Roman 
Catholic  accusations  against  their  system.  At  a  much 
later  time,  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  Advertisement  concern 
ing  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  speaks  of 
the  stiff  defenders  of  all  the  orders  of  the  Church,  as 
beginning  to  condemn  their  opponents  as  "  a  sect." 
"  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persona  have  been  bold  in 
open  preaching  to  use  dishonorable  and  derogatory  speech 
and  censure  of  the  churches  abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  aa 
some  of  our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign 
parts,  have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  miniiters. 
Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  ex- 
tremes were  violent."  ^  Near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  Hooker,  in  his  celebrated  work  in  defense  of  the 
Church  of  England,  fully  concedes  the  validity  of  Pres- 
byterian ordination ;  with  tacit  reference,  aa  Keble,  his 
modem   editor,  concedes,  to   the   continentiil    Churches. 


prients  to  supply  the  same  '•  Sec  also  a  Dfchrntion  signed  by  Cranmer  and 
other  bishops,  with  Cromwell.  Biimet,  Ibid.  AttJenHa  K.  After  describing 
in  full  the  functions  of  the  clergy,  it  is  said :  "  'I'bis  oflice,  this  power  and  au- 
thority, was  commlticd  and  given  by  Christ  and  his  Afiostles  unto  certain 
persons  only,  that  is  to  say,  imlo  priests  or  biahopB,  whom  thry  did  elect,  call, 
and  admit  thereunto  by  their  prayers  and  imposition  of  hands."  "  The  truth  is,. 
that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  aa  mention  madi>  uf  any  degrees  or  disUno- 
tjons  in  orderri,  but  only  of  deacons  or  ministers,  and  of  priests  or  bishops." 
Thirteen  bishops,  with  a  great  namber  of  other  ecdeaiastica,  subscribed  this 
Droposition. 

'  Hallam  thinks  tliat  not  even  Bancroft  taught  this  view,  where  it  is  tap 
posed  by  many  to  be  found,  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cmas  (1588).  CoitM 
But;  p.  SSm  (Harpers'  Am.  ed.). 

s   Woikt  (Montagu's  ed.)  vil  W. 
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I^ud  was  reproved  in  1604  for  maintaining  in  his  exer- 
cise for  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  tliat  there  could 
be  no  true  church  without  bishops  ;  "  which  was  thought 
to  cast  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Kefonned  on  the  Continent."  Even  aa 
late  as  1618,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  English  bishop 
and  several  Anglican  clergymen  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
with  a  presbyter  for  its  moderator. 

The  Anghcan  Church  agreed  with  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  continent,  on  the  subject  of  predestina- 
tion. On  this  subject,  for  a  long  period,  tlie  Protestants 
generally  were  imitcd  in  opinion.  They  adopted  the 
Aug^istinian  tenet.  The  impotency  of  the  will  is  af- 
firmed by  Luther  as  strongly  as  by  Calvin.  Melaucthon's 
gradual  modification  of  the  doctrine,  which  allowed  to 
the  will  a  cooj>erative  agency  in  conversion,  only  affected 
a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
English  Reformation,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  placed  them  firmly  upon  Protestant  ground, 
profess  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  iis  distinguished  from 
conditional,  predestination,  which  is  the  essential  feature 
of  both  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  systems.  It  is 
true  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  have  not  left  so 
definite  expressions  or  this  subject  in  their  writings  as 
as  is  the  case  vnth  the  L  izabethan  bishops.  But  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  Articles  cannot  fairly  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  unconditional  election;  and  the 
cautious  which  are  appended,  instead  of  being  opposed  to 
this  interpretation,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  it ;  for 
who  was  ever  "  thrust  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchless- 
ness  of  most  unclean  living,"  by  the  opposite  doctrine  ? ' 

1  It  is  imporUnt  to  obiwrre,  Ihit  In  the  inquiry  whether  the  ArtJcles  itra 
"  Calvinistic  "  or  not,  this  tcim  is  used  in  cont-idi.itinction  to  Anninian.  Among 
the  writers  in  defense  of  their  non-Cal-inistic  character  is  Archbinhop  Lawrence, 
Bamptim  Ltclurtt  i^SOi).  On  the  same  side,  with  some  hesitation,  is  Bishop 
Harald  Browne,  who  reviews  the  controversy.  An  Exporil.  of  the  xxxix.  Ar- 
ticUt  (1858.)    Bishop  Burnet,  himsvU  a  Latitudinarian,  in  his  dispassionate  d> 
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BradfonI  when  in  prison  in  London  disputed  on  this  subject 
with  ci-rttiin  *'  fix'O-willere,"  of  whom  he  wrote  to  his  foU 
)ow-niurtYi"»  then  at  Oxford.  Ridley's  lett«>r  in  roply  cer- 
tainly implies  syn»j»athy  with  his  friend  in  this  opinion  ' 
Strype  s.'kys  tljat  Ridley  and  Bradford  wrote  on  predesti 
nation,  and  tliat  Bradford's  tn>atiae  was  approved  by 
Cninnier.  Ridley,  and  Latimex.  The  relations  of  Cran- 
iner  to  Bin-er  and  Peter  Martyr  throw  light  on  his  opinion 
relative  to  this  question.  Bucer,  before  he  was  called  to 
England,  had  de<lioatt\l  lus  exposition  of  the  Romans,  in 
whioh  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  absoiate  predestination, 
to  Crannier.  Peter  Maityr  elaborately  defended  this 
tenet  at  Oxfonl,  and  replied  to  the  anti-Calvinistic  trea- 
tises t)f  Smith,  his  prtnlecessor.  and  of  Pighius,  the  oppo- 
nent of  ("lilvin.  It  was  during  the  residence  of  Martyr 
at  Oxfiiiil,  that  the  Articles  were  framed.'  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary,  Cranmer  offered  to  defend,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  iiis  friend  Martyr,  in  a  public  disputation,  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  established  in  the  previous  reign. 
It  is  itnpossible  to  believe  that  they  materially  differed 
on  this  pmiiiinent  point  of  theological  belief.^  There  is 
more  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  formularies  of  the 
Cliurcli  uT  Engliind  oie  Augustinian,  in  distinction  from 


Duii«)nn  (if  lh<i  mvbjoct,  Myi:  "  It  U  not  be  deni<  I  lh«t  the  Article  [xvii.]  seemi 
to  bo  frmnt'd  ncoflnliug  to  St.  Aiutin's  doctrine."  "  It  is  rery  probable  that 
IhoM  who  iwiiiml  it  meant  Uwt  the  decree  is  abaolule."  £xpunlion  qf  |A« 
MMUX.  /(WiWr*  (Art.  xvil.). 

>  'I'lir  iiindfmlinn  of  Kiillev  in  indicated  in  the  remark  that  he  dares  not  write 
otlinrwlm'  on  tliia  »iibj<'cl  "  Ulan  the  \-ery  text  doth,  as  it  were,  lead  me  by  the 
hand."     Il'ort*  ( Parker Soc  ),  p.  368. 

'  "In  da>,  von  der  I.<i»doni'r  Synode  im  Jahr  1S53,  aafgefaaste  Glaabens- 
tMik('nnlnl»  drr  KnKl>"<^hen  Kirche,  wurden  die  Lehre  von  dcr  Erbsiinde,  d«f 
l"ra«<l<'iitln«i|i'U,  und  diT  Kis.'hlffrtiguDg,  aufgenommcn,  so  wie  llartyr,  und 
init  linn  nllc  Klclohieitlitpn  protc^lantischen  Theolo>,<n  in  Rngland  sie  auf- 
KniiU'lIt  hatlon,"  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  Peter  Marl^r  Vermiijli,  Leben  u.  atui/tv^AU. 
Uel>r\/\cn,  p.  117. 

'  I'jion  the  Calvinism  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  aee  Hoot,  Religiom 
Tkouglil  in  I'nt/lntul,  \.  33,  Hunt  refers  to  Cranmer's  notes  on  the  Great  Bible 
H  lettJlntt  the  point  that  he  vas  a  "  moderate  Calvinist." 
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Calvinistic*  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  candid  scholai-s  that 
at  the  beginning  of  Eliziibeth'a  reign  "  Calvinistic  teach- 
ing geueniUy  prevailed.'*  *  But  through  the  whole  reign 
of  Edward,  also,  Calvin's  personal  influence  wa.s  great  in 
England.  His  controvei'sy  with  Pighius,  and  tlie  expul- 
sion of  Bolsec  from  Geneva  in  1.5;')!,  excited  general  at- 
tention. It  was  about  this  time  that  election  and  kintlred 
topics  began  to  be  agitated  in  England.  Under  date  of 
September  10,  1.352,  Bartholomew  Traheron  wTote  to 
BuUingcr:  "I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  know  what  yoH 

'  The  particulars  in  whicli  Calvin  varied  from  An^pistine  are  these.  Angus- 
tine  made  the  fall  of  Adam,  tlic  lirHt  sin,  the  object  of  a  permissive  decree. 
Calvin  wa.i  not  satisfied  wilb  a  bare,  passive  pcnoission  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
makes  stati'iiients  wliich  tend  to  the  supmlapsarian  idea.  (See  supra,  p.  302. )  Thii 
view  was  developed  by  lieza  ami  a  section  of  the  Oalvinists.  But  infralapsarian 
ur  Auguiitiniau  Calvinism  bus  hnd  the  buffrngcs  of  a  majority.  It  is  found  in  the 
Weetminster  Confeiwion,  snd  even  the  creed  of  the  SjTiod  of  Dort  does  not  go 
beyond  it.  Augustine  held  to  the  pneterition,  instead  of  the  reprobation  of 
the  wicked;  or  rather  to  their  reprobation,  not  to  sin,  but  to  the  punishment  of  sin. 
(For  the  passages  sec  Miinscher,  Dugmtni/ticliiihte,  i.  402.)  High  Calviuisu 
held  to  a  positive  decree  of  reproltatinn,  analogous  to  that  of  election;  yet 
denied  that  (iod  is  the  author  of  sin.  Calvin  differed  from  Augustine  in  hold- 
ing to  the  perseverance  of  all  believers;  that  is,  that  none  but  the  elect  e<er 
exercise  saving  faith.  Augustine  attributed  to  the  sacraments  a  greater  effect 
on  the  non-elect.  Thus  he  held  that  all  luiptized  infants  are  saved.  This  sac- 
ramental tenet  is  often  declared  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Anglican  system,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  Calvin.  (See,  e.  jr.,  Blunt,  Did.  nf  Doctr.  nnd  Hist.  Tkeol.,  p, 
103.)  But  Calvin  teaches,  not  indeed  that  a  saving  measure  of  grace  is  giren 
to  all  baptized  children;  but  still  that  all  such  are  "engrafted  into  the  body  of 
the  church,"  "  accepted  as  His  [God's]  children  by  the  solemn  symbol  of  adop- 
tion," and  that  "God  has  his  difltcrent  degrees  of  regenerating  those  whom  He 
bos  adopted."  Itut.,  iv.  xvi.  !■,  31.  He  teaches  that  grace  is  imparted,  to 
some  extent,  to  non-elect  adults,  who  ore  thus  rendered  more  inexcusable. 
The  e*  optre  optrnto  theory  of  the  sacraments,  the  theory  of  their  intrinsic 
efficiency,  Independenliy  of  the  feeling  of  the  recipient,  is  denied  —  in  Ih* 
XIII  Articles,  expressly — and  "the  wholesome  effect  or  operation  "  of  them 
if  confined  "to  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same."  Article  xvii.  al&rms 
tlittt  "  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set 
forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture."  This  is  sometimes  said  to  be  anti-Calvinistio 
But  Ciilviii  ^ays  that  "  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  addresses  all  men  generally,"  OM 
.hat  "  the  promises  arc  olTered  equally  to  the  f%ithful  and  the  impious."  /n«/., 
III.  xxii.  10,  and  n.  v.  10.  The  Article  implies  the  Calvinistic  or  AugusdnioN 
distinction  between  tlie  "secret  will,"  or  purpose,  and  "that  will  of  God' 
Vfaich  is  expres*ly  declared. 

*  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doetr.  and  Bitorieal  TktoL,  ar.  "  Calrlniaa,"  p.  IWk 
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and  tho  other  very  learned  men,  who  live  at  Zurich,  think 
respecting  the  predestination  and  Providence  of  God.' 
"  The  greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own  mys«ili 
to  be  one,  embrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  being 
pei'spicuous,  and  most  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture.  And 
we  truly  thank  God  that  that  excellent  treatise  of  the 
very  learned  and  excellent  .John  Calvin  against  Pighiua 
and  one  Georgius  Siculus  should  have  come  forth  at  the 
very  time  when  the  question  began  to  be  agitated  among 
us.  For  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it  as  that  we  have  never 
before  seen  anything  more  learned  or  more  plain."  •  At 
this  time,  as  BuUinger  indicates  by  his  reply,  even  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  supralapsarian  tenet,  the  modifica- 
tion of  Augustinism,  which  Calvin  had  broached  j  the 
theory  that  the  first  sin  is  the  object  of  an  efHcient  de- 
cree.* After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  "  were  generally  m  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
might  be  considered  their  text-book  of  theology."  ' 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  Anglican  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century  may  be  said  to  be  Calvinistic  in  their 
opinion  respecting  the  divine  decrees,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  not  rigid  in  the  profession  and  main- 
tenance of  this  dogma.  On  this  topic,  they  shared  in  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Protestiints  of  that  age.  But  they 
combined  in  their  theology  other  elements  which  stood 

'  Original  Letten,  p.  335. 

>  After  Pclcr  Martyr  look  np  his  residence  at  Zurich  (in  1650),  Bulling«r  went 
farther  tlian  before  in  his  ajiscrtion  of  preilcntination.  See  Herzog,  Senl-EncycL, 
art.  "  Bullinger." 

*  Bliint,  u(  mpra.  We  find  explicit  proofs  that  Jewel,  Nowell,  Sandys,  Cox, 
profc.««od  to  concur  with  the  Reformers  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  in  every  point  of 
doctrine,  nallnm.  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  vii.  Archbishop  Grindal  (then  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don), writing  June  6, 1663,  says,  in  reference  to  certain  Lutherans  at  Bremen :  "  It 
Is  astonif-hinR  that  they  are  raising  such  conimotiuns  about  predestination.  They 
■honid  at  least  consult  their  own  Luther  on  the  '  bundage  of  the  will.'  For  what 
else  do  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  Martyr  teach,  that  Luther  has  not  mainlaincd  is 
that  treatise?"  {Zurich  Lclttri,  3d  ed.,  p.  142.)  It  was  cooiiidered  that  tlien 
oading  Reformers  were  substantially  united  on  this  sulject. 
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out  in  more  distinct  relief.  And  the  tendency  to  go  back 
to  antiquity,  to  seek  for  moderate,  and  to  avoid  obnoxious 
conceptions  of  doctrine  ;  in  a  word,  the  peculiar  epiiit 
fostered  by  the  whole  Anglican  system,  tended  more  and 
more  to  blunt  the  sharpness  of  doctrinal  statements  on 
this  subject.  The  contrast  is  marked,  in  tliis  particular, 
between  Whitgift,  a  strenuous  Calvinist,  and  Hooker, 
who  approved,  in  general,  of  the  Calviuistic  system,  but 
represents  in  his  whole  tone  the  school  of  distinctively 
Anglican  theologians  which  was  acquiring  an  increasing 
strength.'  As  late  as  1595,  the  Lambeth  Articles,  con- 
taining the  strongest  a.ssertiou  of  imconditional  election, 
and  of  reprobation  also,  were  subscribed  by  Whitgift. 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Bangor,  and  with  slight  verbal  amendments,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  transmitted  by  Whitgift  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  these  Articles  being,  he  said, 
an  exphcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.* 
At  this  time  dissent  from  Calvinism  had  begun  distinctly 
to  manifest  itself  ;  and  gradually  the  Arminian  doctrine 
spread  io  England  until,  during  the  next  reign,  it  became 
prevalent  in  the  estabhshed  Church. 

The  great  and  almost  the  only  topic  of  doctrinal  con- 

1  ITnokcr,  in  the  copious  Preface  to  his  TrcAtise,  lauds  Calvin,  whom  he  pro- 
aounccs  "  incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy 
•ince  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him."  He  praises  Calvin's  "  Institutes"  and  Commen- 
larics,  and  has  no  contest  with  his  doctrinal  system.  At  the  same  time,  Hooker'i 
work  is  tinged  throufrhout  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Anglican  school. 
Principal  Tulloch  has  interesting  remarks  on  what  he  terms  "  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  genial  width  of  view"  of  the  Anglican  CalvinisLs,  such  as  Jewel  and 
Hooker,     /'ntjti^  Puritnnitm  antt  iti  Lrnilrrt,  pp.  6,  7,  41. 

•  Tlie  Lambeth  Articles  may  be  fonnd  in  Neal,  /littory  nf  the  Puritntu,  i. 
109,  and  in  Cardwell,  Ilitlory  of  the  Article*  ( App.  v.)  p.  34.3.  Cardwell  prints  tha 
.Articles,  iKitli  as  written  by  AVhitaker  and  as  subscribed.  If  Art.  V.  asserts  per- 
severance in  the  exercising  of  true  and  justifying  faifn  of  the  elect  only,  Art. 
Vl.  affinns  that  all  who  are  possessed  of  this  faith  have  a  full  a.«surance  and 

rtainly  of  their  everlasting  salvation.  The  Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
adopted  in  Ireland  in  1616,  were  decidedly  Calvinistic  Archbishop  Usher,  whc 
became  Primate  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1624,  was  a  ibmI  learned  advocate  of  tbh 
type  of  theology. 
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Sy  among  Protostiints  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
rtifiiriuution,  w;is  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  this  subject, 
the  Church  of  England  allied  itself  to  the  Reformed  or 
Cnlviuistio  bninoh  of  the  Protestant  family.  It  must  be 
rememboivd  that  Buccr  and  Calvin  had  struck  out  a 
middle  path  between  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the  local  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  idea 
of  a  meiv  coipmemoratiou,  which  WiW  the  original  view 
of  Zwiiiijle.  This  middle  doctrine  denied  the  Lutheran 
hypothesis  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  asserted  that 
it  in  iiuw  confined  to  heaven,  but  at  the  same  time  affirmed 
R  real,  though  mysterious  and  purely  spiritual  reception 
of  Christ  by  Wievcrs  aione,  by  virtue  of  which  a  vital- 
izing power  is  communicated  to  the  recipient,  even  from 
His  Innly.  Witli  this  hypothesis  of  a  real,  but  spir- 
itual prt<sence  and  reception  of  Christ,  the  Zwingliaiu 
wen<  satisfied.  Even  Zwinglc  and  CEcolampadius  were 
not  disposeil  to  contend  against  it ;  and  it  formed  the 
btt»is  of  union  between  Cal>-in  and  his  followers,  and  the 
Siwiiiglinn  ChurcJies.  At  the  outset,  after  giving  up 
transubatautiation,  Cranmer  adopted  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiation ;  but  Ridley  embraced  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  in  its  lat«r  form,  and  Cranmer  avowed 
himiifllf  of  the  same  mind.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1648,  Bartholomew  Traheron  writes  to  BuUinger  of  the 
DiHpuljition  which  had  just  been  held  in  London,  on  the 
EuchiHJst,  "  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
Engltmd."  He  says:  "the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and 
loamodly  maintained  your  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
His  arguments  were  as  follows  :  The  body  of  Christ  waa 
taken  up  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ  has  left  the  world. 
•  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not 
always,'  etc.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ' 
[Riilley].  "  Tlie  truth  never  obtained  a  more  brillianV 
victory  among  us  "  —  that  is,  in  conflict  with  the  Papista 
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'•  I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Luthuranism,  now 
that  those  who  wei-e  considered  its  principal  aiid  almost 
only  supporters,  have  altogether  come  over  to  our  side." ' 
The  exiles  who  fled  from  England  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, were  inh<j8pitably  received  in  Germany  on  account 
of  their  Calvinism.  In  15G2,  after  the  readoption  of  the 
Articles  under  Elizabeth,  Jewel  wi-ote  to  Peter  MartjT : 
"  As  for  matters  of  doctrine,  we  have  pared  everything 
away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doctrine 
by  a  nail's  breadth  ;  for  as  to  the  ubiquitarian  theory  "  — 
the  Lutheran  view  —  "  there  is  no  dimger  in  this  country. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where 
the  stones  have  sense."  ^  But  there  is  no  need  of  brlng- 
hig  forward  further  evidence  on  this  point,  since  the  Arti- 
cles explicitly  assert  the  Calvinistic  view.  In  speaking 
of  the  English  Reformers  aa  Calvinistic,  it  is  not  implied 
that  they  derived  their  opinions  from  Calvin  exclusively, 
or  received  them  on  his  authority.     They  were  able  and 

'  Cranmer  himself  Mvs,  referring  to  his  translation,  in  tiic  first  year  of  VA- 
ward,  of  the  Liitlicran  CalecliiHin  of  Justus  JonaJf,  in  whicli  it  la  affirmed  that 
Iho  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  are  received  by  the  niOuth:  '*  Not  long  be- 
fore I  wrote  the  said  (I'atecbism,  [  was  in  that  error  of  the  real  presence,  as  1 
was  many  years  past,  in  divers  other  errors,  as  transubstantiation  *'  —  hero 
he  enumerates  other  papal  doctrines  which  he  had  once  held.  Cranmer,  Treitt- 
iseg  i/n  the  Lvrd^s  Supptr  (I'arkcr  Soc.),  p.  374.  In  the  discussions  respects 
hi|i;  the  Sacrament,  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  XUI  Articles  of  1563, 
Bucer  lhou(;lit  Martyr  too  Zwin(;lian.  See  C.  Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr 
Vtrmiijli:  Ltben  u.  autgewdhUt  Schrifltn,  p.  103  seq. ;  Bauni,  Capita  «. 
Buctr,  Ltbfv,  etc.,  p.  556 i  Haidwick,  fl'ulnry  of  the  Ailiclef  of  Reliyiim, 
p.  96.  liul  this  led  to  no  serious  disagreement.  Bucer  and  Jlortyr  were  both 
tubstantially  Calvinistic.  The  idea  that  Cranmer  was  disinclined  to  the  "  Swiss 
doctrine  "  is  contradicted  by  his  own  words:  "  Bucer  disscnteth  in  nothing  from 
'Ecolampadius  and  Zwinglius,"  The  I.oril'i  Supper  (Parker  Soc.)  p.  22.^.  Tin 
changes  in  Die  Order  of  Communion,  in  the  Revision  of  1552,  nm  Zwinglian  io 
their  tone.  Sec  Cj»rdwell,  /h'story  of  Cifnferencet  and  other  Proceedinga  con^ 
mtcted  trith  the  RerisUm  of  the  lltmk  af  Common  Prnyer,  pp.  1,  5.  King  K<lward'« 
Catechism  for  all  schoolmasters  to  teach,  is  definitely  anti-Lutheran.  Tlie  com- 
memoralive  side  of  the  Rucharist  is  emphasized.  Faith  is  dcscril>ed  »»  the 
mouth  of  the  spirit  for  receiving  Christ.  See  Lilurgiei  of  King  JSJicarJ 
(Parker  Soc. )  pp.  510,  517.  Bish:p  Co—jrdalo,  ;he  friend  of  Cranmer,  trara- 
.ausd  a  writing  of  Calvin  on  the  .Sacrament. 

*  ythrauy  7,  IStiS.     Zurich  Letters  (2a  senes),  p.  134. 
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learned  men,  and  explored  the  Scriptures  and  the  patristit 
writers  for  themselves.  Yet  no  name  was  held  in  Iiighet 
honor  among  them  than  that  of  the  Genevan  Reformer. 

A  controverey  of  greater  moment  for  the  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  history  of  England,  wua 
that  between  the  Anglicans  and  Puritans.  From  the 
begimiing,  there  were  some  in  England  who  wished  to 
iutiXMlui  e  more  radical  changes  and  to  conform  the  English 
Refoi  in.'itiou  to  the  type  which  it  had  reached  among  the 
Reformed  or  Calviuistic  Churches  on  the  Continent. 
This  disposition  gained  force  through  the  residence  of  the 
foreign  divines  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward,  and 
still  more  by  the  return  of  tlie  exiles  after  tlie  accession 
of  Elizabeth.  The  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  changes  which  they  desired,  were  the  strength 
of  the  Catholic  party  and  the  conservatism  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Tlie  controversy  first  had  respect  to  the  nse 
of  the  vestments,  especially  the  cap  and  surplice,  and 
extended  to  other  peculiarities  of  the  ritual.  The  ground 
of  the  Puritan  objection  was  that  these  things  were  iden- 
tified in  the  pojiular  mind  with  the  papal  notion  of  a 
I  particular  priesthood.  They  were  badges  of  Popery,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  discarded.  Wlien  it  was  replied, 
that  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,  are  things  indifJerent  in  their  nature,  the  re- 
joinder was  made  that  since  they  are  misleading  in  their 
influence,  they  are  not  indifferent,  in  the  moral  sense , 
but  that  if  they  are  indifferent,  the  magistrate  has  no 
right  to  impose  them  upon  Christian  people  :  it  is  an  in- 
fringement of  Christian  liberty.  In  this  last  affirmation 
was  involved  an  idea  with  reg-ard  to  the  Supremacy  which 
must  lead  to  a  difference  of  a  more  radical  character 
Hooper,  who  is  often  styled  the  father  of  the  Puritans 
had  spent  some  time  at  Zurich  while  the  Adiaphoristie 
jontroversy,  which  related  to  the  same  subject  of  cer«. 
monies,  was  raging  in  Germany.      Being  chosen  undei 
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Eklward,  in  1550,  to- the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  he  re- 
fused to  wear  the  vestments  at  his  consecration.  Finally, 
after  he  had  been  imprisoned,  the  difficulty  was  settled 
by  a  compromise.  They  were,  in  fact,  very  much  laid 
aside  during  this  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  her  newly  ap- 
pointed bishops,  most  of  whom  had  been  abroad  during 
tlie  persecutions  under  Mary,  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of 
the  vestments  and  of  the  offensive  ceremonies.  This  was 
the  wish  of  Jewel,  of  Nowell,  of  Sandys,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  of  Grindal,  who  succeeded  Pai'ker 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Only  Cox,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  the  chui'ch  of  the  exiles  at 
Frankfort,  had  led  the  party  which  clung  to  the  English 
Liturgy,  and  Pai'ker,  who  had  remained  in  England 
during  the  late  reign,  were  on  the  other  side ;  although 
Parker  appears,  at  the  outset,  to  have  looked  with  doubt 
or  disfavor  upon  the  vestments.'  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
Leicester,  were  in  favor  of  giving  them  up,  or  of  not 
making  their  use  compulsory.  English  prelates,  in  their 
correspondence,  speak  of  them  in  the  same  terms  of  de- 
rision and  contempt  as  the  Puritan  leaders  afterwards 
employed.  For  example,  Jewel  says  in  one  of  his  lettera 
to  Peter  Martyr :  "  Now  that  the  f uU  light  of  the  Gospel 
has  shone  forth,  the  very  vestiges  of  error  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  removed,  together  with  the  rubbish,  and, 
as  the  saying  is,  with  the  very  dust.  And  I  wish  we 
could  effect  this  in  respect  to  that  linen  surplice."  The 
statements  of  Macaulay  are  sustained  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  English  ^vith  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  by 
other  evidence  :  "  The  English  Reformers  were  eager  to 
go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  Thej 
unanimously  condemned  as  anti-Christian  numerous  dog- 
mas and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered 
and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt 
>  Short,  nittory  (if  the  Chureh  iffinglcmd,  p.  360. 
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a  strong  repugnance  even  to  things  indifferent,  wliidi  had 
formed  part  of  the  jrolity  or  ritual  <>£  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon. Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at  Gloucea- 
ter  for  his  religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal 
vestments.  Bishop  Ridley,  a  m;utyr  of  still  greater  re- 
nown, pulled  do\Yi\  the  ancient  altars  of  his  dioce«e,  and 
ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  tlie  middle  of 
churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irreverently  termed 
oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the  clerical  garb 
to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat,  a  relic  of  the  Amorites, 
and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  labor  to  extirpate 
Buch  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop  Grindal  long 
hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike  of  what 
he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecration.  Bishop 
Parkliurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of 
Englan<l  would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  community."  *  But 
the  Queen,  to  whom  the  Royal  Supremacy  wsis  the  moat 
valuable  jmrt  of  Protestantism,  was  inflexibly  opposed  to 
the  proposed  changes.  Not  witliout  difficulty  did  the  new 
bishops  succeed  in  procuruig  the  removal  of  images 
from  the  churches.  The  great  fesir  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  was  that  the  Queen  would  bo  driven  over  to  the 
Catholic   Chui-ch,  in  case  they  undertook   to  withst-and 

'  /fUtory  of  England,  i.  47.  Strype  says  that  when  Grindal  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  London,  lie  "  remained  under  some  scruples  of  conscience  about  some 
things;  especially  the  habits  and  certain  ceremonies  rc(iuire<l  to  be  used  of  such 
■s  were  bifliops.  For  the  Reformed  in  these  times  gencrnlly  went  upon  the 
ground,  that,  in  order  to  the  complete  freeing  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the 
erroni  and  corruplJons  of  Rome,  every  usage  and  custom  practiced  by  that  apot- 
talc  aud  idiilalrous  Church  should  he  nbolishi^d,  ami  tlinl  the  scrvi<::  of  Gid 
should  be  most  simple,  siript  of  all  that  show,  pomp,  and  appearnncc,  that  haa 
been  cust^imarily  used  before,  esteeming  nil  that  to  be  no  better  than  snpersti' 
llous  and  anti-Clirislian."  Li/t  of  Oritulnl,  p.  28.  In  the  reign  of  Edward, 
Martin  Bucer,  writing  under  Cranmer's  roof  at  Lnmheth,  under  date  of  April 
S6,  1A49,  speaks  of  the  retention  of  the  vestments,  chrism,  etc.,  in  the  Anglican 
(ilual,  and  says:  "They  affirm  thai  there  is  no  superstition  in  these  things, 
and  that  they  are  only  to  be  retained  for  a  time,  lest  the  people,  not  having  jV 
earned  Christ,  should  bo  deterred  by  too  extensive  innovations  from  embnunng 
tia  religion,"  etc.     Orii/inal  Ltlleri,  ii.  635. 
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h^r  wishes.  Most  of  the  eminent  foreign  divines  on  the 
continent,  whom  they  consulted,  counseled  them  to  re- 
main in  the  Cliurch,  and  not  desert  their  ofllnos,  but  to 
labor  patiently  to  efiFect  the  reforms  to  which  the  Queen 
would  not  then  consent.  But  niany  of  the  clergy  did  not 
conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual.  This  oc- 
casioned much  disorder  in  worship,  and,  as  the  Puritans 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  their  own  ways  in  si- 
lence, it  gave  rise  also  to  much  contention.  The  Queen 
resolved  to  enforce  uniformity,  and  required  her  bishops, 
especially  Parker,  to  prosecute  the  delinquents.  At 
length,  the  Pufitans  began  to  oi'ganize  in  separate  con- 
venticles, as  their  meetings  were  styled  by  their  adver- 
saries, in  order  to  worship  according  to  the  method  which 
they  approved.  They  were  numerous ;  their  clergy  were 
learned  and  effective  preachers,  and  both  clergy  and  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  sidTer  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The 
cruel,  but  ineffectual,  pereecution  of  them,  darkens  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Among  the  other  ends  for  whii"li  the  Puritans  were  always 
zealous,  were  stricter  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  an 
educated,  earnest  ministry,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
thousands   of  notoriously  incompetent  clergymen.^ 

If  Hooper  was  the  parent  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient 
form,  a  like  relation  to  Puritanism,  as  a  ripe  and  devel- 
oped system,  belongs  to  Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Mar- 
garet's Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  About  the 
year  l.'STO,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  principles  respecting 
the  polity  of  the  Church  and  the  proper  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,  which  formed  the  creed  of  the  body 
of  the  Puritan  party  afterwards.  The  first  point  in  his 
system  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  the  rule  of 
faith,  but  also  the  rule  for  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.     They  present  a  scheme  of  polity 

'  The  objectiooa  of  the  Puritana  to  the  Anglicaa  Ritual  «ra  itated  aiid  u» 
Olaiaed  bj  Neal,  Hutory  of  the  Pttritant,  i.  ch.  r. 
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from  wliioh  tlie  Cluirrh  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart.  The 
Bocoiul  jioint  is  that  (he  management  of  Church  affaire 
belongs  to  the  Church  itself  and  its  officers,  and  not  to 
civil  magistrates.  Cartwright  held  to  the  old  view  of  the 
distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society.  While 
the  magistrate  may  not  dictate  to  the  Church  in  mutters 
pertaining  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  still  is  bound  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Church,  and  see  that  its  decrees 
ar.'  executed.  Caj  twright  was  no  advocate  of  toler.ation. 
In  his  system,  Church  and  State  are  indis-solubly  linked, 
and  there  must  be  uniformity  in  religion.  But  whrit  that 
system  of  religion  and  worship  shall  be,  which  it  belonpp 
to  the  magistrate  tfj  maintain,  it  is  for  the  Church  in  its 
own  assembUes,  and  not  for  him  to  decide.  Moreover, 
Cartwright  contended  that  the  system  of  polity  wliicli  the 
Scriptures  ordain  is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  prelacy  is, 
therefore,  unlawful. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  blow  at  the  Queen's  Supremacy, 
aa  it  had  been  understood  and  exercised.  It  is  true  that 
Elizabeth  disclaimed  tlie  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  and 
called  herself  its  Governor.  The  thirty-seventh  Article, 
which  was  framed  under  Elizabeth,  expressly  denies  to 
the  civil  magistrate  the  right  to  administer  the  Word  or 
the  sacraments.  But  her  visitatorial  power  had  no  defined 
limits.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  what  should  be 
preached  and  what  should  not  bo,  and  what  lites  should 
be  practiced  and  what  omitted,  in  a  style  whiih  reminds 
one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  age  of  Justinian. 
She  was  not  satisfied  witli  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions at  her  will.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of  the 
Queen's  favorites,  built  his  house  in  the  garden  of  Cox, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  prevent 
the  spoliation,  she  wrote  him  a  laconic  note,  in  which  she 
threatened  with  an  nath  to  "  unfrock  "  him  if  he  did  not 
instantly  comply  witli  her  behest.  She  forbade,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  the  meetings  of  clergymen  foi 
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discussion  and  mutual  improvement,  called  "  prophesy- 
ings."  When  Archbishop  Grindal  objected  to  her  order 
and  reminded  her  that  the  regulation  of  such  matters 
belongs  to  the  Church  itself  and  to  its  bishops,  she  kept 
him  suspended  from  his  office  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  do<'trine  of  Cartwright  annihilated  such  pretensions. 
But  tlie  controversy  which  it  opened  upon  the  proper  con- 
Bl.tution  of  the  Church,  especially  upon  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  episcopacy,  was  destined  to  shake  the  English  Church 
to  its  foundations.  He  found  a  vigorous  opponent  in  Whit- 
gift  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  many  other  learned  and 
eager  disputants  on  each  side.  Before  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  a  division  appeared  among  the  Puritans, 
through  the  rise  of  the  Independents.'  They  took  the 
ground  that  national  churches  have  no  rightfiU  existence. 
They  differed  from  the  other  Puritans  in  being  Separa- 
tists. According  to  their  system,  as  it  is  explained  Liter 
by  John  Robinson,  their  principal  leader,  the  local  Cliurch 
is  independent ;  autonomic  in  ita  polity ;  ita  members 
being  bound  together  by  a  covenant ;  its  teachers  being 
elected,  and  its  discipline  managed  by  popular  vote.  The 
Independents  did  not  recognize  the  Church  of  England, 
in  its  national  form,  as  a  true  Church  ;  but  the  separate 
parish  churches  organized  under  it,  might  be  true  churche-s 
nf  Christ.  Their  prime  fault  was  the  neglect  of  disci- 
pline, in  consequence  of  which  some  other  proof  of  Chris- 
tian character  must  be  required,  besides  membership  in 
them.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Independents 
had  acquired  no  considerable  power,  although  they  were 
the  victims  of  cruel  persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  great  work 
3f  Hooker,  the  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical   Polity.     The 

1  nunbury,  ffi»/.  Afemonnlt  rdatirt  tc  the  InileptndrHU  (3  vcli.  London, 
1839 ).  Woddington,  Cimijrtijntional  Church  HiHoty  from  thf  Rtformatiom  U 
IAA2.     (Undon,  1868.) 
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elevatod  tone  of  this  work,  combined  with  its  vigoix>n« 
reasoning  and  its  efoquence,  seemed  to  take  up  the  con- 
troversy into  a  higher  atmosphere.^  Hooker  endeavors'  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  by  investigating  the  na- 
ture of  laws  and  the  origin  of  authority.  One  of  his  fun- 
damental propositions  is  that  the  Church  is  endued  with 
a  legislative  authority  by  its  Founder,  within  the  limits 
Bet  by  Him.  It  may  vary  its  organization  and  methods  of 
worship,  and  it  is  sliut  down  to  no  prescribed  system.  He 
holds  that  Episcopacy  is  an  npostolical  institution,  and  is 
the  best  form  of  government ;  but  he  appears  to  think 
that  the  general  Church,  "  as  the  highest  subject  of 
power,"  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  adhere  to  this  system. 
Since  the  Church  is  thus  an  authorized  lawgiver,  it  is 
factious  to  disobey  the  regulations  which  the  Church  es- 
tabhshes,  where  they  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  its 
Founder.  Hooker  identifies  Church  and  State,  consider- 
ing the  two  as  different  aspects  or  functions  of  one  and 
the  same  society.  The  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
Church  is  the  logical  corollary.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
answers  the  complaint  that  Christian  people  are  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  oflBcers,  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  theory  of  the  social  compact,  the  same  theory  as 
that  which  Locke  afterwards  presented.  In  truth,  this 
theory  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Hooker.  It  is 
a  government  of  laws,  and  not  a  despotism,  which  he  ad- 
vocates both  for  the  State  and  for  the  Church.  His  con- 
ception of  a  limited  monarchy  was  one  not  agreeable  to 
the  theory  or  pnictice  of  tlie  Tudors.  But  he  curiously 
applies  this  theory  to  justify  such  customs  as  the  control 
exercised  by  patrons  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy. 

Aa  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  at  the  accession  of 

1  The  temper  of  Hooker  majr  be  judged  from  the  following  noble  sentence 
"There »fill  come  a  time  when  tlirec  wnnU,  ultpred  with  chnrtty  »nd  meeknesi 
ihill  receive  a  far  more  blejiiied  reward  than  tliree  thousand  Tolunies  written 
with  disdunful  sharpness  of  wit."    EecUnmt.  Polity  :  Prtfatt. 
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Elizabeth,  it  seems  plain  that  the  questions  were  those 
on  which  good  and  wise  men  among  the  Protestants 
might  differ.  Half  of  the  nation  was  Catholic.  The 
clergy  were  of  such  a  character  that  out  of  ten  thousand 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  chose  to  leave  their  places 
rather  than  conform  to  tlie  Protestant  system  of  Ed- 
ward. A  great  part  of  them  were  extremely  ignorant, 
and  an  ciiiuvl  uuniber  ])referred  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem to  any  other.  How  can  the  people  ever  be  won 
from  popery,  the  Puritans  demanded,  if  no  very  percep- 
tible change  is  made  in  the  modes  of  worsliip  and  in  the 
apparel  of  the  ministry  ?  If  the  distinctive  emblems  and 
badges  of  popery  are  left,  how  shall  the  people  be  brought  I 
out  of  that  8\'3tem,  and  be  led  to  give  up  the  whole  theory 
of  priestly  mediation  ?  But  the  state  of  things  that  moved 
one  party  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  had  an  opposite  effect 
upon  tlio  judgment  of  their  opponents.  Protestantism 
may  fail  altogether,  they  argued,  if  it  breaks  too  abniptly 
with  the  traditional  customa  to  whicli  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  an;  attaclied.  Better  to  retain  whatever  is  any- 
wise compatible  \vith  the  essentials  of  Protestantism,  and 
wean  the  people  from  their  old  superstitions  by  a  gentler 
process.  Hold  on  to  the  apparel  and  the  ceremonies,  but 
carefully  instruct  the  people  as  to  their  real  significance. 
Thus  the  true  doctrine  will  be  saved  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation  will  preserve,  in  a  degree,  its 
continuity  and  connection  with  the  past.  The  tract  of 
Lord  Bacon  on  the  "  Pacification  of  the  Church,"  which 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  is 
a  cjilm  and  moderate  review  of  the  Puritan  controversy, 
in  which  both  parties  come  in  for  about  an  equal  share  of 
censu'c'  He  complains  of  the  Puritans,  among  other 
things,  for  insisting  that  there  is  one  prescribed  form  of 
discipline  for  all  churches  and  for  all  time.  He  asserts 
that  there  axe  "  the  general  riles  of  government :  but  for 

>  Bacon's  fVorkt  (Montagu's  ed.),  rii.  61  seq. 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  aud  for  the  particular  hierarchies, 
policies,  and  disciplines  of  churches,  they  be  left  at  large." 
He  complains  of  "  the  partial  affectation  and  imitation,' 
l»y  the  Puritans,  "  of  the  foreign  clnirclies."  But  in  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  evils  agauist  which  the  Puritans  pro- 
tested, such  as  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  them.  lie 
thinks  that  liberty  should  have  been  granted  in  various 
things  which  were  allowed  by  the  luling  party  to  be  in- 
different. He  would  give  up  the  required  use  of  the  ring 
in  marriage  ;  would  give  liberty  in  respe«t  to  the  surplice ; 
and  lie  would  not  exact  subscriptions  for  rites  and  cere- 
monies, iis  for  articles  of  doctrine.  At  the  time  when 
Bacon  wrote,  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans  were  begin- 
ning to  look  with  favor  on  a  theory  which  had  not  been 
held  by  them  before,  that  the  episcopal  poUty  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  church.  Thus  the  Episcopalians,  as 
well  as  the  Presbj-terians,  contended  alike  for  the  exclu- 
sive lawfulness  of  their  respective  systems. 

The  controversy  of  Churchman  and  Puritan  is  not  ex- 
tinct ;  but  however  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the 
{English  Reformation  and  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors 
in  it,  every  one  at  the  present  day  must  rejoice  that  no 
tempest  of  iconoclasm  ever  swept  over  England.  Who- 
ever looks  on  those 

"  Swelling  hilb  and  spacioas  plains, 

Besprent  from  Bhore  to  Hhoro  with  stucple-towera," 

can  partake  of  a  brilliant  French  writer's  admiration  for 
"  that  practical  good  sense  which  has  effected  revolutions 
without  committing  ravages  ;  which,  while  reforming  in 
all  directions,  has  destroyed  nothing ;  which  has  preserved 
both  its  trees  and  its  constitution,  which  has  lopped  off 
the  dead  branches  without  leveling  the   trunk  ;   which 


•  "  I,  for  mv  part,  do  confess,  that,  in  revolving  the  Scriptnres,  I  conld  ntv^ 
Cod  any  such  thing;  but  that  God  had  left  the  like  liberty  to  the  Church  g»v 
mmvut  OS  be  had  done  to  the  civil  government,"  etc.  —  Bacon's  Worki,  vii.lit 
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Alone,  in  our  days,  among  all  nations,  is  iu  the  enjoyment 
not  only  of  the  present  but  the  post." ' 


The  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  tliat  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  security 
depended  on  the  divisions  of  her  enemies,  on  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Catholic  powers.  To  prevent  them  from 
making  cuuiinuu  (.-ause  against  her,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  her  pohcy.  It  was,  also,  essential  that 
neither  of  them  should  acquire  such  strength  and  liberty 
of  action  as  would  endanger  her  safety.  Scotliind,  the 
old  enemy  of  England,  and  the  old  ally  of  France,  was 
the  point  from  which,  as  she  feared  and  her  enemies 
hoped,  the  most  dangerous  assault  might  be  made  upon 
her  and  upou  English  Protestantism.  The  peril  was 
much  augmented  by  the  position  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  governments,  and  by 
the  schemes  and  aspirations  tliat  grew  out  of  her  claims 
to  the  English  throne. 

In  Scotland  the  spirit  of  feudalism  was  not  reduced,  aa 
it  was  in  England :  the  feeling  of  clanship  was  strong, 
and  the  nobles  felt  none  of  that  deference  to  the  sover- 
eign which  was  nuvnifested  in  the  neighbor  country  and 
in  France.  The  Scottish  Iving  was  without  a  standing 
wmy  or  even  a  body-guard,  and  must  depend  for  his  per- 
sonal protection,  iis  well  as  for  his  support  in  war,  on  the 
feudal  mihtia  of  the  country,  who  took  the  field  under 
their  own  lords.  The  natural  roughness  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  Scotland  was  little  softened,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, by  their  intercourse  with  the  polite  nobility  of 
France.  On  the  contrary,  "  their  dress  waa  that  of  the 
camp  or  st-able ;  they  were  dirty  in  person,  and  abrupt 
and  disrespectfid  in  manner,  carrying  on  their  disputes, 
und  oven  fighting  out  their  fierce  quarrels,  in  the  presence 
i>f  royalty,  which  had  by  no  means  accomphshed  tb« 
I  Tiin«,  i7i<tory  of  EnjUA  LittnUare,  U.  BIT. 
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•«rerii!,  imiHjrial  imilafioii  -which  the  soverei^s  of  Franc^ 
hiid  achieved  since  the  days  of  Fraiicis  I.  With  the  ex- 
Oijptiou  of  one  or  two  castles,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
French  »tyle,  tlie  best  families  were  crowded  into  narrow 
wjuarc  towers,  in  whicli  all  available  means  had  been  ex- 
huuHt<-d  in  strength,  leavuig  nothing  for  comfort  or 
beauty."  '  The  royal  residoncos,  with  the  exception  of  the 
now  palace,  llolyrood,  were  little  better.  The  common 
people,  poor  but  proud,  self-willed  and  boisterous  in  their 
manners,  could  not,  as  in  France,  be  kept  at  a  tlistance  from 
royalty.  In  tin;  reign  of  James  V.,  and  generally  during 
llio  regency  of  his  Queea,  the  clergy  and  the  sovereign 
wero  alli<!d  by  a  conunort  desire  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  The  clergy  profited  by  the  forfeitures  and  pen- 
altivH  inflictiHl  on  the  aristocracy.  This  was  one  reason 
wliy  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  favor  Protestantism. 
The  lay  gentry  hiwl  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  vast  estates  of 
Uwir  clerical  rivals.*  The  Protestant  tendency,  however, 
was  opposed  by  the  fixed,  hereditary  feeling  of  hostility 
Ui  England  and  to  the  predominance  of  English  iidluence. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  country  where  the  Church  stood 
in  greater  need  of  reformation,  than  Scotland.  The  clergy 
were  generally  illiterate.  In  the  fifteenth  centurj",  three 
universities  hiul  bwn  founded  in  Scotland  —  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  ac- 
complished little  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  clergj', 
although  they  arose  in  time  to  serve  effectually  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  In  Scotland,  the  Reformation  wits 
not  preceded,  but  followed,  by  the  revival  of  letters. 
Not  only  was  the  law  of  celibacy  practically  abolished, 
but  the  priestly  order  was  extremely  dissohite.  Half  of 
the  property  of  the  kingdom  was  in  their  hands.  The 
oovetousnciSB  of  the  lay  lords  and  a  prevalent  just  indig- 
nation at  the  profiigacy  of  the  clerical  body  were  the 
moving  forces  of  the  Reformation      It  should  be  men 

>  Burtan,  riutoty  of  Scotiaitd,  W.  17>.  •  Dartoo,  ir.  35. 
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IIoivhI  that  praiseworthy,  but  ineffectual,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  old  Church  to  abolish  the  most  crying 
abuses.'  After  the  Protestant  spirit  began  to  manifest 
itself,  when  the  clergy  met  the  rebukes  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  them  with  cruel  persecution,  the  popular  indig- 
nation acquired  a  double  intensity.  We  find,  throughout 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  a  tone  of  nnrelenting  hostility 
to  the  papal  system  of  religion  ;  a  temper  identical  with 
that  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  in  reference 
to  formalism  and  idolatry  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

There  were  martyi-s  to  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Patrick  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  a  student  at  Marburg,  and  whose  death 
made  a  profound  impression.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
widow  of  James,  after  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton, the  principal  instigator  of  persecution,  there  was,  for  a 
long  time,  a  mild  policy  in  the  treatment  of  heresy.  The 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  Lord  Protector,  at  first  favored  the 
Protectant  side.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England, 
the  hostility  of  France  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  to  his 
English  Queen,  operated  to  secure  a  lenient  treatment  in 
Scotland  for  Protestant  refugees  from  across  the  border. 
The  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  not  then  taken  place, 
and  the  Guises,  the  brothers  of  the  Regent,  had  not  fairly 
entered  on  their  grand  crusade  against  the  Huguenots 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  Mary  of  England  died 
in  November,  1558,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth. 
Events  were  hastening  toward  a  rehgious  war  in  France : 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  formed  in  1560.  At  the 
instigation  of  lier  brothers,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Regent 
changed  her  course,  and  undertook  to  carry  out  repressive 
me^jsures.  It  was  in  1559  that  John  Knox  returned  to 
Scotland  from  the  Continent,  and  the  crisis  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  soon  ensued. 


>  Button,  ir.  40.    Liee,  Lecturei  o»  th»  Buton/  ^f  tkt  Chmrok  o/BcotUm^ 
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Little  is  known  of  the  parentage  of  Knox.  At  the 
Duivr-rslty  of  Gliisgow,  he  was  a  conteniponiry  of  the  oe'- 
ebrated  scholar  and  historian,  George  Buchanan  ;  and  he 
had  among  his  teachers  Jolin  Mair,  or  Major,  who  had  been 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  had  brought  home  with 
him  the  Gallicaii  theory  of  church  government,  togethnr 
with  radical  opinions  upon  the  right  of  revolution,  and  the 
derivation  of  kingly  authority  from  popular  consent.  Ma- 
jor had  also  imbibed  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  ty- 
rannicide is  a  virtue.  He  was  not  an  able  man ;  yet  he 
may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  development  of 
kindred  opinions  in  the  mind  of  Knox.*  Knox  read  dili- 
gently Augustine  and  .Jerome,  and  heartily  embraced  the 
Reformed  faith.  Beaton  was  assassinated  in  154G  by  con- 
spirators, some  of  whom  were  moved  by  resentment  for 
private  injuries,  and  some  by  a  desire  to  deliver  the  country 
from  his  cruelties,  Kuox  himself  professes  to  acquiesce 
in  this  event,  so  far  as  it  was  providential,  or  the  act  of 
God  ;  though  it  is  evident,  likewise,  that  he  has  little,  if 
any,  repugnance  towards  it,  considered  as  the  act  of 
man.  The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews.  Knox  joined  them,  with  private  pupils, 
whom  he  was  then  insti'ucting.  There  he  was  called  to 
preach,  and  reluctantly  complied  with  the  imperative 
summons  of  his  brethren.  But  the  castle  was  taken  by 
the  French  ;  he  was  carried  aa  a  captive  to  France,  and 
experienced  hard  usfige  there.  After  his  release,  he  w;ia 
actively  employed  in  preaching,  principally  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  produced  a  great  effect  by  I;is  honesty, 
earnestness,  and  bUint  eloquence.  Not  fully  siitisfied  with 
the  ecclesiastical  system  established  by  Crannier,  he  de- 
clined a  bishopric  in  the  English  Church.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary,  lie  was  for  a  while  at  Frankfort,  and  thern 
led  the  party  in  the  Church  of  the  exiles,  who  were  op- 

1  McCrii,  L\ft  o/XooxCeth  cd.,  1839),  p.  10.   Mair  U ridiculed  b^  Bucbani 
Im,  J  M,  34. 
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posed  to  the  use  of  tbe  English  Prayer-book,  withoat 
certain  alterations  which  they  demanded.  The  most  of 
this  period  he  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin 
and  the  other  Genevan  preachers,  and  in  active  labor  as 
pastor  of  a  church  composed  of  English  and  Scotch  resi- 
dents. It  was  at  Geneva  that  he  put  forth  his  unlucky 
pubhcation,  entitled  the  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women;"  a  work 
•which  was  specially  aimed,  as  he  afterwards  explained  to 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  to  Elizabeth,  at  "  the  bloody  Jeze- 
bel "  who  was  then  reigning  in  England,  but  ^vhich  denied 
the  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  as  a  general  proposition 
in  ethics.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which  this 
doctrine  occasioned  him  afterwards,  he  had  the  mauline.sa 
to  refuse  to  retract  it.  His  clumsy  attempts  at  apology, 
for  he  was  even  more  awkward  in  framing  apologies  than 
Luther,  did  not  conciliate  the  good-will  of  EUzabeth. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  while  there  was 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  the  Scottish  exiles  were 
able  to  come  back  to  their  country.  Knox  returned  in 
l-'ifiS,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Scottish  Protestant 
lords  united  in  a  solemn  Covenant  to  defend  their  relig- 
ion against  persecution.  The  government  once  more 
renewed  its  repressive  measures,  and  Knox,  who  had  held 
his  meetings  in  various  places  with  much  effect,  was  again 
forced  to  leave.  The  Scottisli  "  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion "  now  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  put  an  end  to  the 
persecution.  The  jealous  feeling  which  was  awakened 
respecting  the  designs  of  France  upon  Scotland,  and  which 
was  augmented  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Dauphin, 
ombined  a  powerful  party  agiiinst  the  Regent.  The 
lords  and  the  Protestant  preachers  stood  in  opposition  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  Knox  returned  and 
thundered  in  the  pulpit  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish 
worship.  In  Perth  a  sermon  in  derunciation  of  the  wor- 
ihip  of  images  was  followed  bj  a  rising  of  what  Knot 
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calls  "  tlie  rascal  multitude,"  wbich  demoliahed  them,  utiJ 
pulled  down  the  monasteries.  The  same  thing  was  done 
elsewhere ;  and  this  iconoclasm  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Scottish  Reform.  In  the  armed  con- 
test that  ensued,  the  Regent  gained  such  advantages  that 
Elizabeth  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  furnish  open  assist- 
ance to  the  Protestant  party,  to  save  Scotland  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Her  position  was  an  em- 
barrassing one  to  herself.  She  detested  Knox  and  his 
principles.  She  abhorred,  especially,  the  political  theory 
which  the  Scottish  Protestants  avowed  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  subjects  may  take  up  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign. Yet  the  political  situation  was  such  that  she  was 
obliged,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  to  render  them  aid.  This 
she  had  done  before  clandestinely.  But  lunv  tiie  ]>eril 
was  so  imminent,  that  she  was  forced  to  come  out  in  the 
face  of  day  and  send  her  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lords.  Even  the  King  of  Spain,  the  champion  of  Cathol- 
icism, was  so  unwilling  to  see  the  Frencli  niJisters  of 
Scotland,  that  ho  rejoiced  In  the  success  of  Elizabeth's 
interference.  The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  the 
French  were  to  evacuate  lAMth  and  leave  the  country, 
limited  essentially  the  prerogatives  of  the  Scottish  sove- 
reign :  war  and  peace  could  not  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Estates.  The  Queen-regent  died  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1560.  The  Estates  convened  in  August.  The 
Calviniatic  Confession  of  Fiiith  was  approved,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  abohshed,  and  the  administering  of 
the  mass,  or  attendance  upon  it,  was  forbidden  —  the 
penalty  for  the  third  offense  being  death.  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  2.5th  of  August,  1560,  the  Romish  hier- 
archy was  supreme ;  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Calvinistic  Protestantism  was  estabUshed  in  its  stead." ' 
But  whether  the  Acts  of  Parliament  would  abide  and 
be  effectual  or  not,  "  depended  on  events  yet  to  come," 

i  Burton,  iv.  89. 
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Knox  and  his  fellow-miniaters  found  theinselvea  at  v»" 
nance  with  their  lay  supporters  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  the  restraints 
of  which  were  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  lords  and  lairds 
who  had  received  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  alacrity. 
There  was  involved  in  this  dispute  another  question  which 
came  up  separately  — that  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  Knox  and  the  preachers  were 
bent  upon  devoting  it  to  the  new  Church,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  ministers,  schools,  and  universities.  To  this 
measure  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  the 
desire  for  the  lands  and  possessions  which  they  were  able 
to  appropriate  at  the  overtlirow  of  the  old  religion,  waa 
quite  as  potent  as  religious  zeal,  would  not  consent.  The 
new  Church  waa  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  portion 
of  the  property  that  had  belonged  to  the  old.  Ifnox, 
who  waa  skillful  in  penetrating  the  political  schemes  of  his 
adversaries,  gave  his  lay  friends  credit  for  more  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness  than  they  really  had.  It  was  a 
weakness  that  sprang  out  of  his  own  simple-hearted  hon- 
esty and  zeal.  Rut  in  this  matter  of  the  "  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline "  and  the  Church  property,  he  saw  their  motives, 
and  gave  free  utterance  to  his  wrath. 

Francis  II., .the  young  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  died 
on  the  .'ith  of  December,  1560.  By  this  event,  Catha- 
rine de  Medici,  who  hated  Mary,  acquired  power,  and  set 
about  the  work  of  mediating  between  the  two  contending 
parties  that  divided  France,  that  she  might  control  them 
both.  Scotland  was  relieved  from  danger  arising  out  ol 
the  ambitious  plans  of  the  Guises.  Mary  returned  to  her 
native  kingdom  t/)  assume  her  crown.  We  need  not  give 
credence  to  the  extravagant  praises  of  such  admirers  aa 
rtiantome,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  voyage  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  that  she  was  beautiful  in  person,  of  graceful 
and  winning  manners,  quick-witted,  accomplished,  with 
a  boundless  fund  of  energy,  there  is  no  doubt.      She 
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had  grosvn  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  deceit  and  corruption 
which  surrounded  the  French  court,  in  the  society,  if  not 
under  the  influence,  of  Catharine  do  Medici.  Brantome 
himself,  the  licentious  chronichT,  and  Chatehir,  the  ill- 
starred  poet,  another  of  lier  French  attendiints,  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded  for  hiding  himself  under  her  bed, 
suggest  in  part  the  character  of  the  associations  in 
which  she  had  been  phiced.  She  came  to  reign  over  ■ 
kingdom  where  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism  had  been 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  No  contrast  can  be  more 
striking  than  that  presented  by  this  youthful  Queen,  fresh 
from  the  gayeties  of  her  "  dear  France  "  and  from  the 
homage  of  the  courtiers  that  thronged  her  steps,  and  the 
homely  and  austere  surroundings  of  her  new  abode. 
Brantome  records  that  she  wept  for  hours  togethei  on  the 
Toyage  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  hnrscs  that  had  been  sent 
to  convey  her  from  Leith  to  Holy  rood,  she  again  burst 
into  tears.  The  situation  was  such  thiit  any  active  opp«^- 
aition  to  the  newly  established  religion  would  have  been 
futile  and  disastrous  to  herself.  The  Guises  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  civil  contest  in  France,  and  could  not  undo 
the  work  which  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  had  effected. 
Whatever  hopes  Mary  had  of  either  succeeding  or  sup- 
planting Elizabeth  would  have  been  destroyed  by  a  pre- 
mature exhibition  of  an  anti-Protestant  policy.  Mary 
contented  herself  with  celebrating  ma-ss  in  her  own 
chapel  and  in  other  places  where  she  sojourned.  The 
principal  direction  of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  her 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  leader  of  the 
Protestant  nobles.  She  even  united  with  Murray  in 
crushing  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Catholic  lords,  who,  however,  had  not 
shown  himself  a  steady  or  disinterested  friend  of  the  old 
religion.  The  enthusiastic  admirers  and  apologists  of 
Mary  maintain  that  she  was  sincerely  in  favor  of  toler;v- 
tioQ.     Tliey  would  make  her  a  kind  of  apostle  of  religoui 
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liberty.  It  is  an  unreasonable  stretch  ol  charity,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  she  would  not  from  the  beginning 
have  rejoiced  in  the  restoration,  and,  had  it  been  feasible, 
the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion.  It  is  one  of 
her  good  points  that  she  never  forsook  her  own  faith 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  and  never  swerved  from  her 
fidelity  to  it,  save  in  one  instance  and  for  a  brief  interval, 
when  she  was  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  Bothwell. 
That  she  should  "  serve  the  time  and  still  commode  her- 
self discreetly  and  gently  with  her  own  subjects,"  and 
"  in  effect  to  repose  most  on  them  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion," was  the  policy  which  had  been  sketched  for  her  in 
Prance,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithful  friend.  Sir  James 
Melville.'  Her  letters  to  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  to  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563,  plainly  declare 
her  inclination  to  bring  back  the  old  religious  system  to 
its  former  supremacy.  She  steadfastly  witlJield  her  as- 
sent from  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  changed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country ;  and  it  was  an  unsettled  constitu- 
tional question  whether  acts  of  this  nature  were  valid 
without  the  sovereign's  approval.  Murray  conducted  the 
government  with  a  view  to  keep  in  check  both  of  the  re- 
ligious parties,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  esfciblishment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  protect  Mary  in  the  personal  en- 
joyment of  her  own  worship. 

The  resolution  of  the  Queen  to  have  mass  in  her  chapel, 
and  the  secret  design,  which  Knox  more  and  more  believed 
her  to  cherish,  to  reestablish  popery,  found  in  that  reformer 
an  immovable  antagonist.  His  "  History  of  the  lleforma- 
tion  of  Religion  in  Scotland,"  that  quaint  and  original 
work,  in  which  he  describes  his  own  career,  narrates  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  great  conflict,  in  which  the  Queen, 
with  hor  rare  powers  of  fascination  and  influence,  stood  on 
one  side,  and  he  on  the  other.  When  the  preparations  for 
the  first  mass  were  perceived  (on  the  24th  of  Argust, 
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1561),  "  the  hearts  of  all  the  godly,"  he  says,  "  bogjin  to 
be  boldcn  ;  and  men  began  openly  to  speak,  '  shall  that 
idol  be  suffered  again  to  take  place  within  this  realm  ? 
It  shall  not.'  "  '  It  was  proposed  that  the  "  idolater  priest 
should  die  the  death  according  to  God's  law."  But  Mur- 
ray guarded  the  chapel  door  "  that  none  should  have  en- 
trance to  trouble  the  priest."  Murray's  excuse  was, 
liowever,  "  that  he  would  stop  all  Scotsmen  to  enter  the 
mass."  After  a  little  while,  the  Protestant  lords,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Queen's  declaration  that  her  conscience 
bound  her  to  adhere  to  the  obnoxious  rite,  were  disposed 
to  permit  her  to  do  so.  They  were  bewitched,  as  Knox 
thought,  by  the  enchantress ;  and  he  inveighed  in  his 
pulpit  against  idolatry,  declaring  that  one  mass  W!W 
"  more  fearful  unto  him  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  en- 
emies were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  of  purposf' 
to  suppress  the  holy  rehgion."  The  Queen  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  of  her  skill  in 
reasoning,  upon  this  most  intractable  and  powerful  of  all 
the  professors  of  the  new  faith.  None  were  present, 
within  hearing,  but  Murray.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
memorable  conferences  or  debates  which  Knox  had  with 
the  Queen.  We  follow  his  own  narrative.  "  The  Queen," 
he  says,  "  accused  him,  that  he  had  raised  a  part  of  her 
subjects  against  her  mother  and  against  herself  ;  that  he 
had  written  a  book  against  her  just  authority  —  she 
meant  the  Treatise  against  the  Regimen  of  Women  — 
which  she  had  and  should  cause  the  most  learned  in 
Europe  to  write  against  it ;  that  he  was  the  cause  of  great 
sedition  and  great  slaughter  in  England  ;  and  that  it  waB 
said  to  her  that  all  that  he  did  was  by  necromancy.  To 
which  the  said  John  answered,  '  Madam,  it  may  please 
your  majesty  patiently  to  hear  my  simple  answers.  And 
first,'  said  he, '  if  to  teach  the  truth  of  God  in  sincerity, 
if  to  rebuke  idolatry,  and  to  wlj  a  people  to  worsliip  God 
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ekccording  to  His  Word,  be  to  raise  subjects  against  theii 
princes,  tlien  cannot  I  be  excused  ;  for  it  has  pleased  God 
of  His  mercy  to  make  me  one,  among  many,  to  disclose 
unto  this  realm  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and 
the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyranny  nf  that  Roman  Antichrist.'" 
He  began  with  this  perspicuous  statement  of  his  position. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  pro- 
moter obedience  to  rulers,  and  that  Mary  had  rooeivird  as 
unfeigned  obedience  from  "  such  as  profess  C'hrist  Jesus,  " 
aa  ever  her  ancestors  had  received  from  their  bishops.  Ah 
t-o  his  book,  he  was  ready  to  retract  if  he  could  be  con- 
futed, but  he  felt  able  to  sustain  its  doctrines  against 
any  ten  who  might  attempt  to  impugn  them.  Knox  had 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  no  distrust  of 
his  own  prowess  in  the  defense  of  it.  "  You  think,"  said 
Mary,  "  that  I  have  no  just  authority  ?  "  To  this  direct 
inquirj',  he  replied  by  referring  to  Plato's  "  Republic,"  in 
which  the  philosopher  "  damned  many  things  that  then 
were  maintained  in  the  world  ;  "  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  living  quietly  under  the  systems  of  government 
which  he  found  existing.  "  I  have  communicated,"'  he 
added,  "  my  judgment  to  the  world ;  if  the  realm  lin'ls 
no  inconveniency  in  the  regimen  of  a  vvoman,  that  which 
they  approve  I  shall  not  further  disallow,  than  within 
my  own  heart,  but  shall  be  as  well  content  to  live  under 
your  grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero.  And  my 
hope  is  that  as  long  as  tliat  ye  defile  not  your  hands  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints  of  God,  that  neither  I  nor  that 
book  shall  either  hurt  you  or  your  authority  ;  for,  in  very 
deed,  madam,  that  book  was  written  most  especially 
against  that  wicked  Jezebel  of  England."  "  But,"  said 
the  Queen,  "  ye  speak  of  women  in  general."  To  thia 
Knox  responded  that  he  could  be  charged  with  mak- 
ng  no  disturbance,  but  that  his  preaching  in  England  and 
elsewhere  had  promoted  quietness.  As  to  the  charge  of 
necromancy,  he  could  endure  that,  seeing  that  his  Master 
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was  !iccus<h1  of  being  "  possessed  with  Beelzebub."  Leav- 
ing Knox's  offensive  book,  Mary  reminded  him  that  God 
commands  subjects  to  obey  their  princes,  and  asked  him 
how  he  reconciled  his  conduct  in  persuading  the  people 
"  to  receive  another  religion  than  their  princes  can  allow," 
with  that  precept.  Knox  replied  that  subjects  are  not 
"  bound  to  frame  their  religion,  according  to  the  appetite 
of  their  princ*a,"  and  ap{>ealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  example  of  Daniel,  on 
which  he  dilated  at  some  length.  "  Yea,"  said  she ; 
"  none  of  them  raised  the  sword  against  their  princes." 
Knox  answered  that  still  they  denied  obedience  to  their 
mandates.  Mary  was  not  to  be  driven  from  her  point, 
and  replied  :  "  But  yet  they  resisted  not  by  the  sword." 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  had  not  given  them  tlio  power 
and  the  means."  "  Think  ye,"  said  she,  "  that  subjects 
having  power  may  resist  their  princes  ?  "  "  If  their  princes 
exceed  their  bounds,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  and  do  agaiast 
that  wherefore  they  should  be  obeyed,  it  is  no  doubt  but 
they  may  be  resisted,  even  by  power ; "  and  he  compared 
this  resistance  to  the  restraint  imposed  by  children  upon  a 
frenzied  father.  "  At  these  words,  the  Queen  stood,  as  it 
were,  amazed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  j  her  coun- 
tenance altered,  so  that  Lord  James  began  to  entreat  her, 
and  to  demand,  '  What  has  offended  you.  Madam  ? '  At 
length  she  said,  '  Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subject.') 
ihall  obey  you,  and  not  me  ;  and  shall  do  what  they  list, 
and  not  what  I  command  :  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to 
them,  and  not  they  to  me.' "  Knox  demurred  to  this 
conclusion.  "  My  travail  is  that  both  princes  and  sub- 
jects obey  God."  Kings  and  queens  were  to  be  foster- 
fathers  and  nurses  to  the  Kirk.  Excited  by  the  debate, 
Mary  went,  perhaps,  further  than  she  had  designed. 
"  But  ye  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  will  nurse.  I  will  defend 
the  Kirk  of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  tnie  Kirk  ol 
God."     "  Your  will,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  is  no  reason 
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neither  doth  your  thought  make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be 
the  true  and  iminaoulate  spouse  of  Jesus  Chri?t.  And 
wonder  not,  Madam,  that  I  call  Rome  a  harlot ;  for  that 
Kirk  is  altogether  polluted  with  all  kind  of  spiritual  for- 
nication, as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  manners."  lie  offered 
to  prove  that  the  "  Kirk  of  the  Jews,"  when  it  cmeified 
Jesus,  was  not  so  far  removed  from  true  religion  "  aa  that 
Kirk  of  Rome  is  declined."  "  My  conscience,"  said 
Mary,  "  is  not  so."  Conscience,  he  answered,  requires 
knowledge ;  and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  she  had  en- 
joyed m  true  teaching.  Descending  to  particulars,  he 
pronounced  tlie  mass  "  the  invention  of  man,"  and  there- 
fore "an  abomination  before  God."  To  his  harangue, 
Mary  said :  "  If  they  were  here  wliom  I  have  heard,  they 
would  answer  you."  Knox  expressed  the  wisli  that  the 
"  most  learned  Papist  in  Europe  "  were  present,  that  she 
might  leani  "  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,"  and 
how  little  ground  it  had  in  the  Word  of  God.  I^ox  de- 
parted, wishing  that  she  might  be  aa  great  a  blessing  to 
Scotland  "  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel."  He  remarks  that  she  "  continued  in  lier  massing ; 
and  despised  and  quietly  mocked  all  exhortation,"  Being 
asked  by  hia  friends  at  the  time  what  he  thought  of  her, 
he  said  :  "  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty 
wit,  and  an  indurate  heart  against  God  and  his  truth,  my 
judgment  faileth  me."  In  Knox,  as  he  appears  in  these 
interviews,  one  may  behold  the  incarnation  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Calvinism. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  summoned  to  the  prei»ence 
of  the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  about  the 
dancing  at  Holyrood.  Knox  said  that  in  the  presence  of 
her  Council  she  was  grave,  but  "  how  soon  soever  the 
French  fillocks,  fiddlera,  and  others  of  that  band  gat  into 
the  house  alone,  then  might  be  seen  skipping  not  very 
c«)me\y  for  honest  women,"  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Uie  diinoes  in  vogue  then  would  not  now  be  deemed  verj 
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comely,  even  by  liberal  critics.*  "  Ho  was  called  and 
ft<}cused,  as  one  that  had  irreverently  spoken  of  the  Queen, 
and  that  travailed  to  bring  her  into  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  people."  "  The  Queen,"  he  says,  "  made  a  long 
harangue,"  to  which  he  replied  by  repeating  exactly  what 
he  hiic'  said  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation he  freely  ejcpressed  his  opinion  of  her  uncles, 
whom  he  styled  "  enemies  to  Grod  and  unto  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  declined  her  request  that  he  would  come  and 
make  what  criticisms  he  had  to  make  upon  her  conduct, 
to  her  personally.  He  could  not  wait  upon  individuals, 
but  it  was  his  function  "  to  rebuke  the  sins  and  vices  of 
all "  in  his  sermons,  which  he  invited  her  to  come  and 
hear.  He  was  too  shrewd  to  consent  to  be  silent  in  public 
for  the  sake  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  her  in 
private.  She  showed  her  displeasure.  But  "the  said 
John  departed  with  a  reasonable  merry  countenance ; 
whereat  some  Papists,  offended,  said,  '  Ho  is  not  afraid ; ' 
which  heard  of  him,  he  answered,  '  Why  should  the 
pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear  me  ?  I  have  looked 
in  the  faces  of  many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been 
afraid  above  measure.' " 

The  mass  and  auricular  confession  were  not  wholly 
given  up,  especially  in  the  western  districts  south  of  the 
Clyde.  *'  The  brethren,"  says  Knox,  "  determined  to 
put  to  their  own  hands,"  and  no  longer  wait  for  King  or 
Council,  but  "  execute  the  punishment  that  God  had  ap- 
pointed to  idolaters  in  his  law,  by  such  means  as  thej' 
might,  wherever  they  shouhl  be  apprehended."  The 
irethren  had  begun  this  work  of  executing  the  law  for 
themselves,  when  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Lochleven,  sent 
for  Knox.  He  defended  the  proceeding.  Where  kings 
neglect  their  duty  of  executing  the  laws,  the  people  may 
do  it  for  them,  and  even  restrain  kings,  he  added,  in  case 
they  spare  the  wicked  and  oppress  the  innocent.  "  The 
I  Barton,  W.  909. 
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examples,"  he.  said,  "  are  evident,  for  SaDiiiel  feared  not 
to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  King  of  Amalek,  whom 
King  Saul  had  saved :  neither  spared  Elias  Jezebel'i  '"alae 
prophets  ami  Biial's  piiesta,  albeit  that  King  Ahab  was 
present.  Phineas  wsia  no  magistrate,  and  yet  feared  he 
not  to  strike  Cozbi  and  Zimri  "  —  and  he  specified  in  the 
plainest  words  the  sin  of  which  they  were  guilty.  He 
informed  Mary  that  she  must  fulfill  her  part  of  "  the 
mutual  contract,"  if  she  expected  to  get  obefliente  from 
her  subjecta.'  "  The  said  John  loft  her,"  but,  much  to 
his  surprise,  early  the  next  morning,  she  sent  for  him 
again.  He  met  her  "  at  the  liawldng,  by  West  Kincross. 
Whether  it  was  the  night's  sleep,  or  deep  dissimulation, 
that  made  her  to  forget  her  former  anger,  wise  men  may 
doubt."  She  conversed  with  him  in  a  familiar  and  confi- 
dential stj'lc,  asking  his  good  offices  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  his  wife ;  and  wound  up 
the  conference  by  alluding  to  the  interview  of  tlie  pre- 
vious night,  and  by  promising  "  to  minister  justice "  as 
he  had  required.  Many  arrests  were  actually  made,  ap- 
parently in  pursuance  of  her  promise.  But  from  about 
this  time  (LOGS),  symptoms  of  a  Romish  reaction  were 
manifest.  The  Queen's  influence  began  to  have  its  effect. 
Knox  was  not  ignorant  of  her  communications  with 
Prance,  Spain,  and  the  Papal  Court ;  for  he  had  his  own 
correspondence  on  the  continent.^  From  this  time  Knox 
and  the  Queen  were  really  engaged  in  a  contest,  each  for 
the  extermination  of  the  other."  When  it  was  known 
that  she  was  considering  the  question  of  a  marriage  with 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  or  ^vith  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of 
Philip  n.,  and  when  Knox  found  the  Protestant  nobles 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  thunder  in  the  pidpit  against  the  scheme,  and  to 
predict  direful  consequences,  should  the  nobles  allow  it  to 
be  carried  out.     Exasperated  at  this  new  interference. 

>  nUtory,  p.  iSS.  '  Barton,  iv.  219.  '  Ibid 
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the  Queen  summoned  him  to  her  presence,  and  vnih  pus- 
sionite  outbursts  of  weeping,  denounced  his  impertinent 
methlHng  with  affairs  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Knox 
maintained  his  imperturbable  coolness,  altlioiigh  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  seeuig  her  weep,  since 
that  he  could  not,  without  pain,  see  the  tears  of  his  own 
boys  wlien  he  chiistised  them.  Dismissed  from  the 
Queen's  presence,  he  was  detained  for  a  while  in  the  adjii- 
cent  room,  where  he  "  merrily  "  uttered  a  quaint  homily 
to  the  ladies  of  the  court  on  their  "  gay  gear  "  and  on  the 
havoc  that  death  would  make  with  their  flesh  and  all 
their  finery ;  a  speech  in  a  tone  that  has  been  aptly 
likened  to  that  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Humlet. 

In  the  summer  of  156-3,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Queen  from  Edinburgh,  her  followers  who  were  left  be- 
hind, attempted  to  hold  miiss  in  the  chapel  at  HolyriKxl. 
An  unusual  number  from  the  town  joined  them.  "  Divers 
of  the  brethren,  being  sore  offended,  consulted  how  to  re- 
dress that  enortnity."  They  resorted  to  the  spot  in  order 
to  note  down  the  names  of  such  as  might  come  to  partici- 
pate in  the  unlawful  rite.  It  appears  that  the  chiipel  door 
was  burst  open,  "  whereat,  the  priest  and  the  French 
dames,  being  affrayed,  made  the  shoot  to  be  sent  to  tJ» 
town."  Two  of  the  party  were  indicted  "  for  carrying 
pistols  within  the  burgh,  convention  of  lieges  at  the 
palace,  and  invasion  of  the  Queen's  servants."  Knox, 
who  had  been  clothed  with  authority  to  summon  the 
faithfal  together  in  any  grave  emergency,  issued  a  circular 
calling  upon  them  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  the  day  which 
bad  been  designated  for  the  trial.  The  Queen  imagined 
that  she  had  now  caught  him  in  a  plain  violation  of  the 
law.  He  was  required  to  appear  before  her  and  tbn 
Privy  Council,  to  which  were  joined  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  government  officers  and  nobles.  He  gives  a 
graphic  description  of   the  scene  and  of   the  colloquiet 
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that  took  place.  He  states  also  that  "/be  bruit  rising  in 
the  tMvn\  that  John  Knox  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  the 
brethren  of  the  Kirk  followed  in  such  number  that  the 
inner  close  was  full,  and  all  the  stairs,  even  to  the  cham- 
ber door  where  the  Queen  and  Council  sat."  This  gather- 
ing of  his  supporters  would,  of  itself,  disincline  the  Coun- 
cil to  molest  him  ;  but,  independently  of  the  "nimediate 
danger  attending  such  a  step,  the  Protestam  '.ords,  the 
•nbtle  and  unprincipled  Lethington,  for  example,  however 
they  might  charge  him  with  fanaticism,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  assume  a  position  of  hostility  towards  him. 
He  had  leave  to  depart,  but  did  not  go  until  he  had 
turned  to  the  Queen  and  prayed  that  "  God  would  purgo 
her  hoiirt  from  Popery  and  preserve  her  from  the  counsel 
of  flatterers."  It  is  a  mark  of  tiie  steadfast  honesty  of 
Knox  that  he  broke  off  intercourse,  for  a  long  time,  with 
Muri-ay,  whom  he  honored  and  loved,  but  whom  ho 
blamed,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  lords,  for  neglect- 
ing, in  the  Parliament  of  ITjCS,  the  first  Parliament  after 
the  Queen's  arrival,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in 
1560,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion.^ 
The  principal  business  done  at  that  session  was  to  give 
a  legjvl  security  to  the  appropriations  that  had  been  made 
of  the  church  lands,  by  which  the  nobles  had  so  much 
profited.  It  was  a  short  time  after  this  meeting  of  Par- 
liament that  Knox  preached  the  famous  sermon  to  which 
we  have  referred,  on  the  Queen's  marriage. 

The  gloomy  prospects  of  the  cause  of  reform  le<l  Knox 
ta  adopt  a  form  of  public  prayer  for  the  Queen,  in  which 
the  Almighty  was  besought  to  "  deliver  her  from  the 
bon(hige  and  thraldom  of  Satan,"  and  thus  save  the  realm 
"  from  that  plague  and  vengeance  that  inevitably  follows 
idolatry,"  iis  well  as  her  own  soul  from  "that  eternal 
4anmation  which  abides  all  obstinate  and  impenitent  unto 
the  end."    At  an  aasembly  of  the  Kirk"  in  the  summer  frf 

>  HcCrie,  p.  3»6. 
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1664,  the  propriety  of  this  prayer  came  up  for  discnasioB 
At  this  peeting  the  hvy  lords,  Mumiy,  Hamilton,  Argyle, 
MortonJ  Lethington,  and  others,  entered  into  debate  with 
the  cleiical  lenders  on  this  question  and  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  Queen.  But  Knox  and  his  associateB^ 
asserted  that  the  mass  is  idolatry,  and,  by  Old  Testa^ 
ment  law  and  prooedonts,  must  be  punished  with  death. 
No  vote  was  taken  ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  lav 
leaders  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  miildle  party, 
and  no  hope  that  the  Queen  would  abandon  her  "  idol- 
atry." 

It  is  obvious  that  Knox  and  his  followers  were  no  di»- 
dples  of  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  Two  things,  hiw- 
ever,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  First,  there  was  no  kingdom 
where  Roman  Catholics  having  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Calvinlsts  of  Scotland  would  have  endure<l  for  a 
moment  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The  story  of  Henrj- 
IV.  of  France  shows  what  the  Catholic  party  demanded, 
even  when  there  was  a  powerful  minority  opposed  to 
them.  Secondly,  Knox  and  his  Jissociates  were  well  con- 
vinced that  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  fair  profes- 
sions, only  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  extirpate 
them  and  to  bring  buck  the  papal  system,  the  abolition 
of  which  she  did  not  concede  to  be  le^I.  But,  apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  Roman  Catholic  rites,  in 
the  eyes  of  Knox,  were  idolatry  which  must  be  capitally 
punished  and  utterly  suppressed  ;  otherwise  the  judgnienl.'t 
of  heaven  would  fall  on  the  land.  He  attributed  tl»e 
partial  failure  of  the  crops  to  the  ^vrath  of  God  at  tha 
Qneen's  m.ass. 

The  Protestants  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  feeling 
that  their  cause  was  being  cautiously  undermined.  They 
vTitched  with  eager  attention  the  various  negotiations 
huving  respect  to  the  Queen's  marriage.  Had  they  been 
t  illy  aware  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  effect  a  mar- 
">»♦•  between  Mary  and  Don  Carlos   of    Spain,   wbicb 
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were  defeated  by  the  mEUshinations  of  Catharine  de 
Medici,  through  her  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Guise,  they 
would  have  been  filled  with  alarm  and  indignation.  The 
propositions  of  Elizabeth,  including  that  of  a  marriage 
of  Mary  to  Leicester,  fell  to  the  ground.  How  far  the 
EugUsh  Queen  was  sincere  in  them  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  since  even  her  most  sagacious  advisers  could  not 
fathom  her  duplicity.  One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Eliza- 
beth's niatrimouial  schemes  for  Mary  was  the  steady  re- 
fusal of  the  former  definitely  to  guarantee  the  succession 
to  her  sister  of  Scotland.  She  meant  to  retain  this  safe- 
guard for  her  life  in  her  own  hands.  All  plans  of  this  sort 
were  cut  off  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley.  It  was  a 
'  case  of  mutual  love  at  first  sight.  Darnley  was  Mary's 
'  cousin,  and  the  grandson  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom  she  married  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  James  IV.  Mary  was 
charmed  with  his  personal  appearance  —  his  tall  form, 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  his  smooth,  handsome 
face.  Darnley  was  a  Catholic.  Murray  and  the  I'rot- 
estants  opposed  the  marriage  as  a  decisive  step  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  old  religion.  They  complained  that 
the  laws  against  idolatry  were  not  enforced.  Mary  had 
taken  a  husband  wthout  consulting  her  Parliament,  which 
if  not  illegal,  was  indecorous ;  and  she  had  proclaimed 
him  as  King  of  Scots,  which  was  considered  an  unconsti- 
tutional act.'  The  Queen  had  married  against  the  remon- 
strance of  Elizabeth  and  had  incurred  her  displeasure. 
The  hopes  of  Mary  centered  in  the  King  of  Spain  and  her 
other  friends  on  tlie  continent.  The  discontented  barons, 
with  Murray  at  their  head,  took  up  arms,  but  not  receiv- 
uig  the  promised  aid  from  England,  their  forces  were  dis- 
pta-sed,  and  the  leaders  were  compelled  to  fly  across  the 
border.  Just  at  this  juncture,  it  was  apprehended  that 
France  and  Spain  would  join  hands  in  a  common  attack 
>  Burton    r.  S79. 
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upon  Protestantism.'  It  was  supposed,  though  eiTOue- 
ously,  that  Catharuie  de  Medici  and  her  son  had  signed  a 
league  at  Buyonne,  at  tlie  instigation  of  Alva,  for  tliia 
end.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  Mary  had  formally  at- 
tached her  signature  to  the  same  bond.  The  politicsil  sit- 
uation was  so  perilous  for  England  and  English  Protea- 
tantism  that  Elizabeth  was  led  falsely  to  disavow  all  con- 
nection with  Murray  and  his  enterprise.  Had  Damley 
been  an  able  man,  and  had  his  Queen  been  possessed  of  u 
wisdom  and  self-control  equal  to  her  acuteness  and  vivac- 
ity, the  subsequent  history  of  Scotland,  and  of  England 
too,  woidd  have  been  essentially  altered.  But  it  took  btit 
a  short  time  for  the  incompatibility  between  Mary  and 
Darnley  to  manifest  itself.  Elated  by  his  elevation,  be  of- 
fended the  nobles  by  his  insolence  and  airs  of  superiority. 
His  drunkenness  and  other  low  vices  soon  disgusted,  and  at 
lengtli  completely  alienated  his  wife.  Mary  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  bestow  so  many  marks  of  favor  on  Rizzio, 
an  Italian  whom  she  had  made  her  Secretary,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  of  bitter  hatred  to  the  nobility.  They  de- 
spised him  as  an  upstart  and  an  adventurer  who  had 
usurped  that  place  in  the  counsels  and  good  graces  of  the 
Queen  which  belonged  to  themselves.  Rizzio  had  pro- 
moted till*  marriage  with  Darnley.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  props  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction.  Parlia- 
ment was  about  to  assemble,  "  the  spiritual  estate,"  tc 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Mary  herself,  "  being  placed  there 
in  the  ancient  manner,  tending  to  have  done  some  good 
anent  restoring  the  auld  religion,  and  to  have  proceeded 
against  our  rebels  according  to  their  demerits."  ^  The 
estates  of  Murray  and  his  confederates  were  to  be  for- 
feited. On  tlie  yth  of  March,  1-jG(j,  Rizzio  was  mur- 
dered as  the  result  of  a  plot  of  which  Damley  on  the  one 

1  Mary  had  a|ipliccl  to  Ihc  Ring  of  Spain  for  belp  cgainst  bcr  gubjects.  Ho* 
ick,  Man/  uml  her  Acaurrt,  i.  114. 

>  Letter  of  Mary  to  her  Counrillor,  the  Bishop  of  Ron,  Id  Ukbtnoff,  i  Ml 
See  Burton,  iv.  30i. 
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part,  who  was  moved  by  jealousy  of  Rizzio,  and  Ruthven 
and  other  Protustont  lords  on  the  other,  who  were  enntged 
at  the  influence  acquired  by  Rizzio,  were  the  authors  and 
executors.  Darnley  was  angry  that  the  crown  matri- 
monial was  withheld  from  him.  It  was  stipulated  in  a 
secret  agreement  uf  Darnk-y  with  the  loi'ds  tliat  the  ban- 
ished nobles  should  be  restored  and  the  Protestant  religion 
maintained.  Rizzio  was  dmgged  out  of  the  apartment 
ill  which  the  Queen  was  supping,  and  slain  in  the  adja- 
cent room.  It  was  only  three  months  before  tlie  birth 
of  the  Queen's  sun,  afterwards  James  VI.,  whose  life,  as 
well  as  the  life  of  his  mother,  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent peril  by  this  scene  of  brutal  violence.  The  Queen'a 
power  of  dissembling  now  served  her  well.  She  won  the 
feeble  Darnley  to  a  cooperation  with  her  scheme,  and  es- 
caping on  Monday,  at  midnight,  from  Holyrood  —  the 
murder  of  Rizzio  was  on  Saturday  evening  —  she  rode  for 
five  hours  on  horseback,  and  reached  the  strong  fortress 
of  Dimbar  at  daylight.  The  banished  lords  had  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  murder.  The 
new  turn  that  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  Queen's  bold 
and  succcesful  movement  obliged  Morton,  and  the  other 
lords  who  1i:k1  been  directly  participant  in  the  destruction 
of  Rizzio,  to  take  refuge  for  a  while  in  England.  The 
others,  including  Murray,  were  received  into  favor.    From 

I  this  time,  as  we  follow  this  tragic  history,  we  tread  at 
almost  every  step  upon  disputed  ground.  Around  these 
transactions  there  have  gathered  the  conflicting  sympa- 

I  thies  of  religious  parties,  not  to  speak  of  the  personal  foel- 
uigs  which  cluster  about  events  of  pathetic  interest,  events 
which  have  been  selected  by  great  poets  as  an  appropriate 
theme  for  the  drama.  But  there  are  some  leading  facta 
that  are  fully  ascertained,  and  whether  they  are  in  every 
use  admitted  or  not,  they  cannot  plausibly  be  dieputed. 
One  of  these  facts  is  the  complete  estrangement  of  the 
Queen  from  Darnley.     He  had  been  mean  and  treacher 
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0U8  enough  to  iippear  before  the  comicil  and  solemnly  to 
afiirra,  what  L-verybody  knew  to  be  false,  that  he  hsul  had 
no  concern  in  the  slaying  of  Rizzio.  He  incurred  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  all  who  had  been  his  confederates  in 
the  comiuissiun  of  that  act.  But  Mary  took  no  pains  to 
concetil,  she  rather  took  pains  to  manifest  publicly,  her 
thorough  dislike  and  contempt  for  him.  He  was  despised 
and  shunned  by  all.  The  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England,  which 
took  place  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  on  the  19th  of  Jun«', 
1566,  did  not  affect  the  relations  of  his  parents  to  one 
another,  llie  repugnance  with  which  Mary  regarded 
Darnley  was  knowni  to  everybody,  and  was  reported  to 
foreign  courts.  Another  fact  is  her  growing  fondness  for 
Both  well,  which  was,  also,  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, and  was  manifested  by  unmistakable  signs.  Both- 
well  was  a  brave,  adventurous,  resolute  man,  with  some 
exterior  polish  acquired  at  the  court  of  France,  but  un- 
scrupulous and  unprincipled.  Though  connected  with 
the  Protestant  side,  he  had  stooil  faithfully  by  the  Queen 
Regent,  Mary's  mother,  and  by  Mary  herself.  He  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  but  on  that  occa- 
sion had  himself  escaped  from  Holyrood,  and  had  lent 
her  timely  and  effective  assistance.  Although  the  fact 
is  still  questioned  by  Mary's  enthusiastic  defendt^rs,  it  is 
nevertheless  estabUshed  that  her  attachment  to  him  grew 
into  an  overpowering  passion.'  Bothwell  had  a  wife  to 
whom  he  had  not  long  been  married  ;  Mary  had  a  hus- 
band. Such  wore  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  their 
onion.  It  was  affirmed  subsequently  by  Argyle  and 
Huntley  that  they,  together  with  Bothwell,  Murray,  and 
Leth  Jigton,  used  the  disaffection  of  the  Queen  towards  her 
nusband  as  a  means  of  obtaining  her  consent  to  the  par- 
don and  return  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  in  banish- 
ment on  account  of  their  agency  in  the  death  of  Rizzir. 
1  Burton,  'iv.  3U  nq. 
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I  hey  began  by  proposing  to  her  a  divorce,  bat  "  the  one 
thing  cleiir  is  that  a  promise  was  made  to  rid  the  Queen  of 
her  unendurable  husband,  and  that  without  a  divorce."  ' 
Morton  was  allowed  to  return,  but  refused  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  plot,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  a  written 
authorization  from  Marj%  which  could  not  be  procured.* 
Murray  claimed  with  truth  that  he  never  entered  into  an 
engagement  for  the  murder  of  Darnley  ;  but  Lethington, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  had 
said  that  Murray  would  "  look  through  his  fingers  "  — 
that  is,  stand  off  and  not  interfere.  Whether  Murray  was 
aware  of  the  plot,  and  was  willing  to  have  it  succeed  by 
other  hands  than  his  ovm,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
determined.  The  Queen,  just  before,  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  her  affection  for  Bothwell  by  paying  him  a  visit 
when  he  was  ill,  at  the  peril  of  lier  own  life.  Darnley 
had  been  taken  ill  and  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
caried  for  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  old  Earl  of 
Lennox.  The  Queen  announced  her  purpose  to  visit 
him.  She  made  the  visit,  and  after  they  met,  a  conver- 
sation occurred  between  Darnley  and  Cra^vford,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  Lennox,  whom  the  latter  had  in- 
structed to  observe  and  report  whatever  he  saw  and  heard. 
The  Queen  had  arranged  with  Darnley  that  he  should 
be  taken  to  Craigmillar  Castle  and  there  receive  medical 
treatment.  Both  Crawford  and  Darnley  expressed  to 
one  another  their  dislike  of  this  arrangement,  in  such 
terms  as  imply  a  suspicion  that  evil,  even  murder,  might 
possibly  be  intended.  Darnley  expressed  to  Marj'  hia 
penitence,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  relations  between  them.  She  met  his  advances  ap- 
parently in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  gave  him  fair  promises. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  but  in- 

t  B«e  Barton,  iv.  332  Beq. 

*  Hoiton,  in  the  cimfeMion  that  be  made  before  his  execution,  owned  that  bs 
wM  nrged  by  Bothwell  to  join  in  the  plot,  and  aaid,  aa  •  reason  (or  not  rsraal- 
bs  it  to  the  Queen :  "  Sha  was  the  doer  thereof." 
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stead  of  being  taken  to  Craigmillar,  or  to  HoljTOod,  he 
was  conveyed  to  a  place  close  to  the  city  wall,  called  the 
Kirk-of-field,  to  an  uninhabited  house  that  belonged  to 
Robert  Balfour,  a  dependant  of  Bothwell,  several  rooms 
of  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  King's  reception.  The 
Queen  slept  several  nights  in  the  room  under  Darnley's 
apartment ;  but  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  February, 
1667,  she  left  liis  bedside  to  attend  the  festivities  con- 
nected with  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  servants  at  Holy- 
rood.  That  night  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
which  Bothwell  and  his  foUowere  had  placed  in  the 
Queen's  bedroom,  under  Damley.  His  body  wiis  found 
at  some  distance  from  the  house.  Whether  he  was  stran- 
gled, or  otherwise  killed,  before  the  explosion  or  not,  ia 
still  a  controverted  point.  The  conspirators  had  provided 
themselves  with  false  keys  and  had  deliberately  perfected 
all  their  arrangements.  Whether  or  not  the  Queen  waa 
privy  to  the  murder,  her  conduct  afterwards  was  suffi- 
ciently imprudent  to  confirm  the  worst  suspicions.  Both- 
well,  who  was  known  to  bo  the  principal  criminal,  was 
shielded  by  a  trial  so  conducted  as  to  be  nothing  short  of 
a  mockery  of  justice.^  Instead  of  experiencing  her  di»-  i 
pleasure,  he  rose  still  higher  in  her  favor,  and  was  honored  1 
with  an  accumulation  of  offices  which  rendered  him  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  next  great ' 
event  is  the  abduction  of  the  Queen  by  Bothwell,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  retainers,  stopped  her  on  her 
way,  and  without  any  resistance  on  her  part,  conducted 
her  to  Stirling  Castle.  Previously,  at  a  supper  which  he 
gave  in  Edinburgh,  possibly  through  the  fear  that  he  in- 
spired, he  had  prevailed  on  most  of  the  first  men  of  Scot- 
land to  sign  a  paper  recommending  the  Queen  to  marry 
him.  In  Mary's  own  account  of  her  capture  and  of  the 
uccurrences   at  Stirling,  she  represents  that  force  wai 


1  Melville  says  Ibmt  everybody  siupected  Bothwell  of  the  mnrltr. 
».7f. 
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used,  bnt  merely  to  such  a  degree,  and  accompiinieil  vnih 
Buch  proteatations  of  love  —  which  had  the  more  effect 
from  her  sense  of  the  great  services  lie  had  rendered  her 
—  that  she  could  only  forgive  her  suitor  for  this  excess 
and  impatience  of  affection.  Sir  James  Melville,  her 
faithful  friend,  who  had  warned  her,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  against  marrying  Bothwell,  was  with  her  when  she 
was  stupped  by  bim  ;  and  he  dryly  remarks  that  Cap- 
tain Blackader,  who  captured  him,  told  bim  "  that  it  waB 
with  the  Queen's  own  consent."  ^  Spottiswoode,  who  vrrote 
his  history  at  the  request  of  James  I.,  her  son,  says  that 
"  No  men  doubted  but  this  was  done  by  her  own  hking 
and  consent."  *  Bothwell  was  divorced  from  his  wife, 
and  the  public  wedding  that  united  him  to  the  Queen 
followed.  He  now  governed  with  a  high  hand.  Mary 
herself,  to  her  own  coat,  soon  became  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  liis  coarse  and  despotic  nature,  and  was 
an  unhappy  wife.  Meantime  the  principal  barons  were 
combining  and  preparing  to  crush  Bothwell,  and  they 
entered  into  communication  with  Elizabeth,  from  whom 
they  sought  assistance.  At  CarbeiTy  Hill  tlie  forces  of 
Bothwell  and  the  army  collected  by  the  lords  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other.  But  a  battle  was  avoided  by 
the  surrender  of  Mary,  after  a  long  parley  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  arrangement  which  permitted  the  escape  of 
Bothwell.  She  was  led  to  Edinburgh,  and  treated  with 
great  personal  indignity,  especially  by  the  people,  who 
generally  believed  in  her  criminality.  From  there  she 
was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven.  The  lords  had  in- 
tercepted a  letter,  as  they  asserted,  from  Mary  to  Both- 
well,  which  showed  that  her  passion  for  him  had  not 
\bated.  Sir  James  Melville,  speaking  of  a  letter  to  the 
Qaeen  from  the  Laird  of  Grange,  written  at  this  time, 
■ays:  "It  contained  many  other  loving  and  humble  ad 

>  Mtmmrt,  p.  158. 

*  BUlory  o/lkt  Churdi  qfBaoOamd  (Edinb.  ti^  UU),  U.  6L 
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monitions,  which  made  her  bitterly  to  weep, /or  she  eotUd 
not  do  that  to  hastily  which  proceat  of  time  might  have 
accompliahed"  that  is,  "jm«<  him  [Both  well]  clean  out  of 
mind." '  This  is  one  among  the  abundant  proofs  that 
whatever  constraint  had  been  put  upon  her  movementa 
by  Bothwell,  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  him  was  the 
infatuation  of  her  own  heait. 

The  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch  rest  upon  evi- 
dence which  is  independent  of  the  famous  "  casket  let- 
ters "  —  the  letters  and  love-sonnets  addressed  by  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  together  with  contracts  of  marriage  between 
them,  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  found  in  a  silver  casket, 
that  Bothwell,  after  his  flight,  vainly  endeavored  to  pi-o- 
cure  from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  If  the  casket  letters 
are  genuine,  they  prove  inconte»tably  that  in  the  murder 
of  Damley,  Mary  was  an  accomplice  before  the  act. 
The  genuineness  of  them  has  been  more  or  less  elal>- 
orately  discussed,  and  hiis  been  maintained  by  the  most 
eminent  historians,  as  Hume,  Robertson,  Laing,  Burton, 
Mackintosh,  Mignet,  Ranke.  Their  genuineness  has  been 
defended  lately  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  "  History  of 
England."  The  most  acute  of  the  writers  on  the 
other  side  is  Mr.  Hoaack,  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
upon  Mary  and  her  accusers.^  No  candid  critic  can  deny, 
whatever  may  be  his  final  verdict,  that  the  letters  cont;ua 
many  internal  marks  of  genuineness  which  it  would  be| 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  counterfeiter  to  invent,  and  that  ] 
the  scrutiny  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  Scottish  { 
Privy  Council,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  the  English  < 
Privy  Council  was  such  that,  if  they  were  forged,  it  is ' 
aard  to  account  for  the  failure  to  detect  the  imposture. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  Murray,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  the  immaculate  person  that  he  ia 
sometimes  considered  to  have  been,  must  have  been  bhick 

I  Wemoir;  p.  168. 

»  Afnry  Qfiten  of  Scott  and  her  Acautrt.    By  Job  0  Houck,  Barrister  kt  L»« 
Id  (ditian.    3  toIs.    London,  1870. 
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^^m  prove  the  guilt  of  bis  sister,  were  forged.     But  Murray  is 
^^1  praised  not  only  by  bis  personal  adherents  and  by  liis  party, 
r        but  by  men  like  Spottiswoode  and  Melville.'    Ranke,  who 
^^m  oonsiders  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  though  somewhat  al- 
^^P  tered  in  passing   through    the  various    translations,  still 
I        hesitates  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  Queen's 
foreknowledge  of  the  murder.     Another  interpretation  of 
the  matter  was  broached  —  that  Mary  was  actually  be- 
coming drawn  to  her  penitent  husband,  that  their  recon- 
ciliation was  sincere  ;  and  that  Bothwell,  seeing  the  danger 
that  his   prize  would  sUp  from  his  grasp,  hastened   the 
csonsummation  of  his  plot.     Ranke  observes  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  belongs  to  the  poet  who  can  open 
up  the  depths  of  the  heart,  those  abysses  in  which  the 
storms   of    passion   rage,   and    actions   are  born   which 
^id    defiance    to    law   and   to    morality,    and   yet    have 
deep   roots   in  the   human   soul.'*     It   does  not  appear, 
however,  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
gcnuinencM  of   the  casket   letters,  as   Ranke  affirms  it, 
with  any  other  supposition   than  Mary's  'jomplicity  in 
the  plot  in  which  Bothwell  was  the  chief  actor.     There 
is  decisive  proof  that  they  have  not  'oeen  materially  in- 
terpolated.' 

i  "A  nuui  truly  good,  and  worthy  to  b«  ranked  among«t  the  best  govemon 
that  Ihia  kingdom  hath  enjoyed,  and,  therefore,  to  Uiis  day  honored  with  th« 
title  of  'the good  Kegenl.'  "—  S|iolli«woiide,  Bitlory  oftkt  Ckitrdi  of  Seatland, 
ii.  121. 

1  Engluche  Guk.,  i.  267.  Of  the  abduction  of  Mary,  Banke  says:  "Halt 
treiwillig,  halb  gczwungon,  gerieth  eio  in  seiue  Gewalt,  nnd  dadurch  in  dir 
Nothwcndigkcit,  ihm  ihre  Hand  zu  geben  "  (p.  260). 

*  Burton,  t.  181.  As  to  the  vexed  questions  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary, 
■ad  of  the  genuineness  of  the  casket  documents,  questions  that  still  interest 
the  minds  of  men,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  judgment  uiwn 
the  frivolity  of  the  whole  inquiry,  the  recent  works  of  Burton  on  the  one  side, 
ud  of  Ilosack  on  the  other,  fortunately  present  the  case  so  adequately  that 
lirery  reader  can  form  a  conclni<ion  for  himself.  Ijiwson's  edition  of  Bluhop 
Keith's  //iVory  oftht  Affairt  of  Church  and  Stalt  m  Scollami  (printed  for  tha 
GpolUswoode  .Sot'.,  184S),  a  work  favorable  to  Ma.'y,  prewnt*  in  the  editor's 
Mipious  uolcs  a  large  tmount  of  valuable  material.     Buchanan,  in  his  llUtorf, 
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At  Locblevcn,  Mary  signed  two  documents,  tlie  one 
abdicating  the  throne,  the  other  appointing  Miuray  Re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  her  child.  From  this  date, 
in  jHiblic  records,  the  reign  of  James  VI.  commences. 
The  infant  King  was  crowned  at  Stirling,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1567. 

In  December,  a  Parliament  assembled,  which  confirmed 
tlie  Acts  of  1560  for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism. 
From  this  time  the  ne'.v  Kirk  was  able  to  set  on  foot  a 
more  efficient  discipline  than  had  been  possible  before. 
One  sign  of  the  chiinge  was  the  ecclesiastical  censure  to 
which  all  publications  were  subjected.  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  lay 
eldership  has  a  prominent  place.  In  1578,  the  "  Second 
Book  of  Discipline ''  embodied  the  complete  Presbyterian 
hierarchy,  ascending  from  the  parish  sessions  through  tlie 
presbyteries  and  provincial  synods  up  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  was  supreme.  Superintendents  were  tp- 
tained,  whose  function  it  was  to  carry  out  the  measures 
of  the  Assembly.     At  Frankfort,  Knox  had  composed  a 

but  especially  in  bia  Detection  of  the  Aclioiu  of  ilnry  Queen  of  Scoti,  which 
wu  wrilleii  under  the  auspices  of  Murray,  made  a  rbelorical,  yet  powerful  and 
effective  attack,  which  reflects  the  popular  feeling,  adverse  to  Mary,  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  in  Scotland.  Lealy's  Drfince  of  the  Honor  of  Mnry,  by  one 
of  her  zealous  adherents,  was  a  plea  on  the  other  side.  He  was  fvllowec)  by 
other  advocates  of  Mary  on  Ihecunlinent  Do  Thou,  the  great  French  liislorion, 
believe<l  with  Uuelianan,  and  could  not  be  induced  by  .lames  I.  to  retract  his 
verdict  a(;ainsl  the  King's  mother.  Camden,  the  Englixh  historian  of  the 
leventcenth  century,  maintained  her  innocence.  Anderson  and  others  pub- 
lished the  documents.  Keith  and  Goodall  wrote  in  favor  of  Mary.  Tvtier 
Wbitaker,  and  Chalmers,  argued  on  the  same  side.  Kolwrtson  apfiended  to  tlie 
third  volume  of  his  //ittory  nf  ScutUind  a  carefully  studied  Dimilnllun  tm 
King  Ilrnvy't  ifurdtr,  to  which  he  considers  that  Marj-  was  privy:  and  Hume 
maittUincd  the  same  view  in  his  fourth  volume,  in  the  \eM  and  in  an  elaborate 
Dote.  iSotb  contend  for  the  genuineness  of  the  casket  documents.  Gilliert 
Stuart  replied  to  Robertson.  An  estensive  discussion,  in  agreement  with  the 
riewB  nf  Hume  and  Iloberlsnn,  tills  two  volumes  of  Malcolm  Ijiing's  Hit. 
lory  of  Soolland.  I'rince  Alexander  I^banoff  published,  in  1844,  a  collection 
31  seven  volumes,  of  Queen  Marj-'s  letters.  Mr.  Froude's  condemnation  of 
Har)*  has  lately  revived  the  controversy.  Mnry  Queen  of  Scots  anil  her  latem 
Eiu/litli  Hittorian,  by  James  F.  Meline  (New  York,  1872),  is  a  polemical  work 
Mcaittst  Froudu. 
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book  of  devotion  for  public  worship,  which  he  used  in  his 
church  at  Geneva  :  "  The  Forme  of  Prayers  and  Minis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments,  &c.,  used  in  the  English  Con- 
gregation at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and 
godly  learned  man,  John  Calvin."  This,  with  a  few 
changes,  became  the  "  Btiok  of  Common  Order  "  for  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  contains  no  form  of  absolution.  It 
includes  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  differs  from  that 
which  Parliament  and  the  General  Assembly  adopted. 
This  new  Confession  is  derived  from  Calvin's  Catechism, 
relating  to  the  Apostle's  Creed.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  is  identical  with  that  of  Calvin,  as  distin- 
gui&hed  from  the  Lutheran  and  the  earUer  Zwinglian 
theory.  There  was  a  general  form  of  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy persons  from  the  Lord's  table,  in  connection  with 
the  ministration  of  the  Sacrament.  This  was  called 
excommunication  or  "  fencing  of  the  ttibles."  Marriages, 
as  well  as  baptisms,  were  celebrated  in  church  and  on 
Sundays.  This  "  Book  of  Common  Order  "  continued  in 
use  for  about  a  hundred  yeare,  when  it  was  dropped,  in 
coimection  with  the  contest  against  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  After  the  Presbyterian  system  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly,  the  old  polity  of  the  Church  re- 
mained as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  bishops,  and  also 
abbots  and  priors ;  these  places  being  filled,  after  1560, 
by  Protestants,  and  sometimes  by  laymen.  In  1572,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  ecclesifistical  and  civil  authorities 
v:hat  the  old  names  and  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
should  continue,  although  the  incumbents  were  to  have 
no  power  greater  than  that  of  superintendents,  and  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  Kirk  and  General  Assembly  in  epirit- 
ual  things  as  they  were  to  the  King  in  things  temporal. 
The  temporalities  of  the  sees  had  mostly  flowed  into  the 
hands  of  la}'men.  This  was  what  Knox  condemned  ;  the 
revival  of  episcopacy,  in  the  shadowy  form  just  described, 
appears  to  have  excited  in  him  little  or  no  opposition.' 

I  Compare  HcCri«,  p.  338  ««q-,  with  Burton,  r.  318     The  docameaU  m«j 
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AfUT  about  twenty  years,  the  Presbyterian  system,  pare 
and  simple,  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  Anflrew 
Melville.  Subsequently,  the  attempts  of  James  VI.  tc 
establish  the  royal  supremacy,  and  to  intnxluce  not  onlyj 
the  Anglican  polity,  but  the  Anglican  ritual,  also,  begau  i 
tliat  contest  between  the  Throne  and  the  Kirk,  which  sig- 
nalized the  next  reign,  and  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
scaffold.! 

The  Queen  of  England  professed,  and  probably  with 
sincerity,  her  high  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Mary 
by  her  subjects.  It  was  a  flagrant  disregard  of  Eliza- 
beth's great  political  maxim  "  that  the  head  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  foot."  But  in  Murray  she  had  a  per- 
spicacious and  firm  man  to  deal  with.  It  was  evident  to 
the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  and  to  Elizabeth  herself,  that 
if  she  interposed  to  put  down  the  Protestant  lords,  who 
had  imprisoned  Mary  and  compelled  her  abdication,  they 
would  make  common  cause  with  France,  and  her  own 
throne  would  be  shaken.  This  conclusion,  however,  -w 
not  reached  at  once.  Mary  escaped  from  Lochleven  oo 
the  2d  of  May,  1568,  and  an  army  quickly  raUied  to  her 
standard.  It  was  then  the  wish  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
Cabinet  to  restore  her  to  her  tlirone,  without  any  inters 
vention  of  the  French,  and  under  such  eircumstancea  as 
would  effectually  secure  the  safety  of  England  and  the 

tM  fouad  ID  Cslderwood,  I/utori/  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Wodrow  Society),  iU. 
ITO  le^.  Sft}  tiso  Principal  I..ce,  Hittitry  of  the  Church  o/ScolhnJ,  i.  306,  ii. 
1  Mq. 

I  Tbt  jut  days  of  Knox  were  not  free  from  peril  and  conflict.  When 
Queen's  party  obtained  the  ascendency  (in  1571)  in  Edinburgh,  he  retired  to  SL 
.\odrewB.  James  Melville,  aftenrords  a  miniiiler,  then  a  student  in  the  collegg, 
haa  loft  a  very  interesting  description  of  him,  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  niartaa 
for  about  his  neck,  irilh  a  sLafl  in  hand,  and  helped  along  the  street  by  hi* 
faitliful  servant,  Kichard  BAonatyne,  "and  by  the  said  Richard  and  anolhat 
•an-Bnt  lifted  up  to  flie  pulpit,  where  he  beho\-it  to  lean  at  his  first  entry,  but 
ere  he  had  done  with  his  scnuon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous,  that  he  waa 
likely  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  hiads  and  Hy  out  of  it."  (McOie,  p.  330.)  Ban. 
natyne  wrote  interesting  Mtmorinlt  of  Knos.  Knox  died  on  the  31tli  of  N> 
veoibcr,  1573.  Morton  said,  over  his  grave,  "  that  he  neither  feared  nor  flaV 
lered  any  flesh."     (Burton,  r.  327.) 
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aBcendency  of  Elizabeth  in  her  counsek.  But  Mary'a 
army  was  defeated  at  Langside,  when  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  march  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  she  escaped  by  a 
precipitate  flight  into  England,  where  she  threw  herself 
on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  The  ardent  and  perse- 
vering solicitations  of  Mary  for  an  interview  with  the 
English  Queen  were  put  off  until  she  should  be  cleared 
of  the  crime  that  was  imputed  to  her.  Murray  and  his 
associates  were  called  upon  to  justify  their  proceedings, 
and  brought  forward  the  "  casket  documents,"  to  substan- 
tiate their  charges. 

Elizabeth  might  dislike  the  reli^oua  system  of  the  vic- 
torious party  in  Scotland  and  abhor  their  pohtical  max- 
ims; but  they  were,  m  the  existing  situation  of  Europe, 
her  allies,  and  to  put  Mary  back  upon  her  throne  would 
have  been  an  act  of  suicide.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
she  never  renounced  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
At  this  juncture,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  slow  and  cau- 
tious Philip  declined  the  offensive  alliance  that  was  of- 
fered him  by  France.  In  1569,  the  victory  over  the  Hu- 
guenotB  in  Fiunce  was  followed  by  a  Catholic  rebellion 
in  the  North  of  England.  The  demand  was  that  Mary's 
title  to  the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.  The  ex- 
communication of  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.  succeeded. 
Thenceforward,  all  who  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  in  Europe,  and  acknowledged  the  Pope'i 
authority,  were  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  treat 
Elizabeth  as  a  usurper  who  ought  to  be  actually  dethroned. 
The  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  Norfolk,  was  undertaken 
with  the  express  and  warm  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and 
Philip  was  only  deterred  by  prudential  motives  from 
Bending  his  forces  in  aid  of  it ;  he  preferred  to  wait  until 
the  insurgents  should  havp  seized  on  the  person  of  the 
Queen.  The  current  of  event«  waa  gradually  leading  to 
Jn  open  conflict  with  Spain,  which  both  the  Queen  and 
Philip  were  reluctant  to  begin.      For  her  own  pecurity 
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she  secretly  provided  assistance  to  the  revolted  subject! 
of  Philip  in  the  Netherlanila,  which  pleased  France,  aa 
her  aid  to  the  Scottish  rebels  had  gratified  Plulip.  The 
consequence  was  that  favorable  terms  were  granted  to  the 
Netherlands  5n  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  in  1")76.  It 
was  inatfrial  to  her  interests  that  the  Huguenots  should 
not  be  subdued,  and  she  covertly  gave  them  help  while 
she  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French  government 
that  was  seeking  to  crush  them.  At  length  the  desperate 
ooiidition  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  imposed 
on  her  the  necessity,  in  1585,  of  openly  sending  her 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Leicester,  for  their  deliver- 
ance. Shortly  after,  Drake  appeared  before  St.  Domingo 
and  took  possession  of  that  island. 

Mary  Stuart  was  the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Protestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.  Their 
plots  looked  to  the  elevation  of  Mary  to  the  throne  which 
Elizabeth  filled.  Political  ambition  and  religious  fanati- 
cism were  linked  together  in  tliis  great  scheme.  Mary'g 
life  was  regarded  by  the  wisest  of  the  English  statesmen 
as  a  standing  menace.  When  her  complicity  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Babington,  which  involved  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion and  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Elizabeth  was 
proved,  the  execution  of  Mary  followed  (1587). 

Apart  from  the  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Nether- 
lands, England  and  Spain  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  des- 
ultory warfare  on  the  ocean,  where  the  treasure  ships  of 
Philip  were  captured  by  Drake  and  his  compeers,  and 
the  Spanish   colonies  harassed   by  their  attacks.      The 
cruelty  of    the  Inquisition  to  English  sailors  in  Spain 
quickened  the  relish  of  the  great  English  mariners  fori 
this  kind  of  retaliation.      The  sailing  of  the  invincible 
Armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  at  once  the  cul- 
mination of    this  prolonged,  indefinite  conflict,  and  the! 
supreme  effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  annihilate  the  \ 
Protestant  strength.     The  valor  of  the  English  seaman  i 
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with  the  winds  for  their  allies,  dispersed  and  destroyed 
the  mighty  fleet,  and  "  the  northern  ocean  even  to  the 
frozen  Thule  was  scattered  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of 
the  Spanish  Armada."  '  A  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protestant  England  (1588). 

A  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant 
Protestantism  in  Ii'eland.  Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
countries  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
been  equaled  by  none  in  its  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Church,  although  the  independence  of  the  country  waa 
wrested  from  it  under  the  warrant  of  a  bull  of  Adrian 
IV.,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  II.  Protestantism  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners,  and  was 
propagated  according  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
as  lawful  to  the  conqueror.'  Invaders  who  were  engaged 
in  an  almost  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the 
course  of  which  -was  marked  by  horrible  massacres,  could 
hardly  hope  to  convert  their  enemies  to  their  own  rehg- 
ious  faith.  Henry  VIII.,  having  made  himself  the  head 
of  the  English  Church,  proceeded  to  establish  his  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  in  the  neighboring  island.  This  was 
ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1537,  but  was  re- 
sisted by  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  -with  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  at  their  head.  George  Browne,  a  willing 
agent  of  the  King,  who  had  been  Provincial  of  the 
Augustine  friars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Dubhn.  The  Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted,  but 
the  people  remained  Catholic.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
Becking  to  Anglicize  the  country  was  pursued,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  rehgion  were  conducted  in  a  tongue  which  they 
did  not  understand.  The  Prayer  Book,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1551,  was  not  rendered  into  Irish,  but  waa  to 

1  Milton,  Of  Re/ormati<M  in  England,  b.  H. 
*  HalUm,  Const.  Hit.,  cb  xriii 
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be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the  sake  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  who  were  not  acquainted  with  English  !  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  been  raised 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  liis  son,  fell  to  pieces  without  resist- 
ance. As  the  Catholic  Reaction  became  organized  in 
Europe,  and  began  to  wtige  its  contest  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  Irish  who  had  to  some  extent  attended  the 
English  service,  generally  deserted  it.  Protestantism 
had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale,  or  where  English 
soldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon 
the  people.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a 
somewhat  Puritanic  cast,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forth 
prominently  the  Calvinistic  theology.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  not  translated  into  Irish  until  1602 ;  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  though  translated  earlier,  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  public  authority,  and  was  little  used.*  Among 
various  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tract,  written  in 
1601,  entitled  "  Considerations  touching  the  Queen's  ser- 
vice in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  "  of 
the  versions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  booka 
f  instruction,  into  the  Irish  language.""  With  equal 
•agacity  and  good  feeling,  he  counsels  the  e8t.^bli8hment 
of  colonies  or  plantations,  the  sending  out  of  fervent, 
popular  preachei*s  and  of  pious  and  learned  bishops,  and 
the  fostering  of  education.  He  recommends  mildneas 
and  toleration  rather  than  the  use  of  the  temporal  sword 
But  the  policy  which  the  great  philosopher  and  states- 
man marked  out,  was  very  imperfectly  followed. 

1  Hardwick,  BUtory  of  the  Rtformation,  p.  270. 

I  Thi*  tiact  U  in  roL  t.  o(  Mootagu'i  editioo  of  Btcon'i  writiagfc 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  KEFORMATIOX  IN  ITALY  AND  IN  SPAIN:  THl 
OODNTEK-KEFOKMATION  IN  THB  BOMAN  CATHOUO 
CHURCH. 

Protestantism,  which  in  the  course  of  one  genera- 
tion spread  over  a  great  part  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
But  here,  m  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas,  it  en- 
countered the  first  effectual  resistance.  Here  were  organ- 
ized the  forces  that  were  to  arrest  its  march,  and  even  to 
reconquer  territory  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
new  faith. 

After  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  control  of  the 
Grerman  emperors,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
line,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  Then  Italy  became  the  field  and  the  prize 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Spanish- Austrian  house  and 
France.  The  long  interval  of  independence  preceding 
this  epoch,  notwithstanding  the  turbulence  and  confusion 
that  marked  the  pohtic^l  history  of  Italy,  was  the  era  in 
which  art,  letters,  trade,  and  commerce  flourished  most ; 
the  period  in  which  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Italy 
imong  the  European  nations  was  most  conspicuous.  But 
municipal  hberty  was  gradually  lost.  The  conflicts,  in 
the  northern  and  central  cities,  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commons,  generally  issued  in  the  triumph  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  the  next  step  was  the  grasping  of  supreme  powei 
by  a  single  family.     The  dominioo  of  a  tyrant  or  lord 
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was  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  republicanism.  Florence 
followed  the  fate  of  other  cities,  and  fell  at  last  under  the 
rule  of  the  Medici.'  The  division  of  Italy  into  states,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'  —  of  which  Naples, 
the  Papal  Kingdom,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice,  were 
the  chief  —  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation.  There  wa« 
no  one  central  government  with  power  to  crush  the  new 
opinions.  It  might  be  possible  for  those  who  were  perw- 
cut«d  in  one  city  to  flee  into  andther.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  took  place  in 
the  ago  before  the  Reformation,  the  brilliant  age  of  liter- 
ature and  art,  was  an  inauspicious  event. 

Italy  was  a  near  spectator  of  the  venality  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  Roman  curia,  and  the  Arictim  in  the  strife  that 
was  kindled  by  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend 
their  temporal  dominion  and  to  aggrandize  their  relatives. 
The  rebukes  that  were  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  Sa- 
vonarola were  not  stripped  of  their  influence  in  consequence 
of  his  death,  for  which  the  enmity  of  Alexander  VI.  was 
largely  responsible.  In  the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  in 
1512,  ^gidius,  General  of  the  Augustiuian  Order,  and  the 
Count  of  Mirandola,  among  others,  denounced  the  abuses  , 
that  menaced  the  Church  and  religion  itself  with  ruin. 
The  arraignment  of  the  papal  administration  by  the 
Transalpine  reformers  would  naturally  meet  with  a  sym- 
pathetic response  in  Italy.  Yet  there  was  a  national 
pride  connected  with  the  Papacy  ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Papacy  waa 
often  attacked  as  an  Italian  institution,  and  in  a  style  that 
was  adapted  to  wound  Italian  feeling. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Abelard  with  a  love  of  truth, 
and  catiihing  the  spirit  which  the  struggle  for  municipal 

I  On  the  condition  of  Ittljr  in  tbe  IStb  centniy,  see  Stiimoiidi,  ITiil.  d.  ffijoftj 
Ital.  d.  Moyen  Age,  vn.  ch.  x. ;  Hallam,  Europe  during  lji»  Middle  Ages,  di.  U 
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hberty  was  beginning  to  nourish,  demanded  that  the 
slergy  should  renounce  their  worldly  possessions  and  tem- 
poral power,  and  return  to  a  life  of  apostolic  simplicity. 
For  a  time  his  eloquence  carried  the  day  in  Rome  itself. 
He  perished  at  last,  a  martyr  to  his  principles. *  The 
follies  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  even  the  iniquitous  doings 
of  Popes,  had  been  wvstigated  by  Italian  writers  from  the 
dawn  of  the  vernacular  literature.  The  lofty  and  bitter 
invectives  of  Dante  are  aimed  at  the  temporal  ambition 
and  at  particular  misdeeds  of  incumbents  of  the  Holy  See. 
At  the  very  opening  of  tlie  "  Inferno,"  he  paints  the  ex- 
isting Church,  clothed  with  temporal  power,  as  — 

"  A  she-wolf,  that  with  all  hnngeringB, 
Seemed  to  be  laden  In  her  mcagrencsa, 
And  many  folk  has  caused  to  live  forloni."  • 

Pope  Anastasins  he  charges  with  heresy  and  places  among 
the  lost ;  ^  Pope  Celestine  V.,  for  abdicating  the  papal 
chair  to  g;ive  room  for  Boniface  VIII.,  lies  at  the  mnuth 
of  hell  among  those  whom  mercy  and  justice  both  disdain  ;  * 
and  Boniface  himself  expiates  his  crimes  in  a  deeper  abyss 
of  perdition.^  The  Popes  hivd  turned  from  shepherds  into 
wolves,  and  neglecting  the  Gospels  and  the  Fathers,  had 
only  conned  the  Decretals  :  — 

"  Their  meditations  reach  not  Nazareth."  * 

Manfred,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  died  ex- 
communicate ;  but  in  Purgatory  he  was  found  having  the 
promise  of  everlasting  happiness :  — 

"  Bv  malison  of  theirs  Is  not  ao  lost 
Eternal  love,  that  it  cannot  return, 
So  long  as  bop«  has  anything  of  green."  ' 

But  Dante  receives  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ;  his  whole 
work  is  cast  in  the  mould  jf  the  traditional  theology  ;  he 

1  For  the  literatnre  respecting  Arnold  of  Brescia,  see  Schmidt's  article  ia 
Hereog's  Real-EnqfeL,  i.  M7. 
»  /nfento,  i.  49-61.  »  Ibid.,  xl.  8.  ♦  Ibid.,  111.  69. 

•  Ibid,  xix  53.  •  Paradito,  Ix.  137.  '  Purgntoria,  Ui.  lii-lH 
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places  in  the  joys  of  Paradise,  in  "  the  heaven  ol  ths 
Bun,"  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Peter 
Lombard,  and  the  other  great  lights  of  orthodoxy.'  Her* 
esiarchs  groan  under  a  doom  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
liverance. '  It  is  the  abominations  in  the  conduct  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  especially  their  seizure  of  worldly  do- 
minion, with  the  wealth  and  pride  which  accompany  it, 
that  move  the  solemn  poet's  ire.  Against  this  temporal 
rule  and  party  spirit  of  his  successors,  St.  Peter  inveighs 
in  Paradise.     He  exclaims  :  — 

**  lo  garb  of  ahepherds  (be  rapacioiu  wolrea 
An  Men  from  here  above  o'er  all  the  putnrea."  ' 

Dante's  ideal  is  the  empire  restored  to  universal  rule  and 
having  its  seat  in  Italy.  This  theory  of  a  monarchy  is 
the  subject  of  his  politiaxl  treatise.*  Petrarch  takes  the 
same  general  position,  although  his  denunciations  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Papal  curia,  the  mystical  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalypse,  surpass  in  intensity  the  most  fiery  declama- 
tion of  Protestants  in  later  times.  Boccaccio  goes  a  step 
further.  His  treatment  of  the  Church,  had  we  no  other 
knowledge  of  him  than  what  the  Decaraerone  affords, 
would  even  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  rever- 
ence for  its  teaching.  Ecclesiastical  persons  are  made  to 
figure  in  ludicrous  and  scandalous  situations.  One  of  his 
tales,  for  example,  is  the  story  of  a  Jew  whom  a  friend 
endeavored  to  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.     The  Jew 


1  Paradao,  x.  98,  99, 107;  zii.  liT. 

*  Inferno,  x.  >  Paradito,  xxtu.  55-S6. 

*  A  class  of  critics  have  nnsnccessfully  attempted  to  show  that  Dante  WM 
really  hostile  to  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Popes.  One  theory  is,  that  the 
principal  poets  of  that  age  belonged  to  secret  anti-sacerilotal  associations.  Thii 
theory  is  advocated  by  Gabriele  Rossetti:  Sullo  Sjnrito  anlipnpaU  clie  produmt 
Ic  Rrforma,  etc.,  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Ward  (London,  1834).  Ajnong 
Che  instmctive  works  npon  Dante  is  that  of  Prof.  T.  Botta,  Dante  at  Pliilotopher, 
Patriot,  and  Port,  New  York,  1865.  A  valuable  list  of  works  on  Dante,  somt 
of  which  relate  directly  to  his  theology,  is  given  by  Prof.  Abegg  in  his  Essay 
Die  I'lee  der  GerechtigktU  u.  rfi'e  ttrafrechllichen  Grundiatte  in  Dnnle't  gdttl 
Comtdit,  in  the  Jahrb.  d.  deutxhen  Danle-GetelUckn/l,  i.,  p.  180,  n.  Sat 
■Ijo  Prof.  J.  R.  Lowell's  learned  article  on  Dante,  !f.  A.  Reviev,  July,  187S. 
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resolves  to  go  from  Farm  to  Rome  in  order  to  see  Cliri»- 
tianity  at  its  head-quart<;r8  —  a  purpose  that  strikes  with 
dismaj'  bis  Christian  friend,  who  doubts  not  that  the  in- 
iquitous lives  of  the  Pope,  of  his  cardinals  and  court,  ■will 
'jhase  from  the  Jew's  mind  all  thoughts  of  conversion. 
But  in  due  time  he  comes  back  a  Christian  believer, 
and  explains  to  his  astonished  friend  that  the  spectacle 
which  he  had  beheld  in  the  capital  of  Christianity  had 
convinced  him  that  the  Christian  religion  must  have  a 
supernatural  origin  and  divine  support ;  else  it  would 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  world  by  the  profligacy  and 
folly  of  its  guardians.' 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  after  the  time  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  the  passionate  study  of  the  an- 
cients, which  these  great  writers  had  fostered,  suspended 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  development  of  Itiilian  lit- 
erature, in  the  path  of  original  production.^  The  Re- 
naissance was  antiquarian  and  critical  in  its  spirit.  All 
that  could  be  done  for  a  long  time  was  to  count  and  weigh 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  which  enthusiastic  explorera 
discovered  witliin  the  walls  of  monasteries,  or  brought 
from  the  East,  The  revival  of  letters  led  to  the  exposure 
of  fictions,  like  the  pretended  donation  of  Constantino, 
which  Laurentius  Valla,  whom  Belhuinine  called  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  Lutherans,  disproved  in  a  treatise  that  pro- 
duced a  general  excitement.  The  sceptical  tone  of  Italian 
Humanism  reduced  to  a  low  point  the  authority  of  the 
Church  among  the  cultivated  class.  But  the  Humanista 
seldom  possessed  the  heroic  qualities  of  character  which 
quaUficd  them  to  endure  suffering  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
The  lovo  of  fame,  a  passion  which  the  Christian  spirit  in 


1  Thin  jtKt  in  reprodaced  in  a  different  ghape  by  Toltaire,  who  my*  of  "  on 
religion  " :  "  It  in  unquciitionably  divine,  since  Mventeen  centnries  of  Impostan 
and  imlwcility  have  not  destroyed  it."  Quoted  by  Morley,  Vollaire,  p.  306 
On  Boccaccio's  treatment  of  ecclesiastics  an/,  of  religion,  see  Gingnen^,  BitI 
Littirairt  d'ltalie,  iii.  ISO  seq 

*  Sismondi,  Ilitl.  VUic  o/thi  Lit  ofih*  Houtu  }/ Europe,  L  306. 
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th«  Middle  Ages  had  kept  in  check,  re-appeared,  in  an  ex- 
ceaaivo  me^vsiire,  in  the  devotees  of  pag:vn  literature.  They 
burned  incense  to  the  great  on  whom  they  depended  for 
patronage  and  advancement,  but  carried  into  tlieir  dis- 
putes with  one  another  an  acrimony  and  fiei-ceness  with- 
out previous  example.  Poggio,  one  of  the  principal  men 
of  letters  in  the  fii'st  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  infused 
into  his  polemical  writings  a  ferocity  which  is  only  leas 
repulsive  than  the  gross  obscenity  that  defiles  other  works 
from  his  jjcn.'  The  Italian  Humanists  did  a  vast  work 
of  a  negative  sort  in  sweeping  away  superstition,  and  in 
undermining  the  credit  of  ecclesi.istics  and  of  their  dogmas. 
Their  positive  services  ui  behalf  of  a  more  enlightened 
religion  are  of  less  account.  Yet  good  fruit  often  grew 
out  of  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  Scriptures.* 
Academies,  or  private  literary  associations,  sprang  up  in 
the  principal  cities  ;  and  in  them  theological  topics  wel* 
discussed  with  freedom.  The  wide-spread  culture  formed 
a  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  the  new  doctrine,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  might  germinate.' 

At  an  early  day,  the  writings  of  Luther  and  of  the 
other  Reformers  were  widely  disseminated  in  Italy. 
They  were  circulated  under  fictitious  names,  and  thus 


1  Tirabo!ch!,  Storia  delta  LelUrntura  /Int.,  vi.  1087  Beq.  On  Pnggio,  Ma 
>l«o  Hallam,  Inlr.  In  the  Lit.  o/£urvpe,  i.  60.  Shepherd,  tijc  of  Poggio,  p.  4W). 
Shepherd  8»yR  of  his  Indecency  and  levity,  that  they  were  "  rather  vices  of  the 
times  than  of  the  man." 

9  Upon  the  moral  and  religioiu  tone,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  characteristic* 
of  the  Kenaissancc,  there  are  interesting  statements  in  Burckhardt,  Die  Cultmr 
d.  Bennittance  in  finlicn  (IWcl,  1860).  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  Kcnaissane* 
io  Italy,  in  its  various  features,  is  given  by  Gregorovius,  Getchichte  d.  Siadt 
Rim  im  Mitltlalltr,  vol.  vii.  c.  ri.     (Stuttgart,  1870.) 

'  Ocrdc«ius,  Specimen  Italia  Ite/ormata  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1765).  An  excellent 
work  on  the  Reformation  in  Italy  is  that  of  Dr.  McCrie,  Hittory  of  (he  Progren 
ntd  Su/ipiemon uf  the  Iteformation  in  Italg  (new  edition,  1856).  I'liis,  togethet 
^th  the  History  of  the  Heformation  in  Spain,  by  tlie  same  author,  are  arnoo^ 
the  most  valuable  of  the  monographs  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Keformatioa 
Banke,  //unory  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  daring  the  16tA  and  llik  Centurimt^ 
(the  sequel  or  sn  enrlirrwork,  Die  Firtlen  u.  I'oOcer  ton  lidL  Jiwopa),  m 
Mats  much  a<\dilional  matter  of  extreme  value. 
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eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  the  ecclesiasticil  authoritiea.' 
The  war  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope,  that  broke 
o«t  in  1526,  brought  a  host  of  Lutheran  soldiers  into 
Italy,  many  of  whom,  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  remained 
long  at  Naples.  Not  only  by  their  direct  influence,  but 
by  the  freedom  which  their  presence  occiisioned  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities,  the  new  doctrine  was  dissemi- 
nated. The  Augustinian  theology  took  root  in  many 
minds,  and  produced  a  greater  or  less  sympathy  with  the 
Protestant  movement.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  It- 
aly, and,  still  more,  of  Spain,  is,  that  Protestantism  could 
not  avow  itself  without  being  instantly  smothered.  De- 
cided Protestantism  could  not  live  except  in  concealment. 
Protestant  worshippers  could  exist  only  as  secret  societies. 
In  considering  the  Reformation  in  these  countries,  we 
must  take  into  view  the  real  but  unavowed  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  also  the  leanings  toward  the  Protestant  system 
which  were  not  sufficient  to  prompt  to  a  renunciation  of 
the  old  Church,  or  were  repressed  before  they  could  ripen 
into  full  convictions.  Tliere  were  some  who  only  hoped 
for  the  removal  of  the  corruption  that  existed  in  the  Papal 
court  and  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  Another 
class  sympathized  wi(h  the  Reformers  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, espeeialty  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  but  were 
not  disposed  to  alter  materially  the  existing  polity  or 
forms  of  worship.  Still  another  class  were  deterred  by 
timidity,  or  lack  of  earnestness,  or  some  more  commend- 
able motive,  from  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Protestant 
lystcm  which  they,  at  heart,  adopted.^  Protestantiam 
m  Itidy  was  thus  a  thing  of  degrees ;  and  in  its  earher 
stages  developed  itself  in  connection  with  tendencies 
which    diverged    into    the    reactionary,   defensive,   and 

I  Melancthon's  Loci  Communtt  we:«  printed  at  Venice,  tha  name  of  the  ao- 
tbor  beinf;  giren  on  the  tiUc-page,  a*  IppofiUt  da  Terra  Nijfra,  If  :Cne,  p.  S 
Sec  aim  Canta,  Slaria  della  LtU.  Ilal..  '^  a8^ 

*  HcCrie,  p.  102. 
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aggressive  force  to  which  the  Catholic  Charch  owed  its 
restoration. 

Bpforo  tlie  death  of  Leo  X.,  a  reverent,  devotional  spirit, 
opposed  to  the  sceptical  and  epicurean  tone  of  society, 
maiufested  itself  among  a  cla^  of  educated  Italians. 
Fifty  or  sixty  persons  united  at  Rome  in  what  they 
called  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  held  meetings  for 
worship  and  mutual  edification.  Among  them  were  men 
who  afterwards  reached  the  highest  distinction,  but  were 
destined  to  separate  from  one  another  in  their  ^^ew8  of 
Reform :  Caraffa,  Contarini,  Sadolet,  Giberto,  all  of  whom 
were  subsequently  made  cardinals.  The  common  bond 
among  them  was  the  earnest  desire  for  the  removal  of 
abuses,  and  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
its  head  and  members.  Contarini  may  be  considered  the 
head  of  those  who  espoused  a  doctrine  of  Justification, 
not  materially  distinguished  from  that  of  Luther,  With 
liim  were  found,  a  few  years  later,  at  Venice,  besides 
former  associates,  Flaminio,  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
evangelical  idea  of  gratuitous  salvation,  and  Reginald 
Pole,  who  adopted  tlie  same  opinion.  This  party  of 
Evangelical  Catholics  were  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  the  unity  of  it.  Their  aim  was  to  purify 
the  existing  body  ;  but  in  their  views  of  the  great  doo- 
trine,  which  formed  the  original  ground  of  controversy, 
they  stood  in  a  position  to  meet  and  conciliate  the  Prot- 
estants. Their  doctrine  of  Justification,  bringing  with 
it  a  greater  or  less  inclination  to  other  doctrinal  changes 
in  keeping  with  it,  spread  among  the  intelligent  classes, 
throughout  Italy. 

In  Ferrara,  the  reformed  opinions  were  encouraged 
and  protected  by  Ren^e  or  Renata,  the  wife  of  Hercules 
n  ,  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  her  learning  and 
her  personal  attractions.  At  her  Court  the  French  poet 
Clement  Marot,  found  a  refuge  ;  and  here  Calvin  resided  , 
lor  some  months,  under  an  assumed  name.     Among  ths  \ 
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professors  in  the  University  at  Ferrara  was  Morata,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Olynipia  Morata,  and,  like  her, 
imbued  with  evangelical  opinions.  At  Modena,  wliich 
waa  renowned  for  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants,  the  new 
doctrine  found  a  hospitable  reception  ;  especially  among 
the  members  of  the  academy,  who  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  priests  and  monks.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Bishop 
of  Moilena,  who  ha«l  been  absent  in  Germany  on  missions 
from  the  Pope,  writes,  in  1542 :  "  Wherever  I  go,  and 
from  all  quarters,  I  hear  tliat  the  city  has  become 
Lutheran." '  In  Florence,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Medici,  and  fimiished  m  this  age  two  popes,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VIL,  many  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
\mong  them  was  Brucioli,  who  published,  at  Venice,  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
whole  Bible.  Not  less  than  three  translators  of  the  Bible 
m  this  period  were  born  at  Florence.  At  Bologna, 
MoUio,  a  celebrated  teacher  in  the  Univemty,  after  the 
year  1533  taught  the  Protestant  views  on  Justification 
aad  other  points,  until  he  was  removed  from  his  office  by 
rader  of  the  Pope.  Subsequently,  through  a  letter  to  the 
Protestants  of  Bologna,  from  Bucer,  and  tbrough  another 
letter  from  them,  we  learn  that  they  were  numerous. 
Venice,  wliere  printing  and  the  book-trade  flourished, 
.md  where  the  internal  police  was  less  severe  than  else- 
where, ofifered  the  best  advantages  both  for  the  safe 
reception  and  active  diffusion  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
**  You  give  me  joy,"  said  Luther,  in  1528,  "  by  what  you 
write  of  the  Venetians  receiving  the  word  of  God." 
Pietro  Camesecchi,  who  afterwards  died  for  his  faith, 
Lupetino,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  who  also  per- 
ished as  a  martyr,  and  Baldassare  Altieri,  who  acted  aa 
agent  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  were  among 
the  most  efficient  in  diffusing  the  Protestant  opinions.* 
Padna,  Verona,  and  other  places  within  the  Venetian 
1  McCrie,  p.  M  ■  UcCm,  p.  M. 


territory,  likewise  fumislitxl  adherents  of  the  new  faitli. 
The  sanic  was  true  of  the  Milanese,  where  the  contiguity 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  political  changes  in  the  duchy, 
opened  avenues  for  the  hitroduction  of  heresy. 

In  Naples,  Juan  Valdez,  a  Spaniard,  Secretary  of  the 
Vioeroj"  of  Charles  V.,  was  an  eloquent  and  influential 
supporter  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  won  to  the 
fall  or  partiiil  adoption  of  it  many  persons  of  distinction ; 
including,  it  is  thought,  Vittoria  Colonna  and  other  mem* 
hers  of  the  Colonna  family.'  In  many  other  pUicea,  a 
good  beginning  was  made  in  the  same  direction.  Not  a 
few  among  the  numerous  gifted  and  cultivated  women  in 
tliat  age,  when  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors 
had  become  a  perva<ling  passion,  were  attracted  to  the 
evangehcal  doctrine.  This  doctrine  gained  many  con- 
verts among  the  middle  classes.  In  a  decree  of  the  In- 
quisition, tliree  thousand  school-masters  were  said  to  have 
espoused  it.  Caraflfa  informed  Paul  III.  that  "  the  whole 
of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which 
had  been  extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and 
ecclesiastics."  ^  "  Whole  libraries,"  says  Melancthon,  in 
a  letter  written  probably  in  1540,  "  have  been  carried 
from  the  late  fair  into  Italy."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  evangelical  doctrine  was  favorably  regarded  by 
a  large  body  of  educated  persons,  for  it  was  almost 
exclusively  among  these  that  it  found  sympathy.  The 
most  eminent  preacher  in  Italy,  Bernardino  Ochino, 
General  of  the  Capuchins,  who  drew  crowds  of  admiring 
auditors  at  Venice,  and  wherever  else  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  an  lionored  mem- 
ber of  the  Augustinian  order,  who  was  hardly  less  distin- 
guished, and  a  much  abler  theologian,  were  of  this  num- 

1  Sm  the  learned  article  on  Valdez  by  Dr.  Ed.  BcJbmer,  In  ITerzog,  ReaU 
fnrjte/.  li.  Thenl.  There  were  two  brothers,  Alfonso  and  Joan.  Alfonso  was  alio 
(•Torable  lo  the  Keformatlon.  Dr.  Biihmer  presenta  a  full  description  of  tha 
writings  and  opinions  of  Juan  Valdez. 

1  Qitotcil  b}-  McCrie,  p.  113. 
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tier.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  labors  of  Martyr,  Lucca  liad, 
perhaps,  more  converts  to  the  evangelical  faith  than  any 
other  Italian  city.  Tlie  little  treatise  on  the  "  Benefits  of 
Christ,"  which  was  composed  by  Paleario,  was  circulated 
in  thousands  of  copies.'  We  have  the  testimony  of  Popo 
Clement  VII.  to  the  wide  prevalence,  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  of  "  the  pestiferous  heresy  of  Luther,''  not  only 
among  secular  persons,  but  also  among  the  clergy.' 

In  Venice  and  Naples,  the  Reformed  Churches  were 
oi"gunired  with  pastors,  and  held  tlieir  secret  meetings. 
Unhappily,  the  S.acramentarian  quarrel  broke  out  in  the 
former  jjlace,  and  was  aggravated  by  an  intolerant  letter 
of  Luther,  in  which  he  declared  his  preference  of  tran- 
Bubstantiation  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  :  a  letter,  which 
Melancthon,  m  his  epistles  to  friends,  noticed  with  strong 
terms  of  condemnation. 

Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  in  1534,  showed 
himself  friendly  to  the  Cathohc  reforming  party.  He 
made  Contarini  cardinal,  and  elevated  to  the  same  rank 
Caraffa,  Pole,  Sadolet,  and  others, .  most  of  whom  had 
i>elonged  to  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  some  of 
whom  were  friendly  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. He  appointed  Commissions  of  Reform,  whose 
business  it  was  to  point  out  and  remove  abuses  in  the 
Roman  curia,  such  as  had  excited  everywhere  just  com- 
plaint. A  commission,  to  which  Sadolet  and  Caraffa 
belonged,  met  at  Bologna  in  1537,  and  presented  to  the 
Pope  a  consilium,  or  opinion,  in  which  they  described  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  as  amounting 
to  "  a  pestiferous  malady.'  Their  advice  was  approved 
by  Paul  III.,  and  printed  by  his  direction.  Ridicule, 
however,  was  excited  in  Grermany.  when  it  was  known 

'  For  a  full  nerount  of  Paleario,  m«  M.  Trqng,  Lift  of  Paltario ;  Uiit.  tj 
llalian  Rrformtri  in  the  16th  Century,  t  toIk.  (I^oJod,  1860.)  TMVitklf 
rmluablo  as  illustrative  of  the  oarrativa  of  McCiir. 

•  McCria,  p.  4S. 
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that  one  of  the  mwisiirea  recommended  by  the  iiccom- 
plished  Sadolet,  in  connection  with  his  associates,  was  the 
exchision  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  fi-om  semixuiries 
of  Icaniing.  The  hopes  of  Contarini  and  his  friends  were 
sanguine  ;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  so  great  con- 
cessions might  be  made  that  the  Protestants  would  once 
more  unite  themselves  with  the  Church.  At  the  Confer- 
ence at  Ratisbon,  in  1541,  Contarini  appeared  as  Legate 
of  the  Pope,  and  met,  on  the  other  side,  Bucer  and  Me- 
lancthon,  the  most  moderate  and  yielding  of  all  the  Prot- 
estant leaders.  The  political  situation  was  such,  that 
the  Emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  the  two  parties.  On  the  four 
great  articles,  of  the  nature  of  man,  original  sin,  redemp- 
tion and  justification,  they  actually  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Eucharist, 
were  the  two  great  points  that  remained.  But  the  proj- 
ect of  miion  met  with  opposition  from  various  quart<?rs. 
Francis  I.  raised  an  outcry  against  it,  as  a  surrender  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  his  motive  being  the  fear  of  augment- 
ing tlie  power  of  Charles.  Luther  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  platform,  on  account  of  its  want  of  definiteness,  and 
had  no  confidence  in  the  practicableness  of  a  imion.  On 
the  opposite  side,  the  same  feeling  manifested  itself: 
Caraffa  chd  not  approve  of  the  tenns  of  the  agreement 
which  Contarini  had  sanctioned,  especially  in  regard  to 
justification,  and  Paul  III.  took  the  same  view.  There 
was  jealousy  of  Charles  at  Rome :  all  of  his  enemies 
comViincd  against  the  scheme.  Thus  the  great  project 
fell  to  the  ground. 

This  event  marks  the  division  of  the  Catholic  reform- 
vi^  party.  Caraffa,  while  severe  and  earnest  in  his  de- 
mand for  practical  reforms  which  should  purify  th« 
administration  of  the  Church,  from  the  Pope  downward* 
was  sternly  and  inflexibly  hostile  to  ever)'  modification 
of  the  dogmatic  system.     He  stood  forth  as  the  repr^ 
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aentative  and  leafier  of  tliose  who  were  resolved  to  defend 
to  the  last  the  polity  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  against 
all  innovation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  aimed  to 
infuse  a  spu-it  of  strict  and  even  ascetic  purity  and  zeal 
into  all  its  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
was  this  party  that  revived  the  tone  of  the  Cathoho 
Church,  rallied  its  disorganized  forces,  and  turaed  upon 
its  adversaries  vnth  a  renewed  and  formidable  energy. 

There  were  two  principal  instruments  by  which  this  in- 
ternal renovation  and  aggressive  movement  of  the  Catholio 
Church  were  accomplished.  These  were  the  rise  of  new 
orders,  especially  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

A  revival  of  zeal  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  always 
been  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  new  developments 
of  the  monastic  spirit.  In  truth,  monasticism  arose  at 
the  outset  from  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  disgust  at  the 
worldliness  which  had  invaded  the  Church.  When  the 
aocieties  under  the  Benedictine  rule  lapsed  from  their 
strictness  of  discipline  and  purity  of  life,  new  fraterni- 
ties, as  that  of  Cliigni,  sprang  up,  in  which  monastic 
simplicity  and  severity  were  restored.  As  these  in  turn 
felt  the  enervating  influence  of  wealth,  the  great  mendi- 
cant orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  estab- 
lished, the  offspring  of  a  more  earnest  spirit.  One 
palpable  sign  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Cathohc  body 
was  the  formation  of  new  monastic  fraternities,  like  the 
Theatins,  who  were  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
Caraffa  —  priests  with  monastic  vows,  who  did  not  call 
themselves  monks,  however,  and  adopted  no  austerities 
which  interfered  with  their  practical  labors  in  preaching, 
administering  the  sacraments,  and  tending  the  sick. 
Their  fervid  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  the  more 
impressive  from  the  knowledge  which  tieir  auditors  had 
.•£  their  devoted  lives.  They  were  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  priests.     Bat 
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this  and  other  new  orders,  significant  and  effective 
they  were,  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  more  renowned  and 
influential  Society  of  Jesus.  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish 
soldier  of  noble  birth,  blending  with  the  love  of  his 
profession  something  of  the  religious  spirit  that  had 
characterized  the  medix'val  chivalry,  received  in  the  war 
against  the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  wounds 
in  both  his  legs,  which  disabled  him  from  military  ser- 
vice. In  his  meditations  during  his  ilhiess,  the  dreams 
of  chivalry  were  curiously  mingled  with  devotional  as- 
pirations. The  glory  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  and 
other  heroes  of  the  faith,  seized  on  his  imagination.' 
More  and  more  the  visions  of  a  secular  knighthood  trans- 
formed themselves  into  visions  of  a  spiritual  knighthood 
under  Christ  as  the  Leader.  He  exchanged  the  romjince 
of  Amadis  for  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  romantic 
devotion  of  a  knight  to  his  lady  turned  into  an  analogous 
consecration  to  tlie  Virgin,  before  whose  image  he  hung 
up  his  lance  and  shield.  Tormented  for  a  long  time 
with  remorse  and  despondency,  with  alternations  of 
peace  and  joy,  he  at  length  found  relief  in  the  convic- 
tion that  his  gloomy  feelings  were  inspirations  of  the 
evil  spirit,  and  tlierefore  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and 
cast  out.  He  did  not  escape  from  his  mentid  distress,  as 
Luther  did,  by  resting  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  re- 
vealed method  of  foi-giveness,  but  in  a  way  more  con- 
sonant with  the  singular  characteristics  of  his  mind.' 
The  legal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  always  pro- 
duced a  ycaniing  for  rapturous,  ecstatic  experiences, 
which  might  afford  that  inward  assurance  of  salvation 
which  the  accepted  theory  of  Justification  could  not  yield. 
At  Paris,  where  Ignatius  went  to  study  theology,  he 
brouglit  completely  under  his  influence  his  two  compan- 
ions, Faber  and  Francis  Xavier.     In  a  cell  of  the  Col 
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lege  of  St.  Barbara,  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the 
formation  of  this  powerful  and  celebrated  society.  Three 
other  Spauiards  joined  the  same  enthusiastic  circle. 
They  took  upon  them  the  vow  of  chastity,  swore  to 
spend  their  lives,  if  possible,  at  Jerusalem,  in  absolute 
poverty,  in  the  care  of  Christians,  or  in  efforts  to  convert 
.the  Saracens;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  permitted  them, 
they  engaged  to  offer  themselves  to  the  Pope,  to  be  sent 
wherever  he  should  wish,  and  to  do  whatever  he  should 
command.  In  Venice,  they  were  ordained  as  priests, 
and  hero  it  became  evident  that  the  appointed  theatre 
of  their  labors  was  Europe,  and  not  the  East.  In  1540 
their  order  was  sanctioned ;  in  1543,  unconditionally. 
They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  President.  The  new  order 
was  exempt  from  those  monastic  exercises  which  con- 
sume the  time  of  monks  generally,  and  was  left  free 
for  practical  Labors.  These  wei'e  principally  preaching, 
hearing  confession,  and  directing  individual  consciences, 
and  the  education  of  youth,  a  part  of  their  work  Avhich 
they  regarded,  from  the  beginning,  sis  in  the  highest 
degree  essential.  The  "  Spiritual  Exercises  "  of  Ignatius 
was  the  text-ho<.)k,  on  which  the  inward  life  of  tlie  mem- 
bers was  moulded,  and  which  served  as  a  guide  in  the 
management  of  the  confessional.  The  absolute  detach- 
ing of  the  soul  from  the  world,  and  from  all  its  objects  of 
desire,  and  the  absolute  renunciation  of  self,  are  a  cardi- 
nal element  in  the  spiritual  drill  set  forth  in  this  manual. 
It  is  a  course  of  severe  and  prolonged  introspection,  and 
of  forced,  continuous  attention  to  certain  themes  of 
thought ;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  bind  the  will 
mraovably  in  the  path  of  religious  consecration.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  exciting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
subjugating  the  imagination.  It  is  the  narratives,  not 
the  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  the  mind  is 
riveted  in  prolonged  contemplation.  The  aim  is  to  give 
to  the  mental  perceptions  the  vividness  of  external  vision. 
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Ignatios  carries  the  "  reign  of  the  BenBCS  within  ths 
•pliere  of  the  bohI."  To  the  imaginative  piety  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  reveled  in  ecstjicies  and  raptures,  he 
gives  a  systematic  form,  a  definite  direction.  The  efTect 
of  a  discipline  like  this,  where  reason  gives  up  the  throne 
to  imagination,  which  is  ever  excited  and  at  the  e-ime 
time  enslaved,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  deletei-ioos 
npon  the  mordl  nature.  Yet  there  is  a  wide  contrast  be- 
tween tiie  Jesuitism  of  Loyola  and  the  degenerate  Jestiit- 
iam  de[>icted  in  the  "  Provincial  Letters."  * 

Tlie  compact  orgimization  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with 
its  three  grades  of  membership,  included  provisions  for 
mutual  oversight  of  such  a  character,  that  the  General 
even,  notwithstanding  his  well-nigh  unhmited  power, 
might  be  adnionislied,  and,  on  adequate  grounds,  deposed 
from  his  station.  The  one  comprehensive  obligation  to 
which  the  members  were  bound,  was  that  of  instant,  un- 
questioning, unquaUfied  obedience.  To  go  where  they 
were  sent,  if  it  were  to  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  globe  ;  to  do  what  they  were  bidden, 
without  delay  and  without  a  murmur,  in  a  spirit  of  abso* 
lute  self-surrender,  "  utque  cadaver,"  was  the  primal  duty. 
Sucli  was  the  origin  and  general  character  of  the  Society 
which  was  destined  to  wield  an  incalculable  inilueiice  in 
resuscitating  Catholicism,  aa  well  as  in  weakening,  and,  in 
■ome  quarters,  annihilating  the  power  of  its  adversaries. 

The  second  of  the  great  agencies  of  Catholic  renovation 
was  the  Tridentine  Council.^     For  a  long  period,  the 

*  Martin,  fliit.  de  France,  viii.  205. 

•  The  liistoty  of  the  Council  of  Trent  h*a  been  written  br  two  lathoni  of  ui 
0|)|MMitc  temper,  Fttlicr  Paul  Sarpi,  an  enemy  of  the  Papal  power,  and  Pallavi- 
diki,  it*  (lofenilcr  and  apoloi^ist.  Kanke  ha.i  iiubjected  these  important  workj  to 
■  •eanbinK  criticism  and  comparison,  in  the  Appendix  (§  ii.)  of  the  Uitlvri/  of 
l4a  Pvfict.  He  nays:  "Both  of  thcni  are  complete  partizans,  and  are  dcfifient 
Id  the  spirit  of  an  historian,  which  seizes  upon  circum^lanues  and  objecln  in  OktSt 
full  truth,  and  hrin^  thc^in  dintinclly  to  view.  Sarpi  had  the  power  to  du  soj 
but  his  only  aim  waa  to  attack ;  Pallavicini  had  infinitely  lem  of  the  rci)uisit( 
slmt,  and  hia  object  waa  to  defend  bia  party  at  all  baxarda."    Of  Sarpi,  Bank* 
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piojoct  of  a  Council,  which  was  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Reformers  for  some  time,  and  which  the  Emperor  insisted 
on,  was  repugnant  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Popes.  A  general  council  was  their  dread.  It  was 
something,  however,  which  it  was  more  and  more  difficult 
to  avoid.  The  spread  of  heresy,  even  in  Italy,  was  one 
motive  which  njade  Paul  III.  willing  to  convoke  such  an 
assembly.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  formally  opened 
in  December,  1545.  The  great  question  was  whether  it 
ehould  begin  with  the  reform  of  the  Papacy,  or  with  defi- 
nitions of  dogma.  In  other  words,  what  attitude  should 
the  Council  take  towards  the  Protestants  ?  A  concilia- 
tory or  antijgonistic  one  ?  CarafFa  w<is  sustained  in  his 
policy  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Papal  influence  predominated, 
and  having  defined  the  sources  of  knowledge  of  Revealed 
Religion  in  terais  that  left  the  authority  of  tradition  un- 
impaired, with  anathemas  against  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation, disregarding  the  arguments  of  the  evangelical 
Catholic  party  of  Contarini,  which  was  effectively  rep- 
resented in  the  debate.  The  success  which  Charles  V. 
was  gaining  in  the  Smalcaldic  war,  emboldened  the  ruling 
party  at  Trent  to  assert  the  old  dogmas  without  abate- 
ment or  concession.  The  theory  of  gradual  justification 
uid  of  merit  was  followed  by  an  equally  positive  asser- 
tion of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  The  history 
of  the  Council  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  relations 
of  the  Pope  to  Charles  V.  The  fullness  of  the  Empe- 
ror's triumph,  so  much  beyond  the  desires  of  Paul  III., 
le<l  to  the  attempted  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bo- 
logna ;  and  the  jealousy  that  was  felt  on  account  of  the 


gbservefi  again:  "  The  authorities  are  broaght  together  with  diligence,  are  well 
kan(lt<!d,  and  used  with  consummate  talent:  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  falai- 
fied,  or  that  Ihey  are  frequently  or  materially  altered;  but  the  whol*  work  it 
•olored  with  a  tinge  of  decided  enmity  to  the  Papal  power." 
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greatness  of  the  power  acquired  by  Charles  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  on  account  of  the  Interim  and  the  rost  of 
his  schemes  of  pacification,  defeated  the  ends  which  the 
Emperor  had  hoped  to  accomplish.  Not  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject into  its  details,  the  result  of  all  of  the  negotiations 
and  struggles  of  the  Council  was  that  the  Piip;U  power 
esoaped  without  curtailment.  Efforts  to  reduce  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Pope  were  ingeniously  baffled.  The 
Profe»tio  Fidei,  or  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the 
Tridentine  Creed,  contained  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the 
Pope.  To  this  formulary  all  ecclesiastics  and  teacliers 
are  required  to  give  their  assent.  The  Roman  Catechism 
was  prepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pope,  by  the  authority  of  the  Council;  the  Vulgate, 
which  h;id  been  declared  authoritative  in  controversies, 
was  issued  in  an  authorized  edition,  and  a  Breviary  and  a 
Missal  put  forth  for  universal  use.  The  Council  of  Trent 
did  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the 
better  organization  of  the  w^hole  hierarchical  body,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Its  canons  of  reform  regu- 
lated the  duties  of  the  secular  and  regular  priesthood,  in- 
culcated the  obligations  of  bishops,  and  introduced  a  new 
order  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  parishes. 

The  Creed  of  Trent  wjis  definite  and  inteUigible  in 
its  denial  of  the  distinguishing  points  of  Protestantism ; 
but  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between  Augustinian  and 
■emi-Pelagian  parties  in  the  Church,  it  was  indefinite  and 
studiously  ambiguous.  But  the  Council,  both  by  its  doc- 
trinal formulas  and  its  reformatory  canons,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Church  in  a  com- 
pact body.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  for  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  various  and  conflicting  ^vxit- 
ings  of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  or  in  the  multiplied  declar- 
^ons  of  the  Popes.  Snch  a  standard  was  now  presented 
m  a  condensed  form  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  an- 
tagonistic doctrines  of  the  time. 
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Bat  there  was  another  agency  of  a  different  character, 
which  was  set  in  motion  for  the  piurpose  of  eratlicating 
heresy.  This  was  tlie  Inquisition.  It  was  reorganized 
in  Italy  on  tlie  recommendation  of  Caraffa ;  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it ;  and  in  15o5,  the  prime  author  and 
the  stern  chief  of  this  tribunal  became  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.  The  Inquisition  was  an  institution  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  early  days  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  the  extii-jiation  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  It  is  a 
court,  the  peculiarity  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
expressly  constituted  for  the  detection  juid  punishment  of 
heretics,  and  supersedes,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  function,  the  bishops  or  ordinary  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  an  extraordinary  tribunal, 
with  its  own  rules  and  methods  of  proceeding,  its  own 
modes  of  eliciting  evidence.  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  in 
its  peculiar  form,  was  set  up  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  punishing  the  converts  from  Judaism  who  returned 
to  their  former  creed.  The  atrocities  of  which  it  was 
guilty  under  Torquemada  make  a  dark  and  bloody  page 
of  Spanish  history.'     It  grew  into  an  institution  coex- 

•  Llorcnte,  Hitt.  Criliipit  dt  P  ImjuiMttion  d'  Etpngnt  (1817-18).  Llorentewu 
8««reUry  of  the  Iiiqiiifilion,  and  havinf;  lud  the  best  opportuaities  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  hintory,  ((lent  several  years  in  the  preparation  of  his  work. 
The  French  translation  of  Peltier  was  uiade  under  the  author's  eye.  Llorenta 
was  a  liberal  priest,  in  fympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
•  fup;torter  of  the  Ronapartc  rule  In  Spain.  He  hclievcil  the  Inquiiiition  to  be 
"  vicious  in  its  principle,  in  its  constitution,  and  in  its  laws  "  (Pref.,  p.  x.),  and 
be  had  no  s|)ccial  reverence  for  the  Popes.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  (his  work,  his  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  not,  as  it  afterwards  be- 
came, antagonistic.  The  work  of  Llorente  has  been  nnfavorably  criticised  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  especially  by  llefele,  Dtr  Cardinal  Ximtntt^  etc.  (Sd 
ed.,  1851),  p.  241  seq.  llefcle  insists,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition was  predominantly  an  instrument  of  the  government,  and  that  the  Popes 
endeavored  to  check  the  severities  of  t'ne  Holy  Office;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
charges  nf  cruelty  brought  against  the  Inquisition  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Hefclc's  principal  point  Is  I.lorente'i  alleg'd  miscalculation  of  the  number  of  vi* 
Uma  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  to  oe  observed  tha*  most  of  his  animadversions 
opon  Llorente,  Hefeic  is  obliged  to  sustain  by  information  which  Llorente  himiwlf 
(uriusbcii    Uefele  considers  that  Prescntt  haa  erred  in  some  particulars,  thtooffe 
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tennive  with  the  kingdom,  with  an  extremely  t 
and  ctupI  system  of  administration ;  and  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  civil  government,  after  the  humbling  of 
the  noMos  and  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  the  cities, 
thtit  (hi>  desjMitio  rnlo  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Philip  1 1,  could 
hardly  have  been  maintained  without  it.  It  was  an  en- 
gine for  8tiflinj»  sedition  as  well  as  heresy.  Hence  it  wjis 
dt'ffiided  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  against  objections  and 
ooraplainta  of  the  Popes.  The  Inquisition,  in  the  form 
which  it  ussumed  in  Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  CaraSa, 
differed  from  the  corresponding  institution  in  Spain,  in 
some  respecta,  but  it  resembled  the  latter  in  superseding 
the  onliiiary  tribunals  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and 
was  founded  on  the  same  general  principles.  Six  cardi- 
nals were  made  inquisitors  general,  with  power  to  consti- 
tute inferior  tribunals,  and  vrith  authority,  on  both  sides 
of  till'  Alps,  to  incarcerate  and  try  all  suspected  persons 
of  whatever  rank  or  order.  The  terrible  machinery  of 
this  court  was  at  once  set  in  motion  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  although  resistance  was  offered  in  Venice 
and  in  otlu>r  ]>art8  of  Italy,  the  Inquisition  gradually  ex- 
tended its  sway  over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  result 
was  that  the  open  j>rofession  of  Protestantism  was  in- 
stantly sujiprcsscd.  In  l.")4'2,  prior  to  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Holy  Office,  Ochino  and  Peter  ilartyr, 
unwilling  longer  to  conceal  their  adhesion  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  anil  being  no  longer  safe  in  Italy,  had  left  their 
country  and  found  refuge  with  the  Protestants  north  of 
the  Ai{>s.  Iviual  amazement  was  occasioned  when,  in 
1548,  Vcrgerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  been  employed  in  important  eml 


tb*  tnflocnrc  of  LInncnte.  Pmcott'g  account  of  the  Ininl^itioD  i<  in  his  ITiHnrf 
»rlk*  Rtiyn  of  Ktniinand  ni»rf  hnbtUn,  i.  ch.  vii.  Hefete  h&s  much  to  !>«y  o( 
the  tli<iiKisllion  of  the  Jrws  to  make  p^owlyte^  which  \tr  considers  a  palli«tina 
of  the  coiirw  taken  bv  the  Inquisition.  But  the  vr*t  number  of  insincere  Jaw 
Wi  converts  to  I'hristiRnilT,  who  fumisheit  business  to  the  Inquisition,  pmnt 
^at  tho  "  prowlytca-macberei "  waa  not  ao  murh  od  the  aide  of  th«  Jewi. 
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by  the  Pope,  followed  their  example.  A  multitude  of 
suspected  persona  fled  to  tlie  Grisons  and  to  other  parts  of 
Switzerland.  The  academies  at  Modena  and  elsewhere 
were  broken  up.  The  Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  compelled 
to  part  from  all  of  her  Protestant  friends,  and  dependants, 
and  was  herself  subjected  to  constraint  by  her  husband. 
The  Protestant  church  of  Locarno  was  drlTen  out,  under 
circum8ta.nces  of  great  hardship,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
Switzerland.  Imprisonment,  torture,  and  the  flames  were 
eveiywhero  employed  for  the  destruction  of  heterodox 
opinions.  At  Venice  the  practice  was  to  take  the  unhappy 
victim  out  upon  the  sea  at  midnight  and  to  place  him  on  a 
plank,  between  two  boats,  which  were  rowed  in  opposite 
directions,  leaving  him  to  sink  beneath  the  waves.  Many 
distinguished  men  were  banished ;  others,  as  Aonio  Palea- 
rio  and  Camesecchi,  were  put  to  death.  The  Waldensian 
settlement  in  Calabria  was  barbarously  massacred.  One 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  part 
in  which  it  attained  to  surprising  success,  was  the  sup- 
pression of  heretical  books.  The  booksellers  were  obliged 
to  purge  their  stock  to  an  extent  that  was  almost  ruinous 
to  their  business.  So  vigilant  was  the  detective  police  of 
the  Inquisition,  that  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
evangelical  book  on  the  "  Benefits  of  Christ,"  it  was  long 
supposed  that  not  one  was  left.*  It  is  only  within  a  re 
cent  period  that  a  few  surviving  copies  have  come  to  light. 
As  a  part  of  the  repressive  system  of  Caraffa,  the  "  In- 
dex "  of  prohibited  books  was  esbiblished.  Besides  the 
particular  authors  and  books  which  were  condemned,  there 
was  a  Ust  of  more  than  sixty  printers,  all  of  whose  pub- 
lications were  prohibited.  Caraffa  put  upon  the  Index 
the  Consilium  or  Advice,  which  in  connection  with  Sadolet 
,ind  others  he  himself  had  offered  to  Paul  III.,  on  the 
subject  of  a  reformation,  and  in  which  ecclesiastical  abuses 

'  M»c«al«y,  In  hi»  Krvita  of  RanleU  Hittory  ofJte  Popej  (Ed.  Rev.,  WO), 
Mid  ol  thif  book:  "  It  b  now  u  hopelcMl^  loM  u  the  aecond  decade  of  lirj." 
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had  been  freely  cfusitrpd.'  Later,  under  the  auapicea 
Sixtus  v.,  the  "  Index  Expiirgatorius  "  arose,  for  the  con- 
demnation, not  of  entire  works,  but  of  particular  passages 
in  permitted  b<x>k8.  The  sweeping  persecution  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  Catholic  Reaction  did  not  spare  the 
evangelical  Ciitholics,  wliose  views  of  Justification  were 
obnoxious  to  the  faction  that  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
They  were  regarded  and  treated  as  little  better  than 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Church.  Even  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  had  forsaken  England  rather  than  accede  to  the 
measures  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  been  made  Papal  Leg- 
ate and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  Mary,  was  in 
disgrace  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  simultaneoos 
with  that  of  the  Queen.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Modena,  charged  with  circulating  Paleario's 
book  on  the  Atonement,  with  denjnng  tlie  merit  of  good 
works,  and  with  like  offenses,  was  imprisoned  for  about 
two  years,  until  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  in  1559,  set  him 
free.  The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  dominant  party  is 
seen  in  the  impracticable  demand  of  this  Pope  that  the 
sequestered  property  of  the  monasteries  in  England  should 
be  restored.  This  party  succeeded  in  virtually  extin- 
guishing Protestantism  in  Italy. 

In  Spain  a  literary  spirit  had  early  arisen  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arabic  schools.*  The  Erasmian  cultui« 
found  a  cordial  reception.  "  The  Complutcnsian  Poly- 
glot "  was  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  that  reflects  much 
credit  upon  Cardinal  Ximenes,  by  whom  it  was  issued. 
Yet,  he  was  opposed  to  rendering  the  Bible  into  the  ver^ 
nacular  of  the  people,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  resentment  which  this  odious  tribunal 
awakened,  wherever  a  love  of  freedom  lingered,  predi» 

>  For  the  proof  of  Uils,  am  HcCrie,  p.  61. 

*  McCrie,  Hiiloiy  of  the  Progrtu  oix/  Supprtmon  of  the  Rtf<r.-mnti<m  <• 
Spam  «•  Iht  Sixtttnlh  Century  (new  ed.,  1856).  Thin  work  Is  the  companloa 
of  the  Bittory  qf  th»  K^formation  in  Italg,  and  of  acaicely  leas  valoa. 
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posed  some  to  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
persecuted.  The  intercourse  with  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  into  which  many  Spaniards,  both  laymen 
and  clergy,  were  brought  from  the  common  relation  of 
these  countries  to  Charles  V.,  made  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines familiar  to  many,  of  whom  not  a  few  regarded 
them  with  favor.  It  was  observed  that  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tics who  sojourned  in  England  after  the  marriage  of 
Philip  11.  to  Mary,  came  back  to  their  country,  tinged 
with  the  heresy  which  they  had  gone  forth  to  oppose. 
The  war  of  Charles  V.  against  Clement  VII.,  which  led 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of  Spanish  clergy 
and  nobles  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Protes- 
tants presented  their  noble  confession,  were  events  not 
without  a  favorable  influence  in  the  same  direction.  As 
early  as  1519,  the  famous  printer  of  Basel,  John  Froben, 
sent  to  Spain  a  collation  of  Luther's  tracts  in  Latin,  and 
during  the  next  year  the  Reformer's  commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  fully  exhibited, 
was  translated  into  Spanish.  Spanish  translations  of  the 
Bible  were  printed  at  Antwerp  and  Venice,  and  notwith- 
standing the  watchfulness  of  the  Inquisition,  copies  of 
them,  as  well  as  other  pubhcations  of  the  Protestants, 
were  introduced  into  Spain  in  large  numbers.  Some 
Spaniards  perished  abro.ad,  martyrs  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  as  Jayme  Enzinas,  a  cultivated  scholar,  who  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  1546,  and  Juan  Diaz,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  Germany  by  a  fanatical  brother,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  convert  him,  and  who,  having  accomplished  his 
act  of  bloody  fratricide,  escaped  into  Italy  and  was  pio- 
tected  from  punishment.  It  was  at  Seville  and  Valla- 
dolid  tliat  Protestantism  obtained  most  adherents.  Those 
who  adopted  the  reformed  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
generally  contented  themselves  with  promulgating  it, 
irithout  an  open  attack  on  the  Catholic  theology  or  the 
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Cborcli.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  jnstification  by  taitik 
adone  which,  here  as  in  Italy,  gained  most  cnrrency.  In 
Seville  the  cTangelical  Tiews  were  introdaced  by  Rod- 
rigo  de  Valero,  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion,  whose  char- 
acter had  been  transformed  by  the  reception  of  them,  and 
who  promulgated  them  in  conversation  and  in  expositio^| 
of  the  Scripture  to  private  circles.  He  was  saved  frdff 
the  flames  only  by  the  favor  of  persons  in  authority,  but 
was  imprisoned  in  a  convent.  The  most  eminent  preach- 
ers of  the  city,  Dr.  John  Eigidius,  and  Constantine  Ponce 
de  la  Fnente,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Emperor, 
enlisted  in  the  new  movement.  The  predominant  opinion 
in  Seville  was  on  the  side  of  this  real,  thougli  covert 
Protestantism.  It  found  a  reception,  also,  in  cloisters  of 
the  city,  especially  in  one  belonging  to  the  Hieronymitea. 
Both  in  Seville  and  Valladolid  there  were  secret  churches, 
fully  organized,  and  meeting  in  privacy  for  Protestant 
worship.  In  Valladolid  the  Protestant  cause  had  a  dfl 
tingnished  leader  in  the  person  of  Augustine  Cazalla,  OlP 
Imperial  chaplain,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  1559.  There  were  probably  two  thousand  persona 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  who  were  united  in  the  Prot- 
estant faith  and  held  private  meetings  for  a  number  ol 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  persons  jH 
tingnished  for  their  rank  or  learning.  Tlie  discovery  at 
these  secret  associations  at  Seville  and  Valladolid  stimu- 
lated the  Inquisition  to  redoubled  exertions.  The  flight 
of  many  facilitated  the  detection  of  others  who  remained. 
The  dungeons  were  filled  and  the  terrible  implements  of 
torture  were  used  to  extort  confessions  not  only  from  men, 
but  from  refined  and  delicately  trained  women.  In  1559 
and  1560,  two  great  autos  iafS  were  held  in  the 
cities  where  heresy  had  taken  the  firmest  root.  The 
monies  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  to 
hearts  of  the  sufiferers  themselves  and  of  the  great  throngs 
that  gathered  as  spectators  of  the  scene.    The  condemned 
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were  burned  alive,  those  who  would  accept  the  ofBces  of 
a  priest,  however,  having  the  privilege  of  being  strangled 
before  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  fire.  The  King 
and  royal  family,  the  great  personages  of  the  court,  of 
both  sexes,  gave  countenance  to  the  proceedings  by  their 
presence.  Similar  autos  daf&  occurred  in  various  other 
places,  with  every  circumstance  calculated  to  inspire  fear 
in  the  beholders.  The  officers  of  the  Inquisition  were  so 
active  and  vigilant,  and  so  merciless,  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  any  who  were  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions, 
save  iu  flight ;  and  even  this  was  difficult.  CovetousnesH 
alhed  itself  to  fanaticism,  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  prop- 
erty was  a  part  of  the  penalty  invariably  visited  upon 
heresy.  Thus  Protestantism  was  eradicated.^  The  re- 
straints laid  upon  liberty  of  teaching  smothered  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  country. 

In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  the  persecution  did  not  spare  the 
Evangehcal  Catholics.  Among  these  was  Bartolom^  de 
Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain, 
who  had  stood  among  the  advocates  of  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  had  accompanied 
Philip  II.  to  England  and  taken  part  in  examining  Prot- 
estants who  perished  at  the  stake  under  Mary.  He 
was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  and  imprisoned  at  Valla- 
dolid.  His  intimacy  with  Pole,  and  with  Morone,  Fla- 
minio,  and  other  eminent  Itahans  who  were  inclined  to 
evangelical  doctrine,  was  one  fact  brought  up  against  him. 
His  catechism,  partly  for  its  alleged  leaning,  in  some 
points,  to  the  Lutheran  theology,  and  partly  because  it 
was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  the  principal  basis 
of  the  accusation.  He  was  charged  with  not  having  ac 
cused  before  the  Holy  Office  leading  Spanish  Protestants, 
of  whose  sentiments  he  had  privately  expressed  his  disap- 
probation.    At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was  taken  to 
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Rome,  and  aftor  various  delays,  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1.576, 
pronounced  Bentence,  finding  him  violently  suspected  of 
heresy,  prohibiting  his  catechism,  requiring  him  to  abjure 
sixteen  Lutheran  articles,  and  suspending  him  from  hi« 
oflBce  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  after 
having  been  for  eighteen  years  under  some  species  of  con- 
finement, he  died.  A  part  of  the  material  of  accusation 
against  Carranza  was  derived  from  the  words  of  consola- 
tion which  he  had  addressed  to  the  dying  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  at  the  convent  of  Yuste.  Kneeling  at  his 
bedside,  the  Archbishop,  holding  up  a  crucifix,  exclaimed: 
**  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all !  .There  is  no  more 
»in  ;  all  is  forgiven  I  "  His  words  gave  offense  to  some 
who  were  present.  Villabra,  the  Emperor's  favorite 
preacher,  who  followed,  reminded  his  royal  master  that  as 
he  was  bom  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew,  so  he  was  to  die 
on  that  of  St.  Mattliias.  With  such  intercessors,  it  was 
added,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  "  Thus,"  writes  Mignet, 
"  the  two  doctrines  that  divided  the  world  in  the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  were  once  more  brought  before  him  on  the 
bed  of  death." '  Besides  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  not 
less  than  eight  Spanish  bishops,  of  whom  the  most  had 
sat  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  twenty-five  doctors  of 
theology,  among  whom  were  persons  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence for  learning,  were  likewise  arraigned,  and  most  of 
them  obliged  to  make  some  retraction  or  submit  to  some 
public  humiliation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  that  it  went  forward  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
active  sympathy  on  the  part  of  certain  popes  with  its 
favorite  measures,  or  the  inconsistency  of  theu'  policy  with 
its  spirit  and  aims.  What  the  new  movement  required, 
and  the  result  towards  which  it  tended,  was  the  union  of 
the  Catholic  powers ;  especially  an  alliance  of  the  Pope 
and  Spain.  When  Caraffa  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  aa* 
>  B«beitMa,  Eitt.  </  Charlu  V.  (Praaoott'i  »4.),  Ui.  i91,  499. 
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oended  the  Papal  throne,  his  strongest  passion  seemed  to 
DC  his  hatred  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Spaniards.  With  all 
his  zeal  for  tlie  reform  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  promoters,  he  advanced  his  relatives  to  high  sta- 
tions, not  from  that  selfish  ambition  from  which  nepotism 
had  previously  sprung,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
schemes  of  hostility  to  Spain.  His  stoutest  di?f(mdera 
against  Alva  were  Germans,  most  of  whom  were  Protes- 
tants ;  he  even  invoked  the  help  of  the  Turks.  The  de- 
feat of  his  French  allies  at  St.  Quentin,  followed  by  the 
complete  success  of  Alva,  forced  upon  him  a  change  of 
policy.  Forthwith  he  resumed  with  absorbing  energy  his 
enterprises  of  reform,  and  discarded  his  relations,  whom 
he  had  found  to  be  treacherous.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
nepotism  which  so  long  had  brought  disgrace  and  weak- 
ness upon  the  Papal  office.  But  the  war  that  he  kindled 
aided  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  France  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  in  England.  His  political  schemes 
were  partly  responsible  for  his  arrogant  treatment  of  Eliza- 
beth, whom  he  did  not  wish  to  many  Philip,  and  whom  he 
did  wish  Mary  Stuart,  the  candidate  of  the  Guises,  to  sup- 
plant. In  Pius  IV.  (1.559-65)  we  have  a  pontiff  who  per- 
Bonally  did  not  sympathize  much  with  the  Inquisition,  yet 
left  it  to  pursue  its  course  unhindered.  He  labored  to 
unite  the  Catholic  world,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
divisions  in  the  Council  of  Trent  by  skillful  negotiations 
with  the  different  sovereigns.  Pius  V.  (1566—72)  was  a 
devoted  representative  of  the  rigid  party,  was  zealous  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  reformation  of  the  Papal  court,  and 
on  the  other  for  the  destruction  of  heretics.  He  induced 
Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  to  deliver  up  to  him  Camesecchi, 
an  accomplished  literary  man,  who,  influenced  by  Valdez, 
lad  early  favored  Protestantism,  and  had  him  brought  to 
Rome,  whei-e  he  was  beheaded  and  his  body  committed  tc 
the  flames.'     He  approved  of  Alva's  doings  in  the  Neth- 
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erlands.  Gradually  the  Papacy  came  to  join  hands 
Spam  in  the  grand  effort  to  overcome  Protestantism 
Sixtus  V.  exoommimicated  Henry  IV.  of  France  (1585), 
He  lent  his  most  earnest  cooperation  to  the  effort  to  con- 
quer England  by  the  Armada.  He  was  heart  and  sou] 
with  Guise  and  the  League,  and  upon  the  assassination  d 
Guise,  excommunicated  Henry  HI.  If  he  listened  favor- 
ably to  the  efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  absolve  and 
recognize  Henry  of  Navarre,  his  inclinations  in  this  di- 
rection were  overcome  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  ol 
Philip.^  It  was  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Papacy  that 
strongly  affected  the  Catholic  adherents  of  Navarre,  and 
confirmed  them  in  the  disposition  to  require  of  him  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  change  in  the 
intellectual  spirit  of  Italy,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.*  The  old  ardor  in  the  study  and  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients  has  passed  away.  Even  the  rever- 
ence that  spared  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity  i« 
supplanted,  in  the  mind  of  Sixtus  V.,  for  example,  by  the 
desire  to  rear  edifices  that  may  rival  them.  A  zeal  foi 
independent  investigation,  especially  in  natural  science., 
takes  the  place  of  antiquarian  scholarship  ;  but  this  new 
scientific  spirit,  which  often  took  a  speculative  turn,  wax 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Loy- 
ilty  to  the  Church,  and  a  religious  temper,  in  the  strict 
form  which  the  Catholic  restoration  engendered,  pene- 
trated society.  Poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  at  once 
renovated  and  moulded  by  the  religious  influence.  Tasso, 
who  chose  a  pious  crusader  for  the  hero  of  his  poem,  the 
•chool  of  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  Guido  Reni,  Pales- 
trina,  the  great  composer,  surest  the  revolution  in  public 
feeling  and  taste  in  this  age,  in  contrast  with  the  age  ol 

*  Ruike,  Uittory  of  lit  Poptt,  I.  887  wq.,  U.  198  Mq.,  lU.  lU  nq.     09 
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the  Renaissance.  The  papal  court,  in  its  restored  strict- 
ness and  sobriety,  manifested  its  entire  subjection  to  the 
new  movement.  In  a  cliaracter  like  Cario  Borron:;eo,  the 
counter-reformation  appears  in  a  characteristic  but  pe- 
culiarly attractive  light.  Of  noble  birth,  and  with  temp- 
tations to  sensual  indulgence  thrown  in  his  path,  he  d&- 
vottd  himself  to  a  religious  life  with  unwavering  fidelity. 
The  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  offices  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility were  forced  upon  him,  which  he  dischai^ed  with  so 
exemplary  diligence  and  faithfulness,  that  such  as  were 
inclined  to.  envy  or  to  censure  were  compelled  to  applaud. 
But  he  welcomed  the  day  when  he  could  lay  them  down, 
and  give  himself  wholly  to  his  diocese  of  Milan,  where  he 
was  archbishop.  His  untieing  perseverance  in  works  of 
charity  and  reform,  his  visitations  to  remote,  mountainous 
vllhvges,  in  the  care  of  his  flock,  his  zeal  for  education,  his 
devoutness,  caused  him  to  be  styled,  in  the  bull  that  can- 
onized him,  an  angel  in  human  form.  His  exertions  in 
making  proselytes,  and  his  willingness  to  persecute  heresy, 
are  less  agreeable  to  contemplate ;  but  they  were  essential 
features  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

The  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  force  in  Italy, 
and  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  their  colonies.  "  Out  of  the 
visionary  schemes  of  Ignatius,"  says  Ranke,  "  arose  an  in- 
stitution of  singularly  practical  tendency ;  out  of  the  con- 
versions wrought  by  his  asceticism,  an  institution  framed 
with  all  the  just  and  accurate  calculation  of  worldly  pru- 
dence." The  education  of  youth,  especially  those  of 
higher  rank,  quickly  fell,  to  a  large  extent,  into  their 
hands.  Their  system  of  intellectual  training  was  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  method  ;  but  their  schools  were  pervaded 
by  their  peculiar  religious  spirit.  It  waj  largely  through 
Jheir  influence  that  the  profane  or  secular  tone  of  culture, 
'hat  had  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  was  superseded 
i»y  a  culture  in  which  reverence  for  religion  and  the 
Church  was  a  vital  element.     From  the  two  peninsulas 
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the  new  order  extended  its  influence  into  tlie  other  oooiv 
tries  of  Europe.  They  formed  a  greiit  stiinding  army,  in 
the  oervice  of  the  Pope,  for  the  propagation  of  Catholi- 
sisin.  The  University  of  Vienna  was  placed  under  their 
direction  ;  they  established  themselves  at  Cologne  and 
Ingolstudt  and  Prague,  and  from  these  centres  o[>eratiHl 
with  great  success  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  partly  from  worldly  and  partly  from  religious 
motives,  enlisted  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  re- 
action, and  made  himself  its  champion.  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical states  of  Gennany,  the  spirit  of  Cathohcism  vras 
reawakened,  and  the  toleration  promised  to  Protestants 
by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  was  frequently  violated. 
The  Popes,  in  this  period,  were  liberal  in  their  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholic  princes,  who  foimd  their  profit  in 
helping  forward  the  reactionary  movement.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mainly  by  the  labors  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  violent  measures  which  they  in- 
stigated, the  tide  was  turned  against  Protestantism  in 
Southern  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Poland,  and 
Hungiiry.  In  these  countries.  Protestantism  had,  on 
the  whole,  gained  the  ascendency.  Together  with  Bel- 
gium and  France,  they  constituted  "  the  great  debatable 
land,"  where  the  two  confessions  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  In  all  of  them,  Catholicism,  with  its  new 
forces,  was  triumphant.  The  Jesuits  did  much  to  pro- 
mote tiiat  incrciised  excitement  of  Catholic  feeling  in 
France,  which  showed  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  wars  of  the  League.  From 
Douay,  the  establishment  founded  by  Cardinal  William 
Allen,  they  sent  out  their  emissaries  into  England. 
The  order  wjis  active  in  Sweden,  and,  for  a  time,  had 
some  prospect  of  winning  that  kingdom  back  to  the 
Catholic  fold.  Wherever  they  did  not  prevail,  they 
iharpcued  the  mutual  antagonism  of   the  rival  coafe» 
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uooB.  The  progress  of  the  Catholic  restoration  waa 
ftided,  especially  in  Germany,  by  the  quarrels  of  Protes- 
tant theologians.  The  mutual  hostility  of  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  appeared,  in  some  cases,  to  outweigh  their 
common  opposition  to  Rome. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why,  after  so  rapid 
an  advance  of  Protestantism  for  a  half  centurj',  a  limit 
Bliould  then  have  been  set  to  its  progress  ?  Why  was  it 
unable  to  overstep  the  bounds  which  it  reached  in  the  first 
age  of  its  existence  ?  Macaulay  has  handled  this  ques- 
tion in  a  spirited  essay,  in  which,  with  certain  reasons, 
whicli  are  pt'rtincnt  and  valuable,  is  coupled  a  singular  de- 
nial tliat  tlie  knowledge  of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all 
dependent  upon  tlie  general  enlightenment  of  the  human 
mind.  Apart  from  his  paradoxical  speculation  on  this 
last  point,  his  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and 
valuable,  is  quite  incomplete.  The  principal  causes  of 
this  event  we  deem  to  be  the  following :  — 

1.  The  ferment  that  attended  the  rise  of  Protestantism 
must  eventually  lead  to  a  crystallizing  of  piirties  ;  and 
this  must  raise  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  further 
spread  of  the  new  doctrine.  Protestantism  was  a  move- 
ment of  reform,  arising  within  tlie  Church.  At  the  out- 
Bet,  multitudes  stood,  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  attitude  of 
inquirers.  They  were  more  or  less  favorably  inclined  to 
it.  ^VTiat  course  they  would  take,  might  depend  on  the 
influences  to  which  they  would  happen  to  bo  exposed. 
Tliey  were  not  immovably  attached  to  the  old  system  ; 
they  were  open  to  persuasion.  But  as  the  conflict  became 
warm,  men  were  more  and  more  prompted  to  take  sides, 
and  to  range  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
This  period  of  fluctuation  and  conversion  would  naturally 
come  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  thus 
awakened,  it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of 
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the  new  opinions ;  for  this  spirit  communicated  itself  £roa 
lather  to  son. 

2.  The  political  arrangements  which  were  adopted  ia 
different  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  religii>as  division, 
all  tended  to  confine  Protestantism  within  the  limits  which 
it  had  early  attained.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance, 
and  is  not  noticed  by  Macaulay.  In  Germany,  the  nego- 
tiations and  disputes  produced  by  the  religious  contest, 
issued  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  "  cujns  r^o,  ejni 
religio ; "  the  religion  of  the  State  shall  conform  to  that 
of  tlie  prince.  This  principle,  however,  would  not  have 
a^-ailed  to  arrest  Protestantism.  But  the  "  ecclesiastical 
reservation"  did  thus  avail,  since  the  conversion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nder  to  the  new  faith  was  attended  with  no 
important  gain  to  the  Protestant  cause :  he  must  vacate 
his  office.  The  whole  tendency  of  political  arrangements 
in  Germany  was  to  build  up  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  two  confessions,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  eagh 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  other.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  spirit  of  propagandism  did  not,  generally 
speaking,  characterize  Protestantism.  The  Protestanta. 
especially  in  Germany,  were  satisfied  if  they  could  be  lelt 
to  develop,  without  interference,  their  own  system.  The 
utmost  limit  of  their  demand  was  room  for  its  natural 
expansion.'  In  the  Netherlands,  the  separation  of  tite 
Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  the  former  to  Spain,  could  have  no  other  result 
than  to  perpetuate  their  connection  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  France,  the  civil  wars  and  the  political  set- 
tlement to  which  they  led,  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Huguenots  into  a  compact  body,  formidable  for 
defense,  but  powerless  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith. 

'  "  Wie  wir  cfter  bcmerkt,  der  Pn>teftuitinnu5  ist  nicht  bckehrcmlcr  Nator 
Xs  wird  cich  jedes  Beilritt.s  der  bus  Ueberxcugiing  ent-iprinRt,  hU  eines  Fort- 
gSDices  Miner  ifiilcn  Sache  freuen:  >OD!it  aber  Khnn  xiifrieden  «ein,  wenn  nia 
•elbcr  vcr»t«ltet  ift,  Bich  ungrirrt  von  fremdcr  Kinwirknng  7.n  entwickela 
Diet  w«r  es,  wonacb  die  evangciiwhcn  Fiirsten  vom  entea  Augenblick  an  atnb 
to."— Banke,  Devltdit  Gexhichtt,  t.  278. 
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8.  The  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by 
removing  the  gross  abuses  which  had  been  the  object  of 
righteous  comphiint,  took  a  formidable  weapon  from  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  the  apathy 
of  the  old  Church  was  broken  up,  the  attention  of  ita 
rulers  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  ambitious  schemes  of 
politics,  or  in  the  gratification  of  a  litei-ary  taste,  which 
made  the  Papal  court  a  rendezvous  of  authors  and  artists ; 
but  a  profound  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  pervaded  and  united  all  ranks 
of  its  disciples. 

4.  While  this  concentration  of  forces  was  tivking 
place  OQ  the  Catholic  side,  Protestants  more  and  more 
waated  their  strength  in  contests  with  one  another. 
Their  mutual  intolerance  facilitated  the  advance  of  their 
common  enemy.  Moreover,  the  warm,  religious  feeling 
that  animated  the  early  Reformers  and  the  princes  who 
defended  their  cause,  passed  away  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  theolc^cal  rigidness,  or 
a  selfish,  political  spirit.  The  appearance  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  so  marked  contrast  with 
the  Electors  who  Ustened  to  the  voice  of  Luther,  and 
even  with  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  indicates  the 
advent  of  an  era  when  a  more  pohtic  and  selfish  temper 
displaces  the  simplicity  of  religious  principle.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  her  lukewarm  attachment  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  her  mendacious,  crooked  policy,  is  a  pooi 
representative  of  the  religious  character  of  Protestantism. 
How  much  more  intense  and  consistent  was  the  religious 
seal  of  the  secular  leader  of  the  Catholic  restoration, 
Philip  H.  I  The  ardor  of  Protestants  spent  itself  in 
domestic  discord,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ardor  of 
Catholicism  was  exerted,  with  ondivided  energy,  against 
them. 

6.  The  better  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  waa 
9  signal   advantage   in   the   battle  with   Protestantism 
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which  was  divided  into  as  many  churches  as  tlicre  vren 
pulitical  communities  that  embraced  the  new  doctrine  ^^ 
On  the  Catholic  side  there  could  be  a  plan  of  operatiorw,  ^M 
having  respect  not  to  a  singlo  country  alone,  a  separate 
portion  of  the  field  of  combat,  but  formed  upon  a  surrey 
o<  tlie  whole  situation,  and  carried  out  with  solo  reference 
to  a  united  success. 

6.  Anotlier  source  of  power  in  the  Catholic  Chuich 
grew  out  of  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  all  varieties 
of  religious  temperament,  of  turning  to  the  best  account 
the  wide  diversity  of  talents  and  character  which  is  de- 
veloped within  its  fold.  The  dispassionate  and  astute 
politician,  the  laborious  scholar,  the  subtle  and  skillful 
polemic,  the  fiery  enthusiast,  are  none  of  them  rejected, 
but  all  of  them  assigned  to  a  work  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive capacities.  IMen  as  dissimilar  as  Bellamiine  and 
Ignatius  were  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  were 
even  within  the  same  fraternity.  This  custom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  often  attributed  to  a  profound  policy. 
But  wliatever  sagacity  it  may  indicate,  it  is  probably  due 
less  to  the  calculations  of  a  far-sighted  policy,  than  to 
an  habitual  principle,  or  way  of  thinldng  in  religion, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  genius  of  Catholicism.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that  men  of  the  type  of  Wesley, 
who,  among  Protestants,  have  been  forced  to  become 
the  founders  of  distinct  religious  bodies,  would  hare 
found  within  the  Catholic  Church,  had  they  been  bom 
there,  li03i)itable  treatment  and  congenial  employment. 
The  host  that  was  marehalled  under  the  command  of 
the  Pope,  for  the  defense  of  Catholicism,  was  like  an 
army  that  includes  Ught-armed  skirmishers  and  heavy- 
armed  iirtillerj^men,  swift  cavalry,  and  spies  who  can  pen 
etrate  the  camp  and  pry  into  the  counsels  of  the  enemy. 

7.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Southern  Europe  there 
was  manifested  a  more  rooted  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  than  existed  among  the  nations  which 
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■doptcd  the  Reformation.  In  Germany,  the  common 
people  gladly  heard  the  teaching  of  Luther.  Protes- 
tantism there  lisul  ranch  of  the  character  of  a  national 
movement.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  it  was  mainly  the  let- 
tered class  that  received  the  new  doctrine.  Below  a 
certain  grade  of  culture,  few  were  affected  by  it.  Even 
in  France,  which  had  something  like  a  middle  position 
between  the  two  currents  of  opinion,  it  was  the  intel- 
ligent middle  class,  together  with  scholars  and  nobles, 
that  furnished  to  Protestantism  its  adlierents.  In  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  new  doctrine  did  not  reach  down  to  the 
springs  of  natiunal  life.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that 
iu  these  nations  which  remained  Catholic,  so  many  who 
went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  evangelical  doctrine  substan- 
tiallj'  as  it  w:is  held  by  the  Protestants,  were  not  im- 
pelled to  cast  off  the  polity  or  worship  of  the  old 
Church.  This  circnmstance  is  far  from  being  wholly 
due  to  timidity.  The  outward  forms  of  Protestjintism 
were  less  necessary,  less  congenial  to  them  ;  the  outward 
forma  of  Catholicism  were  leas  obnoxious.  Even  in 
France,  this  same  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  circle 
that  early  gathered  about  Lef^vre  and  Bri^onnet,  and 
especially  in  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  the  inwardness  of  piety,  as  fostered  by  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  were  grateful  to  them  ;  but  they 
were  not  moved  to  renounce  tlie  government  or  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
the  Protestant  body. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  contemplated,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Protestantism,  after 
its  first  great  \nctories  were  won,  halted  in  its  course  and 
was  at  length  shut  up  within  fixed  boundaries. 

But  the  Catholic  party  were  destined  to  suffer  from 
internal  discord.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ignatius,  who  were  semi-Pelagian  in  their  th»- 
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ol<^,  became  involved  in  a  hot  strife  with  the  DominicauB, 
who  in  common  with  their  master,  Aquinas,  were  nearer 
to  Augustine  in  their  view  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  free- 
will. The  theological  conEict  that  was  thus  kindled,  was 
of  long  continuance,  and  brought  serious  disasters  upon 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  in  its  ultimate  effect,  upon  the 
Jesuit  order.  This  was  one  of  a  number  of  adverse  in- 
fluences which  conspired  finally  to  paralyze  the  Cathdic 
Reaction,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  theooanter-refo 
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tax     BTRUGQLE    OF     PBOTKSTANTISM     CN    THB    SHVEM 
TEENTH     CENTUBY. 

The  Catholic  Reaction,  of  -which  the  Pope  was  the 
Bpiritual,  and  Pliilip  II.  the  secular  chief,  experienced  a 
terrible  reverse  in  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  failure  of  that  gigantic  project  for  the  conqiiest  of 
England.  The  estalilishment  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne 
of  France  was  a  still  more  discouraging  blow.  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  efforts  which  had  for  their  end  the  political 
predominance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  struggle  of  Protestantism  con- 
tinues through  the  greater  part  of  tlie  seyenteenth  cen- 
tury. Gradually  the  Catholic  Reaction  expended  its 
force,  and  political  motives  and  ideas  subordinated  the 
impulses  of  fanaticism. 

The  principal  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  thirty 
years'  war ;  the  English  revolutions ;  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIV.  The  reign 
of  Lotlis  XIV.  falls  principally  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Beventecnth  century,  or  the  period  following  the  great 
European  settlement,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Yet  some 
notice  of  this  reign  is  requisite  for  a  full  view  of  the 
conflict  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.' 

Charles  V.  had  found  himself  deceived  in  his  political 

-  H&UMr,  Gttehiehle  da  Ztitahtn  d.  R^ormntion  (1868).  Voa  Raujncr, 
OucHchte  Ewopnt  ttil  d.  Emir  d.  15.  Jakr.,  vol.  lii.  Laurent,  Lrt  KatvmoU 
%U*,  1. 1,  ch.  ir.  lUnke,  GtKhichte  7afiew(»iiw (3d  ed.,  1B7S  Cirljrle,  Bitont 
^fFrtdtrie  II.,  vol.  i.,  b.  ill.,  chapa.  xi*.,  mri 
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calculations,  >uid  luiffled  by  the  moral  force  of  the  Prot- 
estiuit  faith  in  Germany.  His  final  defeat  in  the  attempt 
to  subjugate!  the  Protestants  left  the  Empire  weak.  It 
is  Dot  true  that  Germany  lost  its  pohtical  unity  through 
the  Refonmitiun,  for  this  imity  was  practically  gone 
before :  rather  is  it  true  that  then  it  sacrificed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  its  unity  and  of  placing  it  on  an  eiv 
duiing  foundation.  The  Reformation  in  Germany,  moro 
than  in  any  other  coimtrj',  emanated  not  from  statesmen 
and  rulers,  but  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  was 
hindered  from  being  universal  by  the  obstacles  cast  in  its 
way  and  by  its  own  internal  diii-isions. 

The  Peace  of  Augsbui^,  unsatisfactory  as  its  provis- 
ions were  to  both  parties,  efifected  its  end  as  long  as 
the  emperors  were  impartial  in  their  administration. 
This  was  true  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  accession  was 
resisted  by  Paid  IV.,  the  enemy  of  his  House  ;  and  it 
was  true  especially  of  Maximili;ui  II.,  who  was  himself 
strongly  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions,  and  was  openly 
charged  with  heresy  by  Catholic  zealots.  Under  his 
tolerant  sway.  Protestantism  spread  over  Austria,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rural  and  secluded  valleys  of  the 
Tyrol.  Cluiries  V.  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  wish  to  hand  down  the  imperial  crown  to  his  son 
Philip.  Philip,  in  his  fanatical  exertions  against  Protes- 
tantism, did  not  receive  countenance  or  support  from  the 
Austrian  branch  of  his  family.  The  cruelties  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
were  condemned  and  deplored  by  the  Emperor.  Philip 
was  so  afraid  that  Maximilian  himself  would  join  the 
Protestants,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  dissuade  him, 
by  the  most  pressing  exhortations,  from  taking  such  a 
step.  While  the  contest  was  raging  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  between  the  Huguenots  and  their  enemies  in  France 
the  Lutherans  of  Germany  remained  for  the  most  pan 
neutnd.     Tlieir  hostility  to  Calvinism  had  much  to  da 
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in  (ietcrmiTiiiig  their  position.  Tliey  were  warned  by 
William  of  Orange  nnd  other  Protestants  abroad,  that 
the  cause  was  one,  and  that  if  Catljolic  fanaticism 
were  not  checked,  Germany  would  be  the  next  victim. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  Maximilian's  reign,  which  was 
from  1564  to  loTti,  the  Jesuits  came  in,  and  disturbances 
arose.  Rudolph  II.,  his  succesaor,  had  been  brought 
up  in  Spiiin,  ;ind  wsia  under  the  influence  of  tliis  Order. 
The  same  spirit  characterized  Matthias,  who  followed 
next.  In  consequence  of  the  incompetence  of  Rudolph, 
the  government  of  Austria  and  Hungary  li;ul,  during  liis 
life,  been  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Matthias,  and  he 
in  turn  gave  way,  in  like  manner,  to  his  cousin  Arch- 
ilulv-eFcrdinand,  ofStyria,  a  bigoted  Catholic  (1619-37). 
Ferdinand  and  Maximihau,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  were  the 
devoted  champions  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  Matthias 
hiid  been  cotnpeHed  to  grant  a  letter  patent  to  the 
Bohemians,  which  gave  them  full  religious  toleration 
and  e([uiil  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Violations  of  the 
Religious  Peace  in  Germany  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics 
were  frequent.  Bishops  and  Catholic  cities  drove  out 
their  Protestant  subjects  and  abolished  Protestant  wor- 
sliip.  The  indignation  of  the  Protestants  throughout 
Germany  was  excited  by  the  treatment  of  the  free  city 
of  Donauwiirth,  which  was  exclusively  Protestant,  and 
refused  to  allow  processions  from  a  Catholic  convent, 
these  being  inconsistent  with  a  former  agreement.  The 
city  was  phiced  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bavarian  Duke  marched  against  it  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  excluded  Protestant  worship,  and  incorporated  the 
town  ^vith  his  own  territories  (1607).  Complaints  were 
made  on  the  Catholic  aide  of  infractions  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Proviso,  which  ordained  that  benefices  should  be 
vacated  by  incumbents  who  should  embrace  Protestant- 
ism. The  Protestants  had  permitted  the  Emperor,  in 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  on  hia  own  authority,  to  affirm 
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the  Proviso,  which  they  themselves  at  the  saine  tima 
finnly  refused  to  adopt ;  just  aa  the  imperial  declaration 
for  the  protraction  of  Protestant  coniimiiiitins  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Catholic  prelates,  hud  been  permitted  by 
tlie  otlicr  party.  Protestant  princos  had  given  to  bene- 
Goce  lying  near  them,  which  had  already  been  gained  to 
the  Reformation,  bishops  or  administrators  from  their 
own  kinsmen  ;  and  at  the  diets  they  urged  the  complete 
aboUshment  of  all  such  restrictions  upon  religious  free- 
dom.' But  the  Proviso  was  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  went  over  to  Protestant- 
ism iu  1582.  The  outr.ige  perpetrated  against  Donau- 
worth  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
(1608),  a  League  into  which,  however,  all  the  Protes- 
tant States  did  not  enter,  and  which  from  the  beginning 
was  weakly  organized.  But  the  Catholic  League,  which 
was  formed  to  oppose  it,  under  the  leadership  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  was  firmly  cemented  and  full  of 
enei^.  On  the  Protestant  side,  in  addition  to  other 
sources  of  discord,  the  hostiUty  of  the  strict  Lutherans 
to  the  Calvinists  was  a  continual  and  fruitful  cause  of 
division.  The  Bohemians  revolted  against  Ferdinand 
IL  in  1G18,  when  their  religious  liberties  were  violated, 
and  "  according  to  the  good  old  Bohemian  custom,"  as 
one  of  the  nobles  expressed  it,  flung  two  of  the  imperial 
covmcilors  out  of  the  wndow.  When,  shortly  after,  on 
the  death  of  Matthias,  Ferdinand  became  his  successor, 
ths  Bohemians  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
king,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  Frederic  V^ 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  son-in-law  of  James  I. 
of  England.  Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  early  taken  a  vow  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  do- 
minions, which  he  had  kept,  up  to  the  measure  of  hia 


I  Gieseler,  iv.  i.  I,  $  11.  Upon  th«  history  and  interpretation  of  the  Eccl«aia> 
deal  Kea«r%-a(ion,  see  Ranke,  DtuUcht  OtxIiicHe,  r.  265,  274  tetf.  ( Werkt,  rt! 
r  wq.),  Gieaeler,  IV.  i.  1,  {  9  and  n.  40. 
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ability,  threw  himself,  as  much  from  necessity  as  from 
choice,  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  League.  He  mani- 
'  fested  his  ardor  in  the  Catholic  cause  by  an  assiduous 
attention  to  reUgious  services.  For  example,  he  took 
part  in  a  procession  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain, 
emulating  thus  the  zeal  which  the  Emperor  Julian  dis- 
played iu  celebrating  the  rites  of  heathenism.  Thus  the 
Austriiui  unpcrial  house  took  up  the  work  which  h;ui 
bt-en  laid  down  by  Charles  V.,  of  defending  and  propa- 
gating Catholicism,  in  alliance  with  the  Church.  Tlie 
Catholic  Reaction,  which  had  found  a  representative  in 
Phihp  II.,  found  another  leader  in  the  Emperor  ;  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family  were  more 
united  in  religious  sympathies.  The  Elector,  Frederic, 
with  his  obtrusive  Calvinism,  and  with  a  court  whose 
customs  and  manners  were  not  congenial  with  Bohemian 
feeling  —  receiving  little  support,  moreover,  from  the 
Protestant  princes  or  from  England  —  suffered  a  com- 
plete defeat.  Lutheran  prejudices  and  the  fear  of  coun- 
tenancing rebeUion  and  the  revolutionary  spirit,  deprived 
him  of  his  natural  allies.  The  result  was  that  Bohemia 
was  abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.  In  the  frightful  perse- 
cution which  had  for  its  object  the  eradication  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  in  the  protracted  wars  that  ensued  upon 
it,  the  population  was  reduced  from  about  four  milhons 
to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  !  It  waa 
only  when  the  Palatinate  was  conquered  iuid  devas- 
tated ;  1  when  the  electoral  rank  was  transferred  to  the 
jDuke  of  Bavaria,  and  with  it  the  territories  of  Frederic, 
except  what  was  given  to  Spain  ;  and  when  the  enter- 
prise of  banishing  Protestantism  was  actively  undertaken 
by  the  combined  agency  of  the  troops  of  the  League  and 
of  Jesuit  priests,  that  tJie  Protestant  {>owers  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  fugitive  Elector.  In  1625,  England, 
Holland,  and  Denmark  entered  inco  an  alliance  for  hif 

■  Tbe  Heidelberg  Library  wu  carred  off  to  Bom*. 
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restoration.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  defeated, 
and  the  Danish  intervention  failed.  By  robbing  Fred- 
eric of  the  electoral  dignity  and  conferring  it  on  iht ' 
Bavarian  Duke,  a  majority  in  the  electoiul  body  vraa 
iicquired  by  the  Catholics.  But  the  jwwr-r  and  station 
which  the  Duke  gained,  separated,  in  important  partio- 
ulars,  his  intcrcsta  from  those  of  Ferdinand.  It  wm 
through  the  aid  of  Wallenstein  and  his  cousummate 
ability  in  collecting  aud  oiganizing.  as  well  as  leading 
an  army,  that  Ferdinand  was  able  to  emancipate  binuetf 
fmm  the  virtual  control  of  Maximilian  and  tiie  Tycaffue.' 

O 

Wallenstein  was  a  Bohemian  noble,  proud,  able,  and 
swayed  by  dreams  of  ambition  ;  unscrupulous  in  respect 
to  the  meims  which  might  be  required  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  daring  schemes.  He  had  rendered  valuable  mili- 
tary services  to  Ferdinand ;  and,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  Bohemian  revolt,  had  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the 
purchase  of  confiscated  property.  He  offered  to  raise 
an  army  and  to  sustain  it.  He  made  it  support  itself  by 
pillage.  It  was  a  period  of  transition  in  the  method  of 
prosecuting  war,  when  the  old  system  of  feudal  militia 
had  passed  away,  and  the  modern  system  of  nationi 
forces  or  standing  armies  had  not  arisen.  Annies  we; 
made  up  of  hireUngs  of  all  nations,  who  prosecuted  war 
as  a  trade  wherever  the  richest  booty  was  to  be  gained  ; 
considering  indiscriminate  robbery  a  legitimate  incident 
of  warfiu-e.  The  ineffable  miseries  of  the  protnicted 
struggle  in  Germany  were  due,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
to  this  composition  of  the  armies.  Bands  of  organized 
plunderers,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  let  loose  upon 
an  unprotected  population,  captured  cities  being  given 
up  to  the  unbridled  passions  of  a  fierce  and  lawless 
soldiery.  The  unarmed  people  dreaded  their  friends 
lardly  less  than  their  foes.     The  good  behavior  of    the 
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>  lUnkc,  Gtschkhlt  WalUntUint  (Zi  cd.,  1878).  This  biography,  u  might  ba 
wpectcd,  is  liiglily  instructive  :>n  the  whole  (ubject  of  Uie  thirty  yetrt'  war. 


THE  EDICT   OF  RESTITUTION. 

Swedes  w!is  a  marvel  to  the  inhabitants  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact ;  and  even  the  Swedes,  after  the  death 
of  their  great  leader,  sunk  down  towards  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  combatants  in  this  frightful  conflict.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Germany,  traversed  and  tramj)led  for  a 
whole  generation  by  these  hosts  of  marauders,  was  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert ;  that  it  endured  calamities 
from  which  it  has  never  entirely  recovered. 

Victory  attended  the  arms  of  Wallenstein  and  of 
Tilly,  the  General  of  the  League.  Brunswick  and  Han- 
over, Silesia,  Scldeswig  and  Holstein,  fell  into  their 
power.  The  dukus  of  Mecklenburg  were  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  iuid  their  territory  given,  as  a  re- 
ward, to  Wallenstein  (1627).  He  was  anxious  to  reduce 
the  German  towiis  ou  the  Baltic.  But  Stralsund  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  which  he  coidd  not  overcome,  al- 
though he  vowed  that  he  would  have  the  town  if  it 
were  bound  to  the  sky  by  chains  of  adamant.  His  am- 
bitious schemes  were  quite  independent  of  the  schemes 
of  the  League,  which  could  not  count  upon  his  support. 
Such  was  their  jealousy  and  animosity  towards  the  com- 
mander who  had  made  Ferdinand  free  from  their  dicta- 
tion, that  they  induced  him  to  remove  Wallenstein  from 
his  command.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  they  had 
moved  the  Emperor  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  equally 
dangerous  to  his  cause,  and  one  that  put  far  distant  the 
hopes  of  peace.  Tliis  was  the  famous  Edict  of  Restitution 
(1629),  which  declared  that  the  Protestant  States,  after 
tlie  Treaty  of  Piissau,  had  no  right  to  appropriate  the 
ecclesiastiwil  benefices  w*ich  were  under  their  lordship, 
and  that  every  act  of  secularization  of  this  nature  was 
nul!  ;  that  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  which  liad 
become  Protestant  since  tluit  Treaty,  must  be  surren- 
dered ;  that  tlie  Declaration  of  Ferdinand  L,  giving  liberty 
to  the  Protestant  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  princes,  was 
Invalid,  and  that  such  subjects  might  be  forced  to  become 
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Catfaolica,  or  expelled  from  their  homes.  That  ii 
parts  of  the  Religious  Peace  that  were  odious  to  the 
Protestants  were  to  be  enforced,  according  to  the  strict- 
est construction,  while  the  parts  obnoxious  to  the  Catho- 
lics were  to  be  abrogated.  Moreover,  the  Edict  ordained 
that  the  Religious  Peace  should  not  avail  for  the  profH 
tion  of  Calvinists,  Zwinglians,  or  any  other  dissenton, 
save  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
changes  that  had  taken  place  since  the  Passau  Treaty 
were  of  such  a  character,  that  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
would  have  brought  a  sweeping  and  violent  revolution 
in  the  Protestant  communities.  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  less  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  extinction  of 
Protestantism.  The  most  lukewarm  of  the  Princes, 
including  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
were  roused  by  this  measure  to  a  sense  of  the  common 
danger.  Thus  the  Edict  of  Restitution  and  the  removal 
of  Wallenstein  from  Ids  command,  the  two  measures 
dictated  by  the  League,  aided  the  Protestant  cause  ;  the 
first  by  awakening  and  combming  its  supporters,  and 
the  second  by  weakening  the  military  strength  of  their 
adversaries.  Wallenstein  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  Leagne 
and  to  the  ambition  of  MaximiUan. 

In  the  second  act  of  this  long  drama,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  of  Sweden,  is  the  hero.  It  had  been  his  aim  in 
a  conflict  of  eighteen  years,  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  to  control  the  Baltic  Sea.  Not  only  was  this 
poUtical  aim  imperiled  by  the  imperial  conquests,  but 
they  involved  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  reaction  in  Sweden 
itaelf.  Besides  this  motive,  the  Swedish  King  was  im- 
pelled to  intervene  by  a  genuine  attachment  to  Protes- 
timtism,  such  as  lind  inspired  German  princes,  like  Fred- 
eric of  Saxony,  and  PliiUp  of  Hesse,  in  the  first  age  of 
Die  Reformation.  He  was  not  a  crusader,  who  sought 
to  exterminate  the  opjnwing  faith.  Rather  did  he  wish 
botli  religious  jiarties  to  I'espect  each  others'  rights,  and 
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dwell  in  amity.  His  interposition,  fall  of  peril  to  him- 
aelf,  was  regarded  by  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  with 
jealousy  and  rejmgnance.  It  was  not  until  the  barbaroua 
Back  and  burning  of  Magdeburg  by  the  savage  troops  of 
Tilly  (1631),  that  the  neutral  party  was  forced  to  side 
with  Sweden.  The  victory  of  Gustavus  over  Tilly,  and 
the  triumphant  advance  of  the  Swedes  into  the  South 
of  Germany,  prostrated  the  power  of  the  League.  We 
find  that  Gustsivus  was  regarded  with  suspicion  bj'  the 
princes  but  with  cordiality  by  the  German  cities.  Whether 
his  plan  of  peace,  which  embraced  the  repeal  of  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  the  toleration  everywhere  of  both 
religions,  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  his 
territories  and  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jesuits,  contemplated  his  own  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  King  of  Rome,  must  remain  uncertain.  No 
altemativewaa  left  to  Ferdinand  but  to  call  back  Wallen- 
stein  from  his  estntcs,  and  give  him  absolute  powers  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  —  powers  which  made  him  inde- 
pendent of  all  control,  and  exempt  from  liability  to 
another  removal.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  was  a 
great  defeat  of  Wallenstein,  and  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
Swedes  ;  but  it  cost  them  the  life  of  their  king. 

In  the  new  phase  which  the  war  assumed  after  the 
fall  of  Gustavus,  the  influence  of  Richelieu  becomes  more 
and  more  predominant.  The  policy  of  the  Cardinal  waa 
to  attain  the  end,  which  French  pohtics  had  so  long  pur- 
sued, of  breaking  down  the  power  of  Hapsburg,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  profiting  by  the  intestine  conflict  in 
Germany,  by  extending  the  French  frontier  on  the  East. 

The  ground  on  which  Richelieu  vindicated  himself  for 
lending  aid  to  Protestants,  was,  that  the  war  was  not  a 
religious,  but  a  political  one.  It  was  the  old  contest  of 
France  against  the  ambitious  eflfort  of  the  house  of  Hppa- 
ourg,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  other  nations,  and 
build  up  a  universal  monarchy.    This  imputation  was  in 
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dignantlv  donicd  ;  nor  is  WPT^^nn  to  fliiuk  tliiit  such  « 
di'sign  was  seriouslv  cnlertaiiitHi  by  tlic  Emperor  jind  hi* 
partisunn.  Yet  a  complete  success  in  their  mixed  political 
and  religious  ontorjiriso,  woidd  have  given  them  a  dsuiger- 
OU8  proponderaiioe.  In  tlie  warfare  of  Philip  II.  against 
Prot<'8tsinti8ra,  the  supremacy  of  Spain  and  the  triamph 
of  the  (''!itliiili<-:  («H8»'  were  linked  together  in  his  mii.d. 
Kichelieu,  in  turn,  waa  charged  with  cherishing  an  equal 
ambition  in  behalf  of  Fnn)ce.  Tlie  accusation  had  so 
much  of  truth.  th;»t  he,  doubtless,  aimed  to  raise  hif» 
country  to  the  leading  place  among  the  Eumpean  nations. 
Holland  helped  the  anti-Austrian  league  by  carrying  on 
its  own  contest  against  the  troops  of  Spain,  but  was 
deterred  from  entering  further  into  the  war  by  appre- 
hensions in  reference  to  France,  and  the  conseqnences 
that  would  follow  the  augmentation  of  French  power. 
Richeheu  had  refniined  from  engaging  in  the  German 
war,  until  the  quelling  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  capture 
of  Rochelle  left  his  hands  free.  In  return  for  the  sub- 
sidies which  he  furnished  Gustavus,  he  had  been  able  to 
gain  from  the  wary  monarcli  no  share  in  the  control  of 
the  war,  but  only  the  pledge  that  no  attack  should  be 
made  upon  the  Catholic  n-hgion  as  such.  Oxenstiem, 
the  Swedish  Chancellor,  on  whom  the  principal  conduct 
of  affairs  now  devolved,  was  careful  to  retain  for  the 
Swedes  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war,  whicli  was  done 
in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty  of  1633,  when  France  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  States. 
Wallenstein  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  dread  to 
his  imperial  master,  sis  well  as  to  the  League.  The  com- 
n^ander,  whom  it  was  now  impossible  either  to  remove  or 
to  control,  was  plotting  to  arrange  for  a  peace,  in  whicl 
he  should  settle  with  France  and  Sweden,  satisfy  the  Prot- 
estants, and  probably  reserve  Bohemia,  as  a  reward  for 
himself.  He  had  sounded  his  officers,  and  confided  is 
their  fidelity  to  their  leader.     The  murder  of  Wallensteii 
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(1634)  waa  the  means  chosen  to  punish  his  treason,  and 
avert  the  threatened  danger. 

The  imperial  victory  in  tlie  battle  of  Nordluigen,  in 
1634,  had  the  effect  to  give  to  Richelieu  the  predominance 
whicli  he  had  long  aspired  after.  The  Swedish  force  waa 
broken.  The  aid  of  France  had  now  become  a  necessity. 
France  and  Sweden  were  thenceforward  to  have  an  equal 
part  in  the  management  of  the  war.  Brandenbm-g  and 
Saxony,  to  whom  the  connection  with  Sweden  had  always 
been  repugnant,  made  for  themselves  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  abrogated.  The  treaty 
between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor  was  concluded  at 
Prague,  in  1635.  That  the  Elector  should  enter  into 
this  disgi-aceful  arrangement  was  owing,  in  part,  t('  his 
jealousy  of  Sweden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  bigoted  hostility 
to  Calvinism,  that  prevailed  in  his  court.  Richelieu's 
desire  to  build  up  a  French  party  among  the  Germans 
seemed  to  be  accomplished,  when  Bernard,  of  Weimar, 
their  foremost  general,  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  France. 
Yet  Bernard  could  not  be  rehed  on  to  consent  to  a  per- 
manent cession  of  territory  to  that  country :  in  his  tes- 
tament, he  expressly  declared  against  it.  The  death  of 
Bernard  in  1639  placed  the  Cardinal  at  the  goal  of  all  his 
effoi-ts ;  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  the  armies  came  under  the  lead 
of  French  officers.  Tlie  character  of  the  war  had  entirely 
changed.  Protestant  states  were  fighting  on  the  imperial 
side,  and  paying  a  heavy  pric«  for  tlieir  desertion  of  their 
former  allies.  Eight  more  years  of  war  were  required  to 
bring  tlie  Court  of  Vienna  to  consent  to  a  full  amnesty 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  religious  peace,  involving  the 
surrender  of  the  Edict  of  Restitutio!  ;  measures  which 
were  indispensable  to  the  termination  of  the  weary  con- 
flict. An  acquiescence  in  these  necessary  terms  of  peace 
was  at  last  wrung  from  the  Emperor  by  his  militaiy 
reverses. 
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Tlw  cnidtips  inflicted  »lnrinj»  tliis  wjvr,  especially  during 
tlie  li«t  years  of  it,  ujK)n  tho  di>fiii8olea3  people,  are  inde- 
Bcribuble.  The  po|>ulation  of  Germany  is  said  to  hav« 
diminished  in  thirty  years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 
The  jKipnliition  of  Augsburg  was  reduced  from  eighty 
thousand  to  eighteen  tliousand.  Of  the  four  hundred 
thoumuid  iiihabitiuits  of  Wiirtemburg  as  late  as  1G41, 
only  forty-tight  thousand  were  left.  Cities,  villago, 
castles,  and  houses  innumerable  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  bare  statistics  of  the  destruction  of  life  and 
pixjperty  are  appalling. 

The  Pejice  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  confirmed  the  Elccle- 
siaatical  Reservation — fLxing.  however,  1624  as  the  normal 
year,  to  decide  which  faith  should  possess  ecclesiastical 
properties.  It  motiilied  the  jti*  reformandi,  according  to 
which  the  religion  of  each  state  was  to  be  determined  by 
that  of  the  prince ;  and  in  this  matter,  also,  1624  was 
made  the  normal  year.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  might 
be  the  faith  of  the  prince,  the  religion  of  each  state  was 
to  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  according  to  its  position  at 
that  date.  As  tc  their  share  in  the  imperial  administration, 
the  two  religions  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  substantial 
equality.  Religious  freedom  and  civil  equality  were  also 
extended  to  the  Calvinists ;  only  these  three  forma  of 
religion  were  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Empire.  But  the 
Empire  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  the  giving  of  the 
power  to  decide,  instead  of  advising,  in  all  matters  of 
peace,  war,  taxation,  and  the  like,  to  the  Diet,  and  by  the 
allowance  granted  to  members  of  the  Diet  to  contract  al- 
liances with  one  another  and  with  foreign  powers,  pro- 
vided no  prejudice  should  come  thereby  to  the  Empire  or 
the  Emperor.  The  independence  of  Holland  and  of 
Switzerland  was  formally  acknowledged.  Sweden  ob- 
tained the  territory  about  the  Baltic,  which  Gastavus  had 
wanted,  in  addition  to  other  important  places  about  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  the  Weser,  anc 
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the  Elbe ;  in  consequence  of  which  cession  Sweden,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Gennan  Diet.  Among  the  ac- 
quisitions of  France  were  the  three  bishoprics,  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Alsace  ;  France  thus  gaining  access  to  the  Rhine.  Both 
Sweden  and  France,  by  becoming  guarantees  of  the  peace, 
obtained  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany.  So  great  was  the  penalty  paid  for  civil 
discord. 


England,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  de 
Bcended  from  the  lofty  position  which  it  had  held  among 
the  European  states,  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestantism. 
Jamea  I.  (1603-162."))  brought  to  the  throne  the  highest 
notions  of  kingly  authority,  and  in  connection  with  them, 
a  cordial  hatred  of  Presbyterianism,  which  his  experiences 
in  Scotland  led  him  to  regard  as  a  natural  ally  of  popular 
government.  He  expressed  his  conviction  in  the  maxim, 
"  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  contrast  between  obsequious 
prelates  on  their  knees  before  him,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk  who  pulled  his  sleeve  as  they  administered  their 
blunt  rebukes,  delighted  his  soul.  He  found  himself  not 
only  delivered  from  his  tormentors,  but  an  object  of  adula- 
tion. He  had  once  said  of  the  "  neighbor  Kirk  in  Eng- 
land "  that  "it  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English;"'  but 
he  was  cured  of  this  aversion,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained.  During  the  reign  of  James,  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Puritans  was  widene<l, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  two  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  fonner.  The  episcopal  polity  which  had  been  regarded, 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  among  various  admissible 
forms  of  Church  government,  came  to  be  more  and  more 
considered  a  divine  ordinance,  and  indispensable  to  the 
constitution  of  a  Church ;  so  that,  as  Macaulay  expressea 
it,  a  Church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of  the 

>  Caldenrood,  ▼.  105,  106,  Burton,  vi.  831 
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Trinity  or  tht-  Incarniition,  as  witTmnt  bishops.  The 
other  diange  was  the  spreail  in  the  Anglicaw  body,  of  th«^ 
Arminian  theology,  which  introtiuwd  a  doctrinal  differ- 
ence that  had  not  exisU-d  Wfnre,  between  tlie  established 
Church  and  the  Puritans.'  As  the  common  enemy,  which 
Anglican  and  Puritan  combined  to  oppose,  became  leaa 
formidable,  since  the  gri-at  majority  of  the  nation  were 
aow  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  two  Protestant 
parties  were  less  restrained  from  mutual  contention,  and 
were  led  by  the  very  influence  of  their  conflict  with  one 
another  to  sliarpen  their  characteristic  points  of  difference. 
James  lost  no  time  in  evincing  his  hostility  to  the  Puri- 
tans. On  his  way  to  London,  the  Millenary  petition, 
■igned  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers,  who  asked  for  the 
abolisliment  of  usages  most  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans, 
was  not  only  received  with  no  favor,  but  ten  of  those 
who  had  presented  the  petition  were  actually  imprisoned 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  ground  that  their  act  tended 
to  sedition  and  treason.  The  petitioners  were  not  Separ 
ratists ;  they  made  no  objection  to  episcopacy.  They 
complained  of  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  like  abuses, 
and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  sm-plice,  and  a 
few  other  ceremonial  peculiarities.'  The  opportunity  was 
presented  for  a  scheme  of  Comprehension,  which,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  had  the  most  important  conse- 
quences ;  but  that  opportunity  was  not  embraced.  In  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  where  a  few  Puritan  divines 
met  the  bishops,   the   King    treated    the  former   with 

i  Jamej  sent  delegates  to  the  S}'no4  of  Dort,  who  nude  to  him  full  reports  of  ila 
proceedings.  Some  of  them  he  rewarded  with  promotion  in  the  Church.  Mn, 
Hutchinson,  writing  of  the  interval  between  IG.19  and  1S41,  in  the  next  rvign, 
itys  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination:  "  At  that  time  this  great  doctrine  grew 
mac:  out  of  fashion  with  the  predates,  but  was  generalir  embraced  by  all  relig- 
ious and  holy  persons  in  the  land."  Li/e  of  Col,  [fulchintim,  p.  66  (Bohn'f 
td.).  Tlie  admirable  picture  of  Puritan  character  presented  ic  this  memoir  ii 
marred  only  by  the  writer's  strong  prejudice  against  Cromwell.  The  literatim 
DO  the  history  of  Arminianism  in  the  English  Church  is  given  by  Cunningiiaa 
*■*«  Rtformtrt  ami  the  ThttAogy  qfthe  S^ormation,  p.  168  seq. 

*  Hallam,  ch.  ri.  (p.  ITS). 
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onfairiKiss  and  insolence.  He  plumed  himself  on  the  the- 
ological loarning  and  acumen  wliicli  be  fancied  himself  to 
possess,  and  which  formed  one  of  hia  titles  to  the  distinc- 
tion, which  liis  flatterers  gave  him,  of  being  the  Solomon 
of  his  ago.  The  praises  lavished  on  him  !jy  the  bishops, 
— one  of  whom  declared  that  he  undoubtedly  spoke;  by  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  in  connection  -with 
their  extravagant  theory  of  royal  autliority,  and  of  the 
submission  owed  by  the  subject,  filled  him  with  delight. 
This  Conference  had  one  valuable  result.  Dr.  Eej-nolda, 
one  of  the  Puritan  representatives,  and  perhaps  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  kingdom,  recommended  that  a  new  or 
revised  version  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  prepared  ;  and 
this  suggestion  James,  who  complained  of  certain  mar- 
ginal observations  in  "  the  Geneva  Bible,"  which  were 
unfavorable  to  the  sacredness  of  royalty,  cauglit  up  and 
caused  to  be  carried  out.*  The  desire  of  the  clergy  to 
enhance  their  own  authority  by  exalting  that  of  the 
crown,  appears  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bancroft,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  encountered  the  resist- 
ance of  Coke,  the  great  champion  of  the  common  law. 
As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  politics  of  James 
were  not  destitute  of  spirit ;  but  the  timidity  of  the  King, 
joined  wth  his  desire  to  marry  his  son  to  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, prevented  him  from  efficiently  supporting  his  son-in- 
law,  tlie  Elector  Palatine,  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  moved  him  basely  to  sacrifice  Rtdeigh  to 
he  vengeance  of  Spain.  His  want  of  common  sense  wa» 
■anifested  in  his  attempt  to  impose  episcopacy  upon  the 
Scottish  Church.  His  arbitrary  principles  of  government, 
which  he  had  not  prudence  enough  to  prevent  him  from 

•  Tl>c  namplon  Court  Coofcrenee  it  interesting  and  important,  as  presenting 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  ptrtics  and  of  llic  sovereign.  Moet 
of  tb«  accounts  of  it  are  derived  from  Dr.  Elarlow's  report,  wbo  was  on  tha 
•nti-Puritan  side.  See  Fuller,  Chirfh  Uis'ory,  v.  260:  Ncal,  p.  ii.,  ch.  i. ;  Card- 
well,  UiMory  nf  Cim/trencts,  p.  121 ;  Burton,  fTulory  nf  Scnihml,  vi.  218  aaq. 
Hallam  (Cofut.  HUt ,  ch.  vi.)  bu  ^indid  and  just  temarki  on  the  behavior  d 
Iw  king  and  of  the  bishops. 
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Af  into  an  abauhito^  obb.     ^IHmwgfc 

he   1]  iinwllliml  0x117  with,  wiut  nucf  b*  i 

Sjonuinizmg  psrirr  in  the  Kngtah  Qnn^.  or  Ae  partj 

vbuA  stood  at  die  Sutbeofc  uaiina  fenm  P-oritiaBnu  aoil 

:  to  the  reiigiaa*  iijiiiwi  of  the  Cfaaxdl.  of  ftiDa. 

GbadM?»tBaaiaBta£  dieP^BtowaBvadllDCbi^     Sow 

b»  ■■■iiii&iii  agiMiiiit  Aom^ani  now  the 

of  tfaefm  would  be  QlegaAy  aoapeadid  I^  the 

which  b)ad  been  made  by  the  aemlingof  an  Ea|^Uhflcetl 


He 


aid  in  the  bkxkade  oC  fUdkdk  C^^i^^ 

Eag  wia  nekag  to  WBOM  fi«m 

bdoeat  bat  narrow-miiuled  and  gnpetaCttioas 

Archhahop  e£  Canterfaniy,  in  KESS;.    To  iiIiimii,  in  re- 

CatboGe  ayitent,  witfaoot  accepting  the 
of  the  Pope,  waa  \m  na^iea*  mrBMirtwi 

I  in  Ma  fiaiy.  On  one  oeoaaioa  he 
dreaoMd  that  he  waa  leooarerted  to  the  Church  of 
Bome.^  It  waa  an  iinfh— uil  dieani,  aiaee  it  related  to 
%  danger  that,  aa  be  donbtieia  felt,  attended  hia  meaa> 
ontv  bnt  which  be  meant  to  escape.  His  impracticable 
dwrfwrter  and  lack  of  tact,  even  James  I.  apcorately  dia- 
Offnnd.  "  The  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Land  back  from 
all  place  of  rule  and  anthoritj,  becaose  I  find  that  he 
bath  a  nwtlfrM  npirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters  are 
well,  but  luvcn  \ft  tfjas  and  change,  and  to  bring  things  to 
a  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own  brain,  whidi 
nay  endanger  the  RtcndfaatnesB  of  that  which 

I  D«rtan,  llUt.  iff  Bcottami,  vl.  S9a 
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good  pass."  Of  Laud's  plans  respecting  the  Scots,  James 
added :  "  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people." ' 
By  means  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  a  species 
of  Protestant  Inquisition,  he  engaged  with  a  vigilant  and 
merciless  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  Puritans.  They  were 
even  prosecuted  for  not  complying  with  new  ceremonies 
which  Laud  himself  had  introduced,  and  for  preaching 
Calvinism  ;  and  they  were  punished  for  declining  to  read 
in  the  churches,  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  which  recommended 
games  and  pastimes,  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
The  Star-Charabar,  and  the  High  Commission,  are  em- 
blems, as  they  were  eiJective  instruments,  of  the  ecclesi' 
astical  and  civil  tyranny  to  which  the  English  people 
were  subjected.  The  endeavor  to  force  the  English 
Prayer-book  upon  Scotland,  called  out,  in  1638,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots  for  the  de- 
fense of  Presbyterianism.  In  1642,  hostilities  began 
between  tlu>  Long  Parliament  and  the  Iving,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  being  the  abortive  attempt  of  Charles,  in 
violation  of  his  pledges,  to  arrest  Pym  and  his  associates, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  year  ParUament 
oonvoked  the  Westnnnster  Assembly  to  advise  them  in 
the  matter  of  reconstructing  the  Church  of  England.  At 
the  outset,  a  majority  of  its  members  were  not  only  con- 
forming ministers,  but  would  have  been  content  with  a 
moderate  episcopacy.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher,  and  mod- 
erate Presbyterians  of  the  stamp  of  Baxter,  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  they  could 
unite.  A  second  party  which,  if  not  numerous  in  the 
Assembly,  was  growing  in  the  nation,  was  that  of  the 
Independents  who  held  to  the  self-governing  power  of 
the  local  congregation  or  church,  into  the  communion  of 
which  they  would  receive  none  who  did  not  give  proof  of 

I  The  lathority  for  thia  itstement  of  JamM  t*  Bubop  John  Hkckct-    Borta* 
ri.138. 
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spin  Coal  or  regenerated   persona.     Rejecting  tin 
fDiv«-nment  nf  prel&tes  tmd  of  syiKNJa,  they  £avored  rol- 
lately  MHxastiQns  tar  ccnmsel^  and  for  the   prosecatioo, 
m  eoooert,  of  Christian  work.     The  Independents  wen 
daawd  the  liberty  which  they  strore  to  obtain   at  the 
mds  oE  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  rejection  by  them  d 
^■dwne  of  oomprehension,  which  would  hare  united  botl 
■eetkns  of  the  Puritan  party,  has  been  deplored,  even  bj 
"Seai  and  Baxter,  adTocates  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
The  Enistians,   amoog   whom   in    the    Assembly    wen 
Lightfoot  and  Selden,  of  all  the  members  the  most  emi- 
nent for  tbm  learoisg,  were  in  ^vor  of  giving  the  ref- 
lation of  all  ecclemastical  ^airs  to  the  state.     The  infla 
eooe  of  the  Soots,  and  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  them. 
in  order  8uce<^sfnlly  to  witbstand  Charles,  were  power- 
fnl  considerations  with  the  whole  Puritan  body.     Parlia- 
ment adopted  the  Scottish  Covenant,  and  the  Assemhlj 
the   Presbyterian  polity.     But  Parliament   steadily  re- 
fitted to  concede  to  this  system  a  divine  right,  or  to  yield 
ap  its  own  supremacy,  as  a  court  of  ultimate   appeal 
The  Calvinistlc  theory  of  the  Charch,  as  a  distinct  power 
having  till'  pornjilete  right  to  excommuiucate  its  merabere 
or  to  interdict  communion,  was  not  allowed.     It  was  j 
point  which  the  Scottish  influence  was  not  strong  enougl 
to  carry.     The  Confession  and  Catechism,  prepared  b] 
the  Assembly,  were  made  the  Creed  of  the  Church  o 
England,  and  their  "  Directory  "  was  put  forth  by  au 
thiirity  of  Parliament,  for  the   regulation  of  worship,  ii 
the   room  of  the  Prayer-book.     Between  one  and  twi 
thousand  ministers  who  refused  the  new  subscriptions 
were  dejirived  of  their  places.'    The  Presbyterian  system 
Bin.:iar  to  that  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  ap 
peals  might  be  tnken  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tri 
bunals   to  I'ariiament,   was   now  legally  established   i 

t  As  to  the  number  und  character  ot  the  ejected  ministers,  set  Vm^^ 
englUk  NoneatiformUn,  p.  187. 


THE  KDETENDENTS. 

Englanil.  Rut  shortly  after  the  new  regiilationg  were 
pass*' J,  the  Iiulependents,  of  whom  Ci'orawell  was  the 
chief,  attained  to  supreme  power  in  the  state.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Presbyterianism  was  never  fully  es- 
tablished in  more  than  two  counties,  Middlesex  and  Lan- 
cashire. Cromwell  set  up  a  Board  of  '•  Triers "'  *or  the 
examination  and  approval  of  candidates  for  benefices , 
and  without  the  certificate  of  this  Board,  composed  mostly 
of  Independent  divines,  no  pei-son  could  take  an  ecclesi- 
astical ofBce.  Their  certificjito  was  a  substitute  for  insti- 
tution and  induction.  But  the  Puritans,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  power,  interdicted  the 
use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  private  houses  as  well  iis  in 
churches,  and  imit-ated,  but  too  successfully,  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  their  opponents.  Cromwell  himself,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Puritan  leaders  generally,  was  of  a  lib- 
eral and  tolerant  spirit.  The  Independents  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  favorable  to  religious  toleration.  Yet, 
it  was  only  a  few,  at  first,  who  fully  adopted  the  princi- 
ple that  the  magistrate  should  use  no  coercion  whatever 
in  matters  of  religious  belief,  or  the  principle  that  the 
state  should  leave  entirely  to  the  congregations  the  pecu- 
niary support  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty  found,  at  that  day,  some  warm  advocates,  such 
as  Vane,  and  John  Milton,  the  ornament  of  the  Indepen- 
dent party. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the 
religious  conflicts  among  the  Protestants  of  England, 
[n  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  congregation  of  Independents 
escaped  from  persecution  in  England,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  hardship,  and  found  tax 
asylum  in  Holland.  A  portion  of  this  church  of  emi- 
grants, at  Leyden,  having  received  the  benediction  of  their 
pastor,  John  Robinson,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  May- 
Bower,  and  in  December,  1620,  began  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth.    Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  band? 
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of  non-conformists  trom  England,  organized  the  col 
of  Massacbusetts.  The  Plymouth  settlers  were  Sepa 
tista ;  the  Massachusetts  settlers  were  not.  But  as  Rob- 
inson had  predicted,  "  unconformable  Christians  "  of  both 
classes,  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  in  Church  principles, 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  out  of  the  kingdoin^| 
Enghuid,  and  at  fidl  liberty  to  regulate  their  eccle.siasticff 
affairs  for  themselves.  They  adopted  in  common  the  Con- 
gr<^tional  system  of  Church  government.  The  set 
of  Massachusetts  organized  a  State  as  well  as  a  Chur 
They  founded  a  religious  commonwealth  ;  a  community  in 
which  all  political  power  waa  placed  in  the  hands  of  ma^| 
bers  of  the  Church  ;  a  theocratic  State.  They  have  h^BF 
censured  for  the  practice  of  intolerance  towards  opponents 
of  their  creed,  and  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  political 
order.  On  this  point,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  .and  those  of  Plymouth. 
Among  the  latter,  religious  liberty  was  cherished.  I€| 
important  to  remember  that  the  Massachusetts  coldly 
was  not  a  full-blown  commonwealth,  but  a  society  or^ 
ganized  under  a  charter;  at  most,  an  incipient  State. 
What  may  be  safe  and  tolerable  in  a  mature,  fully 
established  political  community,  may  be  unsafe  juid  de- 
structive in  an  infant  society  of  this  character  ;  especially 
in  an  age  of  religious  ferment  and  violent  agitation.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of  Miissacho- 
■etts  and  of  the  other  New  England  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  were  soon  after  formed,  were  ad- 
vocates of  "  liberty  of  conscience."  They  generally  be- 
lieved that  it  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect 
orthodoxy.  Tliey  had  not  advanced  to  the  more  liberal 
doctrine  aa  to  the  rights  of  the  individual,  to  the  more  re- 
stricted notion  of  the  province  of  the  state,  which  Ind^ 
pendents  of  the  school  of  Milton  and  Vane  expressed,  and 
whicli  formed  one  of  the  pecuharities  of  Roger  William"-* 
I  Anong  the  multilude  of  booka  nn  th«  principle!  of  the  (ounJora  of  i 
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Under  the  Protector,  England  once  more  took  the  high 
and  commanding  place  in  Europe,  which  she  bad  lost 
since  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Heavy  blows  were  struck 
at  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Protestants,  wherever  they 
were  oppressed,  found  in  the  English  Ruler  a  defender 
whose  arm  was  lung  enough  to  smite  their  assailants. 

The  English  people,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
(1658),  were  mon;  and  more  impatient  of  the  rule  of 
the  army,  and  yearned  for  their  old  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence  they  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  Charles 
II.  (1G60).  Tlie  fatal  miatiike  was  made  of  requiring 
from  him  no  formal  guaranties  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  restoration  was  effected  by  a  combined 
effort  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.'  Tlie 
Presbyterians  had  stood  aloof  from  the  extreme  meas- 
ures of  the  reigning  party  under  the  commonwealth : 
the  Presbyterian  members  had  been  expelled  from  Par- 
liament before  the  trial  of  the  King.  This  party  had 
warm  hopes,  not  only  from  the  agency  which  they  had 
exerted  in  brining  back  the  King,  but  also  from  his 
promises.  In  tlie  Declaration  from  Breda,  prior  to  his 
return,  Charles  had  declared  that  no  man  should  "  be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  diuerences  of  opinion 
in  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom." He  had  promised  "  a  liberty  to  tender  con- 
Bcicnces  "  and  "  an  mdulgence  "  to  be  secured  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  Worcester  House  Declaration  of 
the  King,  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  more  than  con- 
firmed these  pledges ;  but  they  were  all  to  be  falsified. 

Kngland,  wo  ni«y  refer  to  Palfrey's  learned  and  able  IfUlory  nf  fieia  Fni/hnd, 
vol.  i. ;  to  the  Lecture*  of  Dr.  George  E.  EMU  on  The  Aimi  nml  Purpout  oj 
the.  Ftvmlert  of  ,\fauaehuteU*,  and  Thtir  Trtatmtnt  nf  Intrudert  and  Dit- 
imtientt,  and  to  HiMorical  [)ucamnt*,  by  Leonnr«  Bacon  (1839). 

'  Forster,  Lift  of  Cromwell,  in  the  Stniemm  'f  the  Commnnioeabk,  vols.  ill. 
and  IT.;  T.  Carlyle,  Leiten  nwi  8pt*die$  of  Olietr  Cromierll  (3d  ed.,  1857). 
Besides  the  Fjiglish  historians,  Huirc,  (Clarendon,  Godwin,  Macaulay,  and  the 
otben,  wc  have,  on  this  period,  the  works  of  Guizot,  Biston/  of  Ike  Jinglitk 
BtmtHliun,  and  //u/.  nf  CromwtU,  the  Connumaeatlh,  and  Ik*  HtitonHiom 
'IBM-oTt. 
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The  I'rcabyteriiiaa  found  thcmsolvrs  dewivcd.  Charlea 
W118  liiiiiself  a  good-natured  aeusualist,  secretly  fond  ol 
the  ItomlBh  ChurcU,  to  which  he  conformed  on  his  death- 
1  fid.  Hut  had  he  boon  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  I'uri- 
laniam,  the  wave  of  the  AngUean  Reaction,  which  rose 
higher  day  by  day;  the  Reaction  in  which  a  tender  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  tlie  family  of  the  King  was  mingled  with 
resi-ntnient  against  the  party  by  whose  instrumentality 
iiis  father  had  bci^n  brought  to  the  block,  and  >vith  love 
to  the  Church,  which  had  fallen  with  the  throne,  might 
have  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  his  incUnation.  Tlie 
anti-Puritiin  measures  had  the  potent  support  of  Clar 
endon.  The  Savoy  Conference,  in  May,  1661,  between 
twenty-one  Anglican,  and  as  many  Presbyterian  divinea, 
after  acrimonious  debates,  in  which  the  Chtirchmen 
showed  no  disposition  to  come  to  an  accoiiunodation 
with  their  opponents,  which  would  have  retained  in  the 
Church  a  vast  number  of  able  and  useful  ministers,  broke 
up  without  any  result.  Thus  another  great  opportimity 
for  Comprehension,  for  converting  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment into  a  Broad  Church,  in  which,  with  uniformity  in 
essentials,  there  should  be  room  for  diversity  in  things  of 
less  moment,  was  thrown  away.  Tlie  Episcopal  system 
was  re-instatetl  by  Parliament.  It  was  required  that  all 
ministers  who  had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops  should 
receive  episcopal  ordination  ;  that  all  ministers  should 
make  a  declaration  of  unfeigned  iissent  and  consent  t< 
the  Prayer-book  and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Cliiirch 
of  Enghuul,  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience^ 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and,  moreover, 
solemnly  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  King  or  any  commissioned  by  him,  on  any 
pretense  whatsoever.  Two  thousand  ministers — many 
of  whom  were  among  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  men  like 
Richard  Baxter  —  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  termi 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  in  one  day,  in  1662,  cjeotec 
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from  their  livings.^  This  hard  measure  may,  to  be  sure, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  retaliation  for  what  was  done  to  the 
Episcopal  cltTgy  under  the  Long  P;u'liament.  But  those 
who  rejected  the  Covenant  received  a  fifth  of  the  income 
of  their  places,  for  the  supply  of  then'  immediate  necessi- 
ties. Ill  their  case,  also,  there  was  a  great  political  di- 
vision, a  civil  war  in  which  the  ejected  ministers  were 
against  the  Parliament ;  while  the  ministers  who  were 
driven  ivom  their  parishes  in  1062  were  loyal  supporters 
of  Charles,  without  whom  he  might  never  have  obtained 
his  thnine. 

Whoever  would  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  demoralization 
of  the  English  Court,  should  read  the  Diaries  of  Pepys 
and  Evelyn,  both  of  them  Royalists,  and  the  latter  a  man 
of  elevated  chai'acter,  as  well  as  of  high  culture.  Men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  for  the  fallen  dynasty,  but  who 
retained  some  respect  for  morality  and  decency,  were 
compelled  to  hide  their  heads  with  mortification  at  the 
shameless  profligacy  that  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  King. 

In  1G70,  Charles  II.  entered  into  the  secret  treaty  with 
Louis  XIV.,  which  has  been  described  as  "a  coalition 
against  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  liberties  of  Europe." 
It  was  agreed  that  Charles,  at  the  fitting  time,  should 
avow  himself  a  Catholic,  and,  with  the  help  of  Louis, 
establish  tlie  Catholic  religion  and  absolute  government 

>  DocumtnU  rtlaling  to  the  Btttltmtnt  of  tht  Church  of  Englnnd  by  the  Act 
of  Cniformity,  1062.  (London,  1802.)  This  i»  a  valuable  compilation.  An 
•xccllent  monofrrapb  on  the  ReAtoration  in  its  crclesiostical  a.'pcctK,  is  tlic  work 
at  Ston);hton,  Church  and  Stale  Two  Hundred  Yenrt  Aijo:  From  1060  to 
1B6S  (1802'  The  Life  and  Timei  of  Jiichiird  Bitxttr,  in  a  most  in.itructire 
and  entertaining  conlemporancous  authotity.  Dnxicr  plnyol  a  prominent 
pan  in  Itic  events  of  tJie  period.  If  liis  scholarship  was  not  accurate,  his  read- 
in);  was  va»t.  Mis  niiud  was  acute  and  fertile,  and  his  pietv  was  honored  by 
his  tdversarieii.  But  in  public  affairs,  be  ras  singularly  destitute  of  tact,  and 
he  had  a  most  cxaggenite<l  faith  in  the  efTicacy  of  di.<putations  am!  of  "a  few 
neccxsary  distinctions,"  where  hostile  parties  were  to  be  reconciled.  On  th* 
treatment  of  Haxter  and  his  associates  in  1602,  there  are  good  remarks  by  Cole- 
ridge in  his  Notea  on  the  Old  Divinei  '.3  'be  Mction:  tfottt  on  Baxter' t  L\fo  y 
aim-if. 
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in  Engliiiid.  In  return,  Chiirlia  was  t<i  help  Louis  in  hif 
ambitious  designs  upon  tho  NcthLTlaiids.  Tlie  domiuioDi 
of  Spain  in  AnuTica  wore,  if  practicable,  at  a  later  day, 
to  be  divided  between  tlie  two  contracting  powers.  It  ii 
hardly  probable  that  Louis  exi)octcd  to  carry  out  the  plot 
uunliiined  in  tliis  treaty,  so  far  as  tho  forcible  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  relijjion  in  England  is  concemeL 
It  WHS  enough  for  him,  if  the  King  and  Psirliameut 
remained  in  a  constant  disagreement,  and  if  England 
could  be  at  least  prevented  from  interfering  ^vith  his 
Bchemes  of  conquest.  The  hesitation  of  Charles  about 
professing  his  Catholicism  retarded  the  movement  for  the 
accompUshment  of  the  treaty.  Strenuous  opposition  had 
sprung  up  in  Parliament  to  the  King,  and  especially  to  hit 
brother,  tlie  Duke  of  York,  who  was  an  avowed  Cathohc 
Fresh  severities  against  Dissenters  were  undertaken,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  tho  Anglican  clergy.  The  real 
designs  and  policy  of  Charles  bet^me  evident,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  against  llolliuid.  In  1673,  s 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending  the  penal  laws 
against  Dissenters,  was  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
their  support,  or  of  deluding  them  into  a  false  sense  <^ 
security.     Charles  II.  died  in  1685. 

James  II.,  with  the  same  subservience  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  the  same  arbitrary  notions  of  government  which 
had  belonged  to  his  brother,  was  of  a  slower  and  more 
obstinate  mind,  and  differed  from  Charles  in  cherishing 
a  sincere  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  1686,  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  becB 
abolished  forever  by  the  Long  Parliament,  wais  revived, 
and  the  notorious  Jeffreys  placed  at  its  head.  Finding 
that  the  Episcopalians  were  not  to  be  won  by  the  per* 
secution  of  the  Puritans,  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience  was  issued  in  1687,  for  the  sake  of  enlisting 
the  Dissenters  in  behalf  of  his  scheme  of  arbitrary  govem- 
nent.     However  just  the  measure  might  bo,  it  inrolved 
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ui  itself  a  violent  btretch  of  prerogative.  But  It  was  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  a  scheme,  which,  if  accomplisherl,  would 
bring  upon  Nonconformists  and  Churciiiuen  alike  a  re- 
newal of  persecution  in  the  most  unrelenting  form.  The 
combinatiun  of  parties,  which  was  produced  by  t!ie  plot 
of  Janiea  for  subverting  the  Protestant  religion  and 
eatabUshing  Pupery,  gave  rise  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  fstahlishmcnt  of  William  of  Orange  upon  the 
throne,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  James, 
and  hjul  defended  Holland  and  Protestantism  agamst  the 
assaults  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  says  Hallam,  "  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed 
with  little  difficulty,  though  not  without  murmurs  of  the 
bigoted  Churchmen.  It  exempts  from  the  penalties  of 
existing  statutes  against  separate  conventicles,  or  absence 
from  the  established  worship,  such  as  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribe  to  the  Deeliiration 
against  Popery,  and  such  ininistei"s  of  stiparate  con- 
gregations as  should  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  except  three,  and  a  part  of  a 
fourth.  It  gives,  also,  an  uidulgence  to  Quakera,  with- 
out this  condition.  Meeting-houses  are  required  to  be 
registered,  and  are  protected  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  toleration  is  extended  to  Papists,  or  such 
as  deny  the  Trinity."  The  subscription  to  the  Articles 
of  Faith  was  practically  dispensed  with  ;  "  though,"  adds 
Hallam,  "  such  a  genuine  toleration  as  Christianity  and 
philosophy  alike  demand,  had  no  place  in  our  statute 
book  before  the  reign  of  George  III." 

The  ministry  of  WilUam  III.,  when  they  introduced 
the  Toleration  Act,  introduced,  also,  a  Comprehensian 
Bill,  which  released  Nonconformists  from  the  necessity 
of  subscribing  the  Articles  and  Honulies,  and  delivered 
•hwrn  from  the  obligation  to  fulfill  certain  ceremonies  that 
were  most  obnoxious.  Had  this  scheme  been  adopted, 
Presbyterians  would  liave  been  admitted  to  tlie  charge 
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af  parishes  without  re-ordination.  It  failed  by  thn  fon.« 
of  the  opposition  to  it  iu  Convocation,  to  wliich  it  waa 
refcrn-d.  Moderate  churchmen,  like  Tillotaon,  Burnet, 
Stillingflfct.  Patrick,  and  Beveridge,  were  oatnuinbered 
by  thow  wlio  wiire  resolutely  averse  to  any  modification* 
of  the  Prayer-book.  The  mciisuro  was  lust,  partly  ficm 
the  strength  of  this  Anti-Puritan  feeling,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  Indeix;ndents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were 
left  out  of  the  an-angement,  which  was  shaped  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  exclusively.  The 
fear  of  strengthening  the  Church  too  ranch,  which  was 
apt  to  be  an  ally  of  arbitrary  government,  influenced,  in 
some  degree,  tlie  minds  of  certain  statesmen.  The  great 
danger  connected  with  this  measure,  a  danger  tliat  was 
better  appreciated  afterwards,  was  that  of  gi^'ing  a  great 
augmentation  of  strength  to  the  party  of  non-jurors,  who 
had  forfeited  their  benefices  rather  than  acknowledge  the 
new  dynasty,  and  who,  had  the  Liturgy  been  remodeled, 
might  have  grown  into  a  powerful  sect.  It  is  staled, 
also,  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  that  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  wIjo  at  the  head  of  large  churches  in  L#ondon, 
had  a  much  higher  and  more  comfortable  station  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  degenerate  and  often  ill-treated 
parish  clei^y,  were  lukewarm  in  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme,  if  not  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  That  they 
took  this  position  is,  however,  questioned  by  other  well- 
informed  writers.' 

The  Revolution  of  1688  led  to  the  permanent  estab 
Lishment  of  the  Presbyterian  as  the  national  Church  of 
Scotland.*  Under  Charles  II.,  Episcopacy  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  Scotland,  although  some  latitude  waa 
granted,  under  the  name  of  Indulgence,  with  regard  to 
the  forms  of  public  worship.    A  fierce  resistance  was  made 

*  Vsngtuui,  f    46L     The  cfaaractar  of  the  echeme  and  the  proceeding*  > 
Oonvocatinn  an  fall}'  deKribed  by  Macaulay,  iii.  434  aeq. 

•  8«  Hallam,  C<mtt.  Hut.,  ch.  ivii.     Slacaulay,  llut.  of  England  'Harpera 
la.  ed.),  i.  173;  il.  103  seq.;  US  «eq.,  192;  iii.  325,  633. 
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by  adlierents  of  the  Covenant  during  this  reign  and  in 
the  reign  of  Jaine^  II.,  at  whose  instance  it  was  made  a 
;»pital  offense  to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian  conventicle, 
or  to  attend  such  a  meeting  in  the  open  air.  James 
wanted  to  have  the  Roman  Cathohcs  delivered  from  tlie 
operation  of  penal  laws,  but  to  allow  no  favor  to  the 
Covenanters.  The  concessions  which  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  make  to  them  were  reduced  to  the  nniTowest 
compass.  But  they  stood  by  their  cause  with  stubborn 
bravery,  through  all  those  troubled 

Whose  echo  rings  throagh  Scotland  to  this  hour." 

In  1690,  the  system  which  was  obnoxious  to  tlie  body 
of  the  Scottish  people  was  abolished,  and  the  synodical 
pohty  established  in  its  place.  In  the  course  of  this 
revolution,  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  populace  was  ex- 
pres-sed  in  outragt's  upon  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who 
suffered  numerous  indignities.  In  the  language  of  the 
time,  they  were  "  rabbled." 

Heniy  IV.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  just  ready  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  the 
traditional  French  policy,  which  looked  to  the  reduction 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  France.  In  the  ten  years  that  followed  his 
death,  after  Sully  had  retired  from  ofiRce,  when  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  Mary  de  Medici,  the 
factions  which  had  been  held  in  restraint,  were  once  more 
let  loose,  and  the  patli  which  Henry  had  entered  was  for 
the  time  abandoned. 

To  maintain  an  alliance  with  Spain,  which  was  to  bo 
oemented  by  a  double  matrimonial  connection,  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Queen.  Nobles  who  were  disaffected  with 
the  government,  courted  the  support  of  the  Huguenots,* 
from  interested  motives.  These  influences,  in  conjuno 
titin  with  the  various  sorts  of  persecution  to  wliich  they 
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)  iri-*"**'j  nib|«efi,  bj  tke  penuaaaoo,  if  not  at  tlia 
of  the  govcnnMnt,  sad  throagh  the  bcetile 
t«iafhimi  of  the  Janita,  kept  the  HogueDot  charclKS 
in  •  ataie  of  perpetual  alarm  and  dtaoontent.  Char 
imaii— In  wen  dividad,  soom  adTwng  a  resort  to  anna, 
and  otfaen,  Uke  the  aged  Do  Pleaos  Mornay,  advuing 
l-e^f—  The  iiiTaauMi  of  Lower  Nararre  and  Bean 
by  the  luag,  in  1620,  the  aetsme  of  Church  propertj, 
iHnch  had  hmg  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants, 
and  the  infliction  of  atrodoos  craelties  npon  thcnc  moTed 
the  National  Synod,  in  1621,  by  a  small  majciitv,  to 
deeide  npoa  war.  The  Hogoenots,  a  great  part  of  wiiom 
femained  paanTo  and  aentral,  were  wonted,  but  the  sao 
newful  reoatanoe  of  Montauban,  and,  in  the  next  j«ar, 
of  Moo^nlfier,  led  to  a  treaty  in  which  the  Prutes- 
taats  wcie  oonfinned  in  the  poseession  of  their  religioos 
rights,  and  Montauban  and  Bochelle  were  still  left  in 
their  hands.  Their  peculiar  circumstances  gave  them 
more  and  more  the  chanw-ter  of  a  political  party,  with 
which  malcontents  of  all  shades  would  naturally  ally 
themselves  within  the  kingdam,  and  which  would  borrow 
strength  by  a  connection  with  the  Protestants  of  other 
countries.  A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Crown  and  a  lore 
of  independence  would  naturally  grow  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks ;  and  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Crown  was  entering  upon  the  work  of  fully  subjugating 
feudalism.' 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  administrati.m 
of  R::helieu,  there  was  a  return,  as  regards  foreign  afiFain, 
to  the  policy  of  Heury  IV.  The  aim  of  Richelieu  (1624 
42),  as  far  as  the  government  of  France  was  concerned, 
was  to  constilidate  the  monarchy,  hy  bringing  the  aristoc> 
racy  into  thorough  subjection  to  the  King,  aud  by  iniliuting 
,»  deadly  blow  on  the  old  spirit  of  feudal  indeptnden<>e. 
Under  him  began  the  process  of  centralization,  of  oiBcen 
*  D*  FeUce,  BtM.  d.  Prol.  d.  Fnmct,  p.  3U7. 
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appointed  iind  paid  by  the  government,  which  was  fully 
developed  in  Fraiicv.'  sifter  the  great  Revolution.  Hie 
policy  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
as  a  distiiiL-t  political  organization,  a  state  within  the 
state  ;  and  this  he  accomplished  when  La  Rochelle,  the 
last  of  their  towns,  fell  into  his  hands  (1628). 

The  foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  receives  the  general 
applause  of  Frenchmen  ;  not  so  his  domestic  rule.  The 
interests  of  the  State  must  prevail  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. This  was  his  first  maxim.  To  this  end, 
absolute  obedience  mnst  be  exacted  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  disobedience  be  punished  with  unrelenting  severity. 
The  Prince  must  allow  no  interference  of  the  Churcli  or 
the  Pope  with  the  rights  of  the  civil  authority.  Nobles 
must  be  prevented  from  oppressing  the  people,  and  mns<t 
serve  the  State  in  war.  Tlie  Judges  in  Parliament  must 
be  kept  from  interfering  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  The  people  must  be  kept  in  absolute  subjection, 
and  be  subject  to  burdens  not  so  heavy  as  to  crush  them, 
nor  so  light  as  to  induce  them  to  forget  their  subordi- 
nation. Care  should  rather  be  had  for  the  culture  and  in- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  nation,  than  of  the  whole,  which 
might  be  mischievous.'  Richelieu  abolished  anarchy,  but 
he  made  it  possible  for  the  selfish  and  ruinous  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  arise  in  its  place.  His  destruction  of 
the  f)olittcal  power  of  the  Huguenots  left  them  open  to 
the  deadly  assaults  of  rulers  more  fanatical  than  himself. 
Had  he  been  inclined,  or  if  inclined,  had  he  been  able,  to 
draw  the  Huguenot  power  on  his  side,  and  to  use  it 
against  Spain,  the  final  result  might  have  been  happier 
for  France.'  In  truth,  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  emigration  of  Protestiints,  and  France 

'  Ricbeliea'«  political  Testament  is  well  epitomixed  by  Hausaer,  p.  586.  Of 
the  part  taiten  bv  Rirbelicu  in  the  competition  of  the  Testament  acd  Mcmoin, 
«K  Ranke,  v.  137  eeq.,  Martn,  xi.  Mil  wq. 

1  Martin  nars  of  the  Huguenot  party  that  it  retarded  the  encroaching 
■rave  of  despotism.    "  Mieux  eQt  ralu  lancer  les  Rochelois  snr  1  Espaj^w  cm 


b^&n  to  loee  tLe  most  valnable  portion  of  its  popalution' 
Abroad,  Richelieu  joined  with  Sweden  and  with  the  Prot- 
estants of  Germany  in  making  war  npon  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  and  succeeded  in  his  double  purpose  of  breaking 
down  the  imperial  power,  and  ampUfying  the  territory  of 
Fiance.  The  work  of  Richelieu  was  carried  forward  in 
the  same  spirit  by  Mazarin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  design  of  this  monarch  was  to  make 
himself  an  absolute  ruler  in  France,  even  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  without  an  actual  separation  from  the  Papacy  ;  in 
other  words,  to  imitate  Henry  VIII.,  as  far  as  was  compat- 
ible with  maintsiining  the  connection  of  the  French 
Church  with  Rome  ;  and,  In  relation  to  foreign  powers,  he 
aspired  to  be  the  dictator  in  the  European  commonwealth. 
His  quarrel  wth  the  Pope,  his  persecution  of  the  Janscn- 
iflts,  and  his  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  are  the  three 
principal  events  in  his  domestic  religious  policy.  His  con- 
troversy with  Innocent  X.,  grew  out  of  the  King's  attempt 
to  extend  the  right  called  la  regale  —  that  is,  the  right  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  of  a  see  and  temporarily  fill  the 
vacancy,  until  a  new  incumbent  should  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  King  —  to  extend  this  prerogative  over  Bur- 
gundy, the  old  English  portion  of  France,  and  portions  of 
the.  kingdom,  where  the  privilege  in  question  belonged 
to  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  required  the  vas- 
sals' oath  of  the  bishops  in  these  districts,  and  they  were 
supported  in  their  refusal  to  grant  it  by  the  Pope.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  the  Assembly  of  the 
French  Clergy,  in  1082,  supporting  the  vio^vs  of  the 
King,  passed  the  famous   four  propositions  of  Galilean 

de  Im  di^lriilro,  nichcllcu  n'lbuu  point  dc  u  victoire,  mais  U  rendlt  {acite  '•  ua 
ttttro  d'en  nbiitrr  upr'-n  lui:  \*  Rnrliellc  debout,  ou  n'eOt  o»i  renlaurer  l'6re  daa 
peni'culinin  et  reviiqiicr  IV'dit  de  Nsnlci."  xi.  307.  Michelet  ob«rvcs  tluU 
Ilannr  IV.  and  ttlcliclicu  both  aimed  at  national  unitr,  but  by  different  meani 
—  the  llivt  by  the  UM,  the  second  by  the  destruction  n(  the  vital  forcej.  Uitt 
<•  Fmttrf,  xl.  Ml.  Upon  Richelieu'ii  pergonal  traits,  sci  Sianiondi,  .7m<.  dm 
fVimfsu,  Kxiii.  1  soq.  Uanke  jadgea  blm  more  favorably. 
>  8mlle«,  Tkt  lUguenott  in  England,  etc.,  1867. 
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dberty :  that  the  Pope  has  authority  only  in  spiritual 
matters,  not  over  kings  and  princes ;  that  the  authoritj 
of  a  General  Council  is  above  that  of  the  Pope  ;  that  the 
Pope  is  bound  by  the  Church  laws,  and  by  the  particular 
institutions  and  usages  of  the  French  Church  ;  and  that 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  irreformable, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  long  controversy  was  at  length 
itdjusted  by  an  accommodation,  under  Innocent  XII.,  in 
which  Louis  retained  his  prerogative,  which  had  formed 
the  original  subject  of  dispute,  but  gave  up  the  four 
propositions.  He  allowed  bishops  to  retract  their  assent 
to  them,  but  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  Bossuet  had  assumed  the  post  of  a  hterary  champion 
of  the  Galilean  theory,  in  behalf  of  the  King;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  settlement  just  referred  to,  his  cele- 
brated work  against  the  ultramontane  type  of  Cathohcism 
did  not  see  the  light  until  1730. 

Jansenism  was  a  reaction  \vithin  the  Catholic  Church, 
against  the  theology,  casuistry,  and  general  spirit  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Molina  and  other  theologians  set  up  a  mid- 
dle type  of  doctrine,  between  the  system  of  Augustine 
and  that  of  Pelagius.  The  Molinists  ingeniously  reserved 
to  the  will  a  cooperative  part  in  conversion.  Jansenism  waa 
a  revival  of  the  Augustinian  tenets  upon  the  inability  of 
the  fallen  will  and  upon  efficacious  grace.  In  this  respect, 
the  Jansenists  were  on  the  same  path  as  the  Reformers  , 
but,  unlike  these,  instead  of  going  back  of  the  Fathers 
in  order  to  abide  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  they 
rested  upon  patristic  authority  and  were  content  to  follow 
fnphcitly  the  great  founder  of  Latin  theology.*  Bajus, 
professor  at  Louvain,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  led  the  way  in  this  re-assertion  of  Augustinian 
principles.  But  it  was  Jansenius,  also  a  professor  at 
Louvain  and  Bishop  of   Ypres,  and  his  fellow-studenl, 
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to  Jiprntaal  dntkx,  bot  wtared  with  the  eottdjotoiB  tlie 
mini^iiMml  «t  coOeget  aad  tfe  ad»iartatiaB  of  secalai 
affnra,  Ihe  fcli(poM  ferror  ttnit  had  exieted  earikr,  was 
tetj  modi  orjoieiL  The  obG^tioa  to  retiocmce  property, 
M  s  prirate  pnaKOTnn.,  was  eraded.  A  **  meit^ntile 
ifnrit "  crc|ft  erpn  into  the  imtitiitKais  o(  education  n-luch 
luid  been  eatablbhf^  W  the  order.  la  the  room  of  de- 
fenfiog  the  Papacy,  it  generally  sided  with  Fraooe  in  the 
Cootoito  witli  the  Hvlj  See.  By  the  policy  adopted  in  its 
Asiatic  mianonfl,  die  Jesoit  order  at  length  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Capnchins  and  Franciscans,  as  it  hiid  of- 
fended the  Dominioins  by  opposing  the  doctrines  of 
ThomM  Aquinas.  The  Jesuits  gradually  ceaaed  to  be 
absorlu'd  in  a  great  object,  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
dominion  and  llio  extension  of  it  over  the  globe,  and  di- 
rwjtod  tlu^ir  energies  to  the  preservation  of  their  own 
power.  Hut  it  was  their  lax  ethical  maxims,  which  more 
than  any  otlier  cause,  undermined  their  reputation.  The 
"  Provincial  Lc^tters"  of  Pascal,  in  which  their  loose  casu- 
istry was  (^liastisiul  with  the  keenest  satire,  inflicted  upon 
them  a  deadly  wound.  While  the  Jansenists,  whoweie  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to 
ultniinontane  usurpations,  supported  the  King  in  his  con- 
flict witli  th(>  Poiie,  tliey  enjoyed  the  royal  favor;  but 
when  Ihey  set  themselves  against  his  effort  to  bring  the 
Church  under  his  feet,  he  turned  against  them  and  gave  his 
ear  to  (he  inimical  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits.     Finally,  ir 
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1710,  he  [tull«xl  down  the  cloister  of  Port  Royal,  and  ban- 
iBhed  the  Jansenist  leaders.  In  1708,  Clement  XI.  had 
iasiied  a  bull,  prohibiting  the  "  Moral  Reflections "  of 
Quesnel,  a  work  which  had  been  approved  by  Bossuet  and 
by  Noailles,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This  was  followed 
by  a  heavier  blow  at  the  Jansenist  party  in  1713,  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  bull,  Uniffenitiis,  vrhich  explicitly  con- 
demned one  hundi-ed  and  one  propositions  of  the  same 
ImxiJc.  The  Pope  was  forced  into  this  action  by  tlie 
French  Court,  under  the  influence  of  Father  Le  Tellier, 
who  had  declared  that  there  were  more  than  a  hundred 
censurable  propositions  in  t!ie  book.  Clement  was  obliged 
to  make  good  the  declaration  by  condemning  one  hundred 
and  one.  It  was  not  the  Jansenists  alone,  but  all  true 
GaUicans,  who  were  attacked  in  these  proceedings.  This 
controversy  was  continued  in  the  next  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  between  the  Opposants  or  Appdl- 
an(i  on  the  one  h:ind,  and  the  Acceptantt  or  Congtitntion- 
airet,  the  adversaries  of  the  Jansenista,  on  the  other. 
Tlie  Papal  authority  ^vas  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Jansenist  opinions,  in  subservience  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Court,  and  this  coercion  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  French  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  forced  into  a  de- 
nial of  their  real  convictions.  The  Jansenists  survived  in 
the  separatist  archiepiscopal  Church  of  Utrecht,  and  still 
more  in  combination  with  the  tendencies  to  liberalism, 
out  of  which  grew  the  political  and  religious  revolutions 
that  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century.^ 

The  Huguenots,  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  had  been 
piDt'.'cted  in  their  religious  freedom.  It  was  only  as  a 
political  organization  that  these  statesmen  had  made  war 
ii|w)n  them.  After  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  a 
party  that  was  hostile  to  the  Protestants  gained  an  in- 
creasing influence  over  the  King,  whose  personal  vicet 
irere  attended  with  forebodings  of  remorse,  and  with  sn- 
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perstitioua  anxieties  that  sought  relief  in  the 
of  heresy.  He  fell  under  the  influence  of  his  Jesuit  Con- 
fesaor,  La  Chaise,  with  whom  were  joined  the  war-minis- 
ter, the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  and  even  Madam  Maintenon, 
his  wiie,  formerly  a  Protestant.  Hence  the  great  attempt 
to  make  proselytes  by  the  use  of  all  yarieties  of  cruelty. 
"  For  many  years,"  saya  Martin,  the  government  of  Lnuis 
XIV.  "had  been  acting  towards  the  Reformation  aa 
towards  a  victim  entangled  in  a  noose,  which  is  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  till  it  strangles  its  prey."  Declara- 
tions and  edicts  of  tlie  most  oppressive  character  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  succession.  At  length  the 
atrocious  scheme  of  the  draffonade,  or  the  billeting  oi 
soldiers  in  Huguenot  families,  was  resorted  to.  Over  the 
pret«nded  conversions  effected  by  such  means,  the  profli- 
gate rulors  of  France  sang  praises  to  God.  Louis  XTV. 
endeavored  to  quiet  his  own  fear  of  hell  by  making  u 
hell  for  his  unnffendiiig  subjects.  The  penalty  of  deatl 
was  denounced  against  all  converts  who  relapsed  to  the 
Huguenot  faith.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  fifty  thou- 
sand families  hud  fled  from  the  country.  In  1685,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  charter  of  Protestant  rights 
was  revoked.  The  churches  of  the  Huguenots  wer< 
seized ;  and  although  emigration  was  forbidden  to  th« 
laity,  not  far  from  a  quartc^r  of  a  million  of  refugees  es' 
caped,  to  enrich  Protestant  coimtries  to  which  they  re- 
moved, by  their  skill  and  industry.  Many  remained  fini 
under  the  severest  trials,  and  assembled  in  forests  and  by- 
places  to  celebrate  their  worship.  It  was  not  imtil  178f 
that  their  marriages,  which  had  been  treated  as  invalid 
were  pronounced  legal ;  and  they  did  not  gain  their  righti 
in  full,  until  the  Revolution. 

"  France  was  impoverished,"  writes  Martin,  "  not  onlj 
Ir.  Frenchmen  who  exiled  themselves,  but  in  those  madi 
more  numerous,  who  remained  in  spite  of  themselves 
dixMuraged,  ruinod.  whether  they  openly  resisted  pens' 
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ention,  or  Buffered  some  external  observances  of  Catholi- 
cism to  be  wrung  from  them,  all  having  neither  energy  in 
work,  or  security  in  life  ;  it  was  really  the  activity  of 
more  than  a  million  of  men  that  France  lost,  and  of  the 
million  that  produced  most."  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  many  of  the  refugees 
were  received  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  helped  to  build 
up  Berlin,  then  a  small  city  of  twelve  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(1713),  at  the  instigation  of  Le  TeUier,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded La  Chaise  as  a  kind  of  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  persecution  against  the  Protestants  was  re- 
newed, in  forma  of  aggravated  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

In  his  foreign  policy,  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  brilliantly 
for  a  time,  but  was  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment 
and  defeat.  He  made  himself  as  formidable  by  his 
power  and  ambition  as  Philip  II.  had  been  in  the  latter 
pai-t  of  the  preceding  century  ;  and  like  him  he  was  des- 
tined to  experience  a  mortifying  faUure,  as  well  as  to  lay 
the  foimdation  of  untold  calamities  for  his  nation.  Hia 
attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  were  regarded 
by  Holland  as  a  bulwark  against  his  inroads  and  aggres- 
sion, led  to  the  triple  alhance  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden,  in  1668,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  him 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain.  The  same  year  he  con- 
cluded with  Spain  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe.  The 
resentment  of  Louis  against  Holland,  led  hira  to  form, 
in  1670,  the  secret  treaty  with  Charles  H.,  in  behalf 
>f  Catholicism  and  absolutism.  But  the  unpopularity 
of  th  i  war  against  Holland  among  the  English,  and  the 
necessity  under  which  Charles  was  placed,  of  making 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  tc^ther  with  a  like  course  on 
the  part  of  other  aUies  of  Louis,  led  to  t!ne  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678-9,  by  whi;h  he  gained  a  numbei  of 
towns  and  fortresses  in   the   Netherlands,  besides  cer 
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tain  Gennan  places.     Holland  was  left  in  tlie  rdiic  bU 
as  before  the  war.      The  continued  aggressions  of  Loij 
occasioned  the  grand  alliance  of  the  European  pow< 
against  him,  and  the  war  of  ten  years,  in  which  WilliaiT 
of  Orange  was  the  foremost  leader  among  the  allies. 
the  early  part  of  the  previous  war,  when  Holland  >» 
overrun  by  the  French   armies  and    reduced   almost  U*~ 
despair,   the   Republican    magistrates   were    overthrown 
and  the  government  placed  in   the  hands  of  William. 
By  him  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  been  roused,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  defense,  they  had  cut  through  the 
dikes  and  inundated  the  country.     Thenceforward  Will- 
iam was  the  most  determined  and  dangerous  antagonist 
of  Louis,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  coalitions  font 
against  him.     In  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  Lo 
renounced  his   support   of    the    Stuarts,   and    admitte(l 
William  III.  to  be  the  rightful  king  of  Great  BritiW^ 
and   Ireland.     The  war  of  the   Spanish   succession,  ^M 
which  Louis  sought  to  supplant  the  Austrian  House  in 
Spain  and  to  combine  Spain  with  France,  by  placing  his 
grandson,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  Spanish  throne, 
was  closed  m  1713,  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     It  vnia 
pro^nded  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  uuitetl 
under  one  sovereign ;    the    Spanish    Netherlands   were 
♦transferred  to  Austria ;  and  the  Bourbon  Prince  was  left 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  his  title  was  acknowledged 
by  the  alhes,  in  1714.     The  "grand   monarch"  came 
out  of  the  wars  which  had  been  kindled  by  his  ambiti<^| 
thwarted  and  reduced  to  distress.     A  significant  featiW 
of    the   Peace  of    Utrecht  wajs   the   recognition   of 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia.     As  Swe 
■atk  down  from  the  eminence  which  it  held  for  a  ti 
18  tlje  leading  Protestant  power  in  the  North,  Prussia 
was  rising  to  tiike  her  place.  ^| 

Tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  effected  the  utter  paralynT 
and  prostnitiun  of   the  CathoUc  Reaction.     The  Poi 
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ttnind  tlicmselves  unable  to  contend  with  the  temporal 
power.'  The  disposition  of  several  pontiffs  to  favor  the 
side  of  Spain  and  Austria,  sharpened  the  antagonism 
between  them  and  the  French  king,  and  subjected  them 
to  humiliation.  When  Clement  XI.  abandoned  the  anti- 
French  policy,  he  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  threats 
of  the  imperialists.  Treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  tlie  European  nations,  in  which  the  intcrest« 
and  even  rights  of  the  Popes  were  involved,  but  in  re- 
gard to  which  they  were  not  consulted.  The  Church  of 
France  remained  Catholic ;  it  was  even  guilty  ot  a  re- 
volting persecution  ;  but  it  united  with  the  monarch  in 
abridging  the  power  and  thwarting  the  designs  of  the 
Holy  See.  Not  only  was  the  Catholic  world  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Austrian  and  French,  which  the 
Pope  could  not  control,  but  the  Protestant  States  ac- 
quired a  preponderance  of  power ;  and  the  Court  of 
Innocent  XI.  naturally  sympathized  with  the  coalition, 
although  its  forces  were  predominantly  Protestant,  the 
end  of  which  was  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 

Even  the  persecuting  measures  which  Louis  XIV. 
adopted  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Cathohc  rehgion, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  it ;  for  the  hatred 
of  these  atrocious  proceedings  contributed  to  swell  the 
current  of  antipathy  to  the  Church  and  to  religion, 
which  was  gathering  force  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Bull  [/niffi'nilus,  as  it  condemned  Jansenism  and  Aug- 
ustinian  doctrine,  brought  the  Jesuits  into  alliance  with 
the  Papal  See.  But  this  Bull,  with  the  cognate  meas- 
ures, divided  the  clergy  and  excited  all  the  elements  of 
o]ipo8ition  to  the  Papal  supremacy  over  the  Galilean 
Cluirch.  The  Jansenists  became  virtual  auxiliaries  of 
the  rising  party,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  innovation  had 
f  ill  sway. 

Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715.     Voltaire  waa  then  about 
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twentr-ODe  years  old.  The  age  oi  philo8(^>hy  and  illam- 
fatism,  of  religious  and  political  revolotiiRis,  was  approadi- 
ing.  The  third  estate,  the  middle  class,  was  preparing  to 
grasp  the  power  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  nobles 
and  concentrated  in  the  throne.  Freethinking,  trans- 
planted from  England,  was  taking  root  and  spreading 
tfaroogfa  all  orders  of  French  society,  thenoe  to  be  dif- 
fused over  Enrope.  The  fabric  of  political  and  religiooa 
despotism  which  Louis  XIV.  had  erected,  was  to  go 
down  before  the  end  <^  the  century,  in  a  revel 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
THE  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY. 

Pbotestantism,  under  whatever  diversitiea  of  form 
it  appeared,  and  notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  character 
and  of  opinion  which  are  observed  among  its  leaders,  ia 
distinguished  as  a  system  of  l>elief  by  two  principles. 
These  are  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.' 

The  subject  round  which  the  Protestant  discussions  re- 
volved, and  out  of  which  they  originally  sprang,  is  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  The  controversy  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  relate  to  the  branches  of  theol- 
ogy on  which  the  ancient  councils  had  spoken.  The 
Apostolic  symbol,  the  creeds  of  Nicaea   and  Chalcedon, 

'  AniODg  the  books  of  reFcrence  respcctinf;  the  Protest«ot  and  the  Catholic 
rheolog}-,  are  the  Collections  of  Creeds;  the  Latheran  (edited  by  Ilase,  1846); 
rhe  Refonned  (by  Nieraercr,  1840);  The  Roman  Catholic  (by  Streitwolf  D. 
Klener,  1846).  Calvin's  Itutituttt  and  Melancthon's  Loci  Communu  an 
the  principal  doctrinal  treatises  on  the  Protestant  side,  in  the  age  of  the  R«f- 
onnation.  Bellarmine  is  still  the  ablest  controversialist  on  the  Catholic  side 
■in'^  Uie  Tridentine  Council ;  Disputatiima  de  Conlrotersiis  Chruliana  Fidd 
adt  hyj'iu  Tetnporit  kartticot  lRomti,lb81,16SS,1593).  The  ablest  antagooista 
of  Ik'llannine  were  Martin  Chemnitz,  Examen  Condi.  Trid.  (156&-73),  and  th« 
Huguenot  theologiar,  rhainler,  Paiutratia  Catkolioa,  etc.  (Genera,  1698; 
Frankfort,  1C29).  A  convenient  manual  of  Catholic  Theology  is  Perrone, 
I'raUctitmejt  Thtulot/ica  (2  vols.,  1347).  Among  the  modem  worka  on  ProU 
eatant  Theology  arc  Planck,  Otch.  J.  />rot.  Lt.hrbtgriff$  (1781  la'.IO);  Gaia, 
G$ch.  d.prol.  DogmAtik  (1863);  A.  Schwei/er,  Die prol.  Cenlral-dogmen  inner- 
kalbd.  re/.  Kirc'ht  (1864);  Heppe,  Ungmntik  d.  devUek  Prol.  (1857);  Domer, 
G$ck.  d.  prot.  Thtii.  (1807);  Schcnkel,  Da*  Wtten  d.  Prol.  (1846).  See  also 
Werner,  6'«cA.  d.  fci(A.  Tliei'L  teit  d.  Trid.  Cone.  (1866).  To  these  are  to  b« 
added  numerous  modem  works  on  Symbolics  and  on  the  History  of  Doctrinal 
by  Neander,  Kle«  (Roman  Cath,),  Baamgarteo-Cruaiua,  Uagenbach,  Baur, 
MciUer  (Rom  Cath.),  Nitucb,  Winer,  Shedd,etc. 
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were  accepted  in  common  by  both  parties.  In  respect  in^ 
the  Trinity  ami  the  person  of  Christ,  they  stood  on  the 
Bamo  ground.  On  the  subject  of  Anthropology,  the  doc- 
trine of  sin,  it  is  true  that  the  Reformers  earnestly  jisaerted 
the  Augiistinian  views,  in  opposition  to  that  modified  opin- 
ion, less  hostile  to  the  Pelagian  tenet,  which  had  been  dis- 
tinctly espoused  by  one  of  the  leading  mediseval  schools 
the  followers  of  Scotus,  and  had  afifected  all  of  the 
scholastic  systems.  It  was  in  their  profound  sense  of  the 
reality  of  sin,  and  of  its  dominion  m  the  human  will, 
that  the  Protestints  Ltid  the  foundations  of  their  theol- 
ogy. Zwingle  alone,  of  all  the  foremost  Reformers,  called 
in  question  the  fact  of  native  guilt,  as  this  is  asserted  in 
the  Augustinian  theology ;  and  even  he  did  not  adhere 
uniformly  to  his  theory.  But  the  doctrine  of  sin  waa 
only  indirectly  and  subordinately  brought  into  the  de- 
bate.' The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Atonement,  since 
the  body  of  the  reformers  rested  on  the  Anselmic  idea  of 
satisfaction,  which  likewise  formed  a  part  of  the  opposing 
creed.*  The  point  of  difference  was  on  the  vital  question 
how  the  soul,  burdened  with  self-condemnation,  is  to  ob- 
tain the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peaceful  reunion  to  God 
in  the  character  of  a  reconciled  father.  In  the  teachings, 
injunctions,  services,  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  Re- 

1  The  ProteiiUnts  held  that  the  moral  perfections  —  that  ia,  the  holiness — of 
the  first  man  are  concreated;  the  Catholics,  that  they  are  superaddinl  gifts  of 
grace.  Cnt.  Rnm.,  i.  ii.  qu.  19.  This  doctrine  of  the  doimm  lupemalumte  ii 
drawn  out  in  full  br  Bellarmine,  Ornt.  primi  Ham.,  ii.  The  effect  of  the  fall  ia 
said  by  the  Catholics  to  be  the  loss  of  the  donum  gupenuituraU,  nnd  a  conse- 
quent, though  indirect,  weakening  of  the  natiiml  powers  {rulntra  nnturtr);  Lr 
the  Protestants  it  was  held  to  be  a  positive  depravation  of  human  natnie.  Be)- 
larmine.  Amis.  Grnt.,  iii.  i. ;  Cunf.  Augutt,,  p.  9;  Apol.  August.  Con/.,  p.  51; 
Cor\f.  ffetrrt.,  ii.  cc.  viii.,  ix. 

•  The  dt>clrine  common  to  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
hi  absolute  i  itself,  and  infinite,  was  denied  only  by  the  school  of  Scolas,  r^bo 
held  that  it  is  finite,  but  is  accepted  by  the  divine  will  — aceeplilatio  —  for  mors 
than  its  intrinsic  worth.  The  Tridentine  creed  denies  that  pardon  carries  witt 
it  the  remission  of  all  punishment;  bnl  asserts  that  the  satisfaction  rendered  by 
the  sinner  is  arailnble  only  through  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  Seas  xir.  e 
*iii.     See  Banmgarten-Cnuins,  DogmengKh.y  ii  373.  n.  a. 
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iorraere  had  sought  for  this  Infinite  good  in  vain.  They 
found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  grntuitous  purdon,  from  the 
bare  mercy  of  God,  througfi  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  a 
pardon  that  waits  for  nothing  but  acceptance  on  the  pait 
of  the  soul  —  the  behef,  the  trust,  the  faith  of  the  pen- 
itent. Everything  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  merit 
on  tile  part  of  the  offender  is  precluded,  by  the  utterly 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  gift,  by  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Redeemer's  expiation.  Every  assertion  of  the  neceMity 
of  works  or  merit  on  the  side  of  the  offender,  as  the 
groun«l  of  forgiveness,  is  a  disparagement  of  the  Re- 
deemer's mercy  and  of  his  expiatory  ofBcc.  Faitli,  thus 
laying  liold  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  reconnecting  the 
8<iul  with  God,  is  the  fountain  of  a  new  life  of  hohnesa, 
which  depends  not  on  fear  and  homage  to  hiw,  but  on 
gratitude  and  on  filial  sentiments.  Christ  himself  nour- 
ishes this  new  life  by  spiritual  influences  that  flow  into 
the  soul  through  the  channel  of  its  fellowship  with  Him. 
Justification  is  thus  a  forensic  term  ;  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  remission  of  sins.  To  justify,  signifies  not  to  make 
the  offender  righteous,  but  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
righteous,  to  deliver  him  from  the  accusation  of  the  law 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  pardon.  Saving  faith  is  not  a  vir- 
tue to  be  rewarded,  but  an  apprehensive  act ;  the  hand 
that  takes  the  free  gift.  Such,  in  a  brief  statement,  was 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Protestant  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel.'  The  Christian  life  has  its  centre  in  this  ex- 
perience of  forgiveness.  Virtues  of  character  and  vic- 
tories over  temptation  grow  out  of  it.  Christian  ethics 
p.  re  united  to  Christian  theology  by  this  vital  bond. 

But  to  what  authority  could  the  Reformers  appeal  in 
1  ehalf  of  their  proposition  ?  What  assurance  had  they 
d1  its  truth  ?     How  did  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 

'  This  ii|p«  nf  jii<itillciition  is  the  key-note  in  Lather's  Commentary  on  th« 
Epiiitle  to  the  Galatiuis,  and  ic  Melancthon's  Commentary  on  the  Kpintle  to  tha 
Bomans.  It  ie  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Protestant  exegesis  it  the  writio|^ 
■(  Paul 


nansTAST  thboiogt. 

it?    TVey  bad  taaai  Uus  otisciiied  and  half-for 
bBtk  rMiMwfcd,  tm  tbej  believed,  wiA  peifect  clearness,  is 

Tbe  aotharity  of  the  Scriptures  was  hdlj 
bj  tbe  Church  in  which  they  had  been 

ii  nugfatsapeiadd  to  them  other  authuri- 
of  knowledge,  and  however  it  miglit  deny 

of  tbe  indmdoal  to  interpr\3t  the  Bible 

TlMk  Chriai  qpake  in  the  Scriptures,  all  ad- 

Wbat  Us  vosee  was  tbe  Reformers  could   not 

for  tbe  tzsth  thai  he  uttered  was  one  of  which 

ttoj  bad  an  imBediate,  apiritoal  recognition.     Their  in- 

twHin'lttiiai  verified  itself  to  tbdr  hearts  by  the  light  and 

whkh  tbafc  tmtb  broogfat  with  it,  as  well  as  to  their 

on  a  critical  examination  of  the  text. 
The  Chon^  tbon,  thai  denied  their  interpretation  and 
eomaaanded  tbem  to  abandon  it,  was  in  error ;  it  could 
Bot  be  ^bm  aatiinriaed,  infallible  intopreter  of  Holy  Writ. 
Thus  tbe  tradittcmal  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Qkorcb  gare  way,  and  tbe  principle  of  the  exclusive 
aatbority  of  the  Scriptores,  aa  the  rule  of  faith,  took  its 
place.  By  thb  prooees  the  second  ol  the  distinc^^ 
prindplea  of  ProteatantiBm  was  reached.  That  the  tn&S 
iBg  ol  tbe  Bible  is  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible  was 
implied  in  this  conclusion.  Hence,  tbe  right  of  private 
judgment  is  another  side  of  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  adoption  of  this,  which  has  been  called  the  for- 
mal, in  distinction  from  the  first,  which  is  termed  the 
material  principle  of  Protestantism,  there  was  no  dissent 
among  the  churches  of  the  reformed  faith.  Thus  the 
Anglican  body,  which  surpassed  all  other  Protestant 
ehurc^ies  in  its  deference  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  first  cen- 
turies, atiirins  this  principle.  It  accepts,  in  the  eighth 
article,  the  ancient  creeds,  on  the  ground  that  they  may 
be  proved  by  most  certiiin  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture 
it  declares,  in  the  nineteenth  article,  that  the  Church  o| 
Rome,  as  w^ell  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Ai> 
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tioch  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith  ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  article  it  asserts  that  general  councils  may  err  and 
have  erred  in  things  pertaining  to  the  rule  of  piety,  and 
that  their  decrees  are  to  be  accepted  no  farther  than  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  conforinabie  to  the  sacred  writings. 

The  two  principles  are  united  in  the  fundamental  id(!a 
of  the  direct  relation  of  Christ  to  the  believer  aa  his  per 
sonal  Redeemer  and  Guide. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  Justification  may  be  bc 
stated  as  to  seem  to  approximate  closely  to  that  of  the 
Protestants ;  but  on  a  close  examination,  the  two  doc- 
trines are  seen  to  be  discordant  with  one  another.  In 
the  formula  wliich  defines  the  condition  of  salvation  to 
be  faith  formed  by  love  —  fides  formata  caritate — a 
separation  between  faith  and  love  is  conceived  of,  in 
which  the  latter  becomes  the  adjunct  of  the  former  ;  and 
inasmuch  ivs  love  is  the  Injunction  of  the  law,  a  door  is 
open  for  a  theory  of  works  and  human  merit,  and  for  ail 
the  discomforts  of  that  legal  and  introspective  piety  from 
which  the  evangelical  doctrine  furnished  the  means  of 
escape.  Faith,  in  the  Protestant  view,  is  necessarily  the 
source  of  good  works,  which  flow  from  it  as  a  stream  from 
a  fountain ;  which  grow  from  it  aa  fruit  from  a  tree. 
The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  system  is  to  conjoin  works 
with  faith,  and  thus  to  resolve  good  works  into  a  form  of 
l^al  obedience.  Moreover,  Justification  does  not  begin, 
as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  but  the  first  clement  in  Justification  is  the  infusion 
of  inward,  personal  righteousness,  and  pardon  follows. 
Justification  is  gradual.^  By  this  incipient  excellence  of 
character,  the  Christian  is  made  capable  of  meriting 
grace ;  and  however  this  doctrine  may  be  qualified  and 
guarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultimately  on  the  merits 
of  Christ,  from  which  the  sanctification  of  the  disciple 
Sows,  the  legal  characteristic  cleaves  to  the  doctrine, 
>  CoocU.  Trident  Scat.  VL  e.  s. 


W*  »re  thva 
At  SmtB^mer  hdkmmm  the  tvn 

Htibeco^etof  thetwottBil^eaweEaritBd  botlui 
topie of  JHttfiadoB, and  of  Ae  ftfafimof  fnlh  to  wDffcs ; 
if  tlK;  dtffxiUi  eoold  be  stmt  vp  to  idbde  ^faes&am  ud 
tenaAoa  dwtinetioos  of  tfafeologiesl  aneneB,  h  au^t  be 
nuyr*  easily  iettled.  On  tbeM  qoe^kflB  »  awHii^fiQint 
nrigtit  jMMiibly  be  found.  Bat  tbe  Proteetaiit  interpro- 
UifA'iti  of  tlip  O'rtp^l  inroIr(?<5  a  denial  of  the  prerogatires 
of  the,  v!iHt,  Iri.Ht.ifiition  which  assumed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  Hoiil  and  Grxl,  as  the  almoner  of  grace  and  the 
nih-r  <<f   the  beliefs  and  lives  of  men. 

The  fleforrnerH,  in  liannony  with  their  idea  of  the  way 
nf  wilviilion  wliieh  has  been  described,  brought  forward 
the  ('ineejit  ion  of  the  invisiV)le  Church.  The  true  Church, 
tliey  Hiiifl,  in  conipoHed  of  all  believers  in  Christ,  all  who 
lire  t<|)irilMiilly  united  to  Ilim  ;  and  of  the  Church  as  thua 
ili'dned,  Me  is  th<!  Ilc-ad.  Tliis  is  the  Holy  Catholic 
CI',  u'rh,  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  refers,  and  ia 
wliieh  the  diHciple  professes  his  belief;  "for  we  believe,' 
miid  I. wilier,  referriii}^  to  this  psussago  of  the  creed,  "not 
III  wlint  we  see,  but  in  what  is  invisible."  The  visible 
I1|iiii'eh,  "II  (he  (Mintniry,  is  a  congregation  of  beheven 
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in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacra- 
ments aiministered  essentially  as  they  were  instituted 
by  Christ.  But  no  single  visible  body  of  CLristians  can 
justly  assume  to  be  the  entire  Church  ;  much  less  exclude 
£i-oiu  the  pale  of  salvation  all  who  are  not  included  in 
their  number,  llie  true  Church  is  an  ideal,  which  is 
rcidized  but  imperfectly  in  any  existing  organization. 
External  societies  of  Ciiristians  are  more  or  less  pure 
they  appr(.iximate,  in  difTereiit  degrees,  to  a  conformity 
to  the  idea  of  the  real  or  invisible  community.  Tho 
Protestants  carefully  refrained  from  arrogating  for  the 
bodies  which  they  organized  an  exclusive  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Church.  When  charged  with  being  ai>08tate8 
from  the  Church,  and  when  themselves  denouncing  the 
Papacy  as  the  embodiment  of  Antichrist,  they  never 
denied  tliat  the  true  Church  of  Christ  was  on  the  side  of 
their  opponents,  as  well  as  with  themselves.  "  I  say," 
said  Luther,  "  that  under  the  Pope  is  real  Christianity, 
yea  the  true  pattern  of  Christianity,  and  many  pious, 
great  saints."  Calvin  has  similar  expressions ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  noted  Letter  to  Sadolet. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  theory  affixes  the  attributes  c* 
unity,  holiness,  cathohcity,  and  apostollcity  to  the  exter- 
nal, visible  society  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
chief,  and  declares  that  outside  of  this  body  there  is  no 
salvation.  Tho  notes  of  the  true  Church  belong  to  this 
society  ;  and  accordingly  the  promises  made  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Church,  and  the  privileges  there 
ascribed  to  it,  are  claimed  for  this  body  exclusively. 
The  Church,  says  Bellarmine,  is  something  as  tangible 
lis  the  Republic  of  Venice.  In  opposition  to  the  second 
of  the  Protestant  principles,  the  traditions  of  the  oral 
teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles,  which,  it  is 
claimed  are  infallibly  preserved  ii.  the  Chxirch,  through 
the  supernatural  aid  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  are  put 
in  a  level  with  Scripture  ;  and  of  Scripture  itself,  the 
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ChuTcL  is  the  appointed,  unerring  expounder.  It 
Dot  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  doc- 
trinos  to  be  uttributed  to  revelations  made  to  the 
Church,  subsequent  to  the  ApostoHc  age;  doctrines  not 
Buppo»«-'d  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
prevailing  Catholic  doctrine  since  the  Reformation  finda 
the  entire  revelation  as  a  complete  deposit,  in  the  written 
and  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The  con- 
nection of  Uie  individual  with  Christ  is  not  possible, 
except  through  his  connection  with  the  Church.  In  the 
Catliolic  theor)',  the  invisible  Chiirch  is  not  only  included 
in  the  visible  organization  in  communion  with  the  Papal 
see,  but  it  cannot  exist  out  of  it  or  apart  from  it.' 

As  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Catholic  theory  of  the 
Church  stands  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  priesthood 
and  of  the  sacraments.  The  idea  of  the  sacraments 
fully  developed  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  number, 
which  had  been  indefinite  and  variable,  was  fixed  at 
■even.  It  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  sacrament 
that  it  should  efficiently  convey  the  hidden  gift  of  grace 
which  it  symbolizes.  It  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  grsice  is  communicated  ;  the  ordained  and  indispens- 
able vehicle  by  which  it  passes  to  the  individual ;  the 
instrument  by  the  direct  operation  of  which  the  divine 
mercy  reaches  the  soul.'  Hence  the  efficacy  of  a  sacra- 
ment is   independent  of   the  personal  character  of   the 

1  In  the  UUr  editions  of  his  Loci,  Mclanclhon  treats  of  the  \-isible  church 
alone.  Ho  wa.4  led  to  this  course,  not  by  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  t)i« 
reality  of  the  conception  of  the  iorisible  church,  but  in  conseijueace  ol  the 
aberrations,  in  a  spiritualistic  direction,  of  the  Anabaptists.  He  is  concerted  t^ 
guard  ai^ainst  the  notion  that  the  invisible  church  is  a  mere  ideal,  or  is  to  b« 
•ought  for  outside  of  all  existing  ectlesiaatical  organizatioaa  —  a  mere  PtaTonic 
republic.  See  Julius  Miiller,  Dogmatucht  Aihandtu»gtn  (Die  unsiihtban 
Kirche),  pp.  297,  298. 

'  "  Per  qua;  omnis  vera  justitia  vel  incipit,  vel  coepta  angetur,  vel  amiaos 
roparatur."  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  vii.  Proumium.  "Siquis  dixerit  sacramenta 
lovB  legis  DOD  esse  ad  salutem  necessario;"  "siquis  dixerit,  per  ipaa  nova 
legia  sacnuneDta  ex  opera  operato  oon  conferri  Kratiam,  anathema  sit."     Ibid. 
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administrator,  provided  he  have  the  intention  to  perform 
the  sacniraental  act ;  for  such  an  intention  is  requiaite. 
The  sacrament,  moreover,  imparts  a  divine  gift  wliich  ia 
not  involved  in,  nor  produced  by,  the  faith  of  the  recip- 
ient :  it  is  ex  opere  operato.  The  effect  is  wrought,  in 
case  the  recipient  interposes  no  obstacle.^  The  sacra- 
ments are  the  means  of  grace,  and  are  CBsential  to  the 
beginning  and  gro\vth  of  the  Christian  life  ;  they  meet 
the  individual  at  liia  birth,  and  attend  him  to  his  burial. 
They  are  to  the  soul  and  the  rehgious  life,  what  bread  ia 
to  the  iMjdy  ;  nor  ia  their  effect  confined  to  the  soul ;  it 
extends  even  to  the  physiwd  nature.  In  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  literally 
present.  Christ  is  once  more  offered,  an  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, through  which  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 

>  Thi«  ii  the  declaration  of  tho  Coiuicil  of  Trent  (sew.  vii.  can.  vi.):  "  Si  qaij 
dixerit  tacramcnta  none  legis  non  cotitinere  ^atiam,  quam  significat;  aut 
gratiara  ipsam  non  ponentibua  obiceni  non  conferre  ....  anathema  sit."  The 
later  Schoolmen  taught  that  the  Mcramentj  are  efliracious,  unless  a  mortal 
■in  creates  an  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  (he  working  of  divine  grace.  Dun!)  Sco- 
tua  (1.  It.  d.  1.  qu.  6)  says:  " Non  roquiritur  ibi  bonus  motus  interior,  qui  mereo- 
tur  gratiani,"  etc  Gabriel  Biel  {SenUntt,  I.  iv.  d.  1.  qu.  3.)  maintains  the 
same  [imposition.  It  is  tliis  tenet  which  the  Reformers  attacked.  After  the 
Rcformalion,  Bellarmine  says  {De  Sncr.,  ii.  1.):  "  Voluntaj,  fides  et  poenitentia 
in  susciplente  adulto  necessario  requiruntur  ex  parte  subject!,"  etc.  Mohlnr 
{Sgmbolik,  c.  iv.  §  28),  reaffirnu  this  last  doctrine.  One  of  (he  first  propositions 
which  Cajetaii  required  Luther  to  retract  was:  Non  sacramentum,  sod  fides  in 
•acramento  justificaL  The  modification  of  (he  Catholic  representation  ou  this 
point  since  the  Reformation,  is  referred  to  by  Winer,  Cixnpnralice  Dnrttctliing, 
p.  128;  Hasc,  Prot.  Polemik,  p.  380  scq.  See  also  NItMch,  Prot.  BtnttworluHg 
anf  MMer  {StmiUn  h.  Kritiken,  1834,  p.  8S3).  It  Is  still  to  be  observed,  how- 
aver,  that  the  "  fides,"  which  Bellarmine  re(|uireg  iu  the  recipient  of  the  sa  ni 
ment,  is  not  faith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  but  the  assent  to  doctrinal  truth. 

An  to  the  "  intention  "  in  the  priest  which  is  requisite  to  the  validity  of  the  sac- 
rament, tome  make  it  external  —  an  inleni  ion  to  do,  as  to  the  outward  form  of  I  ho 
facrainent,  what  the  church  does ;  while  others  make  it  "  intern.il  " —  an  intcndon 
'  I  fulfill  the  end  or  design  of  the  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent  leaves  thii 
point  doubtful.  Sess.  vii.  xi.  Perrone,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  recer  I 
Catliolic  tbwlogians,  holds  to  the  necessity  of  the  "internal  "  intention.  Pra- 
Uetinnes  Ttieohg,,  ii.  118  (p.  833,.  Thia  is  more  commonly  considered  to  tt 
moat  consonant  with  the  Tridentine  declaration.  Klee,  I^ogmfnt/egchicMUf  ii. 
JS.  Thus  a  secret  intentioc  of  Che  priest  may  de'trive  the  recipient  of  tha 
kHMflt  o(  s  ucraaent. 
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isrosa  are  obtaiiiod  and  appropriated.  In  the  converted 
nibsttuicti  of  the  wiifor,  the  recipient  actually  part^ikes  o! 
the  Redeeraor's  body.  The  Siiuriiiee  of  the  Mass  is  the 
central  act  of  woraliip. 

Of  course,  this  conception  of  the  sacraments  prcsup* 
poses  a  cnnseci-ated  priesthood,  a  liierarclucal  order, 
which  is  authorized  to  dispense  them.  They  stand  in 
the  position  of  mediators,  from  whose  hands  the  means 
of  salvation  must  be  received  ;  by  whom,  actljig  in  a 
judicial  aipsicity  penances,  or  the  temporal  punishments 
duo  to  mortal  sin  after  repentance  and  confession,  ara 
appointed  ;  and  who  have  it  hi  their  power  to  pronounoe 
•gainst  contiunacious  offenders  the  awful  sentence  of 
exct-mmunication,  which  blots  their  names  out  of  the 
book  of  life.  Between  the  individual  and  Christ  stands 
a  fully  organized,  self-perpetuating  body  of  priests* 
tlu-ough  whose  oflBces  alone  the  soul  can  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  is  true  that 
baptism,  without  which  one  cjinuot  be  saved  —  unleaSf 
indeed,  the  intention  to  receive  it  is  prevented  from  beii^ 
carried  out,  without  the  candidate's  fault  —  may  be  per- 
formed by  unconsecrated  hands,  in  emergencies  where 
no  priest  can  bo  summoned.  But  the  other  sacraments, 
Confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  allotment  of  Pen- 
ance and  Absolution,  Mai-riage,  Ordination,  Elxtreme 
Unction,  belong  exclusively  to  the  priest,  and  have  no 
vahdity  unless  performed  by  him.  Standing  thus,  not 
as  a  member  on  a  level  with  the  general  congrpgation  of 
beUevers,  but  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  body 
of  believers  and  God,  the  priest  is  naturally  subject  to 
the  rule  of  cehbacy.  He  stands  aloof  from  the  ordinary 
relations  of  this  earthly  life.^ 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  theory  of  a  sacerdotal  class, 
the  Protestants  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers.  The  laity  stand  in  no  such  dfr 
>  Neander,  CatholicUmtu  it.  ProtutaHtUmut,  p.  SIO. 
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pendence  on  a  priestly  order.  Every  disciple  has  the 
right  of  immediate  access  to  God ;  none  can  debar  him 
from  a  direct  approach  to  the  Redeemer.  Tlie  officers 
of  the  Church  are  set  apart  among  tlieir  brethren,  for 
the  performance  of  certain  duties  ;  but  the  clergy  are 
wjt  a  distinct  and  superior  order,  clothed  Avith  mediatorial 
functions.  The  idea  of  the  direct  relation  of  the  soul  to 
Christ,  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  and  in  that  of  the  general,  svs  opposed  to 
a  particular  priesthood,  carried  with  it  an  essential  modi- 
fication of  the  previous  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  The 
sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  once  made,  dispensed  with 
such  a  supplement  as  was  sought  in  the  repeated  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass ;  and  transubstantiatiou  was  rejected  as  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  Scriptural  and  primitive  doctrine. 
The  sacraments  were  declared  to  be  but  two  in  number, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  other  five  had 
l>een  added  to  the  number  without  warrant  of  Scripture. 
Of  these,  extreme  unction  was  set  aside  as  an  unauthor- 
ized superstition.  Marriage  might  be  concluded  without 
the  intervention  of  a  priest.  Penances  vanished  with 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit ;  and  auricular  confession, 
instead  of  being  a  duty  owed  to  the  priest,  an  obligation 
to  recount  to  him  all  remembered  sins  of  a  heinous 
character,  was  resolved  into  the  general  privilege  which 
disciples  enjoy,  of  confessing  to  one  another  their  faults, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  brethren  rebuke, 
oounsel,  and  comfort.  Moreover  the  efficacy  of  the  sac- 
raments was  made  dependent  on  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  communicant,  or  the  disposition  with  which  they 
were  received.  Everything  like  a  magical  efficiency  was 
denied  to  them  ;  without  faith,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Suppei  brought  no  benefit.'     But  while  the  Protestants 


I  Tct  both  Lntberans  and  Calrinisti*  hela  thit  jn  be  BacnnieDtg  tbe  ontwirt 
■ign  reprcwnU  the  iuwanl  operation  uf  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  give*  to  the  ne- 
■ament  it«  elBcacy.     Thus  ia  the  Coof.  Belf^ca  (art.  xsxili.),  it  is  Mid  of  the 
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held  that  the  validity  and  use  of  the  sacraments  are  no! 
depemlent  on  the  personal  character  of  the  officiating 
minister,  they  also  asserted  that  they  are  equally  inde- 
pendent of  his  secret  intention.  They  recoiled  from  the 
doctrine  tliat  the  priest,  by  a  contrary  intention,  may 
annul  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  ;  \rhercby  it  is  always 
left  in  some  degree  uncertain  whether  they  are  in  fact 
received. 

With  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  penance,  or  temporal 
punishmenta  follovring  upon  the  remission  of  mortal  sin, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also  disappeared,  and  cor 
quently  that  of  the  lawfulness  or  need  of  prayers  for 
dead.  The  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  sail 
was  connected  with  ideas  concerning  the  character 
Christ,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  con- 
ception of  his  compassionate  feeling  and  mediatorial  rela- 
tion ;  and  such  practices  disappeared,  almost  of  tliemselves. 
It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  dogma ;  but  the 
coitus  of  Marj',  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franciscans,  had  been  carried  to  a  porten- 
tous height ;  and  tliis  exalted  service  offered  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus  the  Reformers  discarded.  The  worship  of  images, 
or  that  homage  to  images  which  the  Cathohc  theologv 
permits,  and  the  veneration  of  the  relics  of  saints,  va^| 
Ishcd  with  the  worship  of  the  saints  themselves,  an<l  was 
renounced  likewise  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  or  as  involving 
a  temptation  to  an  idolatrous  service.  Pilgrimages  and  a 
great  variety  of  ascetic  usages  were  given  up  from  their 
perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
jnBtiiication,  and  of  the  liberty  from  ceremonial  orilinano^| 

Mdaments:  "Per  qna  ceu  media  deus  vittule  apiritaa  eancti  in  oobia  op«m- 
tnr."  Id  the  Conf.  Hclv.  ii.  (xix.)  it  is  uid  of  the  Mcnmcnta:  "SIkh*  (> 
IM  n'ltnilicatR  inter  h  ucramentaliter  conjunf^ntur,  conjunguntur,  inquam,  vm 
miantur  per  niKtuflcationem  mynticam  et  voluntatem  vel  conailium  ejoa,  qu 
HCtinicnta consliluit."  Set ii»o  Co»/.AHt/l.,tii.  xxv.;  Co»/.  GaU.,ul  uxiv 
Cbt  CMMr.,  p,  618. 
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which  is  a  corolkiry  of  that  doctrine.  It  is  n  striking 
pnx)f  that  the  central  principle  of  Protestantism  is  logi- 
cally inconsistent  with  these  practices,  that  they  dropped 
off  from  the  system  of  worship  without  any  struggle  ii 
behalf  of  them,  wherever  that  principle  was  intelligently 
received  and  professed.  Monsisticism,  together  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  a  compulsoiy  rule,  shared  the 
same  fate  and  ou  the  same  ground.  As  the  Catholic  the- 
ology made  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins, 
pn^senting  thus  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualibitive 
Btandard  of  conduct,  which  Protestantism  rejected,  so  that 
theology  made  a  distinction  between  two  types  of  Chris- 
tian character,  the  one  being  a  salvable  degree  of  excel- 
lence such  as  is  gained  by  complying  with  the  command- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  the  other  being  the  more  exalted 
type  of  excellence,  which  is  'reached  through  compliance 
with  the  counsels  or  recommendations  of  the  Gospel.  On 
this  distinction  was  fomided  the  monastic  system,  with  ijts 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  (including  celibacy),  and 
obedience.  The  Protestants  rejected  the  distinction  as 
belonging  to  a  legiil  system  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  where  the  fundamental  characteristic  is  not  obe- 
dience to  that  which  is  exacted,  but  a  free  and  w^illing  and 
grateful  self-consecration  ;  where  the  question  is  not  "  how 
much  must  I,"  but  "  how  much  can  I  "  do  for  the  Saviour  ? 
For  this  reason  they  cast  away  also  the  rule  of  celibacy  for 
the  clergj',  and  for  the  additional  reasons  that  it  was  one 
of  the  artificial  barriers  which  had  been  set  up  to  give  a 
greater  sanctity  to  the  priesthood  than  of  right  belongs 
to  the  Christian  ministry  ;  that  it  j>uts  a  stigma  upon  the 
marriage  institution  ;  and  that  it  had  proved  a  source  of 
corruption  in  the  Church.  Works  of  supererogation  and 
the  idea  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of  saints 
were  cast  away,  as  human  inventions,  which  had  sprung  out 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  truth  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  tlje 
■ole  and  sufficient  ground  of  aalvation.     With  the  abro 
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gHtion  of  penances,  and  with  tlic  denial  of  purg-.itury,  ihera 
was  no  i"oom  left  for  indulgences  or  for  absolution,  con- 
sidered as  a  judicial  act  of  the  priest.  Absolution,  where 
it  was  retained  by  the  Protestants,  was  a  declaration  of 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Gospel,  not  to  an  individual  by 
himself,  but  to  the  assembly  of  believers,  and  was  founded 
on  a  general,  not  a  detailed,  on  a  common,  not  an  auricu- 
lar or  private  confession  of  sin. 

Of  the  theological  divi^ons  among  the  Protestants,  the 
earliest  and  most  noteworthy  was  the  Sacramentarian  con- 
troversy between  the  Lutherans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Zwinglians  first,  and  then  the  Calvinists,  on  the  other ; 
the  controversy  that  raged  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  has  been  described  In  preceding  pages.  The 
Arminian  controversy,  which  is,  perhaps,  next  in  import- 
ance, related  to  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  arose 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centurj*.  The  Reform  • 
ers  had  followed  Augustine  in  the  assertion  of  uncoudi- 
tional  predestination  and  election,  which  they  assumed  to 
be  the  correlate  of  salvation  by  grace  alone.  By  Beza, 
the  pupil  of  Calvin,  who  succeeded  him  at  Geneva,  this 
doctrine  Avas  taught  in  the  extreme,  or  what  was  called 
the  supra-lapsarian  form.  Calvin,  to  say  the  least,  had 
not  uniformly  inculcated  this  phase  of  the  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  first  sin  of  man  is  the  object  of  ao 
efficient  decree ;  the  salvation  of  some  and  the  condem- 
nation of  others  being  the  supreme  end  in  reference  to 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  decrees  are  subordinate. 
But  this  type  of  doctrine  spread  extensively  in  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
ITie  followers  of  Melancthon  adopted  the  doctrine  of  con- 
ditional predestination,  in  the  room  of  the  Augustinian 
view,  and  the  Luthenins  at  length  practically  acquiesced 
in  the  same  opinion.  In  Holland,  therefore,  where  thf 
Lutheran  tejvching  was  early  introduced,  there  had  been 
before  the  time  of  Armiuius,  more  or  less  dissent  from 
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ttie  Catvii)istic  dogma.  But  tliis  dissent  first  acquired 
Btrcngth  through  his  influence.  James  Armiiiius,  burn 
at  OudewuttT,  in  1")60,  was  one  of  tho  most  learned  and 
accomplished  theologians  of  his  age.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  but  received  his  education  piinci- 
pally  at  Geneva,  where  ho  was  under  the  instruction  of 
Beza.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  in  160.3  became  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Leyden,  and  a  colleague  of  Gomtirua,  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  the  Bupi-a-lapsarian  theory.  This  view  Arrainius 
had  been  called  upon  to  defend  against  the  preachers  of 
Delft,  who  had  avowed  their  adhesion  to  the  milder,  or 
infra-lapsarian  form  of  the  doctrine,  according  to  which 
election  has  respect  to  men  already  fallen  into  a  state  of 
Bin.  But  in  the  examination  of  the  subject,  into  whicli 
Arminius  v,as  thus  led,  he  came  to  sympathize  with  tl»e 
opinion  which  he  was  set  to  oppose,  and  at  length  to  go 
beyond  it,  and  reject  unconditional  election  altogether. 
In  short,  he  gave  up  what  had  come  to  be  considered  the 
characteristic  dogma  of  Calvinism.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Gomarus,  and  the  debate  spread  through 
Holland.  Episcopius,  the  learned  successor  of  Arminius 
at  Leyden,  and  Uytenbogaert,  who  Lad  been  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  the  former  at  Geneva,  became  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  the  movement  of  Arminius  had  called  into 
being.  The  main  peculiarities  of  their  creed  were  con- 
tained in  the  Remonstrance  —  which  gave  the  name  of 
Remonstrants  to  the  party  —  that  was  addressed  to  the 
states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  in  1610.  This 
document  embraces  five  points,  namely,  Election  ba.sed 
on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  universal  Atonement,  in 
the  room  of  Atonement  made  for  the  elect  only,  the 
resistibility  of  Grace,  in  connection  wth  the  need  of  Re- 
generation by  the  Spirit,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  C»l- 
vinistic  tenet  of  the  perseverance  of  all  believers. 

A  great  political  line  of  division  was  also  run  between 
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the  two  theological  parties.  The  Armiiiians  were  Repab- 
licans,  and  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  of  Church  and  State, 
or  a  partial  control  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  The 
Calvinists  adhered  to  the  house  of  Orauge,  and  were 
the  indej^ndence  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Stat| 
In  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  Olden  Bameveldt 
beheaded,  and  Grotius,  the  illustrious  ornament  of  the 
Arminian  party,  was  banished.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was 
assembled,  in  1616,  foi  the  purpose  of  giving  judgment 
upon  this  theological  controversy.  While  this  Synod 
declined  to  give  an  express  sanction  to  the  supra-lapsarian 
views  of  Goniarus,  it  declared  its  judgment  in  opposition 
to  the  Arminians,  on  all  the  characteristic  points  of  their 
system,  and  put  forth,  by  way  of  antithesis,  what  have 
been  called  the  five  points  of  high  Calvinism :  uncondi- 
tional election  ;  limited  atonement  (designed  for  the  el|fl 
alone)  ;  the  complete  impotency  of  the  fallen  will ;  iri-e- 
sistible  grace ;  and  the  perseverance  of  believers.  Ths 
Arminians  introduced  into  their  theologj'  other  deviatio 
from  the  current  system.  In  particular,  they  modifit 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  excluding  nativ 
guilt  in  tlie  literal  and  proper  sense  of  the  term 
through  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Grotius  in  answer 
Socinua,  and  in  the  writings  of  other  eminent  theol^^ 
gians  of  the  party,  they  substituted  for  the  Anseli^H 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  what  has  been  termed  the 
governmental  view.'     The  Arminian  party,  from  the  out- 

'  GrotJu)  meets  the  objections  of  Socinas  by  dcnving  that  atoaement  or  lati*- 
fiction  U  the  paj-ment  of  a  debt.  The  ruler  w  at  liberty  to  pnrdon,  provided 
public  jri«r  i»  not  endangered.  The  end  of  punishment  is  the  prevention  of 
future  lrani>|;rcs»ioai,  or  the  security  of  the  commonwealth.  The  death  o' 
Ch.-i.-t,  in  its  moral  effect,  as  a  mean?  to  tbi»  end,  is  eqaivalrnt  to  llic  legiU  poo- 
alt-,  since  it  equally  manifests  God's  hatred  of  fin.  Hence  it  permits 
ruler  to  pardon,  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  judjte  it  wise  to  impose, 
•eeds  of  the  Cirotian  doctrine  are  In  the  Scotist  theology,  which  affirmed  that 
ttouemenl  is  not  inlrinsicaUy  the  equivalent  of  the  penalty,  but  takes  its  place 
by  the  divine  acceptance  or  consent  (ftcceptilatio);  though  Grotius,  on  verbal  ^ni 
lechnicjil  grounds,  repudiates  (his  term.  Dtftnno  fvUi  Calhol.  dt  Soti^actioM 
Ctruti  ad-:  F.  8i>cinu'n  (1617).     Gnitti  Ojieni,  iv.  297. 
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set,  cultivated  Biblical  studies  with  an  earnest,  scholarly 
spirit,  and  made  important  contributions  in  this  branch  of 
theological  science.  They  were  marked,  partly  as  a  nutu- 
ral  consequence  of  the  position  of  their  party  and  of  the 
persecution  to  which  they  were  subject,  by  a  liberal  and 
tolei'ant  disposition.  Tliey  were  in  favor  of  retlucing  ^he 
doctrinal  tests  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  union,  to 
the  briefest  possible  compass.  Indeed,  a  comparative  in- 
differer.ce  in  respect  to  creeds,  or  a  low  estimate  of  their 
value,  was  one  of  their  characteristic  traits.  The  Ar- 
minian  theology,  besides  the  progress  which  it  made  in 
the  country  where  it  had  its  origin,  by  degrees  supplanted 
Calvinism,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Enghsli  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  adopted  substantially  by  .John  Wesley, 
the  principal  founder  uf  Methodism,  and  in  this  way  won 
a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  adherents. 

In  the  fennent  of  thought  and  discussion  which  was 
produced  by  the  Protestant  movement,  a  new  impetus,  aa 
well  as  liberty,  was  given  to  specidation.  Slumbering 
tendencies  of  opinion  were  awakened  to  fresh  life,  and 
new  sects  sprang  up,  which  were  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  Church  and  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Re- 
formers. 

Among  the  advocates  of  more  radical  changes  who 
considered  that  the  Px-otestant  leaders  had  stopped  half- 
way in  their  work,  is  that  numerous  and  widely  scattered 
class,  which  comprehended  under  itself  many  subordinate 
divisions,  but  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Anabap- 
tists.' They  received  this  title  from  their  rejection,  in 
common,  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  from  their  insist- 
ing that  those  who  joined  them  should  be  baptized  anew. 
One  prevaihng  feature  of  their  system  was  a  belief  in 
mmcdiato  or  prophetic  inspiration,  which,  if  it  did  not 
supersede  the  written  Word,  assimilated  them  to  its  aa- 

1  Erbkam,  GfKhtchtt  d.  proU  StUtn  i»».  ZtiuUt.  d.  Rtf.  (1848).  Dorncr,  /liH 
^fPnt.  Tktologg,i.  186. 


Ibm  mmlbm  puitiuu  of  tiw  proplMto  who  i 
■p  tbe  eomnotion  at  Wtttesbeig,  while  Latter  was  at  (he 
Wartborg,  and  who  gained  orer  Cufatadt  to  their  caaM. 
One  eoaBKxpfeaiee  of  dub  torn  of  aathoBasm  was  a  con- 
tonpt  for  hainaa  Vpaming  sad  for  atadj-.  The  immediate 
teaching  of  the  Spint  randaa  the  laborious  exertions  of 
tte  intellect  superSaoos.  Aanther  of  dieir  tenets  was  a 
Ldief  in  the  risible  kiii^om  of  Qiriat,  which  was  to  be 
erected  on  the  rmna  of  Church  and  State.  In  some  caaea 
thej  held  that  temponJ  rale  bdoogs  to  the  saints  alone, 
and  carried  oat  their  fanatical  theory  by  seiiing  on 
aty  of  Monster  and  di^Masessing  the  magistrates.  Soi 
times  their  conduct  was  mariced  by  an  ascetic  moralit 
and  sometimes  by  licentioos  mnfiiiw  and  practices ;  opp 
nte  phenomena  which  freqently  ooesList  in  sects  of 
natiue.  They  appear  to  have  generally  held  a  peculiar 
notion  about  the  Incarnation  ;  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
not  formed  from  that  of  the  Virgin,  is  different  from  tl»e 
flesh  and  blood  of  other  men,  and  was  deifilii  at  thfl 
Ascension.  Such  a  doctrine  was  held  by  Jean  Bouche^' 
who  was  pat  to  death  in  England,  after  being  examined 
by  Cranmer.  Such  was  the  opinion  also  of  the  mya 
Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  a  German  nobleman  of  pious 
zealous  character,  a  leader  of  one  of  the  most  worthy 
the  Anabaptist  sects,  who  died  not  far  from  1561.  It 
was  in  Holland  that  the  Anabaptists  were  most  numerous. 
Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  extraviigjinces  which  afforded 
a  fair  pretext,  though  no  just  apology,  for  treating  them 
with  extreme  severitj'.  After  the  disturbances  connected 
vrith  the  seizure  of  Munster,  the  more  sober  class  of  AnJI 
oaptists  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno,  who  trav- 
elled from  place  to  place,  and  organized  them  into 
churches.  They  were  a  simple  and  honest  people,  aiming 
to  shape  their  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible, 
iisciirding  infiint  baptism,  the  oath,  and  the  use  of  arms 
admitting  that  civil  magistrates  are  necessary  iu  the  proa 
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ent  condition  of  tbe  world,  but  refusing  for  themselveH 
to  hold  civil  office.  Between  the  followers  of  MUnzer, 
who  entered  into  the  rebellion  called  the  Peasants'  wai, 
in  whom  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled 
partly  by  the  Lutheran  movement,  was  mingled  with  the 
desire  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the 
German  princes  —  between  these  enthusiasts  and  the 
humble  and  pious  Jlennonites  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
abjured  the  use  of  force  altogether,  there  was  a  very  wide 
difference  ;  and  yet  both  were  branches  from  a  common 
stock.  Both  were  fruits  of  a  widely  diffused  rehgious 
excitement,  which,  in  its  diverse  phases,  retained  certain 
common  characteristics. 

Very  different  in  many  of  their  traits,  and  yet  cu- 
riously connected  with  the  Anabaptists,  were  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  of  tlie  age  of  the  Reformation.'  It  was  in 
Italy,  among  the  cultured  class,  in  men  of  inquisitive 
and  cultivated  minds,  that  the  Antiti-initarians  ajipeared. 
Tlic  peculiar  tone  of  the  belles-lettres  culture  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  revival  of  learning  was  often  congenial 
with  these  new  opinions.  Tliere  was  a  disposition  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  religion,  to  call  in  question 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Chuich,  and  to  sift  the 
entire  creed  by  the  application  of  reason  to  it«  contents. 
The  writings  of  Servetus  doubtless  had  much  influence 
in  diffusing  antitrinitarian  opinions ;  but  most  of  the 
conspicuous  Unitarians  who  first  appear,  are  of  Italian 
birth  ;  generally  exiles  from  their  country  on  account  of 
their  belief.  After  the  publication  of  the  antitrinitarian 
work  of  Servetus,  in  1531,  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
forty  educated  men  in  Vioenza  and  the  neighborhood 
were  united  in  a  private  association,  all  of  whom  held 
Unitarian  opinions.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  was  found 
in  the  churches  of   Italian  refugees  at  Geneva  and  at 

1  F.  Tmrhsel,  Hit  pnt.  AtUUrimlarUr  «o^  F.  Bocin.  (1839  uid  1M4)      Fotk. 
Sttr  SocMumnMu  (1847). 


Zurich.  Blandrata,  a  learned  physician  and  tiftorwardt 
an  influential  propagator  of  Unitarianism  in  Poland 
and  elaewhere,  wiis  their  leading  adherent  at  the  former 
place ;  while  at  Zurich  the  eminent  preacher,  Bernar- 
dino Ochino.  embraced  the  same  theology.  Gentili  was 
put  to  death  in  Benie  in  liiGG,  for  his  opinions.  Alciati, 
ai  associate  of  Blandrata  at  Geneva,  found  an  asylum 
in  Poland.  But  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  of  men, 
and  the  one  who  gave  a  name  to  the  adherents  of  Uni- 
tarianism, was  Faustus  Socinus.  Bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Sienna,  in  1539,  and  endued  with  uncommon  talents, 
he  devoted  himself  first  to  the  study  of  law.  He  had 
been  left  an  orphan,  and  his  education  had  been  negli- 
gently conducted.  He  soon  manifested  an  interest  in 
theology,  and  was  guided  by  the  letters  and  conversa- 
tions of  his  uncle,  Lselius  Socinus,  a  man  of  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  versed  in  classical  learning,  who  sought  the 
society  of  the  Reformers  in  various  countries,  and  cau- 
tiously betrayed  his  predilection  for  Uuitsirian  tenets. 
The  persecution  to  which  his  family  were  exposed  com- 
pelled Faustus  to  leave  Italy.  After  spending  three 
years  in  Lyons  he  went  to  Zurich  to  take  possession  of 
the  manuscripts  of  his  deceased  uncle,  which,  though  con- 
sisting of  fragmentary  papers,  furnished  liim  with  hints 
and  observations  of  much  value.  For  twelve  j'cars  he 
resided  at  the  court  of  Francis  de  Mcdioi  at  Florence, 
and  enjoyed  high  honors  and  favors,  but  was  drawn 
away  from  the  study  of  theology  to  which  he  was 
strongly  inclined.  Leaving  Florence,  he  spent  four  years 
in  Basel,  where  he  labored  on  his  theological  system,  and 
diffused  his  opinions  by  conversation  and  by  his  writ- 
ings. At  length  he  resorted  to  Poland  (1579),  where  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  At  first  he  was  not 
received  by  the  Unitarians  into  their  church,  because  he 
refused  to  be  rebaptized.  His  own  view  was  that  Chris- 
tian baptism  was  intended  only  for  converts  from  heatb- 
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enism.  But  the  Polish  Unitarians,  like  their  brethren 
in  Italj'  and  like  Servetua,  were  opposed  to  the  practice 
af  infant  baptism.  Soeinus  finally  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing his  views  upon  the  Unitarians  about  him,  and  took 
the  post,  for  which  his  talents  fitted  him,  of  an  acknowl- 
edged leader.  His  intellectual  power  and  his  polished 
manners  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  Polish 
nobles  ;  and  his  influence  was  augmented  by  his  maiTiage 
with  a  daughter  of  one  of  them.  By  Soeinus  and  by 
the  scholars  who  were  trained  in  the  Polish  schools,  of 
whom  Crell  is  the  most  distinguished,  the  Unitarian 
system  of  doctrine  was  ably  stated  and  defended. 
Lselius  Sochius,  from  whom  Faustus  derived  his  funda- 
mental principles,  had  too  much  general  reverence  for 
religion  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Deism  and  Atheism 
which  were  so  common  among  cultivated  Italians  about 
him.  But  he  first  studied  the  Bible  to  find  principles 
which  he  could  place  at  the  foimdation  of  a  system  of 
jurisprudence.  There  was  no  definite  centre  from  which 
liis  religious  life  emanated ;  no  crisis  of  religious  expe- 
rience. He  resorted  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  text-book  of 
revealed  doctrine,  and  brought  to  their  interpretation  the 
rationalistic  temper  which  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
studies  and  associations.  Hence  his  supernaturalism 
stood  in  no  vital  connection  with  hia  inward  life,  and 
was  therefore  something,  as  it  were,  apart,  having  no 
living  roots  within  the  soul.'     It  seems  at  first  remark- 


'  Neandcr,  Dogmtngetchidite,  ii.  220  «eq.  It  is  interesting  to  obscrre  bow 
the  type  of  theology,  the  interpretation  of  the  Gwipel,  varies  (ccordinK  u  men 
hire  or  h»ve  not  ■  definite  centre  of  religious  life,  *  crisis  or  tuminf;-point; 
■ucn,  itT  example,  as  Luther  haj.  This  diversity  may  be  seen  where  ther«  ii 
«o  rei- discrepancy  in  doctrine;  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  betwee'i  Paul  and 
the  disciples  who  were  sabject  to  a  gradual  training.  It  appears,  m  some  d#< 
gree,  in  the  contrast  between  Zwingle  and  the  other  greal  Reformer",  Luther  ai  i 
'^vin.  It  is  still  more  marked  in  its  consequences  in  Erasmus  and  in  many  <l 
the  learned  Aiminians  of  Holland,  when  compared  with  their  opponents.  In 
the  Socinians,  this  difference  in  theology',  having  its  iour:«  in  the  peccliaritiaa 
tf  nligioiu  experience,  reached  ita  climax 
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■Ue,  aad  vet  it  ia  duuactfltvtic  of  tbe  Socinian  tone  ol 
UHMigbt,  Uttt  sapenntaimliam  «w  padied  to  an  ex- 
traae;  that  tbe  Mgomeots  of  natural  religion,  even  for 
the  boing  of  God,  wen  h«Iid  in  light  eat«em,  and  ReTel»- 
tioD  «M  deohred  to  be  tbe  aooroe  of  our  knowledge, 
erai  in  the  case  of  tbe  first  truths  of  religion.  Revelo- 
taon,  it  waa  bald,  may  oontain  things  abore  reason,  but 
notbiag  omtiaty  to  reaaon ;  and  tfais  eanon  was  so  ap- 
plied in  tbe  interpneiation  of  the  Bibl«^  that  varioaa 
doctrioea,  e^wciaHy  tbe  Trinity,  were  excluded  on  tbe 
gnwad  of  their  alleged  inoooaiatencT  with  intultivo 
knowledge.  The  prime  cbaraetenstic  of  the  Socinian 
tbeobgy  waa  tbe  deaial  of  tbe  divinity  and  satisfaction 
of  durfail.  He  is  a  temekat  and  legislator,  the  appointed 
bead  of  a  qiiritiial  kiagdow  ;  but  while  his  prophetic  and 
kni^y  offioea  are  betd,  bis  priestly  or  expiatory  function 
or  it  is  bmited  to  Uie  work  of  interoeesory  siq>- 
plaoatioa.  The  church  doctrine  of  ordinal  sin  is  mate- 
fiaUy  modified.  Tbe  image  of  God  in  man  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  his  domimon  oto-  tbe  lower  orders  at 
ereatioB,  and  the  effect  of  tbe  first  nn  ia  made  to  be  tbe  | 
propagatka  of  physical  mortality.  The  doctrine  of  tfaaj 
anoibilataoB  of  tbe  wicked  b  sabstitnted  for  that  of 
eternal  ponisbment.  Tbe  sqiarataoa  of  ethics  from  re- 
figioo,  tbe  disjoDCtioo  of  ethical  <Aaiacter  bom  Chria- 
tian  faith,  was  a  cfaazacieciatae  tenden^  of  tbe  Sodniaa  , 
type  of  thinkii^,  and  a  corollary  of  the  extreme, 
one  aided  aopefnatnnlism,  to  which  we  hare  adverted.] 
The  logieal  and  exegetical  abtlify  of  tbe  Sociniaa  leaden 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  their  doctrine.  When  peraeca-i 
tion  aroae  against  tbe  Uiutariana  of  Poland,  in  coose- 
of  tbe  Catholic  Reaetaoa  and  tiie  acts  of  the 
Jesaita,  many  fled  into  Holland,  and  came  into  friendly] 
relations  with  the  Arminians.  Seme  also  joined  the] 
diurches  of  the  MenDcnites.  It  was  .he  ingenioos 
formidable  attadc  of  Fkostus  Soanns  upon  the 
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theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  gave  rise  to  the  treatise 
of  Grotiiis,  and  ind'reetly  occasioned  a  modification  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  haa  found  a  wide  accept- 
Eince. 

The  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
creeds  was  not  so  great  aa  to  preclude  efforts  to  unite  the 
two  parties.^  Tiie  chief  hindnincc  to  their  success  was 
the.  intolerant  prejudice  of  rigid  Lutherans,  especially 
after  their  triumph  over  the  Philippists,  the  adlierents  of 
the  milder  theology  of  Melanethon.  The  abandonment 
of  Lutheranism  by  several  of  the  German  states,  among 
which  was  the  Palatinate,  and  the  oppression  to  which 
Lutheran  preachers  were  sometimes  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  Calvinism  by  their  rulers, 
embittered  the  opposition  to  a  union.  Earnest  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  tins  direction  were  made,  from  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centxrry,  by  the  theologians 
of  Helmstadt,  of  whom  Calixtus  waa  the  most  eminent.' 
The  Huguenot  Synods  of  France  were  distinguished  for 
their  liberal  and  friendly  course  in  reference  to  nego- 
tiations ■with  the  Lutherans. 

Projects  for  the  reunion  of  the  entire  body  of  Protes- 
tants with  the  Roman  Catholics  met  with  no  better  suo- 
ceas.'     On  various  occasions,  as  at  Augsburg,  in  1530, 

>  The  Form  of  Concord  (1580,  lime,  p.  570)  aeta  forth  the  Latheran 
tbeolni^,  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  Melnncthon,  and  in  contrast  with  Cal- 
viaiitni.  It  dt!nicfl  Synergism  and  all  power  in  man  to  cotjpcrato  in  his  conver- 
tion:  hut  it  aim  denies  irresistible  grace,  attributes  the  rejection  of  Christ  to 
the  rp4<istancu  of  man  lo  the  lloir  Spirit,  and  affirms  the  nnirereality  of  the 
offers  of  the  Gospel.  Everj-thing  liite  KeprobaUoo  is  excluded.  Tliis  logically 
amounts  to  conditional  predestination,  which  was  really  the  LuUieran  doctrine 
in  the  lilh  century.  This  was  the  first  point  of  differcn'.c  with  the  Calvinists. 
The  plhcr  points  were  the  Lutheran  Consubstuntiation,  with  which  were  con- 
nec'id  the  communication  of  divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature  of  Jeaua, 
Vid  Ihc  nl>iquitr  of  his  body;  logetherwith  the  me  of  pictures  and  other  mioof 
peculiarities  of  the  ritual. 

<  For  an  account  of  these  succeadre  tSorta,  fee  Ilcring,  <7«cA.  ('.  kircU 
trnioHieermche  fit  it.  Rtf.  (9  ToIa.X  28M.  Kiednar,  pp  787, 819  leq  Oiea* 
er,  IV.  iii.  c.  i.  i. 

Gieielur,  iv.  i.  S  iii.  {$  51,  59. 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  Diet,  in  the  Conference  at  Ititis- 
bon,  and  in  the  Augsburg  Interim,  the  Catholics  had 
evinced  a  disposition  to  make  concessions.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  recommended  conciliatory  measures  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1562  ;  and,  failing  in  his  purpose,  he 
encouraged  the  theologiaas  near  him,  in  particular  George 
Cassander,  by  tlieir  writings  and  personal  intercourse 
with  leading  Protestants,  in  different  countries,  to  labor 
for  tlie  reconciliation  of  the  two  contending  parties.  The 
position  of  Erasmus,  that  the  creed  should  be  confined  to 
fundamental  articles,  and  that  no  agreement  should  be 
required  on  matters  of  less  moment,  was  substantially 
taken  by  most  of  the  advocates  of  reunion.  Cassander 
proposed  to  go  back  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Church 
of  the  first  five  centuries.  Calixtiis  adopted  the  same 
principle.  Irenical  movements  of  this  character  are 
specially  interesting  from  the  part  that  was  taken  in 
them,  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Protestant  body, 
Grotius  and  Leibnitz.  The  latitudinarian  tendency  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  conciliatory  spirit  and  opinions  of 
Melanctlion  once  more  found  strong  representatives. 
The  persecution  which  Grotius  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  his  Protestant  brethren,  the  Calvinista  of  Holland  ; 
his  observation  of  the  rigid  attachment  of  the  Protestant 
sects  to  minor  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  and  their  bitter 
theological  strife  among  themselves  ;  his  sorrow  at  the 
distracted  condition  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  calamities  resulting  from 
the  wars  of  religion,  inclined  him  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  His  intercourse 
with  moderate  and  enlightened  Catholics  in  France  con- 
firmed this  disposition.  The  differences  among  Chris- 
tians appeared  to  him  small  in  comparison  with  the 
points  on  which  they  were  united.  The  tendencies  ol 
thought  peculiar  io  him  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  « 
theologian,  conspired  to  make  him  an  advocate  of  corr.- 
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promise  and  union  among  ecclesiastical  parties.  It  is  not 
Biirprisiiig  thut  now  lie  was  charged  with  Socinianisra, 
and  now  accused  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  em- 
ployed his  vast  erudition  in  the  endeavor  to  soften  Protes- 
tant antipathies  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  doctrines. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  called 
Antichrist  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.' In  this  and  in  other  publications,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  an  apologist  for  the  Catholic  theology.' 
In  Ills  idealized  interpi'otiition,  he  finds  it  possible  even  to 
accept  transubstantiation  ;  he  does  not  consider  the  use 
of  images  in  worship  absolutely  unlawful,  though  he 
regrets  the  abuses  connected  with  it ;  ^  he  thinks  that  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  not 
inadmissible ;  and  finds  great  advantages  in  episcopal 
government,  and  in  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  Even  the 
int'jrference  of  the  Popes  with  the  election  of  Emperors, 
has  a  ground  in  the  fact  that  the  Popes  may  be  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  Roman  people.  Grotius  gives 
a  place  to  tradition  in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture.  His 
real  position  is,  that  the  propositions  on  which  all  Chris- 
tians can  unite,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a  imiversal 
council,  composed  of  all  parties,  and  that  the  conclusions 


'  Grofr'i  Opera  (Basel,  1732),  iv.  457  teq. 

'  Volum  pro  Pace  eccl.  contra  emmen  A.  Rheti,  Ibid.,  p.  653,  Via  nd  Paeem 
ted.,  Ibid.,  p.  535,  etc. 

*  H«  (Icnlcji  the  universal  ralidjtjr  of  the  Decalogue  under  the  new  dispeosk- 
tion.  lie  appeals  to  the  commandment  respecting  the  Sabbath,  which  Luther, 
Calvin,  Mclancthon,  Zwingic,  and  the  other  Reformer,  united  in  denying  to  be 
*o  far  obligatory  that  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  is,  on  the  ground  of 
It,  required  of  Christians.  Calvin,  fjulUutes,  ii.  S,  29,  34.  I.ulhcr,  Cnteckit- 
<niu  m'ljor,  in  Hase,  Lihri  StfmhoUci^  p.  424.  Blelancthon,  Luci  Commwiet, 
(Eriaugen,  1828),  pp.  123,  124.  Zwingle  thinks  it  better  to  mow,  cut,  hew,  or 
fr>  do  other  neccs-oary  work  which  the  season  demands,  after  divine  worship, 
than  to  be  idle:  "for  the  believer  is  ab<ive  the  Sabbath."  Werke,  i.  317.  Such 
work  is  recommended  in  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Homberg,  in  Jlesse,  on  the 
tame  grounds.  llns<,cnkamp,  Ltben  F.  LnmberU,  p.  42.  The  Puritans  asserted 
Ihn  perpetual  validity  of  the  fourth  commandment,  only  Ihm.  the  day  is  changed 
by  divine  authority.  Un  the  history  of  the  obser\'ance  of  Sunday,  Me  Hmm 
BamfUm  Lteturu  (I860).    Hallam,  Contt  Uitt.,  cb.  Tii. 
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3t  wxuii  a  council  «n  tnmrorthy.  The  canon  of  VinoeHt 
d  Leriofl — that  what  b  accepted  alvrays,  everynrhnre, 
tad  by  all,  is  Catholic  truth  —  is  laid  hold  of  by  Grotaua 
to  ser\-e  aa  a  basis  for  his  scheme  of  comprehension  and 
latitudinarian  orthodoxy.^ 

In  Uie  latter  part  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  Spinola, 
another  theologian  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  who  had 
been  a  Franciscan  Gcueral  in  Spain,  signalized  himself 
by  a  pacific  undertaking  similar  to  that  of  Cassander. 
In  the  course  of  his  labors  at  the  Hanoverian  court,  in 
behidf  of  syncretism,  as  the  projected  union  of  the  diverse 
religious  bodies  was  termed,  he  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  Lutheran  thcolc^an,  Molanus ;  and  a  correspond- 
ence arose  between  Molanus,  and,  afterwards,  Leibnitz,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Bossuet  on  the  other.'  Leibnitz  con- 
ducted a  long  correspondence  also,  much  of  which  relates 
to  the  same  subject,  with  the  Landgrave  Ernest,  of  Hesae- 
Rlieinfels,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
1662.'  The  position  taken  by  Leibnitz  closely  resembles 
that  of  Grotius.  Each  brought  vast  stores  of  learning, 
and  a  marvelous  outlay  of  philosophical  acuteness  to  the 
task  of  harmonizing  conflicting  dogmas.  Leibnitz  found 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  harder  to  deal  with  than 
any  other  article  of  the  opposing  creed ;  but  in  the 
alembic  of  his  subtle  criticism,  discordant  opinions  were 
made  to  assume  a  likeness  to  one  another.  He  lays  great 
Btrees  on  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  declares  that  the 
question  whether  the  love  of  God  is  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, is  incomparably  more  important  than  the  question 
whether  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, or  the  question  whether  souls  must  be  purified  before 

>  Th*t  GrotJiu  died,  as  be  hud  lived,  in  the  ProlesUnt  Church,  Is  provM,  if 
proof  were  neceMarr,  by  the  oamtive  of  Ihe  LnthcrnD  clerg^nnan  who  attended 
aim  in  his  last  boars.  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  "GrotiM;"  and  Luden 
ifuff»  Orotiui  Hack  semrn  Bchicksnten  u.  SchH/ten  (Berlin,  1806),  p.  338  aeq. 

*  VoD  Rommel,  LtilmiU  u.  Lnndgmf  Knut  ton  Hetteit- Rhem/elt.  JMm 
witffetlmckltr  Britftttchitl,  etc.    3  vols.  (Frankfort,  1847). 

*  On  the  put  taken  by  Leibnitz,  gee  Bering,  iL  i76  aeq. 
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being  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God.  The  qaestious  in 
dispute  betweei.  Rome  and  Augsburg  he  affirms  to  be  of 
less  consequence  than  the  points  to  debate  between  the 
Jansenists  and  their  opponents,  mthin  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church.^  He  went  so  far  as  to  admit  the  right- 
ful primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  professed  him- 
self to  stand  in  an  inward  connection,  though  not  in 
external  union,  with  the  Roman  Church.'  But  in  reply 
to  pressing  invitations  to  conform,  outwardly  to  this 
Church,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  within  its  fold 
he  could  not  hold  in  peace  his  philosophical  opinions, 
with  which,  in  reality,  the  Church  had  no  right  to 
meddle ;  he  denied  that  he  was  a  schismatic,  therefore, 
by  his  own  fault,  and  maintained  the  same  ground  in 
respect  to  Luther  and  the  Protestants  generally.*  The 
Church  imiversal,  according  to  Leibnitz,  ever  holds  and 
is  authorized  to  teach  the  essentials  of  religion  ;  but  it  is 
not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  limit.  In  case  it  does 
so,  and  thus  invades  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  body  of  individuals,  are  not  injured  by 
excommunication  ;  and,  when  they  find  themselves,  ^vith- 
out  their  fault,  in  this  position,  their  ministry  and  their 
administration  of  the  sacraments  become  valid  and  accept- 
able to  God.  His  remedy  for  the  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom, was  a  general  council,  in  which  all  parties  should 
appear,  and  by  which  their  common  faith  should  be  de- 
fined ;  everything  else  being  left  to  the  free  judgment  of 
'individuals,  and  of  national  churches.  The  point  on  which 
Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  could  not  unite,  was  the  authority 
jf  the  Council  of  Trent.  Bossuet  asserted  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  could  make  explanations,  but  no  retractions ; 
and  that  the  creed  of  Trent  could  not  be  altered.*  Leib- 
aitz  did  not  allow  that  the  Tridentine  Council  is  an  cecu- 

i  Von  Kommel.  ii.  367.  *  Ibid.,  p.  19.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  365. 

*  It  is  intereatinf;  to  notice  tbat  Dr.  Posey's  recent  •rgnmeat  for  union,  A» 
Eirtnieon,  etc.  (18C(i),  wss  met  bj  Archbishop  Huining  with  the  same  demand 
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[ceniciil  body  ;  and  he  objected  to  some  of  its  determine 
tions :  for  example,  to  those  relating  to  marriage.^  Thi 
outbreaking  of  the  Janseniat  persecution,  and  the  tyrannj 
and  persecuting  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  dashed  in  piece 
whatever  hopes  of  union  siinguine  persons  may  have  beei 
led  to  entertain,  in  consequence  of  these  conference 
between  pTOtcstant  and  Catholic  leaden. 

(or  tho  Mknowledemcnt  of  thi)  TriilentinB  Councii.  But  the  reprasefitadoB 
ot  Hotnjin  Catholic  theology  hy  mi^n  like  Bo^uet  ind  MuUltrrTnuJit  bo  read  wiL 
tfa^  r«colliM:tion  tbut  thei^  T^e  a  Rtrictcr  orthodoxy  than  is  founct  ia  theni^ 

^  Loibnit£  vrnite  '^  a  theological  njaCeni  **  about  tha  yc^r  IGS^f  trtiieh  purport 
bo  hv  ffom  till?  tiUUtl  of  a  Catholic^  Hid  dcsigu  was  to  exhibit  thut  mcKleimt 
tj*pe  of  Calholieipm  which  miiat  be  offered  on  the  Cflthotic  tide  *s  ^  baais  t 
DegotiKtions  For  reunion.  lu  rcfiranl  to  bu  own  pOBitioa  he  t»ys,  in  a  letter  t 
T.  Burnet^  in  17(15:  "  On  a  eu  In  m&me  opinina  de  moi  [oa  u(  Urotiua],  luraqn 
j'at  cxph'iut^  eti  bofine  [lart  ccirtaifies  opiDioii&  dt»  docteui^  de  I'KgU^u  Hoiuiui] 
eontre  les  acctifintions  outn'^cq  de  noa  gena.  Blals  qujuid  on  A  voulti  pA^^r  pin 
ivniit  et  ma  faire  nccmirej  que  je  devoii  done  me  mnj^er  t^hez  eux^  je  leor  i 
bien  luoiitr^  que  j'en  i!lnia  tort  ('loijrn^."  Sat  Niedntr,  KtrdirngKli.,  p.  Sll 
On  the  Kucharist,  Leibnitz  writes:  "Quaat  k  moi  (puiaque  vou?  en  dcoiuide 
mon  neuliment,  Monsieur),  ]«  me  tiem  k  la  ConfcMJon  d'Augsbourg,  (lui  met  no 
prince  rifeUe  du  corps  de  .'esns  Christ,  et  reconnoit  quel  que  chose  ie  myM 
ti«ux  dam  eo  SacranienL"  Letter  to  U.  Pelisson  (vrithout  d«t«}. 
Q^ra,  td,  Duteot,  i  T1& 
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CHAPTEB   3aV. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OP   THE    PEOTESTANT    CHUBCHXS 
AND  THEIB  BELATION  TO  THE  CIVIL  AUTHOEITT.^ 

In  Scotland  and  Geneva  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
lished by  public  authority,  as  the  result  of  a  political  rev- 
olution ;  in  most  other  places,  also,  it  was  introduced  by 
the  free  act  of  princes  or  municipalities,  who  acted  as 
the  organs  of  the  popular  will.  In  France,  and  wherever 
the  government  was  not  carried  into  the  new  movement, 
it  was  organized  independently  of  the  civil  authority.  In 
some  countries  —  in  England,  for  example  —  civil  rulers 
took  a  more  active  and  controlling  part  than  elsewhere  in 
shaping,  as  in  bringing  in,  the  new  order  of  things.  More 
of  the  previous  ecclesiastical  system  was  retained  iu  some 
of  the  regions  where  Protestantism  prevailed  than  in 
others.  In  short,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revo- 
lution was  effected,  as  well  as  the  varied  character  of  the 
communities  in  which  it  took  place,  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  form  of  the  new  institutions. 

'  Upon  the  topics  of  the  Chapter,  the  principal  Catholic  manual  is  Walter, 
Kirchenreeht  (13th  ed.,  1861);  the  principal  Protestant  work  of  a  like  character  i* 
Kichtcr,  Lehrbuch  d.  hith  u.  prot,  KirchtnrtchU,  I^ipzif;,  1866.  See  also 
(J.  .1.  Planck,  Otch.  d.  Emithung  u.  AtuMlung  d.  chritll.  hirchl.  Getelltchaft*- 
verj'dimnij,  1803  seq.,  6  vols.;  Richter,  Gtch.  d.  tvnng.  Kirchenrer/atmng  in 
Peuticlil.,\S:>l;  I.echler,  C»cA.rf. /'r*»4y/m(iH'er/<M»t(n</,1864.  There  are  val- 
uable articles  by  .Tacohsnn  in  Herzog's  Xeat-Knc.  d.  Thtol.,  viz.,  Connttoriat- 
vtrfntmng  (vol.  iii.),  CoUegiaUysttm  (vol.  ii  *,  E/ntkopaltt/ttem  (vol.  Iv.), 
TerrUnriiltyslem  (vol.  xv.).  See  alao  Botteck  n.  Welcker,  Staatt  Lexikon,  art. 
Kirehe,  Kirchenrer/oMung.  A  concise  discussion  of  the  possible  and  actna, 
relations  of  Church  and  State  is  given  jy  Bluntschli,  StniUtreeht,  li.  850.  See 
also  Von  Hohl,  Slaattrerkt,  VsHerrtekt  u.  PoUtti,  ii.  171,  and  Laurent,  VEg&m 

m  L,'£uu  (1860). 
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The  Reformers  generally  agreed  in  discarding  the  hie- 
rarchical idea,  and  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Church 
is  the  original  i-epository  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It 
was  government  by  the  laity,  in  distinction  from  gov^H 
ment  by  a  priestly  class.  This  fundamental  princ^H 
was  adhered  to,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  where 
the  fabric  of  the  old  polity  was  least  altered.  Tlie  Re- 
formers genenillj-  held,  also,  that  Church  and  St;ite  U| 
80  far  distinct  tliat  neither  is  subject  to  the  absolute  a^| 
trol  of  the  other,  or  can  merge  in  the  other  its  own  exis- 
teiice.  They  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  enthusi:ist3  and 
fanatics,  who  clamored  for  the  subordination  or  surrender 
of  secular  rule  to  "  the  saints,"  and  thus  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theocracy ;  they  opposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  absorption  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  State,  such  as 
marked  the  Roman  Empire  under  heathenism,  and  tha 
Greek  Empire  in  Christian  ages. 

The  Lutheran  Reformers  professed  principles  upon  tba 
government  of  the  Church  and  upon  its  relation  to  ^M 
civil  authority,  which  they  considered  it  impracticableTi 
realize.  Luther  declared  that  all  power  resides  in  the 
congregation,  or  body  of  believers  —  the  Church  collect^ 
ive.  In  their  hands  are  the  keys,  or  the  right  to  exercise 
Church  discipUne,  the  sacraments,  and  all  the  powers  of 
government.  The  clergy  are  commissioned  by  the  people 
to  perforin  offices  which  belong  to  all  in  common,  but 
which  all  cannot  discharge.  They  are  therefore  committed 
by  the  voice  of  the  community  to  such  as  are  qualified  to 
fulfill  them.  The  sacrament  of  ordination  is  nothing  but 
the  rite  whereby  persons  are  put  into  the  ministry;  but 
they  are  not  constituted  an  order  of  priests.  The  churchoa 
have  the  power  to  elect  and  ordain  their  ministers,  fo( 
is  the  churches  to  whom  the  command  is  addressed' 
pffiaoh  the  fiospel.  The  Church  is  endued  witli  the  right 
V)  goveim  itself ;  the  right  of  excommunication  belong* 
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not  to  a  body  of  ecclesiastics,  but  to  the  congregatiou  and 
its  chosen  pastors.' 

But  these  abstract  doctrines  Luther  and  his  associa'os 
thought  tliemselves  prevented  by  circumstances  from  car- 
rying into  pnictice.  They  were  led,  also,  by  the  situation 
in  nliicli  thuy  were  placed,  to  modify,  in  important  par- 
ticulars, these  theoretical  statements,  especially  on  the 
point  of  the  relations  of  the  civil  authority  to  the  Church. 
The  Germans,  Luther  said,  were  too  rough,  wild,  and 
turbulent,  and  too  luipracticed  in  self-government,  to  take 
ecolesiastionl  power,  in  this  way,  into  their  hands  at  once, 
without  producing  infinite  disorders  and  confusion.  The 
princes  must  take  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  the  people  must  conform  to  their  wholesome  arrange- 
ments. The  authority  of  civil  rulers  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical sphere,  was  pronounced  to  rest  partly  on  the  old 
right  of  patrons,  and  on  kindred  prerogatives  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  secuhir  guardians  of  tlie  Church,  and 
partly  on  the  principle  that  princes  and  magistrates,  as 
the  principal  members  of  the  Church,  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  respect ;  a  doctrine  quite  compatible  with  the 
general  theory  that  Church  government  pertains  not  to 
the  clergy  alone,  but  to  the  laity,  to  the  whole  uongrega- 
tion.  It  was  held,  moreover,  that  it  belongs  to  civil 
mlera  to  maintain  order,  by  the  regulation  even  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  worship.  This  indefinite  function  thus  conceded 
to  tlie  State,  was  variously  interpreted  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  events  was  to  induce  the  Reformers  to  amplify  rather 
than  abridge  it.  The  peasants'  war  and  the  subsequent 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  the  coercive  agency 
of  the  princes  was  necessarily  called  in,  were  influential 
in  this  direction.  There  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the 
extreme  view  of  the  enthusiasts  who  propose<l  to  divest 
the  magistrate  of  every  kind  of  authority.     Luther  is  at 

'  For  the  puMcu  frocB  Laliur  and  from  th«  Aag«barg  Confunon,  tee  Omw- 
tar,  rr.  i.  9,  {  M. 
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times  pusitivc  in  the  assertion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eivil  rulers  is  restricted  to  temporal  affaii-s,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  This  is  the  definition  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  Yet,  as  special  qupstions  arise, 
both  Luther  and  Melancthon  attribute  to  tlie  State  a 
much  Lirger  measure  of  power  in  matters  of  religion  than 
these  terms  would  naturally  suggest.  Villsiges  and  citiei 
should  be  compelled,  they  say,  to  have  schools  and 
prejichers,  just  as  they  are  compelled  to  construct  bridgei 
and  roads.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  would  be  right  for  the 
Elector  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Catechism,  without  which 
the  people  would  not  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 
They  proceed  further  and  declare  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate should  take  cognizance  of  offenses  against  the  first, 
as  well  as  against  the  second  table  of  the  law.  He  is 
morally  bound  to  suppress  and  punish  blasphemy ;  and 
thb  function,  as  the  Reformation  made  progress,  was 
held  to  embrace  the  right  and  duty  of  abolishing  the 
mass.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Melancthon  in  his  doc- 
trinal treatise,  the  "  Loci  Communes,"  and  such  was  the 
judgment  of  both  Reformers  in  response  to  special  inquiries 
addi'essed  to  them  by  princes.  Luther,  writing  in  1531 
to  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  refers  him  to 
the  exiimple  of  the  Hebrew  King,  Ilezekiah,  who  did 
right  in  breaking  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses, 
although  his  act  gave  the  siime  offense  to  people  as  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  mass  would  give.  The  Reformers  recurred 
the  instance  of  Constantine,  who,  in  his  office  of  prot 
of  the  Church,  wiis  disposed  to  quell  the  Arian  coni 
rerey,  and  to  this  end  convoked  the  Council  of  Ni 
Tet  Luther,  as  well  as  Melancthon,  foresaw  that  the 
Church  would  be  liable  to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  ;  that  whereas  the  State,  under  the  old  system,  liad 
been  stripped  of  its  rightful  powers  and  influence,  an  evil 
just  the  revi^rse  was  now  likely  to  emerge,  from  the  inter- 
meddling and  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.     Hence,  both  we 
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willing  that  iu  the  Protestant  organizatiuii  bishops  shoold 
be  retained  or  appointed,  wlio  shoukl  have  on\yii  jure  hu- 
mane iuitliotity,  but  who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
th»^  formidable  influence  of  the  State.  This  feature,  how- 
ever, was  not  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  organization. 
The  bishops  generally  not  taking  the  side  of  reform,  other 
provisions  had  to  be  made  for  the  management  of  church 
afTaii-s.  Tlie  political  arrangements,  especially  after  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg,  which  suspended  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  over  the  atlherents  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  made  the  religion  of  each 
secular  state  dependent  upon  that  of  its  ruler,  had  the 
effect  to  put  into  the  hands  of  princes  more  and  more  con- 
trol in  ecclesiiistical  affairs. 

The  two  principal  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran 
polity,  as  it  was  formed  in  Saxony  and  most  Lutheran 
communities,  were  the  superintendents  and  consistories. 
Superintendents  were  first  appointed  in  the  Church  of 
Strakund,  and  next  by  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  Visittirs  who  were  sent,  at  the  request  of 
the  theologians,  to  the  Saxon  churches,  in  1527.'  The 
superintendents,  in  their  respective  districts,  took  the 
place  of  bishops,  and  exercised  an  oversight  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  the  worship  of  the  churches,  and  upon  the  pas- 
tors. The  consistories  arose  from  the  need  of  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon  questions  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce.  With  the  abolishing  of  the  canon 
law,  many  of  the  provisions  of  which  clashed  with  Prot- 
estiint  principles,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  old  episcopal 
tribunals,  numerous  and  often  perplexing  questions  were 
brought  before  the  Lu^eran  pastors.     Not  a  few  of  the 


>  The  "lostmctioDa  to  Viston  "  were  drawn  np  bj  Helancthon.  Tbey  in 
elnded  «  directory  for  divine  woraoip  and  lor  the  instruction  of  the  people 
They  eKiahliiibed  a  uniform  system  in  the  K°^'°rnment  and  wonihip  of  the 
^■xon  Churches.  The  ignnrauce  of  Ibe  people  and  of  their  teachers  so  im- 
fttnti  Lutlior,  that  he  was  led  to  compose  his  Catechisms.  The  system  eatab 
Hahed  by  the  Visitation  was  carried  out  by  force  of  law 
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lett«^rs  of  Lutlier  himself  and  of  his  associates  are  in  re- 
sponse  to  petitions  fonulviee  from  princes  and  privuto  per 
■ons,  respecting  marriage  and  divorce.  The  unsettled 
views  on  this  subject  —  the  state  of  things  inevitably 
consequent  on  the  renunciation  of  the  old  system  of 
ooclesiasticiil  laws,  which  in  many  points  the  Reformers 
judged  to  be  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  —  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  conslderiiig  the  conduct  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reformers  in  the  case  of  the  scandalous  double- 
marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse.  But  marriage  was 
partly  a  secular  matter,  falling  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  tribunals,  and  partly  ethical  and  religious,  and 
so  coming  within  the  province  of  the  Church  and  clergy. 
Hence  mixed  tribimals,  composed  partly  of  clei^y  and 
partly  of  jurists,  were  constituted  by  the  civil  authority, 
and  into  the  hands  of  these  bodies,  called  consistories,  the 
8*me  name  which  the  former  episcopal  courts  had  bome^ 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration,  including  the  right 
of  excommunication,  was  committed.  The  only  right 
left  to  the  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors,  was  that 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  made  by  the 
patrons. 

In  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  where  the  bishope  were 
not  averse  to  the  Protestant  movement,  the  episcopal 
system  lingered  until  1.587.  In  Denmark  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  1536 ;  the  Danish  superintendents  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Sweden  alone  of  the  Lutheran 
countries  has  continued  the  episcopal  organization. 

A  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  Hesse  to  establish 
a  chmch  system  of  a  quite  dififerent  character.  This  wan 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  was  governed  by  the  advice  of  Francis  Lambert,  a 
converted  Franciscan,  a  native  of  Avignon,  who  had  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  had  resided  first  with  Zwinglo 
at  Zurich  and  then  at  Wittenberg.  The  Church  const! 
tution,  to  which  we  refer,  was  devised  at  a  synod  at 
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Romberg,  in  1526,  and  was  democratic  in  its  principles. 
The  Gospel  wiis  to  be  preached  in  every  place,  and  then 
a  Church  was  to  be  organized,  to  consist  of  true  believers 
who  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  common  subjection  to  the 
rules  of  discipline.  The  body  thus  composed  wiis  to  choose 
its  own  pastors,  who  were  called  bishops,  and  might  be 
taken  from  any  profession,  and  to  exercise  self-government 
including  the  administration  of  a  strict  discipline  and  of  ex- 
communication where  it  should  be  required.  Every  year 
each  Church  was  to  be  represented  by  bishops  and  dele- 
gates iti  a  general  synod,  where  all  complaints  were  to 
be  heard,  and  doubtful  questions  solved.  The  business  of 
the  synod  was  to  be  prepared  beforehand  by  a  commit- 
tee of  thirteen ;  and  at  each  meeting  three  visitors  were 
to  be  chosen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  each  Church. 
The  plan  may  be  described  as  the  Congregational  sys- 
tem with  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elements.  "  The 
features  of  it,"  says  Ranke,  "  are  the  same  as  those  on 
which  the  French,  the  Scottish,  and  the  American  Church 
was  afterwards  established  ;  upon  them,  one  may  say,  the 
existence,  the  developinent  of  North  America  rests.  They 
have  an  immeasurable,  world-historical  importance.  At 
the  first  experiment,  they  appear  in  a  complete  form:  a 
little  German  synod  adopted  them." 

Lather  considered  tlie  people  quite  unprepared  for  such 
arrangements.  He  often  complained  of  the  indocile 
roughness  and  obtuseness  of  the  rustics,  who  could  not 
be  brought  to  undertake  the  support  of  their  own  minis- 
tere.  Before  the  Romberg  Synod  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Church  arrangements,  so  much  at  variance 
with  those  with  which  the  Grermans  had  been  famil- 
iar, would  prove  impracticable  and  abortive.  Artificial 
legislation,  not  a  historical  growth,  was  contrary  to  hia 
ideaB :  even  Moses,  he  said,  liad  set  down  what  was  cus- 
tomary and  traditional  among  his  people.  In  all  such 
matters  he  held  that  we  mvuK  proceed  with  slow  stepa 
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"  Little  and  well "  was  the  motto  which  he  adopted 
Such  a  mass  of  new  laws,  ho  wrote  to  tlie  Lamlgravo,  he 
could  not  approve  of:  it  was  a  great  thing  to  make  a 
law,  and  without  the  Spirit  of  God  no  goo<l  could  come 
of  it.  Partly  from  Luther's  opposition,  and  still  more 
from  the  influence  of  the  causes  on  which  his  objecticna 
were  founded,  the  Hessian  constitution  was  never  fully 
■et  in  operation. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  the 
goveniment  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes  witliin  their  respective  sUites.  Theologians 
and  jurists  proposed  various  theories  in  explanation  or 
justification  of  this  fact.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
tei  nth  century,  the  "  episcopal  system  "  was  advocated, 
ac<x)rding  to  which  the  civil  rulers  were  held  to  have 
received  their  ecclesiastical  powers  from  the  Emperor, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
Some  held  that  these  powers  were  provisionally  be- 
stowed, by  "  devolution,"  until  the  opposing  churches 
should  be  roimited  ;  others,  that  they  were  now  restored 
to  the  place  where  they  had  originally  and  rightfully  be- 
longed. At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
"  territorial  system "  was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal 
authority  —  jus  episcopale — was  idi'ntified  with  tlie  con- 
ceded right  of  the  princes  to  reform  abuses  in  religion  — 
the  "jus  reformandi."  This  system  made  the  govem- 
mejit  of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  the  deter- 
mination of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's 
proper  function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory 
was  advanced  by  Thomasius,  whose  opinion  was  shared 
for  substance  by  Grotius,  and  by  Selden,  the  English  de- 
fender of  the  theory  which  denies  the  autonomy  of  the 
Church,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Erastiaiiism 
Professed  at  first  in  the  interest  of  toleration,  the  "  ten> 
y>rial  system  "  became  the  potent  instrument  of  tyranny 
Another  theory,  the  "  coUe^al  system,"  was  elaborated 
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by  PufTinnlfirf  and  PfafE.  This  made  the  Church  o.-i^- 
nally  an  iiKk'pondent  society,  which  devolved,  by  contract, 
episcopal  authority  upon  the  civil  rulers.  The  oppression 
of  the  Cluirch  by  the  State  —  what  the  Germans  call 
CcPsaro-pnpiKviKS  —  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil  in 
Liitheruii  communities. 

In  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  familj^there 
was  tiio  same  theory  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Church 
to  govern  itself,  and  respecting  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  as  auxiliary  to  one  another.  The  inde 
pendence  of  the  Church  upon  secular  control  was  in 
general  maintained  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
tenacity,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  several  of 
the  Calvinistic  Churches  —  for  example,  the  churclies  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  —  framed  their 
organization  as  sects,  with  no  sympathy  from  the  civil 
rulers.  Tliis  fact  was  not  without  its  influence  in  stamp- 
ing more  republican  features  upon  their  polity.  In  Zu- 
rich, Zwingle  saw,  as  Luther  had  seen,  that  the  body  of 
the  people  were  not  ripe  for  self-government  according  to 
a  popular  method  ;  and  accordingly  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Council,  which 
governed  the  city,  and  was  considered  to  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  community.  The  clergy 
were  nominated  or  presented  by  the  magistracy,  the 
privilege  being  given  to  the  people,  who  were  convened 
for  the  purpose,  of  objecting  to  the  candidates.  Zwingle 
held,  also,  that  excommunication  should  be  left  to  the 
Christian  msigistracy,  as  long  as  they  did  not  neglect 
their  duty  in  this  particular.  In  1525,  a  court  composed 
of  pastors  and  civilians  was  constituted  for  the  decision 
^f  questions  pertaining  to  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
infliction  of  all  punishments  was  relegated  to  the  civil 
authority.  The  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy  was 
■rtrictly  adhered  to.  CEcolampadius  at  Basel  endeavored 
*o  restore  church  discipline  to  the  Ohurcb  itself,  but  hii 
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efforts  in  this  direction,  though  partially  suceeasful  for 
a  time,  soon  failed  ;  and  the  Zurich  system,  in  its  es- 
sential characteristics,  was  adopted  in  the  other  Swia 
Cantons.  ^M 

The  doctrine  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  proper  :nv 
atitution  of  the  Church  and  the  connection  of  Church  aod 
State, "is  set  forth  with  his  usual  clearness  in  the  Insti- 
tutes. The  officers  of  the  Church  are,  besides  deacona, 
lay  elders  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  have 
charge  of  cliurch  discipline.  The  equality  of  the  clei^, 
or  the  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  is  affirmed. 
The  officers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  congregation,  undel 
the  lead  and  presidency  of  the  officers  already  existing. 
Calvin,  in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  does 
not  conceal  his  partiality  for  an  aristocratic  form  modified 
by  democratic  elements ;  and  this  feeling,  notwithsta^| 
ing  his  view  that  power  resides  ultimately  in  the  con^ni 
gatiou,  betrays  itself  ui  his  remarks  on  the  proper  method 
of  electing  officers  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  no 
authority  to  use  force  or  inflict  civil  punishments  of  any 
sort.  Its  functions  are  purely  spiritual.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  intrude  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  or  to  diminish  its  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  is  bound  to  cooper.vte  with  the 
Church,  and  to  aid  it  by  the  efficient  use  of  distinctly 
civil  instrumentalities.  Calvin  rejects  the  theory  that 
the  State  has  cognizance  only  of  the  worldly  concerns  of 
men.  It  is  the  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  foster  religion,  and  hence  ho  is  solemnly 
bound  to  punish  and  extirpate  heresy.  He  8,ays  that  if 
**  the  Scripture  did  not  teach  that  this  office  (of  the 
mngistracy)  extends  to  both  tables  of  the  law,  we  might 
leani  it  from  heathen  ^vTit«r8 ;  for  not  one  of  them  haa 
treated  of  the  office  of  magistrates,  of  legislation,  «nd 
Mvil  government,  svithout  beginning  with  religion  and 
divine  worship."     It  belongs  to  government  to  see 
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idolatry,  sacrileges  against  the  name  of  God,  blasphemies 
against  his  truth,  imd  other  offenses  against  reUgion,  may 
not  openly  appear  and  be  disseminated  among  the  peo- 
ple." "  Civil  government  is  designed,  as  long  as  we  live 
in  tliis  world,  to  cherish  and  support  the  external  wor- 
ship of  God,  to  preserve  the  pure  doctrine  of  rehgion, 
to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  Church,"  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  temporal  interests  of  men.  This  idea  of 
the  relation  of  government  to  religion  prevailed  among 
Calvinists  ;  it  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Confession  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Nor  was  it  peculiar  to 
them ;  it  is  stated  by  Melancthon  in  language  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Calvin.  It  is  substantially  the  view 
which  had  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has 
been  said  of  Calvin  with  truth,  that  "  he  labored  to  pro- 
duce in  men  a  deeper  reverence  for  religious  acts  and 
persons,  to  make  them  conscious  of  the  mystic  union  that 
subsists  among  all  true  believere,  and  especially  to  invest 
the  doctrine  of  the  visible  Church  with  new  significance, 
on  the  ground  tliat  it  is  instituted,  not  as  any  mere  con- 
ventional establishment,  but  for  the  training  and  matur- 
ing of  human  souls  in  faith  and  holiness."  He  fought 
a  battle  in  defense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to 
excommunicate  offending  members,  and  to  deny  the 
Eucharist  to  the  unworthy  ;  and  he  vindicated  this  right 
against  the  interference  of  the  civil  authority.  He  first 
establislied  the  eldership  in  full  vigor,  committing  the 
regulation  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  a  body  of  clerical 
and  lay  pastors,  there  being  t^vice  as  many  laymen  as 
ministers  on  the  board.  Geneva  being  so  small  a  torri- 
lory,  the  synixhd  constitution  could  not  be  developed  as 
it  was  in  other  Calvinistic  churches.  The  powers  that 
were  attributed  to  the  Chuivh  by  Calvin's  theory  tended 
to  give  the  entire  system  of  government  at  Geneva  the 
character  of  a  theocracy  ;  but  this  tendency  was  modi- 
Sed  in  its  effect  by  the  agency  given  to  the  C^uncilfl  lo 
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the  selection  of  church  officers,  and  by  other  featore* 
in  which  Iheru  wiia  a  departure  from  the  strict  prin<nple 
uf  inde{>endonc«  and  self-government  ou  the  part  of  the 
Church. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution  was  adopted,  with  special 
varieties  of  form,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netlu-rlands.  In  Scotland,  there  was 
at  first  an  approximation,  ou  one  point,  at  least,  to  the 
Lutheran  system  ;  sinje  in  lo31,  superintendents  were 
Mp{K)intod,  their  jurisdiction  being  coextensive  with  the 
ancient  diocesan  divisions.  But  this  waa  a  transient 
arrangement.  Nowhere  did  the  hatred  of  prelacy,  and  of 
everj'thing  that  looked  like  it,  become  more  fervent  than 
in  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  system  was  fully  estab- 
lished, and  affirmed  to  exist  by  divine  right.  There  were 
two  classes  of  eldera  constituted  —  ruling,  or  lay  elders, 
and  preaching  elders  —  who  together  formed  the  Kirk- 
session  ;md  exercised  government  in  the  Church.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  lay  part  of  the  session  were  filled  by  the  body 
itself,  on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor.  The  highest  tribu- 
nal for  the  exercise  of  Church  authority  was  the  General 
Assembly  or  National  Synod,  in  which  the  ministerial 
representatives  wore  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  In 
Fiance,  the  churches  being  separately  organized,  were  at 
first  autonomic  in  their  polity,  the  preacher  with  the  lay 
eldera  and  deacons  forming  the  consistory  or  senate,  the 
governing  body.  While  in  Geneva,  the  elders  wore  cho- 
sen for  life,  in  France  they  were  elected  only  for  a  term 
of  j'ears.  Vacancies  were  filled  on  the  nomination  of 
the  consistory  itself.  In  France  the  elders  confined  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  government  and  discipline,  anu 
did  not,  as  at  Geneva,  visit  the  houses  or  cooperate  offi- 
cially with  the  pastors  in  the  cure  of  souls.  This  auxil- 
iary service  was  devolved  on  the  deacons.  In  1559,  tha 
synodiil  constitution  w.os  introduced,  by  which  the  au- 
thority that  had  resided  in  the  consistories  was  huiited 
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supreiiiO'  jurisdiction  being  placed  in  the  National  Synod, 
which  formed  the  highest  court,  and  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.* 
Tlie  Presbyterians  have  always  manifested  a  jealousy  of 
Btate-control  and  a  disposition  to  keep  the  government  of 
the  Cimrch  in  its  own  hands.  But  in  England,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, concessions  had  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  adoption  of  Presbyterian 
principles  and  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  siun-ender 
the  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.* 

The  relation  of  the  established  Church  to  the  State  in 
England,  where  the  principal  control  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs was  assumed  by  tlie  civil  authority,  has  been  vari- 
ously defined.  For  a  while,  the  Byzantine  theory,  which 
conceiv.es  of  the  King  as  possessed  of  a  sort  of  priestly 

'  A  serious  dispute  broke  oat  in  the  French  Church  in  1571  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  type  of  Congregationalism,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Ramus  was 
one,  and  the  defenders  of  the  established  system,  which  lodged  the  powers  of 
ROTcmment  in  the  Consiston'.  The  Masiiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  caused  the 
subject  to  be  forgotten.  For  notices  of  this  interesting  controversy,  see  Martin, 
Hint,  dt  France,  ix.  277,  n.  2;  Weber,  DartttUung  d.  Cultinumiu,  p.  59  n. ;  Ton 
Polcnz,  Gttchichte  d.  franxBsUch.  Cak.,  i.  422,  709;  Schlosser,  Lebtn  Bam,  p. 
219. 

2  The  c  rder  of  worship  which  was  adopted  in  the  different  Reformed  Churchei 
was  in  accord  with  their  respective  ideas  of  doctrine  and  polity.  Luther  re- 
tained many  of  the  ancient  fonns;  but  he  gave  to  the  sermon  a  place  of  central 
importance,  and  was  careful  to  insist  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Witten- 
berg Service  Book  should  not  be  imposed  on  others.  We  must  be  masters  ol 
ceremonies  —  not  let  them  be  masters  of  us  —  was  his  motto.  The  singing  of 
hymns  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  Lutheran  woriihip.  The  changes  of  Zwin. 
gle  were  much  more  radical.  In  Zurich,  church  singing  was  given  up  until 
1598.  At  Bawl  and  some  other  Swiss  towns,  however,  the  G<irman  Psalms  ntm 
sung.  The  Church  of  Geneva  followed  substantially  the  Zurich  service,  bat 
used  the  French  versions  of  the  Psalms,  by  Marot  and  Bcza.  The  Genevan 
Service  Ikxik  served  as  a  model  for  various  other  Reformed  Churches.  On  thii 
whole  subject,  see  Gieseler,  iv.  i.  2,  J  47,  where  the  literature  is  given.  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  large.y  drawn  from  the  old  service-booka. 
See  F.  Procter,  A  UUtory  of  the  Bonk  of  Common  Prayer  (7th  ed.,  New  York, 
1868}.  A.  .J.  Stephens,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  trilh  nottt,  legal  and  lus- 
'onc«/ (1849).  W.  Maskell,  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Enjland 
M  cd.,  184<!).  C.  W.  Shields,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a$  amended  Im 
we  Writ.  Diiines;  with  a  Hia.  and  Liturgical  Treatite  (1867> 
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fanctioD,  as  being  an  ecclesiastical  aa  well  as  a  civil  pur- 
son,  st'cms  to  have  been  tacitly  held.  His  headship  ovet 
the  Church  and  control  in  ecclesiastical  government  were 
justified  on  this  hypothesis.  The  Enistiun  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  which  tlje  Church,  as  such,  has  none  of  tke 
prerogatives  of  government,  which  inhere  wholly  in  ^M 
State,  had  its  adherents  in  England,  and  left  ita  influence 
upon  the  English  jwlity.  It  was  the  theory  of  Hooker 
that  the  Church  of  any  particular  country,  and  the  Stfl 
there  existing,  are  one  and  the  same  society.  They  M« 
not  two  distinct  societies  which  unite  or  coalesce  in  a  de- 
gree ;  but  they  are  one  and  the  same  social  body,  which, 
as  related  to  temporal  concerns,  and  all  things  except 
true  religion,  is  the  commonwealth  ;  as  related  to  religion, 
is  the  Church.*  The  supremacy  of  the  King,  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  monarchical,  over  the  Church,  is  the  corollary  of 
this  proposition.  Among  the  modem  advocates  of  this 
hypothesis,  one  of  the  ablest  is  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  In 
idea,  the  Church  and  State,  he  thuiks,  are  identical.  'ITieir 
end,  their  ergon,  is  the  same.  He  rejects,  ^vith  all  hia 
heart,  the  modem  theory  that  the  design  of  the  State  ia 
limited  to  the  protection  of  body  and  goods.  Tl>c  State, 
in  its  very  idea,  is  religious,  and  is  bound  to  aim  at  the 
promotion  of  religion.  Rejecting,  also,  the  doctrine  ol 
apostolic  succession  and  of  a  priestly  order,  Arnold  finda 
in  the  King's  supremacy  an  emblem  and  a  realization  of 
the  truth  that  the  laity  have  a  right  to  govern  in  the 
Church.  Tlie  more  the  State  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  ol 
Cliristianity,  the  more  is  the  Church,  as  a  separate  body, 

'  Eccttnnil.  Polity,  b.  viii.  "  We  say  that  the  care  of  r«li);iou  being  oom- 
nion  to  nil  fwiclio'  politic,  such  <«icii'liM  an  do  embrarc  the  true  rtllpnn  Imti 
Uie  name  of  Church  ^ven  unto  every  one  of  them  for  dijitinction  from  Mil 
real."  "When  we  oppoM,  therefore,  the  Church  ami  Comninnweallh  in  Cbfi»< 
tian  nociely.  we  mean  by  the  Coirmonweallh  lint  society  with  relation  to  •! 
the  public  affoirs  thereof,  only  the  matter  of  Irne  rclii^on  excepted:  by  tlM 
Church,  the  name  society  with  only  reference  unto  Uie  matter  ol  tnia  leli^oc 
vitbc'Ut  any  affairs  beaidea." 
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iupereeded.  The  idpal  towards  which  we  are  to  strive  ii 
the  identification  of  the  two.' 

The  theory  of  Warburton  proceeds  upon  a  denial  of 
the  identity  of  Church  and  State.^  They  are  in  lltix 
own  nature  and  originally,  distinct  and  separate  societies. 
But  this  mutual  independence  docs  not  of  necessity  con- 
tinue. They  may  enter  into  an  alliance  with  one  another 
upon  certain  terms,  the  result  of  which  is  a  connection 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  two.  The  Church  enters 
into  a  relation  of  subordination  to  tlie  State,  the  State 
making  stipulations  which  biiid  it  to  support  the  Church. 
There  is  a  contract  with  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  on 
either  side.  If  the  State  should  fail  to  fulfill  these  en- 
gagements, the  Church  may  withdraw  from  the  connection, 
and  then  falls  back  upon  its  original  condition  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Coleridge  has  suggested  a  theory  somewhat  diverse 
from  that  of  Warburton.*  The  hypothesis  of  Coleridge, 
as  far  as  it  is  peculiar,  is  founded  on  a  distinction  between 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  may  be  found  in  any 
particular  countrj',  and  the  national  or  established  Church 
of  that  country.  The  visible  Church  is  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world  ;  it  manages  its  own  affairs,  appoints  and  sup- 
ports its  own  ministers.  The  State  is  competent  neither 
to  appoint  nor  to  displace  these  ministers,  nor  is  it  re- 
sponsible for  their  maintenance.  The  national  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  public  and  visible  community,  having 
ministers  whom  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  a  con- 
stitution, has  created  trustees  of  a  reserved  national  fund, 
upon  fixed  t«rms,  and  with  defined  duties,  and  whom  in  the 
case  of  breach  of  those  terms,  or  dereliction  of  those  da- 

•  See  Arnold'n  Lift  amd  Currttpondenct  (by  Stanley ),p<unni;  and  Arnold'* 
Ifitceltantout  Writingt.  The  eminent  German  theologian,  Rothe,  has  adrocaled 
■  aimilar  theory,  in  hia  Chriillidu  Ethik,  and  in  hia  poslhamoas  Do\  m<Uik, 
HI.  3S  acq. 

'  Thif  and  other  theories  are  ^letched  in  the  Preface  to  Colerid^'s  Churct 
amd  Slalf,  by  H.  N.  Culeridga.     Coleridge's  IToria  (ed.  Shedd),  vol.  ri. 

•  Worii,  Tol.  \i. 
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ties,  tlic  nation,  through  the  same  agency,  may  dist^barge.' 
But  the  miaistei'8  of  the  one  Church  may  also  be  the  min 
iflters  of  the  other ;  the  ministers  of  tlie  visible  Churcb 
of  Christ  may  be,  also,  the  ministers  of  the  national  oi 
established  Church.  This  is,  for  many  reasons,  expedi< 
ent,  and  is  actually  the  case.  Tlius  the  titles,  emolu- 
ments, and  pohtical  power  of  the  clergy,  belong  to  thtm 
not  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  :.oi 
national  or  local,  but  as  an  estate  of  the  reabn  ;  as  a  bod] 
charged  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  preserving  ant 
promoting  the  moral  cidture  of  the  people.  In  this  CS' 
pacity  they  may  sit  in  ParUamcnt,  which  is  tlio  greal 
Council  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  ui  his  work  on  "Church  and  Staf 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  wliich  he  has  since  renoanced 
does  not  differ  materially  from  Coleridge.*  Mr.  Glad- 
stone holds,  that  the  State  is  a  moral  person,  bound  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Clirist  and  for  the  glui-j-  of  God,  and  U 
make  religion  the  ])araniount  end  in  guiding  and  gov^| 
ing  the  nation.  But  h.-  claims  that  the  true  Churai| 
which  has  in  it  the  apostolic  succession,  must  be  the  bodjf 
chosen  by  the  nation  fur  the  {jerformance  of  this  higl) 
office.  He  adiuils  that  there  may  be  a  condition  ol 
religious  opinion,  where  this  alliance  of  the  State  with 
the  Church  is  impracticable,  as  is  the  case  in  tlie  United 
States  ;  but  in  all  such  commimitics,  he  considers  the  life 
of  the  State  maimed,  imperfect,  conventional. 

Chalmers  maintains  that  an  establishment  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  effect  of  Christianity  upon  a  people.^  The 
State,  ho  thinks,  is  bound  to  select  and  support  some  one 
denomination,  and  maintain  its  religious  teachers.  In 
m?.king  the  selexition,  the  State  must  be  governed,  if  thji 
be  practicable,  by  a  consideration  of  the  truth  or  error  oi 
Hhe  tenets  of  the  various  religious  bodies.     It  most  i| 

i  The  Slttlt  i»  Vumntedtm  with  tkt  Ckurek  <4th  ti. 
t  Workt,  <rol.  xrix. 
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>]aire,  what  is  tnith.  But  if  religious  opinion  is  bo 
divided,  or  the  circum8tance3  are  such,  that  this  cannot 
be  made  the  sole  criterion,  some  one  "  Protestant," 
"  evangeUcal "  denomination  must  be  chosen. 

Macaiilay,  in  his  review  of  Gladstone's  book,  i«pr«- 
senta  the  lowest,  or  most  moderate  type  of  opinion  among 
the  advocates  of  an  Establishment.'  He  denies  that  the 
direct  end  of  government  is  the  propagation  of  religion. 
The  direct  end  of  governments  is  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  This  is  the  proper  and  only  essential 
function  of  the  State.  But  while  pursuing  this  end,  the 
State  may  and  should,  as  a  collateral  object,  have  in  view 
the  moral  and  reUgious  improvement  of  the  people. 
Especially  may  public  education  be  defended  as  neces- 
sary to  the  siifety  of  the  State.  The  promotion  of  re- 
ligion is  an  incidental,  not  a  direct  or  main  business  of 
the  civil  organization.  In  selecting  its  Church,  or  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  people,  the  State  or  govern- 
ment must  be  determined,  not,  indeed,  by  the  mere  will 
of  a  majority,  but  not  by  its  own  views  of  truth  exclu- 
sively ;  but  must  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
largest  proportion  of  truth  with  the  smallest  admixture 
of  error.  Hence  the  religious  views  and  prejudices  that 
prevail  in  the  community  must  always  be  consulted  and 
rejpected. 

In  the  English  system,  the  filling  of  all  high  ecclesi- 
aatioal  offices  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  not  being  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  formal  concur- 
rence which  is  required  to  fulfill  the  election.  The  two 
provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury  have  each  its  Convo- 
cation, composed  of  two  houses,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  second,  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
the  two  Convocations  may  combine.  But  Convocation 
cannot  assemble  without  authority  from  Parliament,  noi 
u  it  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical  laws  or  canons  to  b« 
I  MacaoUy'a  Euagg,  toL  It. 
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widiOBt  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  result 
has  been  that  for  oearlj  two  centuries,  Convocation  baa 
Ind  little  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  To  this  est^^ 
has  synodal  goTemment  vanished  in  the  English  Churco, 
and  the  government  of  the  Church  been  surrendered  to 
d>eStata.>  bI 


Turning  to  the  Oatkohc  Charch,  we  find,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  oentory,  a  singular  development  at 
ioctrine  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  civil  autliority. 
HSgh  views  of  Papal  authority,  as  extending  over 
dane  affairs,  were  promulgated  by  the  Popes  themsell 
and  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  especially  those  of 
Jesuit  order.  The  centralization  of  Europe,  which  gave 
such  increased  vigor  to  national  feeling  and  to  temporal 
aathority,  made  it  for  tlie  interest  of  the  Papal  See  to 
direst  that  authority  of  a  portion  of  its  sanctity.  Bellar- 
mine  adopted  the  figure  which  had  been  used  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  define  the  distinction,  but  close  connection, 
of  the  civil  and  the  Papal  authority.  The  former  is  t<i 
the  latter  as  the  body  to  the  soul.  The  two  are  not  the 
same,  but  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  oth^| 
•t  the  same  time  that  the  body  has  functions  of  its  ounP 
BelLuinine  affirmed  only  an  indirect  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope  does 
uot  immediately  legislate  in  temporal  affairs.     Yet  as  the 

'  Coorocation,  in  1669,  torteodered  the  privily*  of  Uxiog  the  clergy,  whidi 
h*i  before  |KniuDrd  to  it,  to  the  Hoasa  of  Commons.  Witliin  the  lut  l»ent_' 
jrNin  ittcmptj  have  b«vn  made  to  rcrire  ConTocalioo,  and  to  invest  it  with  xna* 
lea.  functiuii.  Bofwell  recordi  a  rigoroua  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  thii 
Batter,  nndcr  dale  of  August  3,  1763:  "  I  bad  the  misfortune  liefore  we  parted 
to  irritale  him  unintentionally.  I  mentioned  to  him  how  common  it  was  in  the 
world  to  ascribe  to  him  rery  strange  sayings.  iloHXsoir.  — '  What  do  they 
nake  me  say,  sir  ?  '  Boswbu.  —  *  Why,  sir,  an  instance  very  strange  ib- 
daed  .'iaugliing  heartily  as  I  spoke).  David  Hume  told  me  you  uid  that  yon  would 
atand  before  a  battery  of  cannon  to  restore  ConrocaHon  to  its  full  power*  ' 
Utile  did  I  apprehend  thai  he  had  actually  said  this;  but  I  was  soon  conviocail 
wi  my  error;  for,  with  a  determined  look,  he  thundered  out:  'And  would  . 
not,  sir?  Shall  the  Pre^lnterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  its  General  Aasemblv 
and  the  Church  of  England  be  denied  its  Coovocatioo '/  '  " 
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gnardian  of  religion  and  morals,  he  may  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  passing  or  execution  of  a  bad  law.  He  may 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  a  heretical 
or  unworthy  king.  A  vast  and  sweeping,  though,  in 
form,  an  indirect  prerogative,  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  States,  is  thus  attributed  to  liim.  The  right  t<> 
rebel  against  heretical  sovereigns,  and  to  dethrone  them, 
was  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  William  Allen  and  Parsons, 
who  were  laboring  to  overthrow  Elizabetli,  and  by  othei 
Catholic  teachers  in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  of  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  Tlie  right  of  lebcllion,  in  the 
case  supposed,  was  solemly  affirmed  by  the  Sorbonne. 
Tlie  first  defense  of  regicide  had  come  from  a  priest, 
Jean  Petit,  who  delivered  a  discourse  in  1408,  defending 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  had  required  tlie  strenuous  exertions  and 
repeated  harangues  of  Gerson,  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, to  procure  from  that  body  a  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Petit.  The  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  obtain 
from  Martin  V.,  and  from  the  Council,  a  condemnation 
of  the  book  of  Falkenbcrg,  which  was  of  kindred  tenor, 
and  which  aimed  to  stir  up  insurrection  in  Poland,  en- 
tirely failed.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris  in  the 
early  days  of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  charge  of  inculcating 
the  right  to  slay,  by  private  hands,  a  heretical  ruler. 
The  old  doctrine  of  tyrannicide  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
found  adherents  among  doctors  of  the  Church.  But  in 
the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  of  the  social  com- 
pact, the  peculiar  tendencies  of  Catholic  theology  are 
most  apparent.  This  was  advocated  by  Lainez,  the 
second  General  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  the  eminent 
Spanish  Jesuit,  Mariana,  and  by  Bellarmine.  It  is  th» 
doctrine  that  power,  aa  far  as  temporal  rule  is  concerned, 
originally  resides,  by  the  gift  and  appointment  ot  God,  in 
the  people.  Government  is  a  divine  ordinance,  but  what 
'orm  that  government  shall  take,  and  in  whom  it  shall  h« 
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njitirl.  it  ia  for  the  people  to  detennine.  What  the  Prot- 
HtaatB  aaserted  respectii^  ecclesiastical  goremment,  the 
Jwuitfl  declared  of  civil  govemmeDt.  As  the  forme-i 
taught  that  ecdefljantkal  power  is  originally  deposited  in 
the  hodj  of  the  Chordi,  the  latter  declared  that  temporal 
ponrer  inheres,  otigioally,  in  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  pQ&tical  theoiy  of  the  Jesuits  had  the  advanteige 
al  firing  the  anthority  of  the  Pope  and  his  tenure  of 
•tfee,  oa  a  more  soUd  foundation  than  that  of  tlie  power 
of  anj  partkolar  dynasty  or  king.  The  rule  of  the  Pope 
was  giTen  him  directly  from  God,  and,  therefore,  could 
neither  be  qoeetioned  oor  wrested  from  him  by  men.  The 
authority  of  the  kii^,  oo  the  contrary,  came  to  him 
mediately,  through  the  people,  and  might  be  recalled  at 
their  wilL  This  political  doctrine,  moreover,  furnished  a 
soiEcient  defense  for  a  popular  rebellion,  especially  if  it 
were  ondertaken  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It  is 
corioos  to  observe  that  the  radical  speculations  of  Locke, 
Rooneau,  and  Jefferson,  as  to  the  origin  of  government, 
and  the  right  of  revolution,  were  anticipated  by  the 
Jesuit  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  remark- 
able, moreover,  that,  in  opposition  to  these  novel  dogmas, 
there  appeared,  on  the  Protestant  side,  a  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  related  doctrine  of  passisn 
obedience,  a  theory  not  known  to  the  cultivated  heatl^| 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  drawing  no  real  sanction  from 
Hebrew  history.  The  extreme  devotees  of  the  princit 
of  authority  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  the 
liberal,  and  even  revolutionary  notions,  in  politics  ; 
advocates  of  freedom  and  of  revolt  against  spiritual  autho^ 
ity,  are  equally  strenuous  for  slavish  maxims  of  politi^H 
obedience. 

Transplanted  to  America,  the  various  ecclesiaaticai 
systems  wore  furnished  with  a  new  theatre  for  the  mani- 
festation of  their  characteristic  features,  but  underwent 
changes,  from   the   effect   of   the   new  circumstances 


ici^^ 
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which  they  were  placed.  The  followers  of  John  Robin- 
Bon,  who  settled  Plymouth,  were  Independents.  Their 
cardinal  principles  were,  first  that  the  local  Church  is 
clothed  with  complete  powers  of  self-govemraent,  in  the 
sense  that  no  Synod  or  Comicil  has  any  jurisdiction  over 
it  ;  and  secondly,  that  none  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  except  on  the  credible  profession  of  in- 
ward piety  ;  that  is,  that  tlie  Church  should  be  composed 
of  true  believers  only.  The  liberal  and  philosophical 
mind  of  Robuison  had  attained  to  principles  which  ap- 
proach, tliough  they  do  not  reach,  the  modem  doctrine 
of  toleration  and  of  the  limited  sphere  of  the  State.  He 
has  sagacious  observations  on  the  inexpediency  and  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  coercion  by  the  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  confutes  the  popular  argument 
for  it,  which  was  founded  on  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
kings.  He  shrewdly  comments  on  the  difference  in  the 
Bentiment  respecting  toleration,  which  is  felt  by  the  ad- 
herents of  a  creed  when  they  are  in  power,  from  that 
which  they  feel  when  they  fonn  an  oppressed  minority.* 
The  colony  of  Plpnouth  was  honorably  chstinguished 
from  the  other  New  England  governments  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rhode  Island  —  by  a  greater  liberahty  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  dissent.  The  settlers  of  Massar 
chusetts  Bay  were  not  Separatists,  like  the  Leyden  im- 
migrants, who  had  preceded  them  ;  but  still  the  settlers 
of  Mivsstvchusetts,  finding  themselves  on  ground  of  their 
own,  and  at  liberty  to  shape  their  polity  to  suit  their  pref 
erences,  established  the  system  of  Congregationalism, 
in  full  agreement  mth  the  Church  constitution  of  Plym- 
oath.  But  Massachusetts  set  up  a  sort  of  theocratical 
system,  in  which  members  of  churches  were  endued  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  holding  civil  offices  and  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffi-age;  in  which,  moreover,  the 
dvil  aathority  was  authorized  and  obliged  to  punish 
>   Wurki  of  RoHmm  (Boston,  1851),  i.  40. 
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Wbmw  aad  tdnnn,  and  to  secare  uniformity  in  worBhij) 
aad  in  tlie  pablie  profenioii  of  religion.  The  same  sys* 
tOB  ^ia»  ealabKAied  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  ;  but 
m  GaBDceticKi,  dril  rights  were  not  thus  limited  to 
tiwirrii  ownibecB.  The  principle  of  the  independence  q^ 
the  total  Cknreh  as  to  government,  one  of  the  two  carjH 
Hik  claowats  of  tlw  creed  of  the  Independents,  was  re> 
tHMnI  io  dw  OungrBgational  churches  of  New  England, 
m  far  as  tlie  miarinn  of  odo  church  to  other  churches  is 
MMX<w«ed.  TVe  office  of  other  churches  was  limited  to 
pxvag  eoanHL  Bat  the  autonomy  of  the  local  Church 
«••  anIariaUT  abndgad  is  another  direction,  in  the  co- 
cRrre  fvtmr  gnated  to  the  civil  magistracy,  and  the 
latiaMito  aakB  of  Cbordi  and  State.  Roger  Williams 
bwn^  forvard  ^  new  doctrine  aa  to  the  State,  which 
Baita  dke  fanotaon  of  the  magistrate  to  the  cognizance 
«f  offtttMS  agaimt  the  seoond  table  of  the  law.  This 
<fc>c>iin»  nToilves  tiie  tahntion  of  all  forms  )f  religious 
belief  and  ironlup,  as  far  as  they  do*  not  directly  disturb 
the  peaea  of  aocwty,  or  imfHoge  on  the  authority  of  the 
■H^alrala  in  hk  own  proper  sphere.  The  principle  of 
reljgiya  Gbectj,  which  Williams  aseerted  in  Massachu- 
wMa,  waa  inoorpocnted  iii  the  government  of  the  colony 
wlook  he  foanded  in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  the  principk 
to  whieh  the  American  systems  of  government  have 
gndoally  ooaiomMd.^  In  this  country,  nothing  of  the 
natnre  of  aa  eatabUshment  now  exists.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  the  civil  authority  to  Christianity', 
a  diituwtion  is  to  be  made  between  the  Federal  Govem- 
ONntt  aad  tke  aSTCnl  States,  especially  the  older  States, 
that  oonpose  the  Republic.  The  General  Government 
was  created  artificially,  for  certain  purposes,  and  with  s 

•  U  Mu^^aMU  kaaded  by  tati  Bddmora,  ■  Rnmui  Catholic  (16.13),  althouck 
IkMM  waa  nililioM  fMadaoi  for  all  "  who  baliert  in  Clirix,"  ih«ro  waa  an  «» 
liWfahmaat  Sucfc  a  eoloay,  aabjKt  to  England,  would  hare  brought  ruin  oa 
Iwir  by  attamptiBg  to  panaruic  IVot»<ant!i.  Bui  il«  prcreaiml  principl«*  wan 
a«lr  Uban)  tor  that  a««.  Sm  Baacrofl,  Bat.  ifftk*  Cniud  Statt4,  \.  Hi,  854 
HOdrttti,  out.  rftkt  VmiM  Staitt,  i.  (48. 
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defined  circle  of  powers.  The  National  Constitution  con. 
tains  no  explicit  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  lends  no 
special  sanction  to  any  form  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
a  general  recognition  of  Christianity  lingers  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  many  of  the  older  States,  at  least,  and  is  im- 
plied in  various  statutes ;  so  that  Christianity  must  be 
considered,  in  some  sense,  a  part  of  their  public  law. 

Both  the  Episcopal  and  the  I*resbyterian  Churches, 
as  organized  in  this  country,  modify  respectively  their 
early  formularies,  so  that  the  control  of  the  magistracy 
in  respect  to  synods  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  generally, 
is  left  out ;  and  the  governing  bodies  in  these  denomina- 
tions are  free,  of  course,  to  exercise  Church  authority, 
independently  of  the  State. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  United  States,  is 
consistent  with  its  dogmas  and  traditions  in  advocating 
the  distinction  between  Church  and  State.  So  far,  the 
American  system  may  be,  and  is,  approved  and  lauded 
by  theologians  of  that  body.  They  join  with  American 
Protestants  in  opposing  religious  establishments,  such  as 
exist  in  other  Protestant  countries.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, renounce  the  old  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the 
State  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  latter 
in  matters  of  civil  government  and  legislation.  So  far 
from  this,  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
exercise  this  sort  of  control  is  frankly  and  boldly  asserted.^ 

>  See,  for  example,  the  flnt  article  in  "  The  Catholic  World  "  for  July,  187% 
The  writer  says:  "With  the  means  of  instant  intelligent  communication  and 
rapid  transportation,  it  is  not  an  impossibility  to  hope  that  the  head  of  the 
Church  may  af^ain  become  the  acknowledged  hea^  of  the  re-united  family  f>( 
t'hri.--tian  nations;  the  arbiter  and  judge  between  p. inres  and  peoples,  between 
:(iv<'rnnivnt  and  government,  the  exponent  of  the  supreme  justice  and  tM 
nii;liest  law,  in  all  important  questions  affecting  the  rights,  the  interests,  and 
*.hf  welfare  of  communities  and  individuals."  The  right  of  the  Church  *« 
tpgulatc  education  and  marriagt  is  affirmed.  "While  the  State  has  rights,  aha 
his  them  only  in  virtue  and  by  permission  of  the  superior  authority,  and  that 
wthority  can  only  be  expressed  through  the  Church ;  that  is,  through  the  or- 
),-anic  law,  infallibly  announced  and  unchangeably  asserted,  regardless  of  tea 
poral  consequences."  This  idea,  supremacy  of  the  Church,  it  is  said,  "it  < 
within  the  power  of  the  ballci,  wielded  by  Catholic  baoda,"  to  eatabliih. 
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Li  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  tendencies  of  Pio| 
tanti»in  in  relation  to  culture  and  civilization,  or  to  com^ 
pare  Protestantism,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  something  more  is  requisite  than  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  liistorical  facts.  Facts  in  this  case  can  form  the 
basis  of  induction,  only  so  far  as  they  are  fairly  tracea 
to  the  intrinsic  character  of  tlie  respective  s}'8tems. 
the  genius  of  the  systems  respectively,  as  it  has  reveale 
itself  in  their  actual  operation,  which  we  have  to  Lnvufli^ 
gate.  f 

Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome  have  stood  face 
to  face,  now  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  W« 
can  look  at  the  history  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations  and  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  nations.  The 
immediate  impression  made  by  a  general  comparison  of 
this  sort  upon  u  candid  observer  is  difficult  to  be  resisted. 
What  this  impression  is,  may  be  stated  in  the  laugusige 
of  two  modern  EngUsh  historians,  who  at  least  are 
warped  by  no  partisan  attachment  to  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tem of  the  Protestant  churches.  Macaulay,  while  con- 
ceding that  the  Church  of  Rome  conforretl  gieat  benefits 
on  Bfx.iety  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  instructing  the  igno- 
rant, by  curbing  the  passions  of  tyrannical  civil  rulers,  and 
by  affording  protection  to  their  subjects,  phux-s  in  strong 
oontnut  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  th« 
last  tliree  centuries,  when  she  lias  been  struggling  tt  per 
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petuate  a  sway  which  the  developed  intelligence  of  man- 
kind had  outgrown.  "The  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk  in 
poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor, 
while  Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  sterility 
and  barbarism,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  knowing 
what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  com- 
pare the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country  round 
Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
tendency  of  Papal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain, 
once  the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation ;  the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many 
natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position  such  as  no  common- 
wealth so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same  lesson. 
Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has  passed 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
Protestants  of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind 
them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert, 
while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The  Fiench 
have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence 
vvliich,  even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them 
lo  be  called  a  great  people.  But  this  apparent  exception, 
when  examined,  ^vill  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for  in 
no  country  that  is  called  Roman  Cathohc  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  during  several  generations,  pnssessed  so 
little  authority  as  in  France."  '  Carlyle,  in  his  quaiot 
I  BiHoqi  of  England  (Htfpen'  ed.),  L  4ft. 
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and  virid  mannpr,  thus  writes  of  the  peoplea  who  threw 
off  thoir  (illegiaiico  to  Rome,  in  contrast  with  those  which 
rejected  the  Reformation .  "  Once  risen  into  this  divine 
wltitf  heat  of  temper,  were  it  only  for  a  season,  and  not 
ajjiiin,  tlie  njition  Ib  thejicoforth  consideniblo  through  all 
itA  remaining  history.  What  immensities  of  droag  and 
i-ryptopoisonous  mutter  will  it  not  burn  out  of  itself  in 
that  high  temperature  in  the  course  of  st  few  years  !  Wit- 
ness Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  making  England  habita- 
ble, even  under  the  Charles-Second  terms,  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  more.  Nations  are  benefited,  I  believe,  for 
8,  for  being  thrown  once  into  di\nne  white  heat  in  this 
manner ;  and  no  nation  that  has  not  had  such  divine  par- 
oxysms at  any  time  is  apt  to  come  to  much."  "  Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Poland  —  the  offer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  made  everywhere,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what 
has  become  of  the  nations  that  would  not  hear  it.  In  ail 
countries  were  some  that  accepted ;  bat  in  many  there 
were  not  enough,  and  the  rest,  slowly  or  swiftly,  with 
fatal,  difficult  industry,  contrived  to  burn  them  out.  Aus- 
tria was  once  full  of  Protestants,  but  the  hide-bound 
Flemish-Spanish  Kaiser-element  presiding  over  it,  obsti- 
nately for  two  centuries,  kept  saying,  '  No ;  we,  with 
our  dull,  obstinate,  Cimburgis  under-lip,  and  lazy  eyes, 
with  our  ponderous  Austrian  depth  of  Habituality,  and 
indolence  of  Intellect,  we  prefer  steady  darkness  to  un- 
certain new  Light  I '  and  all  men  may  see  where  Austria 
now  is.  Spain  still  more  ;  poor  Spain  going  about  at  this 
time,  making  ita  '  pronunciamentos.' "  "  Italy  too  had 
its  Protestants ;  but  Italy  killed  them  —  managed  to  ex- 
tinguish Protestantism.  Itsily  put  up  with  practical  lies 
of  all  kinds,  and,  shrugging  its  shoulders,  preferred  going 
into  Dilettantism  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Italians,  in- 
stead of  the  sacred  service  of  Fact  and  Performance,  did 
Music,  Painting,  and  the  like,  till  even  that  has  become 
npossible  for  them  ;  and  no  noble  nation,  sunk  from  vir 
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tote  to  virtu,  ever  offered  such  a  spectacle  before."  "  Bui 
sharpest-cut  example  is  France,  to  which  we  constantly 
return  for  illustration.  France,  with  its  keen  intellect, 
saw  the  truth,  and  saw  the  falsity,  in  those  Protestant 
times,  and,  with  its  ardor  of  generous  impulse,  was  prone 
enough  to  adopt  the  former.  France  was  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  becoming  actually  Protestant;  but  France 
saw  good  to  massacre  Protestantism,  and  end  it  in  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572."  "  The  Genius  of  Fact 
and  Veracity  accordingly  withdrew,  was  staved  off,  got 
kept  away  for  two  Imntlred  years.  But  the  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons had  been  served ;  Heaven's  messenger  could  not 
stay  away  forever ;  no,  he  returned  duly,  with  accounts 
run  up,  on  compound  interest,  to  the  actual  hour,  in 
1792 ;  and  then,  at  last,  there  had  to  be  a  '  Protestant- 
ism,' and  we  know  of  what  kind  that  was." ' 

Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  some  particulars 
in  the  foregoing  extract ;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  the 
physical  power,  the  industry  and  thrift,  the  intelligence, 
good  government,  and  average  morality  of  the  Protes- 
tant nations,  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  present  inquiry. 
Since  Protestantism  involves  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  in  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns,  we 
should  expect  that  its  effect  would  be  generally  favorable 
to  liberty.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  proper  to 
glance  at  the  political  consequences  of  the  Reformation.* 

The  first  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1517-15.')6)  is  marked  by  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  Neither  espoused  the  Protestant  cause  ; 
but  their  mutual  enmity  left  it  room  to  exist  and  to  de- 

■  «  iritt.  of  Frfdtriet  thf  Beeonti  (Harpen'  e<i.  i.  i.  8OT  seq. 

I  ■  Heeren,  Ilitlorical  Trealittt,  Oxford,  1836.     The  chronological  diri(ioa«al 

I  ■mrd  tn  followed  tborc. 
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If  its  BUeigth.  yptwithsftrnding  the  religions  dtvi» 
a  new  taagj  sad  Titafitr  were  infused  into  tlie  con> 
■eat  part*  of  the  G«niuui  Empire.  The  second  po> 
.  CI^^^l^OS)  is  a^oafiaed  bj  the  revolt  of  the  Neth- 
■ds.  FtHMa,a  kn^dom  diTided  against  itself,  whs 
•md  for  a  tine  to  a  sabordinate  position.  Spain  and 
«re  aov  the  wihauJing  po\rers  ;  the  Prote»- 
feMt  urteweet  ia  Eorope  being  led  by  Elizabeth,  and  the 
CVrtkofictatenst  brii^  raazslialed  under  Philip  II.  Eliz- 
abeth iKnelf  vas  jmlnwii  of  ber  prerogative  aad  had  no 
hnv  ior  pnpakr  ngto :  bat  the  Protestant  party  was^ 
—wrtliflKn,  ideatificd  vitk  the  caose  of  liberty,  and  the 
R«a«B  GiOkolie  party  with  political  abeolatism.  She 
was  e)tl^»d.  for  Iwr  own  safety,  to  give  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents in  tbe  Xetfaeriaads  aad  in  Scotland.  During  hei 
loag  reign,  in  Engiaad  ilHlf,  under  the  inspiring  influence 
of  ProCcstastiaai,  tltere  was  an  agitation  of  constitutional 
qpiastaoos,  wliidi  aagnred  well  for  the  future.  The  great 
PvotastKDt  ooouneraal  Republic  of  Holland  arose,  as  it 
waro,  oat  of  the  sea.  In  the  third  period  (1603-1648) 
Rtmaoe,  under  Henty  IV.,  for  a  while  regains  its  natural 
positioa  in  Ean^M,  bat  loses  it  by  his  untimely  death. 
Eogland,  on  the  cootruy,  under  the  Stu.arts,  with  their 
reaedotuny  eodssiaBtidflni  and  subserviency  to  Spain, 
laerifioea  in  great  part  ber  political  influence.  It  is  the  era 
of  the  Thirty  Ycare*  War ;  at  first  a  civil  war  of  Austria 
against  Bc^mia ;  tlien  acquiring  wider  dimensions  by 
the  oonquost  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  finally,  upon  the  re- 
newal of  the  contest  betvreen  Spain  and  the  Netherhuids 
in  1621,  interesting  all  Europe.  The  restored  coopera- 
tion and  religious  sympathy  of  Austria  and  Spjiin,  in- 
volved peril  not  only  for  Protestantism,  but  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  which  was  now  an  object  of 
pursuit,  France,  resuming  its  position  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Richelieu,  joined  hands  with  Sweden  in  lending 
rapport  to  the  Gennan  Protestants.    Sweden,  by  tlie  | 
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which  it  took  in  tliis  great  war,  aiid  by  the  treaty  which 
followed  it,  acquired  a  political  standing  which  it  had  not 
before  possessed.  By  this  war,  the  northern  powers  were 
brought  into  connection  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  that 
Europe,  for  the  first  time,  formed  one  political  system.' 
The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  is  the  monument  of  this  event. 
It  established  a  balance  of  power  and  terms  of  peace  be- 
tween the  religious  parties  in  Germany.  During  the 
fourth  period  (1C48-1702),  Louis  XIV.  appears  as  the 
champion  of  absolutism,  and  William  III.  comes  forward 
us  the  leader  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  cause  of  hber- 
ty.  Under  his  auspices,  constitutional  freedom  is  finally 
established  in  England.  Prussia,  which  began  its  politi- 
cal career  at  the  Reformation,  rose  in  importance  under 
"  the  Great  Elector"  (1640-1688),  and  at  length  took 
the  place  of  Sweden,  as  the  first  of  the  northern  pow- 
ers. It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  Englisli  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica were  planted,  and  the  fomidations  were  laid  for  the 
future  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Without  the  vic- 
tory of  constitutional  liberty  in  England,  and  without  the 
political  example  of  Holland,  the  North  American  Re- 
public could  not  have  arisen.  Among  the  political  effects 
of  the  Reformation,  must  be  reckoned  the  upbuilding  of 
Sweden  and  of  Prussia.  But  when  we  are  inquiring  into 
the  inlluence  of  Protestantism  upon  political  lilx'rty,  it 
can  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Reformation  made  the 
free  Netherlands ;  the  Reformation  made  free  England, 
or  was  an  essential  agent  in  this  work  ;  the  Reformation 
made  the  free  Repubhc  of  America.  "  The  greatest  part 
of  British  America,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  was  peopled 
by  men  who,  after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  acknowledged  no  ether  religious  supremacy.  They 
brought  with  tliem  into  the  New  World  a  form  of  Chrii»- 
tianity,  which  I  cannot  better  describe  than  by  styling  it 

>  Hecreo,  p.  W. 
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sdemoemtic  and  rapablioMi  raligioD.  This  coutributed 
powerfully  to  tbe  establiahinent  of  a  republic  aiiJ  a  de- 
mocnusy  in  public  affMrs  ;  nod  from  the  beginning,  jk)!- 
itioi  and  religion  contracted  ao  alliance  which  has  never 
been  diasolred." '  Th«  town  sjstem  and  the  '*  town 
■pint,"  in  which  this  sagacioas  writer  recognizes  the  germ 
of  our  political  institutions,  stood  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  i-ontrol  of  the  laity  in  Chut-ch  affaii-s,  iind  with 
the  religious  polity  of  the  early  colonists.  It  is  true,  as 
this  same  writer  has  remiirke*!,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
■ystem  is  not  unfriendly  to  democracy,  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  term ;  in  the  sense  of  an  equality  of  condition. 
But  this  equality  of  condition  is  the  result  of  a  common 
■abjection  of  the  high  and  the  low  to  the  priesthood  ;  and 
it  is  attended,  therefore,  with  two  dangers :  first,  that  a 
habit  of  mind  will  be  formed,  which  is  unfavorable  to  per- 
sonal independence,  and  therefore  to  the  miuntenance  of 
political  freedom ;  and  secondly,  that  the  eocleBiastical 
rulers  will  be  ijnpelled  to  fortify  their  sway  by  an  alli- 
ance with  absolutism  in  the  State. 

In  opposition  to  the  claim  tliat  Protestantism  is  friendly 
to  religious  liberty,  an  appeid  is  sometimes  made  to  fsicts. 
It  is  said  that  the  history  of  Protestant  States  cont;iins 
many  instances  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution. 
This  must  be  conceded.  The  first  efifect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  to  augment  the  power  of  princes.  The  cleigy 
stood  in  an  altered  relation  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
were  deprived  of  a  shield  which  had  given  them  a  mea»- 
ore  of  protection  against  its  encroachments.  The  old 
idea  that  there  should  be,  in  a  political  commnnity,  sab- 
Btantial  uniformity  in  the  profession  of  religion  and  in 
worship,  was  at  first  prevalent,  and  has  slowly  been  aban- 
doned.  Catholic  has  been  persecuted  by  Protestant 
among  Protestants,  Lutheran  has  been  persecuted  by 
Calvinist,  and  Calvinist  by  Lutheran ;  Puritan  by  Churdv 

i  Dntoeraeg  m  America,  i.  ch.  xTii 
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man,  and  Cbiii-chman  by  Puritan.  Penal  laws  against 
Catholics,  or  against  the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship, 
have  existed  in  moat  Protestant  countries.  Much  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  such  enactments  at  the  time  of  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  when  Roman  Catholics  were  banded 
together  in  Europe  for  the  forcible  destruction  of  the 
Pr  Ji38tant  religion.  At  that  period,  the  Jesuit  order  in- 
stigated Catholic  rulers  in  different  countries  to  multi- 
plied acts  of  violence  against  their  Protestant  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  was  preached  that  it  is  lawful  for 
subjects  to  revolt  against  heretical  sovereigns  and  to  de- 
throne them.  Protestant  riilei-s  might  naturally  appre- 
hend danger  from  those  who  acknowledged  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, the  limits  of  which  were  not  defined,  but  which 
was  ofton  asserted  to  override  the  obligation  of  obedience 
to  the  civil  authority.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Catholic,  even  more  than  from  Protestant  countries, 
partly  on  political  grounds,  in  the  last  century,  is  not  to 
be  deemed  an  act  of  religious  persecution  ;  any  more  than 
the  entire  abolition  of  that  Order  by  Clement  XIV., 
in  1773.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  not 
unfrequently,  in  times  past,  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  or  their  worship  have  been  framed  on  other  tlian 
political  gi-ounds.  The  fact  that  they  acknowledge  some 
other  authority  in  religion  than  the  Bible,  or  that  their 
rites  are  considered  idolatrous,  lias  been  the  real  and  the 
avowed  resvson  for  enactments  of  this  character.  Let  it 
be  observed,  however,  of  these  and  other  instances  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  which  stain  the  annals  of  Protestant- 
ism, that  even  by  the  concession  of  its  adversaries,  they 
are  incongruous  with  its  principles  and  with  its  true  spirit. 
What  is  the  charge  commonly  made  against  Protestants? 
That,  while  claiming  liberty  for  themseives  and  a  right 
of  private  judgment,  they  have  at  times  proved  them- 
selves ready  to  deny  these  privileges  to  Catholics  and  tc 
one  another.     In  a  word,  they  are  charged  with  inconsis- 
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ten«-y,  xriih  infidelity  to  tlieir  own  theory.  The  chai 
is  equivalent  to  the  admission  that  the  genius  of  Protes? 
tantism  is  adverse  to  Intolenuice  and  demands  liberty  of 
conscience.  If  this  be  true,  then  we  should  expect  that 
the  force  of  logic,  and  the  moral  spirit  inherent  in  the 
Protestant  system,  would  eventually  work  out  tlieir  legit- 
imate results.  This  we  find  to  be  the  fact.  Amoi 
Protestant  nations  there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of 
ligation  to  respect  conscience  and  to  abstain  from  the 
of  coei-;ion  in  matters  of  rehgious  faith.  How  does 
enlightened  Protestant  look  upon  the  records  of  religi 
intolerance  in  the  past,  among  professed  disciples  of 
Bteformation  ?  He  does  not  justify  acts  of  tliia  natui 
he  reprobates  or  deplores  them.  He  acknowledges  t 
they  were  wrong  ;  that  deeds  of  this  kind,  if  done  mr 
would  deserve  abhorrence,  and  that  the  guilt  of  th^ 
who  were  concerned  in  them  is  only  mitigated  by  th 
comparative  ignorance.  This  prevalent  feeling  amoi 
Protestants  at  the  present  day  indicates  the  true  genius 
and  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  system.  Protestai 
abjure  the  principles  on  which  the  codes  of  intolenii 
were  framed.  How  is  it  with  their  opponents  ?  It 
true  that  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  would  decl 
themselves  opix>sed  to  these  measures  which  the  Pro 
tant  condemns.  Their  humane  feelings  would  be  sh 
at  a  pi-oposition  to  revive  the  dungeon  and  liie  fsigot 
instruments  for  crushing  dogmatic  error  or  an  obnoxioi 
ritual.  But  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
not  profess  any  compunction  for  the  employment  of  thi 
iastniments  of  coercion,  in  past  jiges ;  nor  do  they  repi 
diate  the  principles  from  which  persecution  arose  and  on 
which  it  w,i8  justified.  So  far  from  this,  one  of  the  j 
Ulcnt  ciTors  of  the  age,  which  is  thought  worthy  of  a 
dal  denunciation  from  the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  the  docti 
nf  liberty  of  conscience.'     The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 

I  In  tbo  Encyclical  Letter  of  Piiu  IX.  (Ovconitwr  3, 1864),  ■adnuscil  to  all  Bo 
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mew  and  the  fires  of  Smitlifield  will  cease  to  be  justly 
chargeable  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  when  this  Church 
authoritatively  disavows  and  condemns  the  principle  of 
coercing  the  conscience  and  of  inflicting  penalties  upon 
what  is  judged  to  be  religious  error,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  these  and  of  a  long  catalogue  of  like  cruelties. 
If  the  true  tendency  of  Protestantism  has  evinced  it- 
self as  friendly  to  religious  and  civil  hberty,  the  Reforma- 
tion has  nevertheless  not  fostered  an  undue  license  and 
revolutionary  disorder.  The  modern  history  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States  exhibits  the  gradual  and  Avhole- 
some  growth  of  free  political  institutions.  With  compar- 
atively little  bloodshed,  English  liberty  went  through  the 
crisis  in  which  it  won  its  victory,  and  embodied  itself  in 
the  organic  law.  In  recent  times  it  is  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic lands,  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  —  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  South  American  States  —  which 
have  been  the  theatre  of  mos£  frequent  revolutions. 

We  turn  to  the  influence  which  the  Reformation  has 
exerted  upon  the  intellect,  or  its  relation  to  literature  and 
science.       Reference   is  frequently   made  by   polemical 

nun  Catholic  bishops,  the  opinion  is  denounced  as  erroneous  and  most  pernicious, 
that  "  lil>ert,v  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  tlie  ri);l>t  of  every  man ;  and  that 
Jhis  right  ouk'H,  in  every  well-i^remed  state,  to  be  proclaimed  and  asserted 
by  law."  The  Kncyclical  of  Pope  Gregory  XVF.  is  quoted,  in  which  this  opin- 
ion is  called  ail  insanity — "  deliramentum."  It  is  among  the  errors  which, 
Vius  IX.  declares,  are  to  be  abhorred,  shunned,  as  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence, 
"his  figure  of  a  contagion  or  a  plague  has  always  been  used  as  •  description  of 
aeresy,  and  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  treatment  of  heretics  ;  with  the  differ- 
ence that  in  this  cnsc  the  disease  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  desfer\'ingof  extreme 
penalties.  The  .Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  connected  with  the  Encyclical  (x.  78), 
condemns,  in  countries  where  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  faith,  the 
allowance  to  others  than  Catholics  to  "  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  their  own 
worship."  The  Syllabus  (x.  79)  denounces  as  corrupting,  the  opinion  that  civil 
.'tSirty  should  l)c  granted  to  every  mode  of  worship,  and  that  there  should  be 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  with  regard  to  religion.  The  DMin  Rt- 
mew  (Jan.  1872,  p.  2),  speaks  of  the  opposition  of  liberal  Catholics  to  what  is 
nailed  "persecution ;  i.  e.,  the  laws  enacted  and  enforced,  for  repression  oi 
vresy,  during  the  ages  of  faith."  The  Rttitm  adds.  "  Now  it  is  and  iniaUa 
Hut  for  the  dxistence  of  such  laws,  th*  church  b  mainly  ratponaibta." 
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writers  on  the  Catholic  side  to  comphiinta  which  Eiusmiu" 
uttered,  especially  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
respecting  the  diminished  interest  in  literature,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  deleterious  agency  of  Protestantiaui. 
The  statements  of  Erasmus  at  that  time,  when  his  feel- 
ings were  embittered,  are  to  be  received  with  allowance. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  period  when  the  studies 
in  which  Erasmus  and  the  Humanists  took  special  de- 
light, were  regsirded  with  a  less  lively  intei-est,  and  that 
this  may  be  set  down  as  an  effect  of  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. It  is  the  ordinary  complaint  of  men  of  letters 
that  in  times  of  public  agitation  concerning  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  neglec- 
ted. Even  the  true  interests  of  lejirning  in  such  eras 
tnsLv  s.uffer  a  temporary  loss.  In  the  old  sige  of  Erasmus, 
the  minds  of  men  were  intensely  absorbed  in  religious 
investigation  and  controversy  ;  and,  iis  a  natiu-al  result, 
purely  hterary  pursuits  were  for  a  while;  ^ven  to  a  harm- 
ful degree,  eclipsed  by  other  and  more  exciting"  studies. 

In  Spain,  Protestantism  wiis  trampled  out  and  the 
Catholic  system  had  unlimited  sway.  The  golden  age 
of  Spanish  literature,  when  the  most  celebrated  authors—* 
Cei-vantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  —  flomished,  dates  ^^ 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  may 
seem  to  sjwak  well  for  the  ecclesisisticiil  system  to  which 
the  Spanish  people  were  subjected.  But  this,  if  it  was  the 
blossoming,  was  also  the  expiring  era  of  Spanish  letters. 
A  death-like  lethargy,  the  inevitable  result  of  superstition 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  was  creeping  over  the  nation. 
This  decline  of  the  Spanish  intellect,  and  the  csiuses  which 
produced  it,  have  been  well  described  by  the  Historian  of 
Spanish  literature.  "  That  generous  and  manly  spirit," 
saya  Ticknor,  "  which  is  the  breath  of  Intellectual  life  to 
any  people,  was  restrained  and  stifled.  Some  depaitmenti 
of  liteniture,  such  as  forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry,  and  elegant  didactic  proav 
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hardly  appeared  at  all :  othora,  like  epic  poetry,  were 
■tningL'ly  ptTVorted  and  misdirected  ;  while  yet  others,  like 
the  drama,  the  ballads,  atid  the  lighter  forms  of  lyrical 
verse,  seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and  lawless,  from  the 
very  restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ;  restraints  which  in 
fact  forced  poetical  genius  into  channels  where  it  would 
otherwise  have  flowed  mucli  more  scantily  and  witli  much 
less  luxuriant  results."  Of  the  books  published  in  tills 
period,  Ticknor  adds :  they  "  bore  everyivhere  marks  of 
the  subjection  to  which  the  press  and  those  who  wrote  for 
it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  title-pages  and 
dedications  of  the  authors  themselves,  through  the  crowd 
of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to  establish  the 
orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  Uttle  connected 
with  religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colophon,  sup- 
plicating pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  or  any  too  free  use  of  classical  mythol- 
ogy, we  are  continually  oppressed  with  painful  proofs, 
not  only  how  completely  the  human  mind  was  enslaved 
in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  l>ecome  cramped  and 
crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  worn."  '  These 
effects  were  not  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Inquisition 
or  of  the  despotic  civil  government,  but  to  that  supersti- 
tious habit  of  the  nation,  that  unique  mingling  of  relig- 
ion and  chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  king,  which  rendered 
this  whole  system  of  intellectual  tyranny  possible.  It 
was  this  perversion  of  natural  feeling  which  moved  even 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  to  exult  when  six  hundred 
thousand  industrious  and  unoffending  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  their  native  country."  The  same  stem  censors 
who  visited  with  death  the  least  taint  of  heresy,  tolerated 
f.  drama  more  immoral  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
The  willing  submission  of  the  people  to  the  yoke  3f  the 
Inquisition  extinguished  the  last  remaining  sparks  of  iiide 
pendence  and  of  intellectual  freedom.  As  we  approiuh 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  *'  the  Inquisi 

t  nittory  of  Sjxtnuk  l,i(traltire,  i.  471.  *  Ibid.,  p  MT. 
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tion  and  the  despotism  seem  to  bo  everj'wbere  present 
and  tfi  have  «ist  their  blight  over  everything."  * 

The  history  of  the  It4ilian  people  had  been  of  such  a 
charaetor,  that  a  degradation  like  that  whieli  befell  Spain, 
could  not  happen  to  Italy.     Yet,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  literature  declined,  and  the  intellectual 
vigor  of  the  nation  appeared  to  wa-ste  away.^      TIio  de- 
struction of  reptiVilican  liberty  and  the  dreadful  ailami- 
ties  under  which  the  country  had  suffered  during  the  half 
centiirj'  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Cliarles  VIII.,  are 
partly  responsible  for  tliis  result.     Tlie  Spanish  dominion, 
which  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  tiie  peninsula, 
was   fatal   to  all    free  and   manly   exertion.      But   the 
Churcli,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction, 
contributed  directly  to  the  repression  of  tliat  mental  ac- 
tivity and  power,  which  had  made  Itiily  the  pioneer  for 
other  nations  in   tlie  path  of  culture  and  learning.     In 
this  long  period,  extending  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, only  one  great  name  —  that  of  Tasso,  who   pub- 
lished his  principal  work  in  1581  —  appears ;  and  Tiis8<j 
is  not  a  poet  of  the  fii-st  order.     Art  revived,  for  a  time, 
in  the  school  of  the  Caracd  ;  but  Art,  too,  had  j)a83ed  its 
meridian,  and  its  glory  was  departing.     Tlie  writers  of 
the   seventeenth  century  are  chilled  by  the   Italians  the 
"  Seicentisti,"  a  terra  which  carries  with  it  an  association 
of  inferiority.    In  this  period  there  abounded  what  the  It:d- 
ians  aptly  name  dilettantism ;  an  indication  that  a  litera- 
ture has  enteretl  into  the  period  of  decay.     The  zeal  for 
classical  learning  had  grown  cold.     The  little  reg-.ird  felt 
even   for   perfection   of   literary   form   is   illustrated  by 
Buoh  a  work  —  which  was  one  of  the  principiil  historical 
productions  of  the  time  —  as  the  Annals  of  Baronius. 
Yet  in  two  directions  signs  of  a  fresh  intellectual  energy 

»  Hitlori)  of  Spom'th  Lilemlurt,  iii.  SOS. 

*  SUnioiiill,  IIUl.  lit!  liipubL  Hat.,  xvi.  217  aeq.    Wa.  (/  Lit.  n  Scutkn* 
£«ro/i«,  i.  cli.  xvi. 

*  Euikc.  J/ulory  cf  Ike  Pupti,  i.  490. 
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appeared.  A  class  of  philosophers  arose,  who  renouoced 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  plunged  into  bold  specula- 
tions upon  the  nature  of  the  universe.  This  tendency 
was  checked  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Giordiino 
Bruno  was  carried  to  Rome  and  burned  at  the  stake,  in 
1600.  There  was,  however,  a  curiosity  for  physical  re- 
search, which  kept  within  sober  limits,  and  promised  the 
best  fruits  to  science.  But  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  laid  upon  these  attractive  studies.  The  perse- 
cution of  Galileo  did  not  crush  them  ;  they  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  the  chief  province  in  which  the  ItaUan 
mind  was  distinguished ;  but  that  event  checked  and  dis- 
couraged them.  Galileo,  a  man  of  genius,  whose  emi- 
nence as  a  discoverer  in  science  had  been  well  earned,  was 
directed  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1616,  through  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion 
round  the  sun,  to  teach  it  no  more,  and  to  write  no  more 
on  the  subject.^  At  the  same  time,  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition  declared  this  opinion  to  be  heretical.  Co- 
pernicus was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  had  dedicated  liis 
book  to  Paul  III. ;  but  orthodoxy  had  now  grown  more 
timid  and  jealous  of  scientific  researches.  For  fifteen 
years  Galileo  abstained  from  publishing  anything  further 
on  the  subject ;  but  in  1632  he  put  forth  his  Dialogues 
relative  to  the  two  cosmical  systems  of  Ptolemaeus  and 
Copernicus;  having  previously  taken  the  precaution  to 
submit  it  to  ecclesiastical  censorship  at  Rome  and  at  Flor- 
ence. This  publication,  notwithstanding  the  former  in- 
junction laid  upon  him,  was  the  occasion  of  his  subse- 
quent troubles.  The  old  philosopher  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  Rome  and  answer  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 

>  A.  Von  Reumont,  Btitrdgt  t.  ilal.  Gtichiektt, !.  303-425  {Galilei u.  Bom.), 
Ton  Reumont  is  a  learned  Catholic  scholar.  See,  also,  The  Private  life  oj 
OalUeo  (I.on<lon,  1870).  The  prohibition  of  Paul  V.  was:  "Ut  opinionem, 
\uoA  sol  sit  centrum  mundi  et  immobilis,  et  tern  moveatur,  omnino  reliaqoat, 
■ec  ea  n  d«  cetera  quovis  modo  teneat,  duceat,  aut  defendu  vrrbo  ait  acriptia ' 
Von  Kriiiiiont,  p.  317. 
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■ition.  Pope  Urb;ui  VIII.  insisted  that  the  olmoxinua 
opinion  must  be  forbidden,  as  contrary  to  the  Scripturt-s.' 
The  explanations  of  Galileo,  that  he  did  not  intend  tc 
violate  the  former  prohibition,  and  that  he  had  presented 
the  Copemican  doctrine  only  as  au  hypothesis,  were  of 
no  avail.  He  was  required  to  abjure  tliis  doctrine  on  his 
knees,  as  false,  and  w.is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  dur- 
ing the  Pope's  pleasure.  Although  he  was  not  shat  up 
in  a  cell,  but  was  permitted  to  reside  with  friends,  and  in 
his  own  villa,  he  was  still  subjected  to  uncomfortable  and 
humihating  restrictions,  and  to  the  repeated  exercise  of 
au  annoying  surveillance.  His  aged  limbs  were  not 
stretched  upon  the  rack ;  but  there  was  a  moral  torture 
in  beuig  forced  to  deny  what  he  believe<l  to  be  the  truth. 
Of  the  deep  distress  whicli  this  inexorable  demand  occa- 
sioned him  we  have  ample  proof.  *  It  is  true  that  per- 
sonal enmities — the  hatred  of  GaUleo's  scientific  enemies, 
the  feeling  of  the  Barberini  towards  the  Medici  —  had 
an  agency  iu  the  proceedings  against  Galileo,  and  that 
the  Pope  imagined  liimself  to  be  covertly  ridiculed  in  the 
condemned  Dialogue  ;  but  these  hostile  influences  would 
have  been  powerless,  had  not  a  prevailing  spirit  of  intol- 
eranc-e  been  ready  to  lend  itself  to  the  persecution.  Much 
is  said,  by  a  class  of  writers,  of  the  "  imprudence  "  of 
Gulileo  in  attempting  to  harmonize  his  doctrine  with 
Scripture,  and  in  entering  at  all  into  the  province  of  exe- 
gesis. But  the  most  that  he  did  in  this  way,  was  to  af- 
firm that  the  Bible  accommodates  its  language  to  common 
notions  and  does  not  aim  to  teach  scientific  truth  ;  and 
his  explanations  of  Biblical  passages  were,  as  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  the  Act  of  Condemnation,  testifies,  in  an8\ver  to 
objections  alleged  against  liis  theory.^     He  must  not  sng- 

^  Ton  Ki'umniit,  p.  380. 

•  Von  Itriiniaiit,  p.  393.  Whcwoll  entirely  em  in  what  he  Mrs  of  the  utoc4 
of  Galiloi  —  ii-«  if  thrite  eventt  were  not  felt  by  biiu  to  b«  Miiou.  Il'utorjfoj 
tt<  Iwlm-lirt  Siitnct$,  i.  303  seq. 

*  "  Aod  thai,  to  the  objections  put  forth  to  thee  at  rarioiu  tiaias,  baaad  M 
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gest  a  difft'rent  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  passages 
by  iwliich  liis  adversaries  were  permitted  to  confute  his 
opinioii  I  The  crime  of  his  persecutors  is  not  extenuated, 
but  ag^avat«d,  if  their  accusation  is  reduced  to  this 
trivial  charge  of  imprudence. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  wliich  the  Reformation  failed, 
France  was  the  only  one  in  which  Utcrature  was  not 
blighted.  In  France,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  con- 
sidered the  Augustan  age  of  letters.  Tliree  elements  en- 
tered into  the  creation  of  this  brilliant  era  — the  monarchy, 
antiquity,  and  religion.^  The  splendor  of  the  throne,  the 
pride  awakened  by  the  conquests  of  the  King  and  by  the 
apparent  power  of  France,  kindled  the  intellect  of  the 
nation.^  The  monarch  was  the  sun,  and  the  train  of  au- 
thors were  as  planets  moving  about  him,  and  basking  in 
his  rays.  Moreover,  the  classical  tone  of  the  Renaissance 
had  survived  in  full  power.  Most  of  the  literary  men 
looked  to  antiquity  for  their  models  and  rules  of  composi- 
tion. With  the  poets  and  critics,  the  unities  of  the  ancient 
drama  were  laws  to  be  sacredly  observed.  If  we  look  at  the 
religious  element,  we  see  the  deep  traces  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Jansenist  school,  from  which  emanated  the  Provin- 
cial Letters  of  Pascal,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  the  finest 
specimen  of  French  prose  in  this  whole  period.  The  great 
figure  in  the  religious  world  is  Bossuet,  the  champion 
of  Gallican  against  ultramontane  Catholicism,  and  the 
author  of  the  most  liberal  and  the  least  obnoxious  expo- 
sition of  the  Catholic  creed.     The  comparative  freedom 

and  drawn  from  Iloly  Scripture,  thou  didst  answer,  commenting  upon  and  ex- 
plaininR  the  eaid  Scripture  after  thr  own  fashion."  Li/f,  p.  .300.  The  letter 
of  Galileo  to  Contelli  (Li/r,  p.  74)  expounds  in  a  veiy  nensible  way  his  idea  of 
the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  science.  He  gave  great  offense  by  a  passage  in 
anrther  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  heard  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  —  Car- 
dinal Baronius  was  the  pervon  meant  —  say  'iiat  the  Holy  Ghost  had  deilgned 
to  show  us  how  to  get  to  heaven,  not  bow  heaven  moves.  Yon  Reumont,  p. 
114.  Bnt  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  condemns  tbt  Copemican  doctrio  <  as 
''false  and  cnntran*  to  the  Holy  ScripUirea." 

1  Villeniain,  I.il.  nu  Dix-JiuUiime  SireU,  i.  i. 

*  NUard,  Hut.  Je  la  Lit.  Franj.,  I.  cb.  vii.  aiid  f    490. 
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of  thought  that  remained  in  Franco  was  an  essential  con- 
dition of  its  literary  activity.  In  the  last  days  of  Louii 
XrV.,  literature  declined.  As  we  pass  beyond  his  reign, 
we  enter  the  era  in  which  a  sceptical  philosophy  pievailed, 
and  in  which  literature  was  divorced  not  only  from  the 
Church,  but  also  from  faith  in  the  Christian  Revelation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  after  the  Reformation,  upon  science  and  culture, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  the  systematic  censorslup 
of  books,  which  that  Church  established,  and  the  literary 
and  educational  influence  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  In 
1546,  Charles  V.  obtained  from  the  tlieological  faculty  of 
Louvain  a  catalogue  of  publications  which  the  people 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  reading  ;  his  design  being  to 
stop  the  progress  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Paul  IV.,  who  published,  in  1.559, 
a  list  of  the  same  kind,  with  a  denunciation  of  penalties 
against  all  who  should  disregard  its  rigid  prohibitions. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  was 
issued  by  the  authority  of  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  another 
Prohibitory  Index,  which  has  since  been  frequently  pub- 
lished with  successive  enlargements.  The  Prohibitory 
Indexes  proscribe  authors  or  entire  works,  without  reser- 
vation ;  tlio  Expurgatory  Indexes,  whether  united  with 
these  or  not,  specify  passages  to  be  expunged  or  altered. 
The  Index  of  1564  contained  ten  stringent  rales  respect- 
ing forbidden  books,  and  the  inspection  of  printing-offices 
and  book -shops ;  to  which,  on  various  occasions,  other 
regulations  have  been  added. 

The  long  Prohibit^rj'  Catalogue,  although  it  comprises 
many  of  the  principal  works  in  historj',  general  literature, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  theology  and  morals,  which 
have  been  produced  in  modern  times,  conveys  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  power  of  such  a  tyrannical  super- 
rision   in   the   couutries  where  it  was  carried   out  wit> 
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rigor,  to  fetter  the  intellect  and  to  paralyze  its  energies.' 
Milton  introduces  into  the  "  Areopagitica,"  a  reminia- 
censo  of  his  intercourse  with  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
who  "  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into 
which  learning  amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was 
it  which  had  damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that 
nothing  had  there  been  written  now,  these  many  years, 
but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and 
visited  the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the 
Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  hcenscrs  thought."  * 

Violations  of  the  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  the  press 
are  not  exclusively  the  sins  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
Protestant  countries,  after  the  Reformation,  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  printing  and  circulation  of  books,  devolved  on 
the  State.  A  teasing  and  meddlesome  censorship,  and 
sometimes  a  severe  penal  code,  were  established  by  vari- 
ous governments.  In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizsvbeth, 
printers  and  booksellers  were  restricted  by  rigorous  en- 
actments, and  the  importation  of  books  was  regulated  by 
proclamations  from  the  Council.  The  law  inflicted  penal- 
ties on  the  sale,  or  even  the  possession,  of  learned  works 
of    Catholic   theology.      In   some   cases,   libraries   were 

>  On  the  Index  Lihrorum  Prohibitonim  (1870),  are  the  names  of  such  bistcriani 
«s  Haltam,  Bumct,  Ilume,  Gibbon,  Mosheim,  Sismondi,  Bayle,  Prideaox, 
Botla,  Sarpi,  Kankc;  of  such  phiIoi>opbical  writers  us  Malcbranche,  Spinoxa, 
Kant,  IxKke,  Racon,  Des  Cartes,  Whateir,  Couoin ;  of  publicists  like  Montes- 
quieu and  (irotius;  of  eminent  poets,  as  Ariosto  and  Milton.  The  writings  of 
the  Rpfornicrs,  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible,  all  Protestant  catechisms,  creeds, 
oublications  of  synodal  acts,  of  conferences  and  of  disputations,  liturgies;  also 
tUctionaries  and  lexicons  —  like  the  lexicon  of  Stephanos — unless  they  har* 
been  previously  purged  of  heretical  passages,  are  prohibited  en  matte. 

*  It  was  his  own  visit  to  Ga>ileo  at  Arcetri  that  saggestad  to  Hilton  tteaa^ 
Hriaoa  of  the  shield  of  Lucifer  to 

"  the  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  viewi 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Peso!*, 

Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 

BiTati  v  mountains,  in  her  snotty  globe." 


ijwam  or  wvnwsiAxnBa  to  cmuzATioir. 

0,  and  bcoks.  obiuxnaes  only  on  ancoimt  of  tlteat 

w«iv  seized.     Wliitgifk  caused  ihe  penal  nilea 

4is  wbole  flibiect  to  be  sharpeoed,  and   exercised 

tace  in  enfioKCtag  ^eoL.     One  ol  the  ubargi?s  against 

J  at  hid  impeKhaMPt,  in  1644,  was,  tliat  he  had  aup- 

seed  the  Geoeia   Bible,  and   other  books  in  which 

•cj  WW  stt^cfaed.     Bat  Ihe  managers  of  the  impeach  - 

■Oift  eai|>b>d  with  kUs  diatge  Ae  accosation  that  he  had 

rmttted  to  he  tntiodaoed  and  sold  works  in  which  Ar- 

Aian  and  Roman  Oathnft*  opiiuaos  were  oounteiianc«d.^ 

was  Do<  his  iiiipfitrimfi  ol  book&i  bat  of  a  particular 

B  of  hooks,  vhidi  eonstitiited  his  offense.    In  the  same 

U-,  Milton  dedicated  to  Parliament  bis  ringing  speech 

lor  tbe  Liberty  of  Cnlioeiised  Piintiug,  the  "  Aieopagit- 

,**  which  be  fitly  prefaced  by  lines  &<om  Eoripides, 

jinnij^:  — 

"TUs  is  tn>  lAts^,  wb«a  fBwbCT  bcb, 
lUring  la  (diin  ite  pob&e,  ^tf  ipeak  foe*, 
'niudk  be  wtw  cms.  uhl  will,  oeaerrts  bigfa  pnise."  * 

t  even  Milton,  it  may  be  obaeryed  here,  did  not  carry 
bOB  doctrice  of  liberty  of  conscience  so  far  aa  to  lead 
Imn  to  favor  the  toleration  of  the  mass  and  other  cer»- 

monies  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which,  as  being 
idolatrous,  he  thought  should  be  forbidden.^  Parliament, 
vn  the  Puritan  period,  passed  severe  ordinances  and  laws 
for  the  restraint  of  printing.*     But  the  Restoration  re- 

'  K«al,  nUlory  of  the  Puritniu,  ii.  615  seq. 

*  One  of  Milton's  arguments  is  that  "the  infection,  which  is  from  books  o( 
lontroversy  in  religion,"  is  more  dangerous  to  the  learned  than  to  the  ignorant; 
and  he  refers  to  the  acute  Arminius,  who  "was  perverted"  by  reading  "a 
nameless  discourse,  written  at  Delft."  It  is  cnrions  that  Milton,  as  his  treatias 
on  Chrutinn  DiKlrint  prores,  himself  became  an  Arminian,  and  an  Ariao  be- 
sides. When  he  published  "Paradise  Lost,"  in  1667,  he  had  some  difficulty  ii 
procuring  a  license  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  illustration,  in  the  first  bc«k,  al 
tli«  eclipse,  that 

"  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs." 
»  See  his  Tract,  Of  True  ReHgion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  tte.  (U7>V 

♦  May,  Const.  History  of  England,  ii.  IM. 
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Dewed  the  extreme  severity  of  the  old  enactmonts,  and 
the  Licensing  Act  placed  all  printing  under  the  control 
of  the  government.  Under  the  judges  Scroggs  and  Jef- 
fries, there  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  hateful  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  It  was  not  until  tifter  tlie  Revolution, 
wlien  Parliament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew  this  measure, 
tliat  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  of 
England.  There  might  be  continued  pei-secution,  tiirougb 
the  wide  extension  given  to  the  law  of  libel ;  but  there 
was  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  abolition  of  all  unjust 
restrictions  upon  the  pubhcation  of  printed  matter.  The 
multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a  practical  assertion  of 
this  liberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under  Protestant  in- 
stitutions, although  the  freedom  of  discussion  and  of  the 
press  was  not  at  once  attained,  although  tyrannical  laws 
were  fi'amed  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  in 
the  direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  as  from  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint. 
That  the  genius  of  Protestantism  requires  this  liberty,  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  educa- 
tion in  Catholic  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  liands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  were  trained  by  it,  there  is  in- 
eluded  a  long  Ust  of  men  who  .are  distinguislied  for  ser- 
yices  rendered  to  science  and  learning.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  anti- 
quarian research  —  departments  standing  in  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they 
have  won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  Society  h:«  pro- 
duced acute  writers  in  casuistry  and  polemical  theology  : 
such  men  as  Suarez  and  Bellarmine.  But  it  has  accom- 
plished little  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, which  require  the  genial  atmosphere  of  fieedom : 
and  the  eilect  of  its  training,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  to 

34 
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rtiniulate  and  fructify  the  mind,  and  to  put  it  on  the  patL 
of  original  !icti\'itj'  and  production. 

In  all  Protestant  lands,  the  universal  diffosion  of  th« 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongiiea,  has  proved  an  instrument 
of  culture  of  inestimable  value.  Apart  from  its  direct 
religious  influence,  the  Bible  has  carried  into  the  house- 
holds,  even  of  the  humblest  cliisses,  a  most  effective  means 
of  mental  stimulation  and  instruction.  By  its  history, 
poetry,  ethics,  theology,  it  has  expanded  the  intellect  of 
common  men,  and  roused  them  to  reflection  on  themes , 
of  the  highest  moment.  The  scene  which  Burns  depicts 
in  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  suggests  not  only  the 
religious  power  of  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  bat 
also  its  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  within  the  entire 
sphere  of  mental  action.  The  Church  of  Rome  haa 
never,  by  a  general  prohibition,  interdicted  the  use  of  the 
Bible  to  the  laitj' ;  but  it  has  done  little  to  promote  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ten  Rules  relating  to  the  censorship 
of  books,  which  emanated  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  im- 
pose severe  restrictions  upon  the  circulation  and  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages.  "  iQafHl 
much,"  they  say,  "  as  it  is  manifest  from  experience,  that 
if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be 
indiscriminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  ol 
men  will  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it ;  it  is, 
on  this  point,  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  or 
inquisitors,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the  priest  or  con- 
fessor, permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those  persons 
whose  faith  and  piety,  they  apprehend,  will  be  augmented, 
and  not  injured  by  it ;  and  this  permission  they  most 
have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the  presump- 
ticn  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  written  permission 
he  shall  not  receive  absolution  until  he  have  first  de 
liveicd  up  such  Bible  to  the  ordinary.  Booksellers,  how 
ever,  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  Bibles  id  th« 
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rnlgar  tongue,  to  persons  not  having  such  permission, 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the 
bishop  to  some  pious  use ;  and  be  subjected  to  such 
other  penalties  as  the  bishop  shall  judge  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  offense.  But  regulars  shall  nei- 
ther read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without  a  special 
license  from  their  superiors."  '  This  rule  f surly  indicates 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  Tridentine 
Council.  This  policy  had  its  origin  after  the  movement.! 
of  the  laity,  in  Romanic  countries,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  when  the  Waldenses  and 
other  sects  resorted  to  the  Bible,  and  encouraged  the 
reading  of  it.  In  England  the  opposition  to  Wickliffe 
had  a  similar  effect  in  leading  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  to  discountenance  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  The  Jansenists,  Amauld  and  his  asso- 
ciates, advocated  a  more  free  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  laity ;  but  they  were  combated  on  this  point,  as  on 
ether  peculiarities  of  their  system.  Even  in  recent  times 
fulminations  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  Vatican 
against  Bible  societies ;  and  this  hostility  is  not  only 
directed  against  translations  made  by  Protestants,  but 
against  the  unrestricted  circulation  of  any  veraions  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  Back  of  all  these  rules  and  pro- 
hibitions, however,  there  is  another  formidable  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  among 
Roman  Catholic  laymen.  It  arises  from  the  doctrine  that 
they  are  incapable  of  interpreting  it.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  were  rendered  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  carried. 
The  Fathers  were  not  opposed  to  the  leading  of  them  by 
the  people.  Even  as  late  as  Gregory  I.  they  recommend  it. 
But  the  practice  began  to  fall  into  disuse  in  consequence 
»f  the  prevalent  belief  that  Uiymen  are  incompetent  to  un- 

>  App.  i.  ad  Concil.  Trid.  De  ISnii  prokib.  Beg.  ir.    The  rulea  an  tttot 
«t«d  by  UendtuuD,  Th*  LiUraiy  PoUcj  ofVu  ChmrA  vfSomt,  p.  63  Mq 
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it — iffhte  of  dr«ipli»ih»g  its  meaning  fotj 
PlwfeMtaat  teMhen,  oo  tbe  oontrarj,  have 
tke  BUe  is  iBtiJIigtHw  to  plain  men,  and 
■pan  all  the  obligation  t( 
erskm  and  the  transla- 
takerti  into  tbe  intellectual  life  of 
dM7  sevetallj  belot^,  with  an  ex- 
aagj^  tike  vholesoine  effect  and 
fan  cactonC  of  «U^  it  ia  ianMwiiilB  to  eatimate.  To  say 
»-*^"y  of  a  itrietijr  nijpoaa  iiiHiii  biw,  if  «c  oonld  sut 
ttaet  treat  iha  Gcnaua  auid  the  ^eet,  rqjarded  on 

1  of  Tiew,  of  Lntfaer's  Bible,  and 
I  thacMe  of  on-vecaiaBia  its  relation  to  the 
'  taccwhov-iBcalealabfe  woahl  be  the  loss  I 
The  effect  of  die  Refonaation  npoo  fitnatore  in  Eng- 
had  IB  gMMiaUj  aadantomL  Tbe  age  of  EUzabeth,  the 
«n  of  Speaaer  aad  Baleigh,  of  Baeon  and  Shakespeare, 
was  the  pcnod  in  which  the  f«nn«tt  caoaed  br  the  Ref- 
mmiikm  was  at  ita  kejfhi>  aod  when  Protestantisni 
iMlaMiiihiil  ita  amuMMMij  over  the  Ei^lish  mind.  That , 
rtot<w>aa>Miii  waa  a  Ufe-ginog  dement  in  the  atinospbe 
ia  which  the  cnineat  aathota  of  that  and  of  the  follow- 
iag  agve  drew  thor  iasptrataOB.  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doabt.  We  have  oaly  to  imagine  that  the  reign  of  Mary 
•ad  her  wJiginoa  ayateni  had  cootinned  throogh  the  six* 
tecaith  oentaiT,  and  we  shall  appreciate  the  indispensable 
part  which  Proteetaatism  took  in  the  creation  of  that 
great  btecaiy  epoch.  The  great  writers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  haTe  been  called  "  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
not  men  of  the  Reformation."  >  A  brilliant  French  ao- 
thor  has  even  grouped  them  together  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Pagan  Renaissance."  '  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
derived  their  materials  largely  from  the  poets  and  novel- 
ata  of  Italy ;  that  the  influence  of  the  Italian  culture  ia 

*  HaltlMW  Atooid,  SckeeU  mmd  UnirtrntUt  M  tk»  Cemtmnt,  p.  IM, 
■  Tda«i  Hialar$  of  SnglUt  Cittramrt,  i.  113  s«q. 
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manifest  in  their  works.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
slassification  just  mentioned  is  not  so  incorrect.  More- 
aver,  the  Enghsh  writers  of  this  grand  era  were  true  to 
themselves  ;  they  are  marked  by  a  fresh  vigor  and  genu- 
ine natunihiess.  At  the  same  time,  their  veneration  for 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  their  profound,  unaffected 
faith,  are  equally  conspicuous ;  and  by  this  quality  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  school  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Southern  Europe.  Tlie  same  French  critic  to  whom  we 
have  referi'ed,  adverts,  in  another  passsige,  to  the  constant 
influence  of  "  the  grave  and  grand  idea  "  of  religion,  and 
adds :  "  In  the  greatest  prose  writers.  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Raleigh,  we  see  the  fruits  of  venei'ation, 
a  settled  belief  in  the  obscure  beyond ;  in  short,  faith  and 
prayer.  Several  prayers  written  by  Bacon  are  amongst 
the  finest  known  ;  and  the  courtier  Raleigh,  whilst  virrit- 
ing  of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  how  the  barbarous  nations 
had  destroj'cd  this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire, 
ended  his  book  with  the  ideas  and  tone  of  a  Bossuet."  * 
It  is  not  more  true  that  Shakespeare  rises  above  all  the 
narrow  confines  of  sect,  than  that  his  dramas  reveal  a 
deep  faith  in  a  supernatural  order,  and  are  pervaded  with 
the  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
boldness  and  independence  of  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
their  fearless  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  their 
solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart  from  all  asceticism  and 
superstition,  are  among  the  effects  of  the  Reformation.' 
This  is  eqiuilly  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of 
the  greatest  of  their  successors.  Nothing  save  the  im- 
pulse which  Protestantism  gave  to  the  English  mind,  and 
the  intellectual  ferment  which  was  engendered  by  it,  will 
account  for  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  Elizabethan 
times. 

1  i.  378.  The  passage  of  Raleigh  ia  the  apoatDpbe,  beginning:  "O,  do- 
'oent,  jiirt,  and  mi^htie  Death!  " 

*  A  junt  view  of  this  matter  ia  preaented  by  Ilazlitt,  Lectureton  tke  DramaUt 
Lu.  of  the  Age  v/  Klaabttk  (l«ct.  i.),  wkira  the  Afluenca  of  tlM  Kefonutka 

eloqanntly  traced. 
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TLe  Reformation  in  Germany  transferred  literary  ao 
tivity  fnim  the  South  to  the  North.'  Since  th;it  time, 
tlie  Uteniry  achievements  on  the  Catholic  side  liave  been, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Protestants,  insignificant. 
A  learned  Catholic  scholar  hiis  stated  the  dilHfiiUy  which 
he  experienced  in  finding  Catholic  names  worthy  of  note, 
when  he  undertook  the  task  of  describing  the  state  of 
learning  in  Germany  in  the  period  after  the  Reformation.' 
He  attributes  this  intellectual  dearth  to  the  methods  of 
education  adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  so  exten- 
sive a  control  over  the  instruction  of  the  young.  In  the 
uevcnteenth  century,  theological  controversy  and  tlie  des- 
olating effects  of  war  prevented  Germany  from  emulating 
England  in  the  path  of  science  and  literature.  But  the 
eighteenth  century  ojwns  with  the  illustrious  name  of 
Leibnitz  ;  and  from  that  time,  especially  from  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  the  achievements  of  the  German 
mind  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  surpassed 
those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  mtxlern.  Germany 
has  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  land  of  scholars. 
It  appeal's  that  in  England,  immediately  after  the  Refor- 
mation, tlie  cause  of  learning  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  done  to  schools  by  the  confiscations  of  Ilem-y 
VIII.,  and  by  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers  and  those  of 
Edward.^  The  attention  given  to  theological  disputes  in 
the  Universities  tended  for  a  while  to  tlie  same  result. 
In  Germany,  most  of  the  Protestiint  leaders  were  devoted 
Humanists.  In  the  ferment  excited  at  first  by  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reform,  there  was  danger  that  science  and  edu- 
cation would  be  neglected ;  and  of  this  danger  Melanc- 
thon  WHS  painfully  sensible.*     He  made  schools  an  object 

'  Gen-iniiB,  C«A.  J.  porlitch.  S'ntinnnl-Lit. ,Th.  iii,  80. 

*  DLllinper,  Vortragr,  etc.  (Munich,  187i). 

*  Warlon,  JJitton/  <>/  EkijUiIi  foclry,  i.  {  xxxvi.;  Arnold,  Schooii  and  ITmi- 
ttrntie;  clc^,  p.  153. 

*  The  iinxii-tr  of  Mi-Unclhon  on  tliU  sulijcct,  ■  tew  _ve«r»  ofler  th«  Liilhms 
■lovcfncnt  commnneod,  and  tbc  efforts  in  iKlialf  of  eitucjtiun  to  wliich  hii  «& 
'roirpted,  *re  described  by  GkIIc,  ChanUcUrittik  .Vtlancthvnt,  p.  lltl. 
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of  earnest  care.  For  his  services  in  this  direction  he  haa 
worn  since  the  honorable  title  of  "Preceptor  of  Ger- 
many." 

In  no  Protestant  countries  was  the  particular  effect  of 
the  Reformation  which  we  are  now  considering,  more 
striking,  than  in  Holland  and  in  Scotland.  Holland,  :i8 
it  emerged  victorious  fi.om  its  struggle  with  Spain,  be- 
came everywhere  famous  for  the  number  and  erudition 
of  its  scholai-s,  and  for  the  universal  intelligence  of  its 
people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiry, 
Leyden,which  owed  its  University  to  the  victory  which 
it  gained  over  its  besiegers  in  1574,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned seat  of  learning  in  Western  Europe.  Two  thou- 
sand pupils  resorted  to  it  at  one  time,  and  scholars  like 
Scaliger  were  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  its  teachers.  In 
the  valor  of  its  inliabitants  and  their  culture,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diminutive  size  of  its  territory,  Holland  re- 
sembled the  Greece  of  ancient  times.  Even  more  con- 
spicuous is  the  intellectual  influence  of  Protestantism 
upon  Scotland.  Holland  was  not  wanting  in  intellectual 
activity  before  the  Reformation ;  but  Scotland  owes  al- 
most everything  to  the  religious  reform.  Before,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  and  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vile dependence  on  the  nobles.  The  preaching  of  Knox 
struck  a  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  commons. 
When  the  nobles  faltered,  or  consulted  expediency  or 
selfish  interest,  it  waa  found  that  the  middling  and  lower 
ordera  of  the  people,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  could  not  be  managed,  but  were  steadfast  in  de- 
fense of  their  liberty  and  religion.^  The  freedom  of 
Scotland,  its  general  intelligence,  and  the  literary  emi- 
nence which  a  great  array  of  distinguished  names  in 
science  and  letters  have  given  it,  are  the  result  of  the 

*  Thin  effect  of  the  Refonnation  i>  well  act  forth  by  Mr.  Froude,  Short  8tudit$ 
m  Great  Subjtcts,  p.  128  (The  loflnpacc  >(  the  lUfoniuitioD  on  the  Scott'ik 
Character). 
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Reformiition.  The  minds  of  men  were  quickened  and 
invigor:ited  by  the  discussion  of  religioua  questions.  An 
atmosphere  wiis  created  in  which  the  fruita  of  genius  and 
leaniing  have  appeared  in  abundance. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Reformation  is  manifest  in 
its  influence  on  philosophy.     The  Schohistic  theology  and 
ethics  were    intertwined   with  the   system   of    Aristotle,, 
The  subversion  of  his  supremacy,  as  he  was  interpreted ' 
and  as  his  method  was  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  in- 
volved the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  which  they  hjul 
constructed  by  his  aid,  and  was  an  indispensable  means 
to  this  end.     This  pliilosophical  revolution  wsis  begun  by 
the  Humanists,  and  consummated  at  the  Reformation. 
By    the    indirect    effect   of    Protestantism,    there    aroM~ 
another  philosophical  method,  on  the  foundation  of  which 
the  modern  schools  of  metaphysics  rest. 

The  path  was  broken  for  the  assault  upon  the  Scholas- 
tic Aristotle,  by  the  pure  Aristotelians,  as  they  wefve 
called  ;  those  It4vlian  Humanists  in  the  first  half  of  thp 
sixteenth  century,  who  set  up  the  ideiis  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  derive  fi'om  the  original  text  of  the  Stagiritc, 
against  the  Schohistic  interpretations  of  him.  The  rise 
of  a  school  of  Platonists  was  not  without  an  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Reformers  directly  tissaulted 
the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  as  far  aa  they 
were  embodied  in  the  Pelagiiui  theology,  and  likewise 
his  dialectical  method  as  imderlying  the  endless  subtleties 
and  bewildering  casuistry  of  the  nie<lia;val  systems.  It 
is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Luther  wiia  abso- 
lutely hostile  to  philosophy.  His  declamation  against 
Aristotle  is  on  the  grounds  just  stated,  and  is  qualified 
by  other  expressions  of  a  different  tenor.*     Melancthon 

>  "  I  would  wlltinglr,"  h«  Mid,  "  ke«p  Aristotle'i  booki  on  tope,  rhrtorie, 
tnd  poellra,  ur  have  Ikvio  «brid;^'d,  for  thoy  can  b«  read  with  prolit,  and  rxrr 
JiM  yoiinc  proplc  in  riirakint;  nnd  prvmhini;  wvll;  but  tlip  rnmmrnt*  »ni 
auDute  divlalont  li*d  bctirr  l<«  l<fl  oil."  An  <1rn  ehritll.  Ailrl.  il.VJO. )  F» 
Dtbpr  paiiMg;»9  (roiii  LutUrr,  ul  »  liWe  l«ni>r,  mm  liieaeler,  i.  ii.  3,  {  48,  n  A. 
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was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  and  tliorough  training  for  ministers,  and  of  build- 
ing up  the  study  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  classical  lit- 
erature in  the  German  schools.  Accordingly  he  prepared 
text-books  on  the  basis  of  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  which 
long  held  their  place.  Among  the  Protestant  theologians, 
Aristotle,  in  the  shape  in  which  he  was  now  studied,  re- 
gained lils  authority ;  so  that  when  Peter  Ramus  attacked 
his  logical  system  and  endeavored  to  supplant  it,  the  new 
scheme  was  considered  by  many,  among  whom  was  Beza, 
a  dangerous  innovation. 

The  gi-ound  which  had  been  held  by  Aristotle  could 
not  be  left  unoccupied.  Philosophy  must  be  recon- 
structed. Yet  a  new  system  would  have  to  fight  its 
way  to  acceptance ;  for  Aristotle,  notwithstiinding  the 
attacks  of  the  Humanists  and  of  the  Reformers,  still 
maintained  his  hold  in  the  Catholic  univci'sities  —  in 
Paris,  for  example,  and  m  the  universities  of  Italy  ;  and 
was  defended  as  the  prop  of  orthodox  theology.  The 
two  renovators  of  philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes. 
The  systems  of  both  are  indirectly  the  product  of  the 
Reformation.  Bacon  is  not  the  originator  of  a  new 
method,  much  less  of  a  new  metaphyblc  ;  but  in  his  vig- 
orous assault  upon  the  scientific  procedure  of  the  School- 
men, which  was  identified  with  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
and  in  his  weighty  appeal  against  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion in  physical  study,  and  in  behalf  of  independent 
investigation  by  the  inductive  process,  he  harmonized 
with  the  spirit  and  evinced  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  more  properly  con- 
nected with  the  new  method  which  characterizes  modem, 
as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  philosophy.^  In  the 
scholastic  period,  philosophy  was  subservient  to  theolc^y. 
Philosophy  had  its  task  set ;  it  most  assume  the  truth  of 

1  Bouillicr,  nia.  de  la  PhOotopkU  CartineiMt  (StoIi.  1854);  BaiUet,  La  Vi» 
it  DttcarttM  li  vol*.  1091):  Hitter,  Otek.  d.  duitU.  PhiL  ru.  1  leq. 
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a  great  body  r>f  propositions,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  al)le, 
vinditate  tlifni  oii  rational  gi-ounds.  As  a  consequence, 
philosophy  and  theology  were  mingled  together,  in  a  way 
prejudicial  to  each.  The  method  with  whicli  tlie  name 
of  Dos  Cartes  is  linlced  is  utterly  dissimilar ;  first,  in 
Bcparating  philosophy,  as  a  distinct  department,  from 
theology ;  secondly,  in  casting  out  all  assumptions,  all 
propositions  borrowed  from  other  sources,  all  authoritj', 
and  in  starting  with  the  mind's  own  primitive  intuitions, 
on  the  foundation  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  logic,  the 
whole  superstructure  is  reared.  The  simple  thesis,  "  I 
think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  found,  it  may  be,  in  Augustine : 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  liim  ;  but  the  orig- 
inality of  Dcs  Cartes  lies  in  his  rejection  of  all  extnineoua 
and  incongruous  matter,  and  in  his  placing  this  brief  but 
pregnant  affirmation  in  the  forefront  of  his  system.  On 
this  foundation  he  seeks  to  construct  a  proof  of  G.mI, 
of  the  soul's  distinct  existence,  and  of  its  immort;ilif\. 
Philosophy  thus  takes  nothing  for  gianted,  is  no  longer 
"  the  handmaid  "  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  but 
brings  up  everything  to  be  tested  at  its  own  tribunal. 
Who  can  fail  to  detect  in  tliis  transformation  in  the 
character  and  position  of  philosophy  the  agency  of  the 
Reformation,  preceded  and  suppoi-ted,  to  be  sure,  by 
Humanism  ? 

Dcs  Cartes  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  edu- 
cated in  a  Jesuit  school.  He  made  a  constant  effort  to 
avoid  every  sort  of  conflict  with  the  Church  and  with  the 
cliampions  of  orthodoxy.  Prudently,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  quiet,  he  made  his  residence  in  Holland  and  in  Swe- 
den. He  carefully  disavowed  the  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  things  of  faith  ;  adopting,  in  this  mattei-,  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  liis  followers  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  their  case,  these  professions  were  ironical. 
Mid  were  made  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  explicit  an  _ 
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tagonism  to  the  Christian  faith  and  its  adherents.  Dee 
Cartes  was  more  sei'ious  and  earnest  in  his  convictions ; 
yet  tlie  courae  that  he  took  was  quite  as  much  prompted 
by  deference  to  a  settled  pohcy  as  by  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  It  wiis  characteristic  of  him,  svs  soon  iis  he 
heard  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  to  suppress  his 
own  work  on  "  The  World,"  in  wliich  he  had  advocated 
the  Coj)crnicim  view,  and  which  was  prepared  for  tho 
press.  But  all  the  wai'iness  and  painstaking  of  Des 
Cartes  did  not  avail.  The  empire  of  Scholasticism,  of 
which  the  Aristotelian  system  was  a  main  pillar,  could 
not  be  so  easily  undermined.  The  Cartesian  system  was 
denounced  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1624  a  decree  of 
Parliament  was  procured  against  it.  Its  principal  advo- 
cates were  the  gifted  men  of  the  Jansenist  school.  Pro- 
hibitions and  denunciations  of  the  new  philosophy  went 
forth  from  the  Council  of  the  ICing,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  the  univereities,  and  from  most  of  the  religious 
orders,  until  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 
The  Jesuits,  whom  Des  Cartes  had  tried  hai'd  to  conciliate, 
were  his  iiTcconcilable  opponents.  One  of  them,  Valois, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy  of  France,  de- 
nounced him  and  his  followers  as  favorers  of  Calvin.^  In 
1663,  his  "  Meditations,"  with  some  of  his  other  writings, 
were  placed  on  the  Prohibitory  Index  at  Rome,  "  donee 
corrigantur ; "  and  there  his  name  still  stands,  with  the 
names  of  Locke,  Bsicon,  Kant,  Cousin,  and  other  leaders 
in  philosojjliic  thought.  The  Sorbonne  made  a  second 
attempt  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  condemnatory  de- 
cree against  the  Cai-tesian  system,  and  were  only  baffled 
by  the  wit  of  Boiletiu,  combined  with  the  reasoning  of 
Amauld.'  After  this  time,  the  philosoiihy  of  Des  Cartes 
gained  favor  with  the  more  free-minded  scholars  and 
authors  —  not  excepting  Bossuet  —  who  adorned  tlie  lit» 
erature  of  France  in  this  period. 

I  BottiUier,  i.  454.  «  Ibid.,     469  •  lUd.,  L  490  M«. 
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It  would  l>e  interesting  to  trace  the  effect  of  thn  Ref- 
ormation uix)n  the  development  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  advance  of  the  science  of  international 
law  in  motlern  times  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Grotius  ;  and  the  rise  of  political  economy  with  the 
names  of  Hume  and  of  Adam  Smith.  The  natural  and 
physical  sciences  owe  their  unexampled  progress  to  the 
freedom  with  which  their  investigations  are  prosecuted, 
and  to  the  method  of  independent  observation  and  ex- 
periment which  has  displaced  the  deductive  and  con- 
jectural procedure  of  a  former  age.  But  there  is  one 
department  with  regard  to  which  Protestantisna  is  often 
charged  with  exerting  a  chilling  influence.  It  is  that  oi 
the  fine  arts.  This  imputation,  however,  will  hardly  be 
made  respecting  music  and  poetry.  Nor,  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Gothic  architecture  —  a  genuine  product  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  German  mind  —  is  thei-o  any 
type  of  building  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  an  offspring  of  its  peculiar  spirit.  It  is  only 
in  respect  to  painting  and  sculptme,  in  which  the  ideals 
of  Ai-t  are  embodied  in  visible  form,  that  this  objection 
»n  be  brought  against  Protestantism  with  any  plausi- 
bility. It  is  unquestionable  that  the  special  character  of 
Art  varies  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ples among  whom  it  springs  into  being.  It  Ls  also  tme 
that  the  northern  races  of  the  German  stock  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  less  demonstrative,  less  impelled  by  an  inward 
jnpulse  to  give  visible  expression  to  their  conceptions, 
and  more  prone  to  abstract  thought  and  quiet  reflection, 
than  the  Latin  peoples,  especially  the  Itiiliany.'  This 
innate  difference  is  pot  without  its  effect  in  proilucing  in 
the  southern  races  a  greater  satisfaction  wth  a  ritual  that 
strikes  the  senses  ;  and  this  same  peculiarity  is  jvss'x-iated 
with  an  artistic  impulse  and  skill.     Yet  these  are  not  the 

»  This  diftcrrnre  ig  portn^wl  in  k  (pirited  w»jr  by  Tains.     See  Ari  im  Ikt 
HtlktrtaixU,  pp.  31  teq.,  Oi. 
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exclusive  possession  of  any  single  branch  of  tlie  human 
{amily.  The  Teutonic  race  has,  like\?ise,  given  evidence 
of  its  capacity  for  the  highest  achievements  in  art,  as 
well  as  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  its  noblest 
products.  Italian  painting  and  sculpture  were  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Renaissance  ;  and  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance 
was  largely  pagan.  With  the  revival  of  CathoUcism  Art 
declined.  In  the  Netherlands  there  appeared  a  new  and 
original  development  of  Art ;  and  in  Holland,  with  its 
monotonous  scenery  and  cloudy  skies  —  a  country  in 
which  Protestantism  reigned  —  there  arose  a  school  of 
painters,  among  whom  is  found  one  of  the  most  original 
and  impressive  of  all  artists,  Rembrandt. 

The  most  important  topic  connected  with  the  present 
discussion  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  bearing  of 
the  Reformation  on  religion.  Religion  is  essential  to 
the  permanence  an<l  progress  of  civilization,  not  only  as 
affording  motives  for  the  restraint  of  human  passions  and 
the  counteraction  of  selfishness,  but  as  indispensable  to 
the  healthful  and  fruitful  exertion  of  the  intellectual  fao 
alties.  "  When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed," 
writes  De  Tocqueville,  "doubt  gets  hold  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyzes  all  the  others. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  have  only  confused  and 
changing  notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his 
fellow-creatures  and  himself."  "  Such  a  condition  cannot 
bat  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the  springs  of  the  ^vill,  and 
prepare  a  people  for  servitude."  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  faith  be  wanting  in  man,  he  must  be  subject ;  and 
if  he  be  free,  ho  must  believe,"  *  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  right  which  Protestantism  gives  to  the  individual 
with  regard  to  his  religious  belief,  should  be  thought  by 
■ome  to  put  the  interests  of  religion  in  peril.  But  this 
right  is,  in  another  aspect,  also  a  duty ;  this  freedom  im- 
poaee  a  responsibility ;  and  in  relegating  religion  more  to 
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tlie  individual.  Protestantism  does  not  call  in  uuistioD 
the  validity  of  religious  feelings  and  obligations.  Prot- 
estantism fosters  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  but  a  religion 
which,  like  Christianity,  relies  upon  persuasion,  and 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience,  is  in  the  long  ran 
profited  by  the  full  investigation  of  its  claims  and  doc- 
trines, whatever  temporary  evils  may  arise  from  tlie  per- 
verse or  superficial  application  of  the  understanding  tc 
questions  in  the  solution  of  which  moral  and  religious 
feeling  must  bear  a  part.  A  brief  historical  review  will 
show  that  the  Reformation  is  not  responsible  for  tenden- 
cies to  scepticism  and  unbeUef  which  have  revealed 
themselves  in  modem  society.  These  tendencies  dis- 
covered themselves  before  Protestantism  appeared.  The 
Renaissance  in  Italy  was  sceptical  in  its  spirit.  Pompo- 
natiiis  expressed  the  opinion  that  Christianity,  like  other 
religions  which  had  preceded  it,  had  passed  through  the 
periods  of  youth  and  maturity  and  had  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  obsolescence  and  decay.  Marsilius  Ficinus  saw 
no  help  for  religion  for  the  time  and  until  God  should 
appear  by  some  miraculous  manifestation,  save  in  the 
bolstering  aid  of  philosophy  and  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
tonism.'  This  infidehty  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chmch,  partly  as  a  reaction  against 
superstitious  doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church 
countenanced,  partly  from  the  Epicurean  lives  of  ecclesi- 
astics find  the  worldliness  which  had  corrupted  the  piety 
of  the  official  guardians  of  religion.  Independently  of  ^M 
these  negative  influences,  however,  there  had  come  a 
time  when  reason,  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  mature 
strength,  rose  up  to  scrutinize  the  traditions  which  it  had 
accepted  without  a  question,  and  to  test  the  foundatioua 
on  which  faith  had  rested.  Such  an  epoch  occurs  in  the 
history  of  other  religions.  Had  practical  religion  existed  ^| 
in  greater  power,  this  natural  crisis  and  period  of  tranm 
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hon  niiglit  have  been  safely  passed,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  at  once  a  more  enlightened  and  a  more  assured 
faith.  Protestantism,  with  the  warm  religious  life  which 
attended  its  rise,  did  actiuUy  interpose  an  effectual  bar- 
rier to  the  spread  of  infidelity,  and  for  the  time  smoth- 
ered its  germs.  But  the  latent  tendencies  to  which  we 
have  adverted  re-appeared,  and,  after  the  tide  of  religious 
earnestness  in  which  the  Reformation  began  liad  sub- 
sided ;  after  practical  religion  was  lost,  in  a  measure,  in 
the  turmoil  of  theological  controversy,  and  by  the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  long  and  sanguinary  wars,  these 
tendencies  had  full  play.  Moreover,  Protestantism  was 
guilty  of  a  degree  of  unfaithfulness  to  one  of  its  own  car- 
dinal principles.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  dogmatic 
conformity,  in  connection  with  punctilious  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, within  the  several  Protestant  communions,  was  felt 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  hberty. 
Among  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  a  new  scholas- 
ticism arose.  A  new  yoke  was  imposed,  hardly  less  oner- 
ous than  that  which  the  Reformation  had  cast  off.  Hence 
there  ensued  a  revolt,  an  extensive  reaction,  in  behalf  of 
this  negative  principle  of  opposition  to  human  authority 
in  religious  concerns.  Such  a  reaction,  in  the  absence  of 
an  adeqiuite  check,  was  pushed  to  an  extreme ;  so  that 
the  positive,  or  religious  element  of  Protestantism  was 
sacrificed.  The  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  became  iden- 
tified with  doubt  or  disbelief.  Modem  unbelief  first 
took  the  form  of  Deism,  which  spread  in  Europe  until  it 
became  the  fashionable  religion  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  England,  the  wearisome  conflict  of  theological 
oarties  impelled  some  to  explore  for  a  fundamental  re- 
ligion underlying  these  differences,  for  a  creed  which  waa 
held  by  all  in  common.  This  contributed  to  tiie  rise  of 
Free-thinking,  or  Deism,  of  which  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  was  the  first  advocate  of  distinction.  It  found 
the  moat  congenial   home  in   France,  whence  it  spread 
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■OMJOg  other  nations,  which  then  looked  to  France  fof 
ifaflfir  opinions  as  well  as  their  manners  and  fiishions. 
Tbe  creed  of  Deism  was  an  heirloom  from  Christianity. 
Tte  some  of  the  supernatural,  weakened  though  it  was, 
■tiU  aostaioed  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  however  he 
ouglii  be  Bet  a  distance  from  men.  Pantheism  was  a  soc> 
ond  legitimate  step  in  the  same  path.  It  is  the  denial  of 
the  eapematuial  altogether ;  it  merges  the  Creator  in  the 
camtifoa,  or  imtber  in  nature,  which  is  considered  the 
auuufestation  of  an  impersonal  force  or  law.  These 
tfpm  of  vabelief  affected  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
iwtlTfWff  aGkie.  But  France,  Catholic  France,  was  the 
principal  ceotre  <d  scepticism  in  the  last  century.  Even 
IB  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mersenne,  the  friend  of  Des 
CkrtBB,  Skid  that  there  were  fifty  thousand  Atheists  in 
Fluis.  It  w»s  doabtless  an  exaggerated  statement ;  yet 
tha  noBber  of  the  neutral  class,  which  accepted  neither 
CythoSniBin  nor  Protestantism,  was  large  ;  and  this  class 
etther  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  Revelation.'  Deism, 
and  finally  Materialism  and  Atheism,  became  the  creed  of 
the  philosophen  and  of  the  educated  class.  When  the 
gTNU  Revolution  burat  forth,  there  was  no  principle  of 
raUgioo  in  the  hearts  oi  the  people  to  chasten  and  direct 
the  pMBians  which  had  been  excited  to  fury  by  a  long 
eonne  oC  nu^gorenunent  and  oppression.  The  persecn- 
tkn  ol  the  Jassenists  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots, 
had  deprived  France  of  a  moral  force  which  might  have 
■ared  it  from  unspeakable  calamities.  At  the  present 
day  the  religious  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  is  a  notorious  fact.  History 
demonstrates  tliat  the  principle  of  authority,  as  it  is 
maintainod  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  constitutes  no  safe- 
guard against  infidelity  and  irreUgion.     On  the  contrary 
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the  attempt  to  exert  an  undue  control  over  reason  and 
conscience,  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  is 
liable  not  only  to  reject  the  yoke  that  is  sought  to  be  im- 
posed, but  with  it,  also,  the  verities  of  religion.  The 
spectacle  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs,  retained  in 
an  enlightened  era,  has  a  like  effect.  Neither  Protes- 
tantism nor  Catholicism  can  afford  an  absolute  guarantee 
Bgauiat  the  incoming  and  spread  of  unbelief.  But  as  far 
as  phenomena  of  this  sort  can  be  traced  to  Protestantism, 
it  ia  to  a  Protestantism  which  is  disloyal  to  its  own  prin- 
ciples. Experience  proves  that  coercion  is  not  adapted 
to  procure  conviction.  No  sounder  msdom,  respecting 
the  treatment  of  dissent,  has  ever  been  discovered  than 
that  of  Gamaliel :  "  Refrain  from  these  men  and  let  them 
alone  ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought." 

German  RatiomvHsm  has  assumed  two  forms,  a  critical 
and  a  philosophical.  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  movement 
that  Ijegan  with  the  Arminian  scholars  of  Holland,  but 
which  dates  in  Germany  from  the  tlieolc^an  Semler, 
there  has  appeared  an  activity  in  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism  without  a  parallel.  Inquiries  of  this  nature, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  their  date  and  authorship,  and  their  true  in- 
terpretation, with  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  with  the 
.tature  of  Inspiration,  and  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
it,  are  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  are 
even  required  by  ita  principles.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
cannot  be  blindly  accepted,  but  must  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination. Luther  set  the  example  of  such  criticism  in  the 
judgments — whatever  exceptions  may  be  justly  taken  to 
their  soundness  —  which  he  passed  upon  canonical  books, 
and  in  his  comments  upon  various  pwrtions  of  Scripture ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  nis  mind  was  imbued  with  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God.  Tlie  investiga- 
tions of  German  scholarsliip  foi  the  last  century,  whatevei 
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amount  of  error  and  groundless  hypothesis  may  have  b©i!B 
incidental  to  them,  have  added  vastly  to  oar  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  philo- 
sophical direction,  RatioiiaUsm  was  at  first  Deistic  ;  it 
adopted  for  its  creed  the  three  facts  of  God,  free-will,  and 
immortality,  whicn  Kant  derived  from,  the  practical  rea- 
son. In  the  successors  of  Kant,  the  influence  of  Spinozii 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Kbuigsberg. 
Pantheistic  speculation  supplanted  Deism,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  new  phase  in  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  Eich- 
horn  and  Paulus  were  succeeded  by  Strauss  and  Baur. 
In  the  field  of  philosophy,  the  school  of  materialism  has 
also  had  its  adherents.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that 
German  science  has  been  uniformly  allied  to  scepticism 
and  unbelief.  In  Schleierraaeher,  deep  religious  feeling 
appeared  in  union  with  the  highest  degree  of  critical  and 
philosophical  acumen.  He  communicated  an  impulse  to 
many  who  dissent  from  his  opinions.  Through  him  there 
has  arisen  a  great  body  of  scholars,  who  respect  the  claims 
both  of  science  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  un- 
dertaken, in  a  free  and  unbiased  spirit,  which  Protestant- 
bm  demands,  to  explore  the  past  and  to  investigate  the 
docmnents  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  recoj^niized  the  indestructible  foundations  of 
religion,  which  are  laid  in  the  intuitions  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  in  the  facta  of  history.  Tlie  orig'm  of  Ra- 
tionalism, and  its  relation  to  the  Refonnation,  have  been 
thus  described  by  Neander :  "  The  first  living  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism  was  succeeded,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  a  stagnation.  The  Catholic 
Church  lay  benumbed  in  its  external  ecclesiasticism  ;  the 
Protestmt  in  its  one-sided  engrossment  in  doctrinal  ab- 
Btractions.  Since  the  ruling  form  of  doctrine  was  atifliy 
held,  in  opposition  to  all  free  development,  such  as  the 
principle  of  Protestantism  demands,  reactions  of  that 
ori^^nal  principle  were  called  forth  in  the  Luthera:i  ai^d 
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Reformed  Churches.  This  reactionary  tendency,  in  the 
form  of  an  emancipation  from  a  dogmatic  yoke,  was  car^ 
ried,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  far  beyond  its  ori^al 
aim.  The  reformatory  movement,  being  negative,  be- 
came revolutionary.  With  this  there  was  connected  a 
new  epoch  in  the  general  progress  of  nations.  The 
culture  which  had  grown  up  under  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
sought  to  make  itself  independent.  Reason,  striving  after 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  in  which  it  had  been 
held  by  the  despotical  power  of  the  Church,  revolted ; 
and  Christian  doctrine  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new 
conflict  with  this  opposing  element;  but,  inasmuch  as 
Christian  doctrine  was  possessed  of  a  more  powerful 
principle,  it  could  successfully  withstand  the  danger. 
The  conflict  served  to  purify  it  from  the  disturbing  ad- 
mixture of  human  elements,  and  to  bring  to  view  the 
harmony  of  everything  purely  human  with  that  which 
is  divine.  Thus  there  arose,  especially  in  Germany,  a 
period,  which  began  with  Semler,  of  the  breaking  up  of 
previous  beliefs  ;  but  this  critical  process  was  a  sifting  and 
a  preparation  for  a  new  creation,  which  emanated  pre- 
dominantly from  Schleiermacher.  This,  also,  could  de- 
velop itself  only  in  a  renewed  conflict  with  Rationalism  : 
and  in  this  conflict  we  at  the  present  time  are  engaged."^ 
The  multiplying  of  sects  under  Protestantism  has  fre- 
quently formed  the  matter  of  a  grave  objection  to  it.  In 
the  first  generation  of  the  Reformers,  the  hope  of  a  res- 
toration of  ecclesiastical  unity,  by  means  of  a  general 
council,  was  not  given  up.  For  a  considerable  period, 
Protestants  aimed  to  reform  the  national  churches,  with 
the  aim  and  expectation  of  preserving  their  integrity. 
The  design  was  to  abolish  abuses  and  to  reconstitute  the 
creed,  polity,  and  ritual,  in  conformity  with  their  own 
ideas.  But  in  some  countries — in  France,  for  example 
—  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  unable  to  ao- 
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complish  their  end.  Liberty  for  them  to  exist,  and  ma- 
hial  toleration  bet-ween  the  tvro  great  divisions  of  the 
Eondered  Church,  was  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for 
But  in  Protestant  countries,  divisions  arose  which  proved 
irreconcilable.  Thus  in  England,  the  difference  as  tc 
the  form  which  tbe  Reformation  ought  to  take,  separated 
Protestants  into  two  opposing  camps.  Then  other  parties 
appeared,  who  were  convinced  of  the  unrighteousness  or 
impolicy  of  establishments,  whatever  might  be  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  wliich  it  was  proposed  to  render 
national  by  a  connection  with  the  State.  Sects  have 
multiplied  in  Protestant  countries  in  a  manner  which  the 
early  Reformers  did  not  anticipate.  On  this  subject  of 
denominational  or  sectarian  divisions,  it  may  be  said  with 
trutli,  that  disunion  of  this  sort  is  better  than  a  leaden 
unifonnity,  tlie  effect  of  blind  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  of  the  stagnation  of  religious  thought,  or  of  ooer- 
don.  Disagreement  in  opinion  is  a  penalty  of  intellect- 
ual activity,  to  which  it  is  well  to  submit  where  the 
alternative  is  eitlier  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.  It  may 
also  be  ssiid  with  truth,  that  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  there  have  been  conflicts  of  parties  and 
a  wrangling  of  disputants,  which  are  scarcely  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  like  phenomena  on  the  Protestant  side. 
The  vehement  and  prolonged  warfare  of  dogmatic  schooli 
and  of  religious  orders,  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  of  Jan- 
senists  and  Jesuits,  of  Dominicans  and  Molinists,  make 
tiie  annals  of  Catholicism  resound  with  the  din  of  contro* 
▼ersy.  That  these  debates,  often  pushed  to  the  point  ol 
angry  contention,  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interest* 
of  Christian  piety,  will  not  be  questioned.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Protestint  faith  bat 
been  weakened  within  Protestant  lands,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  heathen  nations,  by 
the  manifestations  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  by  the  very 
existence  of  so  many  diverse,  and  often  antagonistic,  d» 
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nominations.  Tlie  first  great  conflict  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  tlie  Zwingliaus,  operated  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation.  The  impression  was  made,  espe- 
cially upon  timid  and  cautious  minds,  that  no  certainty 
with  regard  to  religious  tnith  could  be  attained,  if  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  discarded.  As 
other  divisions  followed,  and  in  some  cases,  on  minor 
questions  of  doctrine,  which  yet  were  made  the  occasion 
of  new  ecclesiastical  organizations,  this  argument  of  the 
adversaries  of  Protestantism  was  urged  with  an  increased 
effect.  The  "  variations  of  Protestants "  were  depicted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  feeling,  that  to  renounce 
the  old  Church  was  to  embark  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  with 
no  star  to  guide  one's  path.  When  we  consider,  from  a 
historic  point  of  view,  the  sectarian  divisions  of  Protes- 
tantism, we  find  that  they  arose  generally  from  the  spirit 
of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  faction ;  two  tempers  of 
feeling  which  have  an  identical  root,  since  both  grow  out 
of  a  disposition  to  push  to  an  extreme,  even  to  the  point 
of  exclusion  and  separation,  religious  opinions  which  may 
be  the  property  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class,  but  are  not 
fundamental  to  the  Cliristian  faith.  Protestants,  having 
rejected  the  external  criteria  of  a  true  Church,  on  which 
Roman  Catholics  insist,  have  sometimes  hastily  inferred 
a  moral  right  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  Christians 
to  found  new  Church  associations  at  their  pleasure.  This 
has  actually  been  done,  with  Uttle  insight  into  the  design 
of  the  visible  Church  and  into  its  nature  as  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Church  invisible.  Coupled  with  this  pro- 
^pensity  to  divide  and  to  establish  new  communions,  there 
has  appeared  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  proper  function 
of  the  Church,  and  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sev- 
eral bodies  thus  formed  over  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
them,  in  matters  both  of  opinion  and  practice,  to  an  ex- 
tent not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Protestantism  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  an  ecclesiaati 
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cal  (yranny  as  unjustifiable  as  that  which  is  charged  upon 
Rome.  In  some  cases,  the  righta  of  the  indiWdual  count 
for  little  against  the  claims,  or  even  the  whims  of  the 
particular  religious  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled, 
and  to  which  he  pays  allegiance.  But  within  the  hosom 
of  the  Protestant  bodies  there  are  constantly  at  work, 
with  a  growing  efficiency,  forces  adverse  to  schism  and 
sepiiration,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  a  Christian 
unity,  which,  springing  out  of  common  convictions  with 
regard  to  essential  truth,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
charity,  shall  soften  the  antagonism  of  sects,  and  diminish, 
if  not  obliterate,  their  points  of  diversity.  This  irenical 
tendency  seems  prophetic  of  a  new  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism,  when  freedom  and  union,  liberty 
and  order,  shall  be  found  compatible.^ 

>  In  the  first  ag«  of  the  Refonnatlon,  Protestuiti  mn  not  in  t  ritaitlon  to 
establish  mis5ioni  among  the  heathen.  Apart  from  other  circumstances,  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  wns  in  the  bands  of  the  Catholic  powers.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  a  long  lime,  Protestants  were  too  busy  in  defending  their 
faith,  in  Europe,  to  tliink  of  enterprises  abroad.  Dut  the  English  settlements  in 
New  England  had  for  a  part  of  their  design  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The 
name  of  John  Eliot  has  a  high  place  in  missionary  biography.  Tlie  Dutch, 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  did  much  missionary  work  among  their  settlemcnta 
In  the  Ea.1t;  sometimes  in  a  too  sectarian  spirit  and  with  too  great  a  desire  to 
■well  the  number  of  nominal  adherents.  Cromwell  farmed  a  scheme  for  a 
aociety  for  the  diffusion  of  Protestant  Christianity  over  the  globe.  In  the  last 
century  and  in  the  present,  Prritestant  missions  have  been  prosecuted  by  differ- 
ent religious  bodies  with  zeal  and  success.  The  Catholic  counter-reformation 
was  altcndpd  with  great  exertions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
among  the  heathen.  The  Orders  were  especially  prominent  in  thL  work.  In 
South  Amerii-«  and  Mexico,  in  India,  China,  and  .Tapan,  their  efforts  were  un- 
tiring. n>e  record  of  .Tesuit  missions  among  the  North  American  Indiana  pre- 
•enls  examples  of  self-denying  fortitude  almost  without  a  parallel.  (See 
Parkman's  admirable  work,  The  Jtmitt  m  North  Ammea.)  In  the  East, 
Xavier  labored  with  on  irresistible  earnestness.  His  career  (1542-I55S)  was 
rrmarkalile.  Multitudes  of  the  heathen  consented  to  receive  baplinm  at  his 
band*.  Noblll  In  India,  RIcci  in  China,  and  other  missionaries  followed  hit 
example.  The  Co»yrtgntio  de  propaganda  fdt  was  established  in  lB2a.  Bnt 
the  tW Igioui  Orders  fell  Into  conflict  with  one  another.  The  excessive  accom- 
moalatlon  of  the  •tesuitii  to  heathen  customs  was  sternly  resisted  by  the  Plan* 
riscmns  and  IViminlcans,  and  finallycnndemned  at  Rome.  In  Japan,  the  Jeeniti 
reodenxl  Ibemwivrs  politically  obnoxious,  and  were  driven  out.  The  perm» 
tent  nsuttt  of  Uf  Roman  Catholic  misaions  aisce  the  ReformaUon,  cunsids-in| 
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It  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Protestantism,  that 
it  does  not  assume  to  be  unerring  in  its  interpretations  of 
divine  revelation,  or  in  its  understanding  of  Christian 
ethics.  Much  less  does  it  pretend  that  its  disciples  are 
impeccable  in  practical  conduct.  This  capacity  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  leaves  the  Protestant  free, 
while  adhering  to  the  essential  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  criticise  the  doings  of  those  in  past  times  who 
have  professed  them,  to  modify  their  opinions  on  points 
where  they  are  seen  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  a  hopeful  spirit  towards  a  future  in  which  rehg- 
ious  truth  shall  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  and  be  more 
consistently  applied  in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  culture,  Protestant- 
ism, despite  many  inconsistencies  and  errors,  has  not  failed 
to  discern.  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  humanity  in 
every  just  sense  of  the  term.  It  not  only  abolished  all 
national  antipathies ;  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  had  been  necessary  in 
the  planting  of  true  religion :  it  obliterated,  also,  the  line 
of  separation  between  religion  and  the  varied  activities  and 
provinces  of  human  life.  Rules  gave  way  to  principles  ; 
the  letter  of  commandments  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 
The  disciple  was  not  to  avoid  the  world,  but  only  the 
evil  in  it.  Religion  was  not  to  be  something  apart,  but 
rather  a  leaven  to  permeate  all  things.  St  Paul  took  up 
phrases  of  heathen  poets  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  gave 
them  a  new  setting.  Christianity  was  to  assimilate  every- 
thing not  alien  to  its  own  essence.  It  came  not  to  trample 
on  any  genuine  products  of  the  human  mind  or  expres- 
sions of  human  nature,  in  literature,  art,  or  social  life,  but 


Um  number  of  their  nomlail  conrerti,  are  not  lacb  u  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  methods  In  which  Ihej  were  proeecnted.  Xavier  deecribcii  the  coarse  he  took 
— how,  for  example,  be  made  Christiani  of  ten  tbooaand  in  a  month.  See  H. 
J.  Coleridge,  L\ft  and  Letttn  of  St.  FraneiM  Xavier  (1873),  i.  380.  On  the 
Catholic  miMiom,  see  Bank^  BUtonf  of  tkt  Papa,  ii.  503.  Gieeeier,  rr.  i.  • 
•.ill.  {61;  IT.  lLa,ciu 
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to  purify  them  all  and  to  reveal  their  connection  with  the 
Bupreme  end  of  man's  being.  All  this  is  comprised  in 
tlie  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  in- 
volves the  perfection  of  human  nature  on  all  sides.  Thug 
Christianity  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill;  not 
merel}-  to  carry  out  law  to  its  ultimate  statement,  but  to 
give  full  effect  to  every  aspiration  and  tendency  proper  to 
man.  Its  law  of  self-denial  was  not  a  rule  of  asceticism, 
but  of  rational  self-control. 

The  corruption  of  ancient  society,  spreading  its  infec- 
tion within  the  Church,  in  connection  with  judaical  ideaa 
of  the  separatenesp  of  religion  and  of  religious  persons,  pro- 
duced asceticism.  A  new  wall  was  erected  between 
things  sacred  and  seculjir,  between  priest  and  layman,  be- 
tween religion  and  human  life.  The  ascetic  would  es- 
cape from  the  contamination  of  evil  by  abjuring  even  in- 
nocent gratifications.  His  remedy  is  to  stnnt  and  dwarf 
his  nature.  He  attaches  a  stigma  to  relations  and  em- 
ployments into  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  enter. 
Such  waa  the  error  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Protestantism  cast  away  this  error.  It  was  a  religion 
of  the  spirit  and  of  liberty.  Luther  advised  monks  and 
nuns  to  marry,  to  engage  in  useful  employments,  to  get 
from  life  all  reasonable  pleasures,  and  to  do  good  in  a 
practical  way.  Religion  is  not  to  divorce  itself  from 
science,  art,  industry,  recreation,  from  anything  that  pro- 
motes the  well-being  of  man  on  earth  ;  but  religion  is  to 
'eaven  all  with  a  higher  consecration.  This  is  the  real 
creed  of  Protestantism.  It  does  not  hold  to  a  Hebraic 
isolation  of  the  religious  element,  nor  to  a  pagan  self-in- 
dulgence. It  steers  midway  between  the  false  extremes 
of  license  and  asceticism.  There  are  popular  writers  at 
the  present  day  who  openly  contend  for  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  impulse,  or  for  a  surrender  to  nature,  such  at 
characterized  the  Grreeks  of  old,  bat  which  brought  mis 
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apon  Greek  civilization.  They  feel  the  error  of  asceti- 
sism  so  strongly  as  almost  to  loathe  the  Middle  Ages.' 
These  writers  strangely  overlook  the  place  of  self-denial 
in  a  world  where  evil  has  so  great  a  sway ;  and  they 
strangely  forget  that  the  antique  caltnre,  with  all  its 
beautiful  products,  underwent  a  terrible  shipwreck.  The 
problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  culture,  and 
of  the  harmonizing  of  the  proper  claims  of  this  life  and 
of  the  life  to  come,  is  one  for  tiie  solution  of  which  Prot* 
estantism  has  the  key. 

>  8m  th«  wiitiagi  o(  Ttiai,  pnutm. 
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U  -rff.  Union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  nnder  Ferdinand  V  (the  CathoBe) 

and  Isabella.    (Conquest  of  Granada,  149S.) 
1480.  Establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inqnintion. 

1483.  Birth  of  Luther,  Novemlwr  10. 

1484.  Birth  of  Zwingle,  January  1. 

1 485.  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  (the  Honae  of  Todor),  in  England 

end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roaea. 

1491.  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

1492.  Discoyery  of  America  by  Colambns. 

1493.  Accession  of  Maximilian  I.  as  Emperor. 

1494.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  ViU.    Conquest  of  Kaplea  fay  the 

French.    Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  Italy. 

1495.  Naples  reconquered  by  Ferdinand  II.    Diet  of  Worms:  estab- 

lishment of  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

1497.  Birth  of  Melancthon,  February  6.    Vasco  da  Gama  donUei 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  sails  to  India. 

1498.  Death  of  SaTonarola,  May  23. 
1600.  Birth  of  Charles  V.,  February  S4. 

1501.  Louis  XU.  and  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic),  conqner  and 

divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    Contest  between  them. 
1602.  The  University  of  Wittenberg  is  founded. 
1503.  Louis  XH.  finally  deprived  of  Naples.    Erasmus  publishes  the 

"  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier."    Death  of  Pope  Alexander 

VI. ;  accession  of  Julius  H. 
1604.  Death  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  is  succeeded  by  her  daughter 

Joanna,  with  her  husband  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Bup. 

gundy. 
1506.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is 

left  wholly  to  Spain.    Lather  enters  a  monastery  at  Erflirt, 

August  1 7. 

>  In  prspsiing  this  Table,  much  aid  has  been  derived  froa  the  TiUss  «f 
ClDODolot(r  in  Albari's  sdition  of  th*  Xtlaiieid  <h^  AmhmMori  Vmtit 
'i^p«idk*),lM*. 


1606.  Death  of  Philip  I.    Joanna  becomtd  demented.   Charles  I.  toe ' 
cccdg  tlicra  (in  his  minority).    Jalias  I.  begins  St.  Peter'i 
Church.     He  extends  the  papal  dominion  over  Perugia  and 
Bologna.    Accession  of  Sijismund  I.  in  Poland. 
T/eague  of  Cambray  against  Venice,  formed  by  Julius  IL,  Fer- 
dinand v.,  Louis  XIL,  and  MaTJmilian  L     Luther  is  made 
a  profescnr  at  Wittenberg. 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England.     His  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  June  29.     Luther  is  ordained  a  priest, 
May  2.     Birth  of  Calvin,  July  10. 
Conquest  of  Goa  on  the  const  of  Malabar ;  foundation  of  Poi^ 
tuguese  power  iu  the  East.    Julius  IT.  unites  with  Venice  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.     Luther  visits  Rome. 
Ferdinand  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  join  the  Holy  T>eagne,  oste»- 
sibly  for  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
1818.  Maximilian  joins  the   Holy  League.    Maximilian  of  Sfoim 
placed  on  the  Ducal  throne  of  Milan,  fixini  which  the  French 
are  expelled.     Tlie  I>aleran  CouocU  (5th)  opens,  May  3. 
Death  of  Julius  IL,  February  24.    Accession  of  Ixio  X.,  Mnrch 
1 1 .    Death  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland.    Accession  of  Jame* 
V. 
Rcuchiin's  conflict  with  the  Dominicans. 
1616.  Death  of  Louis  XIL;  accession  of  Francis  L    He  sets  out  to 
reconquer    Wlan.     Battle  of    Marignano,    September    IS. 
Abolishment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Death  of  Fcrdin.-md  V.,  January  23.     Charles  of  Austria  be- 
comes monarch  of  all  Spain  and  its  dependencies.     Peace 
concluded  between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.     Death  of 
Ladislans,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;   succeeded  by 
Louis  U.      Zwingle  a  preacher  in   Einsicdeln.      Erasmoi 
publishes  his  New  Testament   "  Epistolie  Obscurorum  Viro- 
mm." 
LatJier  posts  his  Theses,  October  81. 

Luther  appears  before  Cnjetan  at  Augsburg,  October  7. 
Melaiiclhon  arrives  at  Wittenberg,  August  25.  Leo  X-pob- 
lishos  a  Bull  on  Indulgences,  November  9.  Mission  of  Mil- 
titz  into  Saxony,  December.  Zwingle  becomes  pastor  in 
Zurich. 
Death  of  Maximilian  I.,  January  1 2.  Charies,  king  of  Spain 
elected  Emp<Tor,  .?uni>  28.  Disputation  at  Leipsic,  July  M. 
Birth  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  April  IS. 
Excommunication  of  Luther  by  Leo  X.,  June  15.  Lnthei 
boms  the  bull,  December  10.    Insurrection  o{  the  Spaauk 
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Commons ;  sabdaed  the  next  year.  Death  of  Selim  I.,  and 
accession  of  Soliman  11.  as  Sultan.  Magellan  begins  the 
first  voyage  round  the  world. 

16S1.  Another  bull  issued  against  Luther,  January  8.  Lntha 
appears  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April  18.  Edict  of  the 
Diet  against  him.  May  26.  His  abduction  to  the  Wartbnrg, 
April  28.  League  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V.  Milan  is 
wrested  from  the  French  by  Charles  V.  Accession  of  Henry 
Vili.  to  the  League.  Soliman  H,  invades  Hungary  and 
takes  Belgrade,  August.  Death  of  Leo  X.,  December  1. 
Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortex,  completed  August  13. 

1622.  Accession  of  Adrian  VL,  Janoary  9.  Disturbances  by  CarP 
stadt  at  Wittenberg.  Luther  leaves  the  Wartburg.  Luther's 
Answer  to  Henry  "VUU.,  July  15.  Adrian's  Letter  to  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,  September  24.  The  Hundred  Griev- 
ances of  Giermany.    Capture  of  Rhodes  by  Soliman  U. 

1629.  Gustavus  Vasa  is  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden,  June  6.  Defec- 
tion of  the  Constable  Bourbon.  Death  of  Adrian  VI.,  Sep- 
tember 24.  Accession  of  Clement  VH.,  November  19.  Dis- 
putations at  Zurich,  January  29,  and  October  26.  Reforma- 
tion in  Livonia. 

1624.  Treaty  of  Malmoe.  End  of  the  Union  of  Calmar.  Independence 
of  Sweden.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  declares  for  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  favors  it.  Catholic  League 
signed  at  Ratisbon,  July  10.  Feasants'  War.  Quarrel  of 
Erasmus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Secret  alliance  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Francis  I.    Order  of  Theatins  is  founded. 

1626.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  February  26. 
Frederic  I.  of  Denmark  grants  liberty  to  Protestantism. 
Mass  abolished  at  Zurich,  April  11.  Zwingle  publishes  his 
"  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion."  Luther's  mar- 
riage, June  18.     Death  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  May  6. 

1626.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  January  14.    Battle  of  Mohacs.    Death  of 

Louis  II.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  becomes  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  Civil  war  in  Hungary.  League  of  Cognac,  be- 
tween Francis  I.,  Clement  VII.,  and  other  powers,  against 
tliC  Emperor,  May  22.  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  August 
27.     The  League  of  Torgau  is  formed. 

1627.  Capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops.    Henry 

VHI.  seeks  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.     Diet  <A 
Westeras :   establishment  of  the   Reformation  in   Swsden. 
Visitation  of  the  Saxon  Churches. 
IMS.  Reformation  begins  in  Scotland.    Martyrdom  d  HuaiHoa 
Befonnsdon  established  in  Berne. 
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I5S).  BtootA  Diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  Latberans.  Treaty  i 
Barcelona  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Peace  ol 
Gambrajr.  Francis  L  leaves  Milan  to  the  Empire.  Siege  of 
Vienna  by  Soliman  II.  Reformation  established  in  Ra 
The  Marbaig  Conference,  October  1. 

.HO   Coronation  of  Charles  V.  by  Clement  VII.  at  Bologna  Ftb^ 
mary  ?2.     Diet  of  Augsburg  is  opened,  June  25.     Geneva 
freed  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.     Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsny, 
Noreaber  SO.    . 

tUI.  TIm  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  elected  King  of  tfa« 
RonMkiis,  January  5.  League  of  Smalcald,  February  1>. 
DHuy  Vin.  i$  styled  by  the  clergy  Head  of  the  Church  of 
Sagkfld,  March  82.  A  Diet  at  Spires,  September  13.  War 
•f  C!i4)rpeL  Dralh  of  Zwingle,  October  11.  Peace  between 
Xaridi  aad  the  6ve  Cantons,  November  16.  Death  of 
Oeeobwpa^us  November  SS. 

ISn.  VmtxatKmvnherg.  Alarm  from  the  Turks.  Death  of  the  Elec- 
tor Jolui,  August  1 6.  He  is  succeeded  by  John  Frederic. 
I^B«I  jirwchf  n  in  Geneva. 

ink.  INT«ire<e  of  H«nry  VIII.,  and  hb  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
UvTiajpe  of  llenry  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Henry  H.)  with 
Oktkarine  de  llledici.  October  S8. 

1M4.  B«U7  VIII.  is  exoomimmicated  by  Clement  VH.,  March  3S. 
Act  of  SoprcMaey  paased,  November  23.  Death  of  Clement 
VIL;  ««cc<«d«4  by  Paul  HI.,  October  13.  AlUance  of 
FHaeil  I.  «itk  die  Saltan.  Loyola  commences  the  organk 
■MIm  of  fit  iernh  Ordtr  at  Paris.  Luther's  translation  i 
llM  orow  n  cowpwlM* 

k  of  FVMiek  Protestants  by  Francis  I.     He  bviu 

I  lo  III*  ooan,  June  S8.     Miinster  taken  from  I 

,  Jam  S4.    Expedition  of  Charles  V.  to  Tonii 

to»m  Milan  tn  Charles  V.     Conse<)ucfl 

•M  CkailM  Mid  Francis  I.    R'tablishment  of  Prot'i 

I  hi  OMMVtm.     Calvin  publidies  his  '•  Institutes  "  i 


l«M^  SnnMtaM  •!  Am«  Bekya,  Uay  1 9.    Marriage  of  Henry  yin.^ 
«Ml  JUfM  StjWWMv  Uaj  SO.     Iav»aioo  of  Provence  by  the 
IWMWiita.   TWIr  rNixM.     Dwdl  of  Erasmus,  July   i%^ 
CMH*  anwrn  ta  OtMfVK  Aagvrt.  Hf 

Ntf.  Mnk  <tr  Mwm4  Vt.  UMdi  of  Ja»«  Seymour.  October  Ifl 
Bntw«MUta>  l^w iMji  of  Bmrj  VIII.  declared  by  tU 
IMl  HfrMimm.  C%(Ma«  in.  osiabliabM  the  RefbrmatiaB 
Ir  IMmmHc.    riMl  UL  •ppoiatt  ConmiMions  of  BefoMt, 
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1642. 


1543. 


I6S8.  Lenguo  against  tho  Turks.  Treat/  of  Ferdinand  with  John 
Zilpolya.  Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany,  June  10 
Calvin  uanislied  from  Geneva. 

1689.  llie  Six  Articles  jiassed  in  England.   Conference*  ii  Germany 
between   Catholics    and    Protestants:    Ilagenau,    Wonni. 
Reformation   in   the    Duchy  of  Saxony  and  in   Branden- 
hurg. 
,1640.  Marriage  (the  fourth)  of  Henry  \^^.  with  Anna  of  Cleve*. 
He  is  divorced,  and   m.irrics   Catharine  Howard,  August  8. 
Execution  of  Cromwell,  July  29.   Death  of  John  of  Zapolya. 
Paul  III.  approves  of  the  statutes  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Sep- 
tember 27. 
A   Diet  and   Conference    at    Ratisbon :    Contarini    present. 
£xpe<lition  of  Charles   V.  to  Algiers.      Soliman   reenter! 
Hungary.     Calvin  recalled  to  Geneva. 
Execution  of  Catharine  Howard,  February  13.  War  rekindled 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.     Death  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  Regency  of  Mtxry  of  Guise.    Xavier  arrives  at  Go« 
in  the  East  Indies.     Reformation  in  Brunswick.     Flight  of 
Ochino  from  Italy. 
Alliance  of  Charles  V.  and   Henry  VTII.  against  Francis  L 
Marriage  (tho  sixth)  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  Parr, 
July  12.     Revival  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy. 
44.     Peace  of  Crespy  renews,  for  substance,  the   stipulations  of 
the  Peace  of  Cambray.     The  Turks  masters  of  a  great  part 
of  Hungary. 

1646.  Opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  December  13. 

1646.  Dnion  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  with  Charles  V.  Tho  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  are  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire.  The  Smalcnidic  War.  Assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Death  of  Luther,  February  18.  Refor- 
mation of  the  Electoral  Palatinate. 
Death  of  Henry  \nil.,  Januarj-  28.  He  is  succeeded  by  Edward 
VI.  Dentil  of  Francis  I.,  March  31.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Henry  II.  Battle  of  Miihlberg,  April  24.  The  Pope  trans- 
fers the  Council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  by  way  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  inHuencc  of  the  Emperor.  Truce  between 
Ferdinand  and  the  Turks. 

IMS.  Diet  at  Augsburg.  Establisbment  of  the  Interim,  May  16. 
The  Electoral  d'gnity  is  transferred  to  Maurice.  The  Lcipcifl 
Interim.  Marriage  of  Jeanne  d'AIbret  with  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome  —  the  parents  of  Henry  IV 
Death  of  Sigismond  L  of  Poland.    Succeeded  by  Sigismnnd 


Qneca  of  Soots  is  t-kk<n  to 

VrKUt»,  beiDg  eoaflneied  to  Uie  Dauphin.    Book  of  Commoii 

Pnytr  b  iatrotueed.    BsnMd  in  1553. 
IMS.  DcAili  a<  PmI  HL,  Fefaravjr  &. 
USA.  JoEos  10.  is  elected  Pofie,  February  8.    Martyr,  Buccr,  and 

•tkcr  refanaen  frvai  iIm  Condnent  are  received  in  England. 

**».Ty»  made'Bisbop  of  Glowccstei  ■   YestmcDt  controvprsy 


1551.  Beaevvd  -aar  brtiwen  Frsaee  and  Austria.  Henry  IL  allies 
hmmM  with  the  Geraua  Pratestanta.  Maorico  of  Saxoaj 
takes  ap  &e  cmk  of  the  Proieatanta. 

IMt.  HenxT  II.  ouju^km  Mets,  Tool,  and  Verdun.  Maurice  obliges 
the  Eaperor  to  IK  froai  Ltnsbrock,  to  liberate  the  Elector 
■ad  the  LaadgTare,  asd  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Passao. 
The  Eispenir  \aj*  meg»  to  Metz,  October.  Framing  of  the 
Aitidto  (41)  of  the  Chaidi  of  England.  Execution  of 
ocHacnet. 

156^  Dea^h  of  Edward  VL  Mmtj  is  proclaimed  Queen  of  England, 
October  4.    Death  of  Serretns  at  Geneva,  October  27. 

ISM.  Wjrat's  RebeQioo.  Restonuioa  of  Papal  Supremacy  in  Eng- 
land. Marriage  of  Marr  with  Philip  of  Spain,  July  85. 
Charles  V.  gives  op  Sicily  and  Naples  to  bis  son  Philip. 

I&S5.  Peace  of  Angsbmrg.  Erylfwiaatical  Reaervatiou.  Persecution 
of  IVotestants  ia  Sngland.  Death  of  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
October  15.  Death  of  Julius  III.  Accession  of  Paul  IV., 
May  S3.  Charles  V.  refigns  (he  Netherlands  to  Philip, 
October  85.  League  of  Paul  IV.  with  France,  to  wrest 
Naples  from  Spain. 

1556.  Abdiraiion  of  Charles  V.,  January  16.   He  gives  up  the  empire 
to  Ferdinand,  August  27.   He  embarks  for  Spain,  September 
17.     Renewal  of  war  in  Italy  between  the  Pope  in  alliance 
with  France,  and    S[>ain.     Dc-Jth  of  Crannier.  Starch    21 
Death  of  Ignatius  Lovola.  .July  31. 

IU7.  Defeatof  the  French  at  St.  Quentin,  August  10.  Peace  between 
the  Duke  of  .\lva  and  Paul  IV. 

1658.  Calais  Is  taken  from  the  English  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  J»n- 

uary  8.  Marria<!e  of  Mary  Stuart  with  the  Dauphin, 
Francis,  April  H.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Gravelineis 
July  IS.  Dcnth  of  Charles  V.  at  the  monastery  of  Yoste, 
September  81.  Death  of  Mary  of  England,  November  17 
Accession  of  Elizabeth. 

1659.  Peace  of  Cate:iu-Caml)re»i«,    April    3.      Death  of  Henry  H. 

July  10.  He  is  succeeded  by  Francis  H.   Margaret  of  Fame 


« 
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IS  made  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Granvcllc,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  for  her  principal  minister.  Return  of  Philip  to 
Spain.  Persecution  of  Protestants  in  Spain.  Autos  daft. 
Act  of  Supremacy  in  England.  Court  of  High  Commission; 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Death  of  Paul  lY.,  August  18  :  succeeded 
by  Pius  rV'.  General  Synod  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paria. 
Contest  between  the  Regent  Marj  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  in  Scotland.     Return  of  John  Knox. 

Conspiracy  of  Ainboise,  March.  Edict  of  Roniorantin.  Coligny 
presents  the  Huguenot  petitions  at  Fontaincbleau.  States- 
General  convoked  at  Orleans.  Navarro  under  surveillance. 
Arrest  and  trial  of  Cond^.  Death  of  Francb  II.,  December 
6.  Accession  of  Charles  IX.  Catharine  de  Kledici  attains  to 
power.  Death  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  Succeeded  by  Eric  XIV. 
Elizabeth  supports  the  Protestants  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  Protestantism  established  in  Scotland  by  act  of 
Parliament,  August  25.  Death  of  the  Regent  Mary,  August 
10. 
1561.  Return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland.     Her  first  interview  with 

Knox.  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  September. 
1568.  Edict  of  St.  Germain.  A  measure  of  toleration  is  granted  to  the 
Huguenots,  Massacre  of  Vassy,  March  1.  Civil  war  in 
France.  Capture  of  Rouen.  Death  of  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
on  Uio  Catholic  side,  November  1 7.  Battle  of  Drcux,  De- 
cember 1 9  Revision  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  Catholics.  Asr»sination  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  February  18.  Edict  of  Aroboise,  March  19.  Close 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Granvelle  leaves  tlie  Netherlands.  Death  of  Ferdinand  L 
Accession  of  Maximilian  II.     Death  of  Calvin,  May  27. 

Conference  of  Bayonne.  Marriage  of  Mary  Stuiirt  with 
Damley,  July  29.  Cniel  edicts  of  Pliilip  II.  against  the 
Moors.  Cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netlierlands. 
Death  of  Pius  IV.,  December  9. 

Accession  01  Pius  V.  The  Compromise  of  Breda.  The  Guenx. 
Iconoclasni  in  the  Netherlands.  Death  of  Soliman  II. 
Murder  of  Rizzio,  March  9.  Birth  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, June  1 9. 

Alva  sent  to  the  Netherlands.  The  "  Council  of  Blood."  Th« 
Regent  Margaret  leaves  the  country,  December  30.  Renewft. 
of  war  between  Catholics  and  Hnguenots.  Murder  of 
Damley,   February   9.    Marv  marries  BothwoU,  May  lA 


1569. 


1564. 
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1566. 
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1581  The  United  FroTinces  renounce  the  anthority  of  Spain,  Jnlj 
2.  The  protectorate  of  the  Low  Ck>untries  is  given  to  the 
Duke  of  An  jou,  brother  of  Henry  UL 

1682.  Successes  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands. 

1583.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  returns  to  France. 

1584.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  June  10.  Heniy  of  Narane  he- 

comes  the  heir  of  the  crown.  Alliance  of  the  League  with 
Spain.  Treaty  of  Joinvillc,  December  31.  Assassination  of 
William  of  Orange,  July  10. 

1585.  Death  of  Gregory  XIIL,  April  10.    Accession  of  Suctas  Y., 

April  24.  He  excommunicates  Henry  of  Navarre,  Septem- 
ber 10.  Surrender  of  Antwerp  to  Alexander  of  Parma, 
August  1 7.  The  United  Provinces  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Leicester  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands. Drake  attacks  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies. 

1586.  War  of  the  three  Henries  —  Henry  IH.,  Navarre,  and  Guise. 

League  between  James  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

1587.  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  February  8.    Leicester  re- 

turns to  England.  Maurice  of  Orange  acquires  the  chief 
direction  of  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands.  Sigismnnd  HL  of 
Sweden  is  elected  king  of  Poland. 

1588.  Hostile  attitude  of  the  League  towards  Henry  IH.  Barricades 

in  Paris,  May  12.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Meeting 
of  the  States-General  at  Blois.  Assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  by  Henry  HT. 

1589.  Death  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  January  5.    Henry  HL  joins 

Navarre.  Assassination  of  Henry  HI.,  August  1.  Henry 
IV.,  is  resisted  by  tlie  League. 

1590.  Victory  of  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry  -over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 

March  14.  Death  of  Sixtus  V.  Succeeded  by  Urban  VTL 
P.irma  raises  the  siege  of  Paris. 

1591.  Bull  of  Gregory  XIV.  against  Henry  IV.    Death  of  Gregory 

XIV.,  October  15.  Succeeded  by  Innocent  IX.  IDs  death, 
Deceinl)cr  SO.  Henry  IV.  invests  Itoucn.  Renei  ed  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  by  the  Turks. 

1.^92.  Cli'raent  VIII.  becomes  Pope,  January  80.  Parma  raises  the 
siege  of  Rouen.  Death  oT  Parma,  December  2.  Presbyte- 
rianisra  is  fully  established  in  ScMland. 

1693.  Division  of  counsels  in  the  I.ieague.  Abjuration  of  Henry  IV., 
July  25.     Rout  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary. 

MM.  Henry  IV.  is  crowned  at  Chartres,  February  27.  He  enters 
Paris,  March  22.  Maurice  of  Orange  recoren  the  wbol* 
territorr  of  the  United  Ftavincae. 
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1595.  rienr;  TV.  dedBici  war  a^ast  Philip  fl.,  Jaimaty  17. 

cnt  VUI.  kbtolres  Henry  IV.,  Septcmlwr  1 7. 
1696.  Alliance  of  Henry  IV,  with  Elizabeth.    The  English  destroy 

the  Spaniiih  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz. 
1698.  The  Edict  of  Nantc^  April  30.     The  Peace  of  Venrina  be- 

twecn  France  and  Spain,  May  2.     Death  of  Philip  H.,  Sesp- 

tembcr  1 3.     He  is  succeeded  by  Philip  HI. 
WOO.  Marriage   of  Henry   IV.   with   Mary   de   MedicL     Giordanc 

Bruno  is  burned  at  the  stnke,  February  1 7. 

1603.  Drnth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  March  24.      Accession  of  James  L 

1604.  Hampton  Court  Conference,  January  1 6.     Letter  of  Majea^ 

grants  protection  to  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia. 

1606.  Tlie  Gunpowder  Plot.  m 

1607.  Donauwbrlh  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Bararia.  H 

1608.  Protestant  Union  formed  in  Germany. 

1609.  Twi'Irc  rears'  truce  established  between  Spain  and  the  United 

Provinces. 

1610.  Catliolic  I^eague  formed  in  Germany  under  the  Duke  of  Bar^ 

ria. 
;6II.  The  English  Bible  published  by  authority.     Gnstarua  Ado(- 

phus  becomes  king  of  Sweden. 
161S.  Matthi.i.s  becomes  emperor. 

1617.  James  I.  imposes  Episcopacy  on  Scotland. 

1618.  Revolt  of  the  Bohemians  against  Ferdinand  U.  in  defense 

their  religious  liberties. 

1619.  Accession  of  Ferdinand  11.  as  Emperor.    Election  of  Ferdinand 

v.,  Elector  Pal.itine,  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

1650.  Tlie  Elector  Palnlino  stripped  of  his  dominions.     Persecotion 

of  Piirit.tns  in  England.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  December  21.  Convent  of  Port  Royal  etUb- 
lished. 

1651.  R^<volt  of  the  Huguenots. 
1628.  Congrognlio  do  Propaganda  Fide  is  eiUblished :  (college  foi 

misMonnrics  founded,  1627).  _ 

16S4.  Richelieu  becomes  the  minister  of  Lonis  Xni.  I 

1626.  Accession  of  Charles  I     Wnr  with  the   Hu^enots  begins  m 

France.     Al'iancc  of  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  in 

In-lialf  of  tlip  Elector  Palatine. 

1 626.  Dentil  of  Ix)r<l  Bacon.     Di'feat  of  Mansfield  by  Wallenstein  tX 

Dc.-isan.  M 

1627.  Mi-cklonhurp  Is  pven  to  Wallensteln.  " 
U28.  Surrender  of  Rochclle.  Destruction  of  the  political  pow«r  of  tt» 

Hufpitmota. 
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KtO.  Peace  of  Lfibeck,  May.    Edict  of  Restitution,  Mardi. 

1630.  AValieostcin  dismissed  fiom  his  command.    Intervention  of 

GttstaTQS  Adolphus. 

1631.  The  captnre  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  May.    Battle  of  Leipsio ; 

defeat  of  Tilly,  August  S8.  Wallenstein  restored  to  hii 
command,  ApriL 

1632.  Battle  of  Lntzen:  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  November  16. 
16S3.  Alliance  of  France  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestants :  treaty 

of  Ilcilbronn,  April  23.  Laud  is  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Galileo  is  farced  to  renounce  the  Copemican 
theory. 

1634.  Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordllngen,  September  6. 

1635.  Tlie  Peace  of  Prague,  May  SO.    The  Edict  of  Restitution  ii 

given  up  as  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg. 

1637.  Accession  of  Ferdinand  IIT.  as  emperor. 

1638.  Bernard  of  Weimar  leads  the  anti-imperialist  forces. 

1639.  Death  of  Bernard.    Richelieu's  influence  predominant  in  tlia 

war. 

1640.  Tlie  Long  Parliament  assembles  in  England.    Accession  of 

Frederic  William,  the  Great  Elector. 
1642.  War  of  King  and  Parliament  in  England. 

1645.  Accession    of  Louis    XIV.    Westminster  Assembly    meet*. 

League  and  Covenant  adopted  by  Parliament. 
1644.  Accession  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 

1646.  Battle  of  Naseby. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia.    Termination  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

1649.  Execution  of  Charles  I. 
1660.  Death  of  Dcs  Cartes. 

1663.  Cromwell  is  made  Lord  Protector.  Condemnation  of  Jansenism 

by  Innocent  X. 
1658.  Death  of  Cromwell. 

1660.  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

1661.  The  Savoy  Conference.    Restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 

land.    Death  of  Mazarin.     Persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 

1662.  Ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 

formity. 
>668.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.,  to  compel  him  to  milks 

peace  with  Spain. 
1670.  Secret  alliance  of  Charles  U.  and  Looia  JUV 
1678.  AV'illiam  III.  is  elected  Stadtholder. 
167S.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  Jamet  XL 
MT6.  Accession  of  Innocent  XL 
MfS-t.  Peace  of  Kimeguea. 


APPENDIX  n. 


A  lAST  OF  WORKS  ON  THE  BEFORMATION.> 

irOBKS  IN  GENERAL  mSTORT  BELATIKO  TO  TBE  PEBIOr   OV  THB 
REFORMATION. 

Tbdancs  (De  Thou)  :  Ilistoriarain  sui  Temporis,  libri  138  (1546- 
1607).  First  complete  ed. ;  Orleans  (Geneva),  1620  scq.,  5  toIIi, 
fol.  (With  the  appendix  of  Rigault,  7  toIs.,  London,  1 733,  foL) 
French  transl.  16  toIs.,  4to,  London  (Paris),  1734. 

De  Thou,  son  of  Christophe  de  Thou,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1553,  and  died  in  161 7.  lie  held  high  offices 
under  Henry  IIL  and  Ilcnry  IV.  lie  was  a  moderate  Catholic, 
personally  conversant  with  the  men  and  events  of  hu  time,  and  an 
upright  historian. 

Relazioni  dcgli  Ambasciatori  Veneti  al  Senato,  raccolte,  annotate,  ed 
editc  da  Kugcnio  Albcri.    15  vols.    8vo.     Firenze,  1839-63. 

W.  Robertson  :  History  of  Charles  V.  Ed.  by  W.  II.  Prescott,  with 
Supplement  on  the  Cloister  lite  of  the  Emperor.  3  vols.  8to. 
1856. 

History  of  the  European  States,  published  by  Ileeren  and  UkerL 
64  vols.     8vo.     1829-58. 

Tlic  series  includes  Italy,  by  H.  Leo;  Netherlands,  by  Van 
Kampcn  ;  Denmark,  by  Dahlmann  (to  1523)  ;  Sweden,  by  Geijer 
and  Carlson  (to  1 680) ;  Poland,  by  Roepell,  etc. 

Ileeren  :  Ilandbuch  d.  Oosch.  d.  europiiisch.  Staatensystems  u.  seiner 
Colonivn.  5tli  ed.  Gottingen,  1830.  Engl.  Translation  by  Ban- 
croft, 2  vols.     8vo.     1829  ;  also,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1834. 

Von  Raumur:  Gesch.  Europas  seit  d.  Endc  d.  15.  Jalirh.  T^ipzig, 
1832-50.     8  vols.     8vo. 

I  Thin  catalogue  comprises,  of  course,  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  historical 
Iterature  pertaining  to  the  si/oject.  Kot  to  speak  of  works  of  a  broader  scope, 
there  are,  In  Germany  especially,  numerous  local  histories  relating  to  this 
period.  In  preparing  the  list  above,  care  lias  been  takes  to  set  down  the 
•roper  editions;  bat  it  is  almost  impoiible  U>  attain  to  sbeolnte  eonsctasM  !■ 
Ik«e  particulars 
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HalUm  :  Introdaction  to  the  Lit.  of  Earope,  in  the  IStli,  16th,  ai 
t  nil  centuries.    5th  ed.    8  toIi.     8to.     1855-56. 

Baxke  :  Fursten  u.  Volker  r.  Siideiirops  im  16.  n.  17.  Ja&ih.  Bd. 
Berlin,  1837.  Die  rom.  Papete,  ibre  Kirche  n.  ihr  Staat  im.  1 
0.17.  Jahrh.  3  toIs.  4tb  ed.  Berlin,  1854-57.  Svo.  Tnnslat4 
by  Sarah  Austin  :  IIistor>-  of  the  Popes  of  Bome  during  the  16i 
and  llth  centuries.  4th  ed.  S  vols.  lA>ndon,  1867.  Sro.  Tl 
is  one  of  tlie  most  correct  and  elegant  of  all  English  translatioi 
from  the  German.  The  work  itwlf  is  of  the  highest  value.  E 
Banke's  other  works  on  this  period  see  under  the  difltirent  coa 
tries. 

L.  Uaussek:  Geschichte  d.  Zcitaltcra  d.  Beformation  (1517-1648 
Berlin,  18C8.    Sro.     Valuable,  especially  for  the  political  side 
the  liistory  of  this  period. 

Oanir  :  llist.  des  Temps  Modemes.  ItoL  Paris,  1863.  ISmo.  Oi 
of  a  sorius  of  lucid  and  compact  text-books,  for  nse  in  the  schoc 
of  France. 

Baylc :  Dictionnairc  historique  ct  critique  (1st  ed.  1697),  4  toIs.  F< 
Basel  and  Amsterdam,  1740.   Engl,  ed.,  10  toIs.,  fol.,  1734—41. 

Baylc,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  clcrgjinan,  was  bom  in  1647,  ai 
died  in  1706.  Under  the  influence  of  Jesuits,  he  became  a  Ronu 
Catholic,  but  repented  of  this  change,  and  became  one  of  the  pi 
neeni  of  philosopliieal  scepticism  in  £uroi>e.  Its  great  amount 
interesting  historical  and  biographical  details,  though  requiring 
Ih'  critically  sifted,  gives  to  his  Dictionary  a  peculiar  and  pcrmane 
ralue. 

.'/nirersal  IliMorlen.  (1)  fn  England:  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  Mode 
Hist.,  1838;  new  ed.  18CC;  Ancient  Hist,  1839;  new  cd.  I8< 
By  A.  F.  Tytler,  1801,  and  in  numerous  later  editions.  W.  Ri 
sell  and  others,  History  of  Modern  Europe,  4  vols.  8vo.  18; 
(2)  In  Germany:  by  Schlosser,  19  vols.  1844-57;  by  IL  Leo, 
Tols.,  llalle,  1849  scq. ;  by  Beckek,  20  vols.,  1869 ;  by  IMttmar,  4 
ed.  18C6,  G  vols.;  by  Weber,  Leipzig,  1857  scq.,  9  toIs.;  10 
Tol.  will  be  on  the  Era  of  the  Reformation.  (3)  In  Italy :  1 
Cesaru  Cnnti!i,  35  vols.,  8vo,  1837  seq.  French  transl.,  19  vol 
8vo,  -id  ed.,  1854-55. 

Smyth :  Tx-etures  on  Mo<lcm  Histor}-,  Sparks'  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  184 

Gdizot:  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Civilization  ;  English  transL  I 
Henry.    8vo.     New  York,  1842. 

Hegel,  Philosophic  d.  Geschichtc;  Workc,  ix.     Berlin,  1840.    Svo. 

General  Biographical  Works.  A.  Clialmers :  Biographical  Dictionar 
SS  vols.  8vo.  1812-17.  Biographic  Univcrselle,  52  vols.,  8to, 
«^plement,  volumes  63  4  85.    Paris,  1811-62.    NouTeUe  Mitio 
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reme,  corrig^,  et  augment^  45  vols.,  1842-65.  L'Art  de  ydrifier 
ks  Dates  det  faits  historiques,  etc.,  depnis  la  naissance  dc  J6sm 
Christ  (to  1770).  18  vols.  8vo.  Taris,  1819.  Biograpbie  G^ 
^rale  (nourellc)  dcpuis  les  temps  les  plus  recnl^  avec  les  ren- 
seigncments  bibliograph.,  etc.   46  vols.  8vo.    1857-66. 

WoBKS  IN  Ecclesiastical  History,  TREAXiNa  or  thk  Rktob- 

MATION    AS  A  WHOLE. 

Gieself.r:  Lehrbnch  d.  Kirchcngsch.  Bd.  iiL  in  2  pts.  Bonn, 
1840-53.  8vo.  (The  4th  vol.  in  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith's  EngL  trans- 
lation, New  York,  1862). 

H.  B.  Smith  :  History  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tables.  New  York,  1861.  Fol.  This  embodies  a  great  amount  of 
historical  information  within  a  brief  compass. 

Baynaldus:  Annales  Ecelesiastici.  (1195-1565.)  Colon.  1694.  9 
vols.  Fol.  Raynaldufl  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  continoators  of 
Baronius,  and  a  representative  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

Natalis  Alexander:  Historia  eccl.  V.  et  N.  Test.  (16  centuries). 
Paris,  1699.  8  t.  Fol.  Ed.  Mansi,  Ferrara,  1758.  Bassano,  1778. 
Natalis  is  the  champion  of  the  Gallican  ecclesiastical  theory. 

Hase:  Kirchengsch.  (1  vol.)  Eng.  transl.  by  Blumenthal  and  Wing, 
New  York,  1856,  8vo.  Hase's  work  is  remarkable  for  its  conden- 
sation ;  it  is  founded  on  extensive  researches,  and  is  written  with 
much  vivacity. 

Baur:  Kirchengsch.  Bd.  iv.  Die  neuere  Zeit.  Leipz.,  1863.  8va 
Baur  is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  as  well  as  learned,  of  the 
German  Chnrch  historians. 

Groericke:  Kirchengsch.,  Bd.  3.  9th  ed.  Leipzig,  1867.  8vo.  Guer- 
icke  treats  of  the  Reformation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict 
Lutherans. 

Hardwick:  HLstory  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Beformar 
tion.  2d  ed.,  1865.  8vo.  Hardwick  ivritcs  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  His  manual  is  full  in  its  references  to 
authorities. 

Merle  d'Aubign^:  Hist,  de  la  Reformation  du  16me  Si^cle:  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.     (In  numerous  editions.) 

Beausobre :  Hist,  de  la  Reformation.    Berlin,  1 786.     4  vols.    8vo. 

Mosheim :  Institutiones  Hist  Ecol.  Helmst.,  1 764.  4to.  (Murdock's 
Translation.) 

ftehrockh  :  Kirchengeschichte  seit  d  Reformation  10  vols.  Leipzig, 
1804-1812. 

Eaxtc:  Kirchengsch.  English  Translation,  2  vols.  Svo.  PUl*- 
delphia,  1871. 


NiKOMcn :  Kirchcn^h.  8to.    Berlin,  ISC6.   OncoTUio  most  I( 

and  vslualilv  of  all  the  German  manaal«,  oltliough  clomsy  is  ill 

lJt«Tary  cxwution. 
J.  I.  Killer  (Uoman  Catholic):  Kircfacngsch.    6th  ed.   2  Tola.   Sr(v 

lionn.  ISUV.     Motlcratc  and  candid  in  its  tone. 
Alzog  (Uouina  Catholic)  ;  Handbach  d.  Kircbcn^;sch.     8th  ed.     S 

Toln.     MaiiiK,  18C6-68.     This  ii  written  in  a  truly  scientific  spint 
Riffcl  (Itomnn  Catholic)  :  Kircheng!<ch.  d.  ncncstira   Zeit  von   Aa- 

fang  d.  1 6.  .Talu-h.     3  toIs.    8vo.     Mainz,  1843-47. 
II.  Slcbbing:  Hiftory  o(   the   Reformation.    2  vols.     (In   Lazdaci't 

Cab.  CvilojMt-dia)  1836.     Lond.     16mo. 
J.  Tulloch  :   Leaders  of  the   Reformat  ion :  Luther,  Calvia,  Latimer, 

Knox.     Rvo.     2d  cd.     Edinb.  18C0. 
Stephen  :  Essays  in  EccL  Biographv.     4th  cd.     I860.     Lond.     8tix 
M.  J.  Spaldins:  (Roman  Catholic)  :  Ilistorjr  of  the  Rcfomi.ntion.    4th 

ed.    Balliiuore,  18G6.     8to. 
The  two  great  Theological  Encyclopaedias :  — 
Wktzkr  u.  Wkltk,  (Roman  Catholic)  ;  Kirchcnlcxicon  oder  Ency* 

klopiidio  d.  kath.  Theologie.    13  vols.     Freiburg,  1847-56. 
Herzoo   (Protestant) :  Roal-Encycl.  fur  protcstantische   Hipologfa 

u.  Kirchc.  21  vols.;  and  Register,  1  vol.    Hamburg.  1854-68. 
Tliesc  copious  works  embody  the  results  of  German  Tlieolo'ncal 

study,  apart  from  Biblical  criticism,  in  the  branches  of  the  Cliarck 

to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Polemical  and  Critical  'WBiTrxGS. 

(I)  Roman  Cnlholic.  SLiimbourg :  Hist,  du  Lutlidranismo,  Paris, 
1680:  also,  Hist,  du  Calrinisme,  1682.  Bossuct:  lli$t.  dcs  Vari- 
ations des  ligliscs  Protest.,  Paris,  1688,  nouv.  ed.,  (Euvros  dc  Bo»- 
suet,  tomes  v.  et  vi.  Paris,  1836,  8vo.  Varillas:  Hist,  des  B^ 
volution?  arrivccs  en  Matiere  de  Religion.  6  vols.  Paris,  1689. 
4  to. 

IWllingcr:  Die  RHformation,  ihre  inncre  Entwickclnng  u.  ihre  Wir- 
kungcn.  3  vols.  Rogensburg,  1848.  The  work  i.s  carried  no  further 
than  the  ■'  Umfang  dcs  lutlierisclieo  Bckenntni;<acs."  Dullingur'i 
work  is  largely  a  colleclion  of  materials.  It  relates  eliieOy  to  the 
defects  of  the  Reformers  and  of  their  work.  It  may  prulitably 
be  compared  with  his  recent  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  cf  th« 
Chuirhes  (Munich,  1872).  Balroes  :  Protestantism  and  Catho 
licity  compared  in  their  effects  on  Civilization.  Transl.  from  the 
Spanish.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1851.  An  elaborate  controversial  work  h> 
reply  to  Cuizot's  Lectures  on  Civilization,  by  a  Spanish  Priest 
It  ends  with  the  sentence :  "  As  soon  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  tilt 
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'^car  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  shall  pronounce  sentence  agidnst 
any  one  of  my  opinions,  I  will  hasten  to  declare  that  I  consider 
that  opinion  erroneous,  and  cease  to  profess  it." 

Protestant.  Bayle :  Critique  Gdndrale  de  I'llistoire  du  Calvinlsme  de 
Mainibourg,  Amsterdam,  1684.  Sdcd.  Ilagcnbach :  Yorlesungea 
Uber  d.  Kirchengsch.  New  ed.  Leipz.,  1868,  seq.  (Chiefly  upon  the 
Ref.  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.)  Schenkel :  Das  Wesen  de* 
Frotcstantismus.  2d  ed.  SchaShausen,  1862.  8vo.  Ilundeshagen : 
Der  Deutsche  Protestantismus.  Frankfort.  8to.  Sd  ed.  1849. 
(Relating  especially  to  German  Protestantism,  but  with  a  more 
general  bearing.)  Rousscl :  Les  Nations  Cath.  et  les  Nations  Frot. 
2  vols.    Paris.    8vo.     1854.     Polemical  against  Komanism. 

Villcrs  :  Essai  sur  I'Esprit  et  I'lnfluence  de  la  Rdf.  de  Luther.  Paria^ 
1804.     8vo.    Engl,  transl.,  Philadelphia,  1833. 

Laurent:  La  Rdforme  (in  £tudea  sur  THlstoire  de  PHumanit^  t. 
viii.).    8vo.     Brux,  1861. 

The  German  and  Swiss  (Zwikolian  and  Calyinistic)  Rkt- 
ormation. 

Contemporary  Sources  for  both  Countries.  J.  Sleidan  (d.  1556) : 
De  Statu  Religionis  et  RcipublicK,  Carolo  V.  Ctesarc,  Commenta- 
rii.  Folio.  Amsterdam,  1555;  best  ed.,  Frankfort,  1785-6.  3  toI*. 
8to.  English  translation  by  Bohun,  London,  1689.  Folio.  3  Tola. 
4to.    French  translation,  with  the  notes  of  Le  Courayer,  1767. 

Sleidan  was  born  at  Slcida,  near  Cologne,  in  1506.  AAer  com- 
pleting liis  education,  ho  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  France, 
was  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  interpreter  of  his  embassy 
At  Ilagenau  (1540).  In  1542,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Smat- 
caldic  league,  and  in  1545  was  commissioned  by  it  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation.  He  accompanied  a  Protestant  embassy 
to  England;  went, in  1551,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  Strasburg,  and  in  1554,  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
Conference  of  Nuremberg.  He  was  versed  in  literature,  law,  and 
political  science,  of  a  dispassionate,  judicial  temper,  and  careful  in 
hii  researches. 

Later  Authorities.  Abr.  Scultetus  (Prof,  at  Heidelberg;  d.  1624): 
Annaliuni  Kvniigclii  passim  per  Europam  dccimo  sexto  Salutis 
partsR  scciilo  rcnovati,  Decas  L  et  IL  (from  1516-1536).  Heidel- 
berg, 1618-20.   Reprinted  in  V.d.  Hardt.  Hist,  liter.  Reformationis. 

tierdesius  (Prof,  at  Griiningen,  d.  1 765)  :  Introa.  in  Hist  Evangel 
•ec.  xvi.  passim  per  Europam  renovati.  Gr-^iing.  1 744-52.  Tom. 
It.  4to.  Also,  his  collection  of  dociunents :  i^rinium  Andqo* 
rfamt,  etc  Tom.  viii.    4to.     1748-170. 
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tiore  recent  fTortt.     G.  Waddwotos  (Dean  of  Durham)  :  A 
tory  of  the  llefonnatioo  on  iho  CoQlincnt.     8  vols.     LoiiJon,  18 
Kxtc  iiliag  to  the  death  of  Luther.     Uagenbach,  Vorlcsungen,  ( 
(see  above.) 

Cbaufiour-Kcstocr :  Lcb  Rdformateurs  du  XVI.  Si^le:  Hutten ;  Zwis- 
gli.     2  vols.     12ino.     2d  ed.     Paris,  1865. 

IIisToitY  or  Tns  German  REroRMATiox. 

Oonletnporari/  Sources.    G.  Spalatindb  (d.  1545)  :  Annates 
mationis  (published  by  C)-prian.     8vo.    Lei|>zig,  1718). 

Spalatiu  was  born  in   1484,  and  died  in   1545.     lie  \ras  court 
prcieher  and  jirivate  secretary  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Frede 
John,  and  John  Frederic.     lie  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Angsbu 
in  1618,  at  the  election  of  Charles  V.  at  Fr.inkfort,  in  1519,  at 
coronation  at  Cologne  in   1520,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1531, 
the  Diets  of  Nui-cmberg  in  1523  and  1524,  in  1526  at  Spires,! 
1530  at  Augsburg,  in  1537  at  the  Convention  at  Snialcald,  and  i 
other  important    assemblies.     He    took    part   in    the  visitation  of 
the  Siixon  Churches.     lie  was  an  intimate  friend  and  correspon^H 
entof  Luther,  Melanethon,  Bugcnliagcn,  and  the  other  Saxon  BJ^V 
formers. 

O.  Spalatin's  Ilistorischer  Nnchiass  u.  Briefe.  Bd.  L  :  Das  Lvben  I 
die  Zeitgcschichtc  Friedriehs  des  Weisen.    8vo.    Jena,  1851. 

F.  Myconius  (d.  154C):  Ilist.  Kcformationis  (by  Cyprian.    M( 
8vo.     Leipzig,  1718). 

Myconius  was  born  in  1491  and  died  in  1546.  He  was  held  | 
high  esteem  by  Luther  and  Melanethon,  and  clBeicnily  eoopcratl 
with  them  in  their  work. 

Ph.  Melanctlion  :    Hist.  Vits  Marl.  Luthcri.     (IVcface  to   Lut! 
0pp.  Lat.,  Vitumberg,  1546;  and  in  separate  editions.) 

J   Matbci'ius   (d.  1504):  Mistorie   von    D.Martin   Luther's  Anfai 
Leliren.   LelK-n.  etc.  (in   27  nermons)  4lo.     Nurnberg,  156C. 

Mailiesins  b4«<'iitnci  a  student  at  Wittenberg  in  1528,  and  Hr 
for  a  linio  in  Luther's  family.     He  diwl  in  I5ti4. 

J.  Ciuncrarius:  Dc  Phil.  Melanelhonis  Ortu,  totiug  Vitie  Curriculo^ 
Morte,  ele.    8vo.     Leipzig,  lot>6. 

Canierariuf  win  Ikitu  in  1500  and  died  in  1374.     He  was  apu 
of  Lutlier  and  Melanethon,  and  was  esp<-cially  altachc<I  to 
Utter. 

Cochlieus  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  1552):  Commentaria  de  Actis  et  Scri(4 
M.  Lutheri,  eu-.  (from  1517-1546).  Mogunt.,  1549;  Paris,  1565 
Cologne,  15C8. 

Coi'hlspus  was  an  activii  polemic.  He  was  at  the  Did  of  An 
targ  in  1530. 
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S.irius  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  1578)  :  Commeat.  brevis  Reruiii  in  Orbe  Gei- 
tarum  ab  anno  1500  usque  1566.     Cologne,  1667, 

Collections  of  Documents.  Loscrer  :  Vollgtandigen  RetbrmationB-acta 
u.  documenta  (from  1617-1619).     S  vols.    4to.    Leipzig,  1720-29. 

leutzel :  Hist.  Bericht  v.  Anfang  u.  Fortgang  d.  Ref.  Luth.  (by  Cyp- 
rian. Leipzig,  1718).  Kapp:  IQeine  Niichlesu  zur  Rcf.  Gscli. 
nittzlichcr  Urkundcn.  I.ieipzig,  1727.  Strobel :  Miscellaneen  u. 
Bcitriige  zur  Lit.  Numb.,  1 7  75  seq.,  1 784  seq.  Forstemann :  Archiv. 
fiir  die  Gsch.  d.  Ref.,  Halle.  1831  seq. ;  nenes  Urkundenbueh,  Ham- 
burg, 1842.  Keudecker :  Urkunden  aus  d.  Ref.-Zeit,  Cassel,  1836  ■ 
Merkwurdige  Actenstiicke  aus  der  Zeitalt.  d.  Ref.,  Niirnb.  1838 
Neue  Bcitriige  zur  Gsch.  d.  Ref.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1841. 

O.  Schndc :  Satiren  u.  Fasquille  a.  d.  Ref.-Zeit.  Hannov.  1856-8 
(3  vols.).  Johannsen  :  Die  Entwickl.  d.  prot.  Geistes  e.  Sammlnng 
d.  wichtigsten  Dokumente  t.  Worms.  Edict  b.  z.  Sp.  Prot.  Copen- 
hagen, 1830.  H.  van  d.  Hardt:  Hlstoria  Literaria  Reformationis. 
Franc,  aud  Leipzig,  1717. 

Works  of  the  Reformers:  Luther's  Works :  Wittenberg  ed,  the  Ger- 
man, 1539-1559,  12  vols.,  fol. ;  the  Latin,  1545-1558,  7  vols.,  fol. ; 
Jena  cd.,  the  German,  8  vols.,  fol. ;  the  Latin,  4  vols.,  fol.,  1555-1568 
(from  the  autograph.1,  except  the  first  part  of  the  German  works) ; 
Altcnburg  ed.,  the  German  works  alone,  10  vols.,  1661-1664.  Sup- 
plement, vol.  to  all  the  earlier  edd.,  by  Zuidler,  Halle,  1702. 
Leipzig  ed.,  22  vols.,  fol.,  1729-1740.  Halle  ed.,  by  J.  G.  Walch 
(the  most  complete),  24  Thle.,  1740-1760.  In  the  last  two  of 
these  edd.,  Latin  works  only  in  a  German  transL  Eriangen  ed., 
by  Plochmann  u.  Irmischer,  67  vols.,  1826-1857.  Die  reforma- 
torischen  Schriften  Luthers  in  chronol.  Folge,  edited  by  K.  Zim- 
mcrmann.  4  vols.  Darmstadt,  1846-50.  Vollstandige  Auswahl  Lu- 
ther's Hauptschriften,  by  Otto  von  Gerlach,  1840-1848.  24  Tola. 
(Fabricius,  Centifolium  Luth.  s.  notitia  literaria  scriptonuu  d« 
Luthero  editorum,  Hamburg,  1728.)  Luther's  Briefe,  Send- 
srhreiben  a.  Bedenken,  edited  by  De  Wette,  6  vols.  1825-56. 
Luther's  Briefwechsel,  a  snpplem.  vol.,  by  Burkhardt  (1866). 

Mjlancthon's  Works:  Basel.  1541.  6  vols.  Fol.  C.  Peucer's  ed., 
Wittenberg,  1562,  4  vob.,  fol. ;  Bretschneidcr's  cd.  (in  the  Corpus 
Reformatorura),  1834-1860,  28  vols.,  4to. 

Hietrrical  Works.  Seckendorf  (d.  1 692)  :  Commentarius  Historicns 
et  A{)ologeticus  de  Lutheranismo,  libb.  iii.  ed.  2.  Leipzig,  1694. 
Seckendorf  was  born  in  1626,  aud  died  1692.  He  was  educated 
at  Strasburg.  Under  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeitis, 
and  the  Elector  Frederic  III.  of  Brandenburg,  he  held  responsibi* 
>i*ices.    He  was  a  statesman  of  thorough  education  and  of  exen- 
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plar/  intcinitj-.     Hi'  History,  which  was  occasioneii  by  the 
of  the  .Icsiiil   Jlaimtourg,  was    founJvJ  on  ihf  mos*  itiduslrioi 
examination  of  original  tlocument*. 

Salig :  Viillstandijie  Hist.  d.  Au^sb.  Confession  a.  dersdb.  Apologi 
(1517-15(52).     8  Th.     Ualle.  l730-i;45. 

PUnck  :  Gs^li.  il.  Ent.tttihung,  tl.  Vcranderun;;CD,  u.  d.  Bildang  ui 
prot.  Lchrbcgriffs  b.  I.  d.  Concordienfbrmel.     6  vols.    2  ed.     Id] 
lig,  I791-I800.     WoUmimn .  (J«ch.  d.  Ref.  io  Deutsohland.     8  TTl' 
Altona,  1801-1805. 

8pieker:    (Jsoh.  Dr.  M.  Luthors  u.  der  durch  ihn  bc»rirkten  Kii 
enref.  in  DeutscU.     1  vol.  (to  1521).     Berlin,  1818. 

M.\riieimckk:    Gsch   d.  deutsch.  Ref.     4  Th.     Burlin,    181C-34 
second  ed.  of  Part!  1  and  "2,  1S31).    This  is  still  one  of  the  be*' 
of  the  histories  of  the  German  Reformntion.     Ch.  Villors  :  Es*ai 
stir  I'Esprit  et  ITnflncnco  de  la  Rdf.  do  Lutlicr.     Paris,  1804 
translated  into  German,  2ded.,  1838,  and  into  £n<;Iish,  Phil.,  183 

K.  A.  Mcnzel :  Ncucre  Gsch.  d.  Deatschen  v.  d.  Rvi'.  b.  z.  Bund( 
actc.  Brcflau,  1826-S9.  Translated  into  English,  3  vols.  8 
I.«ndon,  1849. 

Kohlrausch:  (?e«;hichte  Dcutschlamls.     Engl,  transl.     8to.     1848. 

L.  Rakke  :  Deutsche  Gsch.  iin  Zcitalter  d.  Reformation.  7  vol 
4th  ed.,  186!).  Translated  in  part,  by  Sarah  Austin.  3  vols.  8 
1845-47. 

K.  Hagcn  :  Dcutecbland's  literar.  u.  relig.  Verhiiltnisjie  im  Rcf.  Zcit- 
alter. 3  vols.  Erlangen,  1841-44.  D.  F.  Strauss  :  Ulrich  von  flut- 
tcn.  2d  ed.,  1871.  Ward  :  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Tx>ndon,  1869.  Trench:  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany, 
and  other  Lectures  on  tlie  Thirty  Years'  War.  2d  ed.,  187», 
Droysen:   Leben  von  Gustav.  Adolf.     1 868. 

f.iveg  of  the  German  Reformers.  Afelchior  Adamus  :  Vitas  German- 
jnim  Theologorum,  etc.  Heiilelbcrg,  1620.  Ulenberg  (a  Protet- 
tant,  then  a  Catholic,  d.  1617):  Vitae  haeresiarcharum  Lutheri, 
Melanctlionis,  Majoris,  Illyrici,  Osiandri.  Colon.,  1589.  Lives 
Luther :  by  MELANCxnoN  ;  by  Mathcsius  («ee  above) ;  by  Walthi 
Jena,  1704-54,  2  Th.;  by  Keil,  Leipzig,  1753,  4  Th. ;  by  Uki 
Gotha,  1817,  2  Th.;  by  Jakel,  1840;  by  JiJKOKNS  [up  to  15 
Leipzig,  1846  scq.,  3  volu. ;  by  Gclzer,  with  Konig's  iliustratii 
Hamburg,  1847-51  (translated.  L<ondon  and  New  York,  IS.I?); 
Sfang.  Stuttgart,  1835-8;  by  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  1836;  by  Genthv, 
Hnlle.  1841-45;  by  Wildenbaln.  Leipzig,  1850-2,  4  Th. ;  by 
derhnse,  Speir,  1836;  by  MEnRER,  Dre.-iden,  Sd  ed.,  1870  ;  by  Dol 
linger  (from  the  Kirchenlexicon).  translated,  I»ndun,  1851  ;  b; 
Audin,  Paris,  2  vols.,  translated,  Phil.,  1811  ;  a  storehouse  of  ralun» 
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uies;  by  Michelet,  LTinsIated  from  the  French,  in  BjIid's  Li- 
brary ;  Rare,  Vindicntion  or  Luther  against  his  English  asiiail- 
ftnts.  1854.  This  is  a  Reply  to  Sir  W'lu.  Hamilton  (Uiscn'sioni 
in  PhiluH)phy  and  Lileraturc)  ;  aUo,  to  Hallam,  to  J.  U.  New- 
man, and  \V.  G.  Ward.  The  charge  of  "  Rationalism  "  and  other 
tniiiul.ntiun!)  against  Luther  are  ttdly  (.-onBidered,  anil  various  mis- 
tales  of  Hamilton  arc  e3Eposed.  Lives  of  I^uther  in  English; 
by  Riddle  (London,  183T);  by  J.  Scott  (New  York.  1833) ;  by 
H.  VVorsley,  London,  185G-7;  by  Bamaa  Soars,  1850.  8to.  F. 
U.  Ilofmun,  KaUiarina  von  Bora,  Leipzig,  1845.  8vo. 
Livee  of  Melancthon  :  by  Camerarius  (t-ue  above)  ;  Ais  Pneceptor 
fJermaniiB,  by  A.  H.  Niemcyer,  Ualle,  1817;  by  Facing,  1832; 
by  Gai.le,  Charaktcristik  Melancthons,  2d  ed.,  Halle,  1845;  by 
Matthes,  184!  ;  Lcben  u.  Wirken  Phil.  Mel,  Altenh.,  2d  cd.  1846 ; 
by  I/cddcrhose  (translated  by  G.  F.  Krotel,  New  York,  1854);  by 
Cox,  London,  1815,  Boston,  1835.  Leben  u.  ausgewahlto  SchriA«n 
d.  V'iiter  u.  Begrtinder  d.  lutb.  Kirche,  1861  setj. :  Melancthoo,  by 
C.  Schmidt ;  Brear,  by  J.  Hartmann  ;  Urbanus  Rhegius,  by  G. 
Uhlhorn  ;  Justus  Jonas,  by  Cruciger ;  P.  Speratns,  L.  Spcngler,  N. 
T.  Amsdorf.  Paul  Eber,  M.  Chemnitz,  D.  Chrytieas,  by  Presae]. 

Thk  IIiaroBT  of  thb   Swiss  (Zwikolian  ajid  CALviNtsTic) 

Refobmatio.n. 

^^£onlemporar!/  sources-  B.  Weiss  (d.  1531)  :  Kurze  Beschreibting  d. 
^^M  Glaubensdnderung  tm  Schweizerlande  (in  Fiisslin's  Beitrage,  iv.  32). 
^H  v.  Anshelm  :  Bemer  Chronik  bis  1526  (Berne,  1825-33).  H.  Bvu- 
^B  UKGER  (d.  1575)  :  Refonnationsgeschichte  (to  1532).  Franenfeld, 
'  1838—10.    Bnllinger  was  born  in  1504,  succeeded  Zwingle  at  Zurich 

ID  1531,  and  died  in  1575.     He  was  one  of  the  roost  distinguished 
of  the  Refonners  of  his  age,  and  an  entirely  trustworthy  writer.    J. 
^^—  Balat  (Catholic),  Valentin  Tschudi   (Catholic),  Egidius  Tscbudi 
^^R  (Catholic)  :  authors  of  works  extant  in  manuscripts :  See  Gieseler, 
^^  rv.  i.  I.    FnoMMKNT:   Les   Actes  et  les   Gestes  de  la  Cit^  de 
Centre.     Gren^ve,  1536.    6to.    Fromment  was  a  Frenchman,  an  as- 
•ociate  of  Farel,  and  one  of  the  first  to  preach  Protestantism  in 
Geneva.     Later  in  life,  be  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  held 
the  uflice  of  Notary.     His  Chronicle  covers  the  period  from  1531 
tc  168C,  and  is  a  trustworthy  narrative. 
Original  Docitmentt.     Works  of  the  Reformers :  see  below.     Miavel- 
Unea  Tigurina.  3  Th.    Zurich,  1 722-24.    J.  C.  Fiisslio  :  Boitrage  x- 
£rliint.  d.  Kirchen-Rcformationsgesch.  d.  Schweizerlandes.    Zurich, 
1741-53.      Eiu8<l.    Kpistol-o  ah.   Eccl.  Helvct.  Reformatoribus  vel 
ad  eoR  tcripue.     Tiguri,  174&     J.J.  Simler:    Sammlung  alter  a 
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nener  Crkunden  i.  Beletjchtung  d.  Kirchengesch.  vomehuirich  cIm 
8('hwei«crlaniics.     Zurich,  lifi7. 

Woric*  of  the  [tffnrmers.  U.  Zwinglii  opera,  first  complete  ed. 
Subulcr  and  SchuUbes^  8  vols.  Zurich,  1828-4^  J.  L'aivifl 
o|)era  ihcologica,  12  vols.,  Gi-uuva,  1556;  9  vols.,  AmiterJim 
1667  ;  new  ed.  by  Bnuni,  Ciuiitz,  and  Kcuss:  Bruiii>.  18)>3  si>i|.  (|j 
1871,  10  vols.).  Englijli  translation  of  Calvin's  Writinj?,  5S  toT 
nines,  Eilinburgh,  18-42  svq.  Letters  of  Calvin,  edited  by  Bo^ 
nrt:  English  trnnslation,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18.iC-57. 

liixtorical  and  liiiMjrapliical  Workv.   J.  U.  Hottinger  (d.  1667):  11 
Ectl.    10.15-57.   J.J.  Hottingcr(d.  1T35):  HisUd.  Ref.  ind.  Eid^ 
noseenschaft.    4  Tb.   Zurich,  1708.    Ba^nagu  :  Ilist.  de  la  Rcligio 
des  figlises  Reforni  :  a  la  Have  (1600),  1721,  4to.     A.  Rcchat. 
Hist,  de  la  R(;fomiation  de  la  Suisse.  0  vols.  Geneva,  1 727  seq. 
Win:  Ncuero  hclvet.  Kirchengeschichte.     2  vols,  (to  1533); 
second  by  M.  KirclJiofcr,  1813,  1819.     Uess:  Ursprung,  Gang  I 
Folgcn  d.  dureli  Zwingli  In  Ziirivh  buwirkten  Glaubunsverbcsse 
u.  Kircbeurufurm.  Zurich,  IHli).     J.  v.  Muller  u.  R.  G.  Blotzbda 
Geschichte  scbweizerischer  EidgcDOssenschafl.  continued  by  J.  i 
Hotlingor  (to  1531).      Zurich,    1825   and    1829.     G.ibcrcl :   Bia( 
de  I'Eglisc  de   Geneve,  2  vols.,  1853.     U'Istria :  La  Suisse 
inande.      Switzerland,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Rcf.,  2  voK     Loud 
1 858.     Hundeshagen  :  Zur  Cbarukturislik  ZwingUs,  etc.     Sta 
u.  Kritikcn,  18G2.    Mignct:  Mdmoires  Hist.     Sd  cd.     Paris,  18 
It  contains  an  Essay  on  Calvinism  in  Geneva.     Moshcim :  I7(( 
Nachr.  von    Servct ;    also,  Kctzcrgsch.,  ii.  (1 748).      Charpenn 
Histoire  de  la  Rdformo  de  Genfcve.     8vo.     1861. 

Lives  of  Zwingte  :  by  Myconius  (see  above)  ;    by  J.  G.  Iless,  En 
transl.,  by  L.  Aiken,  1812,  and  translated  from  the  French 
the  German,  with  an  added  Appendix,  by  L.  Ustcri,   1811  ; 
M.  Schuler,  1819;  by  Rocder,  1855  ;  by  J.  Tichlur,  1827  j  by  1 
bins,  Bib.  Sacra,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. ;  by  CRRlBTOFFKt.  (in  the  '. 
a.    Ausgcwiihlte   Schriften  d.  Viiter  a.  Begrunder  d.  roforrair 
Kirche),  1857;  by  J.  C.  Morikofeb,  2  vols^  1867.    8vo. 

Life  of  Bcza,  by  Schloaser,  1809;  by  Baum,  1848,  1852. 
Ualler,  oflcr  die  Reformation  von  Burn,  by  M.  Kirdihofer.  Zuric 
1828,  Lebensgeschichlc  von  Oekolampadius,  by  Hess.  Zcr 
1798;  by  Herr.og,  2  vols.,  Baale,  1843;  Das  TAibcn  With.  Farjlj,  i 
M.  Kirchhofer,  2  vols.  Zurich,  1831.  Lives  of  Farel,  FrortTneoi 
Viret,  by  Chencviiire,  Geneve,  1835,  Life  of  Farel,  by  Schmidi 
Stnuburg,  1834.  Life  of  Viret,  by  Jaqucmont,  Strnsburir,  1S.")«' 
(d  the  scries,  entitled,  I^bcn  u.  Ausnewiihltc  SchritU'M  d.  Viil4>i 
».  Begriinder  d.  ref.  Kirche:   Zw'ngle,  by  Christoflfel ;  OpcoUm 
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padius  and  Myconius,  by  Hagenbach ;  Calvin,  by  Stahelin  ;  Capita 
and  Bucer,  by  Baum ;  Bullinger.  Haller,  and  Leo  Jud9,  by  Pesta- 
lozzi ;  Capito  and  Beza.  by  Ileppe ;  Peter  Martyr,  by  Schmidt, 
1859  ;  Oluvanius  and  Ursinus,  by  Sudboff,  1858  ;  Farel  and  Viret, 
by  C.  Scluuidt;  Vadian  and  Blaurcr,  by  Prcssel;  Knox,  by 
Brandcs. 
Lives  of  Calvin,  by  Beza,  translated  by  Gibson,  Phila.,  1836 ;  by 
Waterman,  I^ndon,  1813;  by  T.  Smyth,  Phil,  1835 ;  by  Dyer, 
London,  1849,  8vo;  by  Audin,  5tb  ed.,  Paris,  1851 ;  by  Henry,  8 
vols.,  Hamburg,  1835-1844,  translated  into  English  by  Stebbing, 
1844;  by  Stalielin,  1863;  by  Bungcner,  2d  cd.,  12mo,  18G3;  by 
Guizot  (St.  Louis  and  Calvin)  ;  by  Kamfschultb  (Roman  Cath- 
olic), vol.  i.,  1869. 

Thk  Reformation  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedkn. 

jx  Hccren  u.  Ukert's  Staatengeschichte :  Diineniark,  by  Dalilniann 
Uarald  Hurtfuld :  Danische  Chronik.  Copenhagen,  1604.  J.  Baez: 
Inventarium  Ekicl.  Suceo-Gothor.  Lincop.,  1642.  4to.  Celsius: 
Gsch.  Gustav.  L,  from  the  Swedish.  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1754. 
Pontoppidan:  Annales  Kcclesise  Danicie.  Copenhagen,  1741. 
Also,  Rcformationshistorie  d.  ddn.  Kirche,  1 734  MUntcr :  Kirch- 
cngsch.  T.  Diin.  u.  Korw.  -  1823-SS.  Also,  Danske  Reformation»- 
historie.  Copenhagen,  1802.  Schinmeier:  Ixsbcnsbcschrcib.  d.  drei 
■chwed.  Reformatoren.  Liib.,  1 783.  Troil :  SkriAer  och  Uandlingar 
till  uplisning  i.  Svenska  Kj-rko  och  Rcformations-IIistoria.  Upsala, 
1790.  Thypclius :  Handlingar  till  Sverges  Reformations  och 
Kyrkohistoria  under  Konung  Gustaf  I.  (1528^61).  Stockholm, 
1841-45.  By  the  same  author :  Einfiihrung  d.  Ref.  in  Schweden  bii 
1527  (in  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.  1846).  Romcr:  Dc  Gustavo  I. 
rer.  sacr.  in  Succifi  instauratore.  Ultraj,  1840.  A.  Theiner:  Vei^ 
suchc  d.  hcilig.  Stuhls  in  d.  letzten  drei  Jahrh.,  den  Norden  wieder 
mit  d.  Kirche  zu  vereinen.  Augsburg,  1838.  Miinter :  Symbolas  ad 
illustrand.  Bugcnhagii  in  Dania  Commorationcm.  Havn.,  1836.  By 
the  tame  :  Dc  Confatatione  latina  quae  Apologise  Evangelicor.  in 
Comitiis  Havcmensib.  anno  1530,  traditse  opposita  est.  Havn., 
1847.  Ij.  Helvig:  Danske  Kirkeshistorie  afler  Reformationen. 
Copcnhag.,  1851.  Dunham:  Hist,  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor 
way  (in  Lardner's  Cab.  Cycl.,  1840).  J.  Finnius:  Hist.  Eccles. 
Islandiie,  1772-8.  4  vols.  4to.  6  L.Baden:  Hist,  of  Denmark. 
6  vols.  Copenhagen,  1829-32.  Geijkr  :  History  of  Sweden, 
translated  by  Turner.  8vo  1845.  Anders  Tryzell:  Hiat.  d 
Sweden,  translate<l  anil  edited  by  Mary  HowiO.     Ix>ndon,  1844. 
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TnK  Reformation  n»  Bohemia  an©  Moravia. 
A.  Gindely :  Btihmen  u.  Mahren  im  Zeitalt.  d.  Reformation  (2  voln.) 
Prague,  1837.     Gscb.  d.  b(>liniis(.lien    Briider.     Prague  (8  vols.) 
1857  seq.     Czehwkska  :  Gsch.  d.  evangel.  Kirche  in  Bohiuen.  S 
Tols.     Sva     Leipzig,    1869-70.    PKscnECK :    Gsch.  d.  Gescnn-- 
(brmnt.  in  Bohmen  (2  vols.),  2d  ed.     Leipzig,  1850.     Tliu  Refor- 
iiintion  and  Anti-Reformation  in  Bohemia.    2  volg.    London,  1845. 
Ehwall :  Die  alte  n.  neue  Lchre  d.  bbhm.  Bruder.    Pantaig.  1 756. 
K.  A.  MuUer:    Fiinf  Biicher  vom  bohmisch.  Kriegu.    Dresden. 
1840.     Tomck:  Geschichte  Bohmcns.     Pai-acky  :  Bohmens  Gc- 
ichichte.     Vols.  1-5.    183G-«7.    8vo.    Niemeybb  :  Collectio  Con- 
fessionum,  pp.  771-851. 

The  Reformation  in  Poland. 
Ebokhvolscius  :  Syrt.  hist.  Chron.  E«l.  Slavonicanitn.  Ultra], 
1662.  4to.  Lubienicius  :  Hist.  Ref.  Polon.  Frpist-  1685.  Stluck- 
sale  d.  pol.  Dissidentium  (3  vols.).  1768  seq.  Sai'ig:  Historic  d. 
Augsb.  Confession,  ii.  015.  Friesc:  KirchcngcsrhiehtSsiJ- '^'''''?' 
reichs  Polen  (2  Tb.).  Brcsl.nu,  1786.  8vo.  Krasinski  :  IIiSS^;."' 
Uie  Reformation  in  Poland  (2  vols.).  8vo.  London,  1840;  by 
Bamc :  Sketch  of  the  Religious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nation*^ 
Edinburgh,  1851.  Dunham:  History  of  Poland  (in  Lardner'a 
Cab.  Cycl.).  1841.  N.  A.  de  Salvandy :  Hist  do  Pologne  avant 
et  sous  J.  Sobicski.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1855.  J.  Fletcher :  His- 
tory of  Poland,  London.  1831.  ,T.  Lelevel:  Hisloire  de  Polo^c. 
3  Tols.  Paris,  1844.  8vo.  R.  Roepell :  Gsch.  von  Polon.  Ham- 
bnrg,  1841.     Fasti  Polonici,  1624  seq.,  Breslao,  1854. 

The  Reformation  in  Hcnoart  anh  Transylvania. 

Bibinus:  Memorab.  Aug.  Conf.  in  Hnngaria.  2  vols.  IVcsb.,  1787. 
J.  Barius  :  Hist.  Dipl.  de  Statu  Rt'lig.  evang.  in  Hunj».  1 710.  FoL 
Salig :  Gsch.  d.  Augsb.  Conf.,  ii.  803.  [P.  Ember]  :  Hist.  Eccl.  Ref. 
in  Hung,  et  Transyl.,  ed  Lampe,  Traj.  1 728.  4to.  PtStcrflTy ;  Sacra 
Concil.  Eccl.  Romano-Cathol.  in  Regno  Hung,  cclebrata,  mxY|. 
•isqne  ad.  a.  MDCOxxxiv.  2  vols.  Fol.  Vienna,  1742.  Schmal*^- 
Monnmcnta  Evangel.  Aug.  Conffssionis  in  Hnngaria  historica.  8vo. 
Pcsth.  1861.  Memorab.  August.  Confes.sioDis  in  Regno  Hung, 
de  Fenlinando  I.  usque  ad  Caroliim  VI.  2  vols.  1 786-9  8*o 
Knrze  Gwh.  d.  evang.  luther.  Kirche  in  Ungam  vom  Aufansrc  d 
Ref.  bis  I./eopoId  n.  Gottingen,  1 794.  8vo.  Die  wichtigsten  Schick 
ta.\c  d.  evang.  Kirche  Augfb.  Bekennt.  in  Dngam  von  J.  1."'22  bii 
1608.     Ix'ipzig,  1828.     Hist.  Eccl.  Evnng.  Aug.  Confes-iioni  addie 
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torain  in  TTunn;.,  etc.  Halbcntodt,  1 830.  Mailath :  Gsch  d.  Mog- 
jaren.  5  vols.  8to.  1820-30;  2d  cd.,  1852-55.  L.  Sznlny :  Hist 
Hungar.  (to  1C90).  6  vols.  8vo.  Gsch.  d.  evang.  Kirche  in 
Dn-jam,  mit  Rui'ksiclit  auf  Siebenbiirgen,  Berlin,  1854.  History  of 
Protcstantiiiiii  in  Hungary,  witli  Preface  by  Dr.  AL  d'Aubigne^ 
London,  18u4.  Al.  Horrath :  Osch.  Ungams.  2  vols.  8vo.  Peith, 
1854.  J.  Paget :  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  2  Tola.  8to.  Lon- 
don, 1839.  J.  A.  Fefislor:  GsscL.  d.  Ungam.  10  vols.  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1815-25.  Do  Sary:  Hist.  Gdn^rale  de  Hongrie.  3  vol*. 
12mo.  Paris,  1778.  0.  Hancr:  Hist.  Eccless.  Transylvan.,  1094. 
l2mo.  L  Bcnko:  Transylvania,  P.  L,  Tom.  ii.  (Vindob.  1778. 
8to},  p.  121  (lib.  iv.,  c.  12,  Do  Statu  Ecclesiastico). 


The  Reformation  uj  Fraxoe. 

Documents  and  Contemporar;/  Worlo.  Beza  :  Hist,  Eccl.  dcs  ^glises 
B4i  au  Royanme  de  France  (to  1563).  3  vols.  Antwerp,  1580. 
8vo. 

Serrarins  (or  De  Serres)  :  Comment,  de  Statu  Relig.  et  Respobl.  in 
Regno  Gallito  (5  parts),  1570  scq. 

F.  Belc.irius  (Boauoaire  de  Peguillon,  Bishop  of  Metz)  :  Historia  Gal- 
lirjt  ( 1561-1!  7).   Lugd.,  1625.   Fol.   Thoands  :  Hist  sui  Temporia, 
etc.     (See  above.) 
jTiiEOD.  AoRirPA   d'AubiosiS:   Histoiro  Univenelle  (1550-1601). 
MaiUc,  1616-20.     3  vols.   Fol. 

He  wa«  born  in  1550,  and  died  in  1630.  The  son  of  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  he  fought  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen years  old.  He  was  for  a  while  an  intimate  associate  of  Henry 
IV.  After  writing  this  work,  he  reside<I  in  Geneva.  He  was  a 
manof  liigh-loned  character,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  feel- 
ings peculiar  to  the  Huguenots. 

Mtooircs  d'Agrippa  d'Auliignc.     1vol.     12mo.     Paris,  1854. 

A.  L.  HeKMiN.TARn :  Corre.spondance  des  Reformateura  dans  let 
Pays  de  la  Langue  Fran^.tise.     Vols.  1-3.    18H6-68-70. 

Bulletin  de  la  Sociele  pour  I'Histoirc  du  Prot.  Fnin(jais  (since  1850 
It  incl'idej!  many  documents  illustrative  of  this  perio<l.) 

Du  Plessis  Mornay  :  Memoires  et  Correspondance.     Paris,  1824-5. 

Pktitot  :  Meuuiires  relatif?  A  THisloire  de  France  (Ist  series,  181&- 
26.     62  vols.     8vo.     2d  series,  1820-29.     78  vols.     8vo.) 

Among  the  works  embraced  in  this  collection  are  the  Memoirs  ol 
Bouillon,  vicomte  de  Turenne  (from  1555-1584)  :  He  was  grandsor 
of  the  Const.  Montmorenci ;  was  converted  to  Calvinism,  and  was 
•n  adherent  of  Henry  IV.    Gamon  (1560-86).    Mergey  (1556-89) 
b«  was  bom  in   15.16;  be  was  ai   St  Quentin  (1557),  mt  Dmu 
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(1562),  and  at  Moncontour ;  and  barely  escaped  the  niMsarre  of  St 
Bartliolomew.  Pliilippi  (1562-90).  Rabutin  (1531-59).  SninI 
Anbat  (1572  Beq.).  Tavannes  (1560-96):  bo  was  born  in  1555 
fougbt  for  the  League  at  Ivry ;  then  served  Henry  IV.  He  died 
In  1633.  Villeroi  (1622-23).  I>u  Bellay  :  L'Estoile  (1589-161C). 
Sully:  Mdmoires.  6 vols.  8vo.  Pivria,  1827.  Sully,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Henry  IV.,  was  born  in  1559,  and  died  in  1641.  La 
None  (1562-70):  ho  was  bom  in  1531;  took  Orle.ins  in  1567; 
fougbt  at  St.  Qupnlin,  Jamsic,  and  Moncontour;  served  Henry  IV. 
with  distinction.  Montluc :  he  was  bora  about  1502;  was  at  the 
battle  ofPavia  (1525)  ;  took  Boulogne  (1547);  defended  Sienna 
(in  1554,  under  Henry  II.)  ;  took  pivrt  in  the  aiege  of  Uoehelle 
(1572).  lie  was  noted  for  his  vigor  and  cruelty.  Castclnau  (1559- 
70)  :  he  was  born  abont  1 520 ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  and  at 
Dreux ;  was  employed  by  Henry  H.,  Charles  IX,,  and  Henry  IIL 
He  wa«  several  limes  ambassador  in  England.  He  accompanied 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Scotland,  and  befriended  her  aftenrardi. 
Journal  de  Henri  HI.  (1574-89). 

Collection  de  Documents  Inddits  but  I'Histoire  de  France  [published 
by  order  of  Louis  Philippe].     Paris,  1835  seq. 

Reciipil  dos  Lottrcs  Missives  de  Henry  TV.  7  vol*.  4to.  [In  the 
above  collection.]     Paris,  1843-58. 

Buchon  :  Collection  des  Chroniquea  et  Mdmoires  sur  I'Histoire  da 
France,  faisant  partie  de  la  Collection  du  Panthion  LiUenire. 
1824  seq. 

MiCHAUD  :  Notivclle  Collection  des  Mdmoires  pour  servir  h  I'Histoire 
de  France  deptiis  le  XIH'  sidcle  jusq'  k  la  fin  du  X\'Tn«.  8 
Series.     31  vols.     Paris,  1836  seq. 

Arehives  Curieuses  de  I'Hist.  de  France  depuis  Louis  XI.  jusqa'  k 
Louis  XMH.     27  vols.     8vo.     En  deux  sdries.     Paris,  1834-40. 

Brantomo  :   (Euvres  Compldtcs.     7  vols,     8vo.     Paris,  1 822, 

Brantome  was  born  about  1527,  and  died  in  1614.  He  was  cham- 
berlain of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI.  He  is  a  gossipins  chron- 
icler ;  but  his  works  present  a  vivid  portraiture  of  liis  time.  Among 
them  arc  the  "  Vies  des  Ilommcs  lUustres,"  "  Dames  lUustres  Fran- 
9aige8  et  fitrangeres,"  etc. 

Hisloricttl  Works.  General  Histories  of  France,  by  Anquetil ;  by 
Sismondi;  by  Michklkt  ;  by  Henri  Martin;  by  Crowe.  5 
vols.  London,  1858-68.  The  Student's  History  of  France,  8ro. 
1862. 

Ranke:  Franzbsische  Geschichte  vomehmlich  im  16.  n.  17.  Jahrk 
<  vols.  8vo.  1868.  Engl  trans.  Hist,  of  Civil  Wars  and  Mo» 
■rchy  in  France.    8vo.    London,  1852. 
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W.  Ha  AG  :  La  France  Frot.  oa  Vies  dea  Frot.  FraD9ais.     10  toi& 
8va     1847-59. 

6.  Weber  :  (icschichtl.  Darstellung  d.  Calvinism,  im  VerbitltniM  s. 
Staat  in  Gonfu.  Frankreich.    Heidelb.,  1836,  8to. 

Von  Raumcr :   Gscb.  Eoropas  seit  dem   Ende  d.  15.  Jahrh.    (See 
above.) 

Cape6guc  :  Hist,  de  la  Rdforme,  de  la  Lig;ne,  et  du  Rdgne  de  Heni^ 
IV.     8  tomes.    Paris,  1884-5.    8vo. 

ElieBcnoist:  Hist.  der£ditde  Nantes.    5  vols.   4to.   DcUl,  1693-^. 

Hernnan:    Frankrcich's  Religios-  a.  Biirgerkriego  im  18.  Jahrh. 
Leipzig,  1828.    8vo. 

Dit  FELICE  :  lUst.  d.  Protestants  de  France.  4th  ed.  1861.  8vo. 
Engl,  transl.  by  LobdcU,  1851.  Soldan:  Gsch.  d.  Protest,  in 
Frankrcich.  2  vols.  1855.  8vo.  Vox  Polkxz  :  Gsch.  d.  franz. 
Protestantismns.  5  vols.  1858  seq.  8yo.  W.  S.  Browxiso  :  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots  in  the  16th  Century.  3  vols.  8vo.  1829-89. 
Smcdley  :  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France.  3  vols. 
12ma  Ix)ndon,  1832.  (New  York,  1834.)  [Mrs.  Marsh  :]  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots.  2  vols.  1847.  8vo.  Ch.  Brion :  Liste 
chronolog.  de  I'Histoire  Protest,  en  Franco  jusqu'  it  la  Revocat.  de 
I'£dit  de  Nantes.  2  vols.  12mo.  1855.  Anquez  :  Hist.  d.  Assem- 
bles Polit.dcs  Rdformdes  de  France  (1573  to  1622).  8vo.  Paris, 
1859.  Aymon  :  Tons  les  Sy nodes  nationaux  des  £glises  rdformis, 
etc.  Lallaye,  1710.  2  vols.  4to.  Quick:  Synodicon  in  Gallia 
reformata,  etc.  1682.  2  vols.  Fol.  W.  Anderson:  Hist,  of 
France  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  H.  and  Charles  IX.  2  vols. 
London,  1 769.  Lacretelle :  Hist,  de  France  pendant  les  Guerret 
de  Religion.  4  vols.  8vo.  1822.  Mori-ky:  Clement  Marot 
and  other  studies.  2  vols.  8vo.  1870.  Due  d'Aumale  :  Lives 
of  the  Princes  of  Conde.  Vols.  1,  2.  8vo.  London,  1872. 
H.  WliiTK  :  Alassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  narrative 
of  the  reliijious  wars.  Ix>ndon,  1868.  KlipfTel:  Lc  CoUoque  de 
Poissy.  \imo.  Brussels  and  Paris,  1867.  Villemain  :  Vie  de  Chan- 
cellor d'  llopilul  (in  Etudes  d'Histoire  Mo<lerne.  1  vol.  8vo. 
1854.)  Voltairi- :  Siccle  de  Louis  XIV.  (CEuvres,  t.  xxii.)  Cape- 
figue:  TroisSieclea  de  I'llist.de  France,  1548-1848.  2  vols.  1852. 
8vo.  C.  .Schmidt  :  Gerard  Roussel.  1845.  8vo.  Puaux :  Hi8t.de 
la  Refonne  Fr:in<;aise.  2  torn.  Paris,  1857-9.  V.  de  Chalembert, 
Hist  <lc  la  Lij;<u',  Henri  III.  et  IV.  2  vols.  1854.  8vo.  Aug.  Theiner 
Hist,  de  1* Abjuration  de  Henri  IV.  2  vols.  1852.  8vo.  C 
Schmidt :  La  Vic  et  les  Travaux  de  Jean  Sturm.  1855.  8vo.  F 
W.  Ebehng :  Siebcn  Biieher  d.  franz.  Gsch.  Bd.  i.  1855.  Anquetil 
L'EapritdelaLigue.  2to1»  8vo.  Paris,  1818.   DaviU :  Stcria  delU 


Guerre  CivilidiFrancia.  6to1s.  ID  7.  London,  1801.  Engl.  tivillL 
by  S'iimeworlh.  2  vols.  4to.  Londoa,  1801.  Duncan  (J.) :  B» 
ligious  Wars  in  France,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
Peace  of  Vervins.  12mo.  London,  1340.  Schiller  (J.  C.  F.  von) 
GiKh.  d.  Unruhen  in  Frankreich  wclcLc  d.  Regicrung  Ileinrich 
IV.  vorangingen.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  1844.  S.  Scott :  Life  of  T.  A. 
d'Aubignd :  an  Account  of  the  Civil  Wars,  etc.  Svo.  Londoa 
1772.  Voltaire:  Essai  sur  les  Guerres  Civilea  de  France.  Sro. 
Pari^,  1 785.  Pardoc  (J.)  :  The  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  L  9 
vob.  r.'ino.  Phil.,  1847.  Freer  (M.W.):  Court  and  Times  of 
Henry  III.  3  vols.  12mo.  Ixindon,  1858.  Ba$!onipicrrc :  Mdm. 
de la  Cour de  France.  2vol9.ini.  ICmo.  Cologne,  lti66.  Freer; 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  3  vols.  I2mo.  London,  1860- 
63.  G.  P.  li.  James :  Life  of  Henry  IV.  8  vols.  Svo.  London, 
1847.  Alaiinbourg :  Hist,  de  la  Ligue.  4to.  Paris,  1  Go 7.  Weiss: 
Hist,  des  Refug.  Prot.  de  France  [after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes].  2  vols.  Paris.  1853.  Coquerel:  Les  £glisea  da 
Desert  chez  les  Prot.  de  France  [after  Louis  XIV.].  2  vols.  Svo. 
1841.  biuret :  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Paris,  1861.  Sir  Jame* 
Stephen  :  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  France.  3d  cd.  2  vols.  8to 
1857.  Laval :  Hist,  of  Uie  Ref.  in  France.  7  vols.  Svo.  1737  seq. 
Laukekt  :  Guerres  de  Religion.  Ucnin:  Lettrcs  de  Marguerite 
d'Angoulfime  (1 841);  also,  Nouvelles  Lettres  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre 
(1842).  Stahklin  :  Der  Uebertritt  Kdnig  Heinriclis  d.  vicrtea. 
Svo.  Basel,  18C2.  Wrnxall :  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  the  Race 
of  Valois.  2  vols.  Svo.  1807;  Hist,  of  France  from  tlie  Accession 
of  Henry  IIL  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  2d  cd.  1814.  6  vols. 
Svo.  Reuchlin :  Ge.«;hichte  von  Port  Royal.  2  Bd.  1839  seq. 
Saintc  Beuve  :  Port  Royal,  6  vols.  2d  ed.  Svo.  1860.  Le  Saint- 
Bartlielemy  devant  le  Scnat  dc  Venise :  relations  des  ambassadenn 
G.  Michiel  ct  S.  Caviilli.  Trad,  et  annot.  par  W.  Martin.  18mo. 
1878. 

The   Rkfohmation  in  thk  Nktherlaxds. 

(lAcnARD:  Correspondance  de  Guillaumc  le  Tacitume,  Prince  d'Or- 
angc,  publidc  pour  la  premiere  fois,  etc.  6  vols.  Svo.  1847-58. 
Also,  by  the  same,  C-orrcspondance  de  Pliilippo  II.,  sur  les  AfTairet 
des  Pnys-Bas  [from  tlic  Archives  of  Simancas].  4  vols.  4to. 
1848-63, 

Grorn  van  PmxsTEiiEn  :  Archives  on  Correspondance  tnddite  di 
laMrtison  d'0^ln<^^-Xa«fan    [I.V^2-1581].    10  vols.    Svo.    18&7-«1 

Le  ic'inc:  2*  M-rie  [1584-1 688].     6  vo.s     Svo.     1857-61. 

QRANVEl.t.E:  Papiers  d'filat,  d'aprft.<l(>  M:mu.<critsde  laBibliothdqM 
de  BcsnnQon.  9  vols.  4to.  1S4I-«1.  In  the  Collection  des  Due* 
v^nts  In<dit«  sur  I'Histoire  de  France.     Paris,  1835  «cq. 
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Bbanct:  Hist,  dcr  Rdformatic  in  en  omtrent  cle  Ncdcrlandea 
Amst.,  1C93  scq.  4  Tola.  4to.  Engl.  transL,  Ix)ndon,  1720.  4volai 
Grotius:  Annalcsct  nist.de  Rebus Bclgicis,  1556-1609.  Ucrdcsiiu: 
Hist.  Rof.,  etc.  (See  above).  Ypey  en  Dcrmout :  GcscLicdcnissen 
der  Xcdcrland.  hervormde  Kerk.  Breda,  1819-27.  4  vols.  Svo. 
Van  Motercn  :  Hist,  der  Nederlanden,  1369-1612.  Ter  liar:  Die 
Rcf.  Gsch.  in  Sckildcrungen.  Svo.  A.  Kbklcr :  Die  nic<lerl.  reC 
Kirche.  Erlangen,  1856.  Svo.  G.  Bentivoglio  :  Dolla  Guen-s  di 
Fiandra  [1559-1607].  Milano,  1806.  Engl,  transl.  4to.  London, 
1678.  Stkada  :  Do  Bello  Bclgico.  2  vols.  Fol.  1640-47.  EngL 
transl.  by  Stapylton :  Fol.  London,  1650.  Schiller :  Abfall  dcr  Nie> 
derlnudu.  Svo.  Stuttgart,  1844.  Eng.  transl.,  by  Morison.  2  vols. 
12mo.  London,  1851.  Van  Kampcn :  Gcsckicbtc  dcr  Kicderlande, 
2  vols.  Svo.  1831-33.  Motley  :  Rise  of  tlie  Dutch  Republic.  8 
vols.  Svo.  New  York,  1856.  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
4  vols.  Svo.  New  York,  1861.  HoLZWARTn:  Der  Abfall  der 
Kiedcrlande,  3  vols.  Svo.  1866-72.  Prkscott  :  History  of  Philip 
n.  3  vols.  Svo.  1855.  Th.  Juste  :  Hist,  de  la  Rd vol.  des  Fays- 
Bas.  sous  Phil.  IL  (1565-72).  2  vols.  Svo.  1S55;  Hist,  du  soo- 
Idvement  des  Pays  Bas  contre  la  domination  espagnole  (1572-76). 
2  vols.  Svo.  1S62-63  ;  Les  Pays  Bas  sous  Charles  Quint  —  Vie  de 
Marie  do  Hongrie  (1505-58).  Svo.  1855.  Basnagc:  Annalca  des 
Provinecs-Unis  (1719).  U.  Leo  :  Zwijlf  Bucher  der  niederland. 
Geschichte.  2  vols.  1832-45.  Koch :  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Emporung  u.  den  Abfall  d.  Kiederlande  von  Spanien.  1  vol.  Svo. 

The  Reformation  in  Exolaxd. 

Oocwnenfs  and  Contemporary  Sources.  Works  of  the  Reform- 
ers, published  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841-54  (54 
vols.,  with  a  general  index),  comprising  the  writings  of  Ridley, 
Sandys,  Pllkington,  R.  Hutchinson,  Philpot,  Grindal,  T.  Becon, 
Fulkc,  Hooper,  Cranmcr,  Coverdale,  Latimer,  Jewel,  Bradford, 
Whitgifl;  together  with  the  Zurich  Letters  (1st  and  2d  series). 
Original  I>ettcra  (2  vol?.),  The  Correspondence  of  M.  Parker,  etc. 

TuE  Statk  Calendars,  now  being  published,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Rymer  :  F(c<lera,  Conventiones,  Literse,  etc.,  inter  Reges  Anglise  et 
al.  Rtgcs,  Pontifices,  etc.     3d  ed.     10  vols.     Fol.     1739-45. 

Rushworth:  Historical  Collections  (1618-1648).  8  vols.  Fol.  Lon- 
don, 1721. 

Pox  :  Acts  and  ^Monuments  of  the  Church,  or  Book  of  Martyrs,  1563. 
Fol.     1684.     3  vols.     Fol.     1837-41.     8  vols.    Svo. 

Ellis:  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.  Ist  series.  Syols.  8t& 
18S4 ;  2d  series.    4  fols.    8to.     1827.     Sd  series.    4  vols. 


ncCto  MagnE  Britluua  et  Hibernic  (446-1 717).  4  voU 

C»l««il:  JhummntxTf  Ataaia  oTUie  Cbun;b  of  En«;laiil  (IMfr- 
>T1C).  1  vob.  8v&  Ox£mI,  1944.  Bj  the  same:  Synodalii 
fM7-tTlT  (rcUtlag  td  tbe  pntriscG  of  Cantcrbui^-).  2  vols.  Sro 
^ord,  184S.  By  tli«  same:  The  Relbntiation  of  the  Laws  u 
t(csi[it«d  in  the  ragns  of  Heniy  VllL,  Edward  VL,  anil  £lu*- 
teth.  Xewed.  Oxlbnl,  1830. 
fWniakriea  of  Faith  put  forlfa  under  the  reign  of  Henrjr  Vlil.     0«- 

fortl,  l«o6.    Sto. 
W.  Uxski^ll :  Monnmeou  Situalia   Eod.  Anglica^.    3  vola.    6*0. 

Jiashii) :  Cbitiaicle  of  EnvUmle,  Scuthuade,  and  Ireland,  IS  7  7.  1 
rab.  Fol.  180r-«.  fi  vob.  4tow 
General  niftwitf.  By  Raxk  k  :  Engl.  Gesdiidtte  Tomehmlicb  im  sieb- 
zeuten  Jdirh.  9  vols.  Svo.  Leipzig,  ISTO.  By  Carte  (ta  1C64), 
174 1  seq. ;  br  Kennet  ((«  th?  duatJi  of  William  III.),  3  rub.,  fltt. 
I <] 9  ;  bj  Macaplat  (trom  the  ■cccjsion  of  James  I^  with  a  hist, 
lutroiliict.  5  vol?,  8vo.  i^S  seq.>  HacauUy'a  introduclfljy 
fhapter  includes  a  brief  accoant  of  Ihe  nse  and  vliamcter  of  Pwit- 
Bstantism  in  Great  Britain.  Ills  Kevieirs  of  Ranke  hdiI  of  IlaUan 
(in  bis  co)tee-t«d  Essays)  relate  in  part  to  the  Reformation.  By 
Uockiittofh  (to  the  14tli  year  of  Eliiabeth'a  rtsign ;  continued  by 
W.  M"a[l.ice,  and  then  by  R.  BtHj;  10  vols.  I'lmo.  1338.  By 
Runte,  Hume's  negligence  in  exsunlntag  smd  I'eporting  author- 
ities, hi?  inaccuracy,  his  pnrtiality  tor  tht'  Stuarts,  and  his  frigid 
tone  with  reg.ird  to  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  are  now  con- 
ceded ;  .IS  are,  al«o,  the  excellence  of  his  style,  and  his  sagacity  as 
an  economist.  By  Lixgard  (Roman  Catholic).  Lingard  is  an 
able  and  well-informed  writer,  but  with  strong  Anti-Protcstant  prej- 
udices. I?y  Knight,  8  vols.,  8vo,  1868;  by  T.  Keightley,  3  vols.,  8vo, 
1839;  by  .J.  Miller  (to  I68S),4th  ed.,  4to,  London,  1818;  by  Tur- 
ner (to  the  death  of  Elizabeth),  12  vols.,  8vo,  1830;  by  FnouDK 
(from  the  F.ill  of  Wolseyto  the  defe.it  of  the  Spanish  Armada),  12 
vols.,  8vo,  New  York,  18G5  seq. ;  by  F.  L.  G.  Raumer:  Political 
History  of  England  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  S 
yols.,  8vo,  London,  1836  ;  by  Oldmi.xon  :  History  of  England  during 
the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  2  vols.,  fol.,  London,  1 730 ;  by  Vaughan : 
History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart  (1603-1688),  2  vols.; 
8vo,  London,  1840 ;  by  the  same  :  Memori.ils  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty 
2  vols.,  8vo,  I^ondon,  1831 ;  by  Clark.ndo.v  :  Hist,  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion (1641-60),  3  vols.,  fol.,  Oxford,  1702-4.  By  F.  S.  ThomM 
Hiatorical  Notes  relative  to  the  History  of  England,  from  tlie  i 
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•ion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  death  of  Anne  (1609-1714),  designed  al 
a  book  of  instant  reference  to  dates.  3  vols.  8vo.  1 80S.  Camden : 
Annates  Rerum  Anglic,  et  Ilibernic.  regnantc  Elizabetha  (to  1589) 
1615  scq.  1717.  3  vols.  8vo.  O-xford.  Life  of  Col.  Hutchin 
80.V,  by  his  wife  (Bolin's  Stand.  Lib.),  1846.  Pepys  :  Diary  and 
Correspondence.  4  vols.  8vo.  1854.  Evelvx:  Diary  (from  1641 - 
1705-6),  ed.  Forster.  4  vols.  8vo.  1860.  Harris:  Lives  of 
James  L,  CUarles  L,  Cromwell,  Charles  11.  5  vols.  8vo.  1814. 
Godwin.  Ilistorv  of  the  Commonwealth.  4  vols.  8vo.  1824-28. 
U.  Vaughan  :  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  1889. 
Buckle :  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  England,  new  cd.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1867.  Strickland  :  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  8  vols.  8vo. 
1800-54  ;  new  ed.  12mo,  1865.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 
8  vols.    8vo.    1850-59. 

Hallam  :  Const.  History  of  England.  8  vols.  8vo.  1867.  This  is 
the  most  successful  of  Hallam's  historical  writings.  It  is  thorough 
and  impartial  in  its  treatment  of  religious  parties  and  persons,  and 
specially  instructive  on  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Cari.ylf,  :  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  8va  New  York, 
1845.  This  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  Cromwell  in  recent  times,  and  to  vindicate  him  against 
the  imputation  of  insincerity. 

Guizot:  llistoire  de  Charles  1"  (1625-1649),  6*  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1856.  Hist  de  la  Rdpublique  d'Angleterrc  et  de  Cromwell 
(1649-1658).  2  vols.  8vo.  1854.  Hist,  du  Protcctorat  de  B. 
Cromwell  etdu  Rdtablissement  des  Stuart  (1658-60).  2  vols.  8vo. 
1856.  Monk  ;  Chute  do  la  Rdpublique  et  le  Rdtablissement  de  la 
Monarchic  en  Angleterre  en  1660.  6*  6d.  8vo.  1862.  History 
of  tlie  English  Revolution  of  1640  (transl.  by  Hazlitt,  T^ondon,  1846. 
1  vol.  8vo.  1856;  by  Coutier,  Oxford,  1838)  ;  History  of  Crom- 
well, the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration.  4  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1854-6. 

Hutorie*  of  the  English  Reformation.  Bubskt  :  The  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1679  scq.  7  vols. 
1829.     8vo. 

Burnet  is  an  honest  writer,  with  extraordinary  means  of  know] 
edge,  but  sometimes  swayed  by  prejudice.  "  It  is  usual,"  says  Ma- 
caulay  (Hist,  of  Engl.,  i.  103),  "  to  censure  Burnet  as  a  singularly 
inaccurate  historian,  but  I  believe  the  charge  to  be  altogether  unjust 
He  api)e<ars  to  b«  singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative 
has  t>ecn  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  singularly  severe  and  unfriendly. 

e^TiiTPl, :  Ecclemastical  MemoriaU  relating  chiefly  tu  Reli;;ion  an.. 
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the  Rcformrrtion  of  it,  anil  llie  Emergpiicies  of  the  Cliui  I'h  of  T.rt^ 
land  uiultT  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  EJward  VI.,  and  Ijiiein  Marjr, 

8  vol».     London,  Id  cd.     1735-37.     Brief  AnoaU  of  tbc  Cburck^ 
and  StAtc,  undi-r  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliz.ibeth.     London.  Sd  ed. 
1738.  Fol.     The  Coinjiletc  Works  of  Strype      27  vol*     8vo.     Ox- 
ford, 1821-40. 

Strypc  i$  tbc  Bulhoritr  most  frequently  consulted  and  quoted  io 
works  01.  the  English  Reformation.  He  is  a  veracious  writer ;  hia  ■ 
own  stali'mt-nts  are  instructive  and  vaiunble,  and  the  docunienti 
which  he  publishes  arc  Elill  more  so.  Occisional  inaccuracies  io 
copying  citations,  arising  from  a  want  of  care,  do  not  essentially 
detrnct  froui  his  merit.  On  these  inaccuracies,  pointed  out  by  Mait- 
land,  see  the  London  Athcnicuni,  1858,  i.  404. 
).  CoLLiKR  (a  non-juring  Bishop)  :  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britai.i,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  II.    2  vols.  Fol.    London,  1  708-14, 

9  vols.  8vo.  184C.  Dudd  (Rom:in  Cntbolic), in  bis  Church  His- 
tory of  England  (1500-1C88).  3  vols.  Fol.  1737  ecq.:  new  ed., 
1839  scq.  Uodd'g  work  wjts  designed  as  an  antidote  to  Burnet. 
H.  Soames :  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 4  vols.  8vo.  1820-27;  by  the  same:  Elizabethan  Church 
History,  London,  1848,  8vo.  By  J.  V.  Short:  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory  of  Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of  1C88.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1832:  8th  ed.,  1870.  By  F.  C.  Massi.ngbeud:  History  of 
the  English  Rcfonuation,  4lh  cd.,  1867,  8vo.  J.  II.  Bllxt  :  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Wolsey  (1514-47).  8to. 
London.  1872.  L  J.  Blunt :  Sketch  of  the  Reform.ition  in  England. 
86th  ed.  1 809.  J.  A.  Baxter  :  Church  History  of  England.  2d  ed. 
London,  1849.  8vo.  By  Peter  Ileylin :  History  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Fol.  1061  seq.  Carwithen:  History  of 
the  Church  of  England.  2  vols.  2ded.  O.xford,  1849.  8vo.  Nkal: 
History  of  the  Puritans  from  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Eliznbclb,  1  732  seq.  4  vols.  8vo;  Toulmin'sed.,  1793  scq.,  5  vols., 
8vo ;  Choulcs's  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  New  York,  1844.  J.  B. 
Miifsden  :  History  of  Earlier  and  Later  Puritans.  2  vols.  8to> 
London,  1852.  S.Hopkins:  The  Purit.-ins.  3  vols.  Boston,  IH59- 
60.  S.  R.  Maitlnnd :  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  British 
Reformation.  1849.  8vo.  Fuller:  Church  History  of  Britain  fron: 
tlicTiuieofChristtoIG48.  Fol.  1655.  6  vols.  8vo.  Londi>n.I8«5 
Lnthbury  :  History  of  the  Nonjurors,  8vo.  1845.  T.  Lntlibury  . 
History  of  English  Episcopacy,  from  tlie  I^ing  Parli.imont  Io  th« 
Act  of  Uniformity.  8vo.  London,  1836.  Brcnnan  :  Ecclesiastic*. 
History  of  Ireland  to  1829.  2  vols.  8vo.  Dublin,  1848,  & 
Mant  :  History  of  tho  Church  of  Ireland  from  the  RcfotiaatinD  U 
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die  Revolution.    2  vols.    8vo.    London,  1841.    Rees :  History  of 
Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales.     8to.     18CI.    Hardwick: 
History  of  Articles  of  Religion.    New  ed.     1859.    8vo.    T.  Lath- 
burj' :  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    2d  ed.    1858.  W. 
Keeling :  Liturgise  Brittanicae.    8to.   2d  ed.    1851.    W.  Palmer: 
Origincs  Liturgica:.    4th  ed.     2  vols.     8vo.     1845.     Tulloch  : 
English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders :  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter, 
Bunyan.    8vo.    London,  1861.    Fletcher :  History  of  the  indepen- 
dents.   4  vols.     12mo.    1862.    Hook  :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.    New  series.     3  vols.     (Vol.  8.     Ref.  period.     1869. 
8vo.)     STOUcnTON:   Ecclesiastical  History  of  England    [Civil 
Wars,  Commonwealth,  Restoration].   4  vob.   8vo.   1867-70.   Han- 
burj-:  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  relative  to  die  Independents.    3 
vols.   8vo.   London,  1839.  J.  Waddington :  Congregational  Church 
History  from  the  Reformation  to  1662.    London,  1862.     Hunt  : 
History  of  Religious  Thought  in  England.  8vo.  Vol.  i.,  1870.  Vol. 
ii.,  1871.  J.  Waterworth :  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Reformation 
in  England. 
Biographies.    Strypk  :  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindal,  AMiitgifl, 
Ayhiier,  Chekc,  and  Smith.    W.  Gilpin  :  Life  of  Cranmer.  1784. 
8vo.  Lives  of  the  Reformers.  1809.    2  vols.    8vo.    Todd:   Life 
of  Cranmer,  1831.    Le  Bas :  Life  of  Jewel.    8vo.    1835.    Life  of 
Laud.    8vo.    1886.    C.  Wordsworth :  Ecel.  Biography,  or  Livea 
of  Eminent  Men  in  England,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Ref. 
to  the  Revolution.    4th  ed.    4  vols.    8vo.    1853.    B.  F.  Tytler, 
Life  of  Henry  VHI.    12mo.    New  ed.    1851.    Lord  Herbert: 
Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VHI.  FoL  1649  seq.  1770.  4to.    Fiddes: 
Life  of  Wolsey,  4  vols.    8vo.  1742. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotuucd.    Contemporary  Sources. 

WoDROw  Society's  Publications.    24  vols.    8vo.    Comprising 
Caldcrwood's  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  8  vols. ;  Autojiograr 
phy  of  Robert  Blair  (from  1593-1636)  ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar> 
ration  (from  1560-1633);  Twedie's  Select  Biographies,  2  vols. 
«nd  other  works. 

tfpOTTiswooDE  Society  Publications,  levols.  8vo.  Comprising 
Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  from 
the  Ik'ginning  of  the  Ref.  to  1568;  The  Spottiswoode  Miscellany 
(2  vols.),  etc. 

fOHN  Kxox :  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of  Religionn  within  the 
Bealme  of  Scotland,  in  V  Books:  with  Iiis  life  by  David  Bn- 
enanan.  Edinb.  1584.  Ed.  by  David  La^ng  (with  other  wiiingf 
of  Knox),  1846  leq.    4  vol*.   8vo. 
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BaimiUyue  [Secretar/  of  Knoxj :  Journal  of  TraivactL'itB,  etc.  I8TO- 
7X    EUiiiib.  180C. 

$|iott):<~woo<lc :  liistorr  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    Svo.     S  Tola,  (bj 
the  Wodfow  Soc.). 

LAbaaoS :  Li-ttrcs,  laMructioa^  et  M4moirc3  de  Marie  Stuart,  etc. 
T  Tols,     Sru.     London,  lS4i. 

A.  Tculct:  Li!ttr«:s  dc  Marie  Staart,  pnbli^es  &TCO  sommnire^  etc 
8to.     1859. 

A.  Teulet :  RclaCjons  PoUUqnes  de  l>i  France  et  dc  TEs^pagnc  av^ 
l'£cos>t>  en  IC*  Sieclc.     Papit-rs  d'Etat,  etc.     5  vols.  I'siris,  18C2. 

G.  ButrLanan :  BeniS)  Scotk.  UisU    Ediab.,  1532.    Fot.   Id  En^liah, 
lfi90.    Fol. 

R,  Baiili e :  Letters  and  Journals  [on  the  period  from  lG37-lCC3],new 
ed,  S  vols.    evo.  Edinb.,  lftll-2. 

Sir  Jaoi^^  Balfour:  Annales  (1057-1G40),  und  Mcmoriak  and  Pw- 
sagca  of  Church  and  State  (164I-1G65).  4  vols.     E<liiib..  1821. 

S.  Lesly  (Bp.  of  Ross)  :  A  DcCcoce  of  the  Honor  of  Marj-,  Queea  of 
Scotland.     London,  l^t>9.     8vo.     1070.     8vo. 

G.  Buuh^tnan  ;  A  DelecUon  of  the  Doiaga  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
etc.    Circa  1.^72. 

tat«r  TFoHL-«.  W.  BontnTSOir :  History  of  Seotland  during  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  James  VL,  etc.  (in  numerous  cJitiorss).  Q, 
Stujul :  Hist,  of  the  EstablUhmentof  tlic  liff.  of  Rel.  in  Scotland 
(1017-1501).  4to.  London,  1780.  Ilisl.  of  Scotland  from  the  Es- 
tabl.  of  the  ReL  to  the  Death  of  lilary.  3  Tol^.  4to.  Loudon,  1762. 
W.  JL  Ilethcrington :  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (new  ed.) 
2  vols.  Svo.  1853.  T.  McCrie  :  Life  of  John  Knox,  1812.  8vo. 
Newed.  1854.  8vo.  4  vols.  (Works  of  McCrie.  Svo.  1855.)  Life 
of  Andrew  Melville.  2vols.  Svo.  1819.  2ded.  London.  1847.  Sva 
T.  McCrie,  Jr. :  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History.  2d  ed.  1843. 
8ve.  A.  Stevenson :  Hi.story  of  the  Ch.  and  State  of  Scotland 
from  the  Accession  of  Charles  L  to  the  Restoration.  1844.  8vo. 
J.  Cunningham :  Ch.  Hist,  of  Scotland  to  the  Present  Time.  2  vols. 
Svo.  1859.  Lee  :  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scotland. 
2  vols.  Svo.  Edinb.,  1860.  J.  Scott :  Lives  of  tlie  Reformers  in 
Scotland.  Edinb.  1810.  Von  Rudloff :  Gsch.  d.  Ref.  in  Schottland. 
18  Til.  Berlin,  1849.  A.  Gamberg:  Die  schottische  nat.  Kirche. 
Hamb.,  1 827.  K.  H.  Sack :  Die  cvang.  Kirohe  Schottlands.  Heidelb., 
1844.  G.  Cook  :  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Scotland.  S  vols.  Edinb.,  ISll 
Burton:  Hist,  of  Scotland  to  1688.  7  vols.  Lond.,  1867-70;  16S»- 
1748.  2vols.  1870.  P.  F.  Tytler:  History  of  Scotland  [1149-1603] 
new  ed.  10  vols.  Svo.  1866.  Laing  :  Hist,  of  Scotland  from  th« 
Accession  of  James  1.  fo  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    1819.  4  vnls 
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Sva  Laweon  :  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Buvolution.  2  vols.  8vo.  1844.  Mignot :  Uistoii'e  de 
Marie  Stuart.  2  vols.  12mo.  Pars,  1854.  W.  Tjtler :  Inquiry,  His- 
torical and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary,  Que«>n  of 
Scots,  eto.  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1790.  J.  Ilosack :  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.  2d  ed.  2  vols.  Svo.  1870.  Lelsnd  : 
EUstory  of  Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  H.  to  1G88.  S 
vols.    4to.    1773. 

Thr  Reformation  in  Italy. 

Gerdksius  :  Specimen  Italia  Ref.    Lugd.  Bat.,  1765.    4to. 

UcCrie  :  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy.  8vo.  1827.  Newed.  1855.  D. 
Erdmann :  Die  Ref.  u.  ihre  Martyrer  in  Italien.  Berlin,  1855. 
Jules  Bonnet:  Vie  de  Olympla  Morata.  4'»"  ed.  Paris,  1865. 
Muratori :  Annali  d'ltalia,  dal  Principio  dell'  Era  volgare  fino  all' 
anno  1750.  12  vols.  Svo.  Rome,  1752-54.  Guicciardini :  Storia 
d'ltalia.  10  vols.  Pisa,  1819-20.  Hiibner:  Life  of  Sixtus  V. 
2  vols.  Svo.  1872.  Brieger:  Caspar  Contarini  [on  the  Ratisbon 
Conference].  Gotha,  1870.  M.  Young  :  Life  of  Paleario.  2  vols. 
Svo.  London,  1860.  Sixt:  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius,  piipstlicher 
Nuntius,  etc.  1855.  J.  Bonnet :  Aonio  Paleario,  Etude  sup  la  R^ 
forme  en  Italic.  12mo.  1862.  Roscoe  :  Life  of  Leo  X.  6th  ed.  2 
Tols.  Svo.  1846.  Audin:  Histoire  de  Leon  X.  2  vols.  Svo. 
Paris.    Sd  ed.    2  vols.  Svo.    1851. 

The  Reformation  in  Spain. 

Rbformistas  Antiouos  Espanoles.  20  vols.  Svo.  London  and 
Madrid,  1848-68.  This  collection  of  the  writings  of  Spanish  Prot- 
estants was  printed  at  the  cost  of  B.  B.  WiiTen.  It  may  be  found 
In  the  Boston  Public  Lib. ;  also  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 

K.  F.  Biisching :  Comm.  de  Vestigiis  Lutheranismi  in  Hispania. 
Gottingen,  1 755.  4to.  McCrie  :  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Spain.  Svo. 
1829.  Now  ed.  1855.  De  Castros :  The  Spanish  Prot.  and  their 
Suppression  by  Philip  11.  Translated  by  T.  Parker.  London, 
1851.  Sanctffi  Tnquisitionis  Artes  aliquot  detects:  R.  G.  Mon- 
tsnoanctore.  Heidelb.  1567.  Mariana  :  Hist.  Grcneral  de  Espaite, 
18  vols.  Valencia,  1830-41.  2  vols.  Svo.  Madrid,  1854  (in  the 
Bibl.  de  Autores  Espafioles,  vols.  19-20)  Engl,  transl.  1699.  R. 
St.  Hilairr,  Histoire  d'Espagne.  Tom.  xii.  New  ed.  1844  seq. 
Dunham  :  Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  New  ed.  3  vols.  12mo. 
1847.  Prf-8C0TT  :  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  n.  8  vols.  Svo. 
185.'S.  Ticknor  :  Hist,  of  Spanish  IJterature.  S  vols.  Svo.  1819 
.'^LORKNTB :  Hist,  de  I'lnquisitioib  d'Espagne.  4  vols.  Paris, 
•830. 
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Tbb  Bomam  Catholic  Cou;iT£R-BeP0KMAttus. 
I.   TTie  Council  of  Trent.     Source*.     J.  le   Plai    (teaclier   «f    Cuin' 

Law  at  Louvain) :    ilonunieRtorum    ad  llint.  Coneil.  Trtd.   iSpec- 

tanr.iin  Ainp1i«^ima  ColWti'i.     Louvain.  1  7R]  <(>q.  7  (R)  iom.  4ta 
Acta  CoBC.  Trid.  ann.  1562-GS  a  Canlinale   Palcotto  ile^cripta;  eil 

McEjham.  Ijondon,  1842. 
I/ettrt*  pt  Meinoire?  «Je  Fraai^is  dc  Vargai",  de  Pierie  de  Mnlvcnda, 

[members  of  the  Imperial  eml»s,n-]'.  et  dp  qnelr|np8  Everjn'-,«  d'Rp- 

P«gne,  toticliant  le  Cone,  de  Trente.     Pnrii>,  IfiSl,     Hn. 
Mondhaiu :  Memoirs  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent.     8vo.     London,  t834> 

New  ed.    lS-44. 
Ptenck :   Anecdota  tkd  HisL  Cone.  Trid.   PertineDti&.     Gottiogen, 

1791-1818,  Se  programmata. 
Sieket :  Zur  Geschicbte  d,  Concil  Ton  Trient ;  Aatcii-ftncke  ana  Oet- 

teirecbischea  ArchiTen.     Vienna,  1872. 
Caaoaes  et  I>ec7eta  Cone.  Trid.,  jiucta  Exemplar  authentic.     Boms 

eiUbnn,  ed.  le  Flat,  Antirerp,  1 779.  4to.  Madrid,  1 786.    Fol.    Kcw 

oL,  enlai^gcd  from  the  Bom.  Ballarium,  fay  A.  L.  Riehter,  Leipzig, 

18SS. 
r.iBRi  Stmbolici  Eoci-  Cathol.,  edd.  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Got- 

dagen,  1S3S.   2  irals.    Sto. 
Butgries  of  (A<  Council  of  Trent,    Paolo  Sabpi  ;  Istoria  del  Cone. 

Tridrnt^  London,  1 61 9,  fbl. ;  in  Latin,  London,  IS 20;  Engl,  tram- 

lution  bj  Bt«nt,  I67S,  fol.   French  cd.,  with  notet  by  Le  Courayer, 

London,  ?  torn.,  folio,  ITSS. 
Sforea  Pai-i-avicixo  :  Istoriadel  Cone.  diTrento.    Roma,  165fi-7 

2  U,  fol. :  2d  ed.,  3  t.,  4to,  1665 :  in  Latin,  Giattino,  Rom.  and 

Antvp.,  1672,  3  t.,  4to;  new  ed.  revised  by  the  author,  Rome,  1666. 
BiograAa  di  Frk  Paolo  Sarpi  di  Bianchi-Giovini.     Zurigo,  1836,  2  t. 

E.  Munch:  Fri  P.  Sarpi,  Carlsruhe,  1838. 
Wessenbere;  [Roman  Catholic] :  Die  grossen  KirchenTersammlongei 

dcr  15.  n.  16.  Jahrfa.    Constance,  1840. 
Conraycr :  Discours  Hist,  sor  la  Reception  da  Concile  de  Trenta 

Amsterdam,  1756  (appendix  to  Sarpi).    Bnngener:  Hist,  du  Con 

cile  de  Trcnte.     2  vols.  12mo.     1853. 
The  Popes  of  this  Period.    Rankk  :  History  of  the  Popes.    S  toI* 

8vo.     1867. 
tiorentjc:  Sixtns  V.  a.  seine  ZciU    Mayence,  1852. 
HtiBNCR:    Life  of  Pope   Sixtoa  V.     Engl,  transl.    2  toIs.  Sto 

1872. 
KoUDcr :  De  acti*  ConcU.  trid.    Gdttingen.    8  part.  8ra     1841. 
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n.  The  Order  of  Jesuits.  Corpus  Institutorum  Societatis  Jesu. 
Antvp.  1 702.     2  vols.    4to. 

Constitutiones,  Oecreta  Congregationum,  Censurs  et  Proecepta,  cum 
Litteris  Apostol.  et  Privilegiis.  Prague,  1 765.  2  vols.  4to.  In- 
Btitutum  soc.  Jcsu.     Prague,  1757,     Fol. 

Lives  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  by  Jesuits :  Consalvi,  in  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Jul.  vii.  634  seq. ;  by  Ribadknkira,  Naples,  1572,  Madrid,  1586, 
and  in  Acta  Sanct.  1.  c.  655  seq.;  by  Maffki,  Rome,  1585;  by 
Bartoli,  Rome,  1659.  Genelli:  Leben  d.  heilig.  Loyola.  Inns- 
bruck, 1848.  I.  Taylor;  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments. 
8vo.     London,  1849. 

Exercitia  Spiritualia  Ign.  Loiolaj,  Antvp.  1638,  Ratisbon,  1855.  His- 
tory of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  Hascnmuller,  1688 ;  by  Gretser,  In- 
golstadt,  1584;  by  R.  Hospinian,  Zurich,  (1649)  1670.  Hist.  d. 
Religicux  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  Paris,  1740,  Utrecht,  1741. 
4to.   4  torn. 

Harenbcrg :  Fragm.  Gsch.  d.  Ordens  d.  Jesuiten.  Halle,  1760.  2  vols. 
4to.  [Goudrette :]  Hist.  G^^rale  de  la  Naissance  et  des  Progr^ 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus ;  et  [C.  Paige]  1' Analyse  de  ses  Constitu- 
tions et  Privileges.  Paris,  1760.  Amst.,  1761,5  vols.  Wolt:  AUg. 
Gsch.  d  Jesuiten.    4  vols.     Leipzig,  1803. 

Histories  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Dallas,  2  vols.  Tendon,  1816 ;  by  Lio- 
kenne,  Paris,  1825;  by  De  Sarrion,  Paris,  1838;  by  Cr]£tinrau 
Jolt,  Paris,  1844-6,  6  tomes;  by  Briihl,  Wiirzburg,  1845  seq.; 
by  Buss,  Mayenfce,  2  abth.,  1858;  by  Stdger,  Ratisbon,  1851 ;  by 
Eortum,  Mannheim,  1843;  by  Julius,  Leipzig,  1845  seq.;  by 
Stkinmf.tz,  London,  1848.    8  vols.    8vo. 

For  the  multitudinous  works  respecting  the  Jesuits,  reference  must 
be  had  to  the  special  bibliographies  :  — 

3arayon :  Bibl.  historique  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jfeus,  ou  Catalogue 
des  ouvrages  relatifs  k  I'histoire  des  Jesuites  depuis  lew  engine, 
etc.    4to.     1864. 

Biblioth^ue  des  ficrivains  do  la  Compagnie  de  Jdsus,  on  Notices 
bibliographiques  1°  De  tous  les  ouvrages  publids  par  les  Membres  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jdsus ;  2°  Des  Apologies,  des  Controverses  relig- 
ienses,  des  Critiques  littdraiies  et  scientifiques  suscitdes  iileur  sujet 
Far  Augustin  et  Alois  de  Backer,  Sdrie  i.-vii,  1853-61.  Of  this 
work,  Pctzholdt,  (^BiMiothec.  bTtluigraph,  1866),  after  referring  to 
the  previous  bibliographical  labors  of  Ribadeneira,  Alegambe,  and 
Southwell,  says :  "  Alles  was  von  Jesuiten-bibliographie  bisher 
erschienen  ist,  wird  dnrch  das  B.'Bche  Werk  durchaas  iiberflUssiji 
gemacht'* 
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•<AoM]>Unts,"4»3. 

Adlaphorutio  controrerqri  165. 

Adrian  VT.,  Pope,  on  the  corrnptloii  of 
the  chorch,  13;  bis  character,  115 1 
reply  of  the  Diet  of  Nnrembeig 
(1522)  to  bis  demand  for  action 
against  Lather,  115;  Mb  letter  to 
Zwingle,  U7. 

Academies,  the  Italian,  broken  np  by 
the  Inquirition,  405. 

iEaop,  Lather  translates,  ISO. 

Aiz  la  Chapelle,  Peace  of,  465. 

Albigenses,  their  character,  56;  cm- 
sades  of  Innocent  III.  against  thenp 
66. 

Alciati,  478. 

Aleander,  108. 

Alenfon,  Duke  of  (bosband  of  Mar- 
garet), 24«. 

Alenfon,  Duke  of  (Duke  of  Anjoa), 
his  death,  278. 

Alexander  III.,  his  interview  with 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  29. 

Alexander  v.,  Pope,  his  pledges  to  the 
council  of  Piw,  43. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  grant  to 
Spain,  47;  bis  character,  45;  excom- 
municates Savonarola,  65. 

Alexander  of  Hales,  bis  doctrine  of 
supererof^atory  merits,  92. 

Allen,  William,  414,  .VIS. 

Alphonro,  king  of  Portugal,  47. 

Allieii,  393. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  at  the  conference  of 
Bayonne,  270;  bis  character,  301; 
his  recommendations  to  Philip  II., 
Wl;  sent  to  the  Netberianos,  301; 
Strom  Italy,  301,  ettabliabM 


the  "CooDcII  of  Blood,'  SOli  «•• 
cntas  Egmont  and  Horn,  103;  hii 
scheme  of  taxation,  303,  migns, 
804. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  S60;  avenged 
by  Guise,  261 ;  edict  of,  269. 

Anabaptists,  their  tenets,  475;  different 
classes  of,  476;  nnmerona  in  th* 
Netherlands,  288)  influence  of  Men- 
no  on  them,  311. 

Anderson,  Lawrence,  176. 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  conversion,  S3. 

Anne  Boleyn,  her  return  to  England, 
247 ;  her  marriage  with  Henry  Vin., 
820. 

Anselm,  element  of  mysticism  in,  66; 
bis  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  460. 

Anthony  of  Navarre,  summoned  to 
Orieans,  289;  made  lieatenant-gen- 
eral.  263. 

Antitrinitarians,  rise  of  the,  477. 

Anquetil,  on  Catharine  de  Medid,  857. 

Aqoinas,  bis  doctrine  of  indnlgencea, 
92;  of  snpererogatoty  merits,  94;  on 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  80. 

Arianism,  its  prevalence  among  the 
barbarian  nationn,  22;  supplanted  by 
Catholicism,  22. 

Aristotle,  connection  of  scholasticisq 
with,  536;  his  authority  shaken  by 
the  Humanists,  536;  how  far  attacked 
by  the  reformers,  636;  by  Luther 
636:  Helancthon's  view  of,  536;  r» 
tained  his  place  in  Catholic  nnivsni 
ties,  637. 

Armies,  eonstitntion  of,  in  tlM  ITlfe 
certDiy,  496. 
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4niIiiUot,  thair  docMow,  (7S;  their 
■cboUnhip,  47&;  their  political  dif- 
ference with  the  Calviniits,  31S; 
their  critical  spirit,  MS. 

4niuniu9,  bia  biator)-,  473 ;  bis  contro- 
rerk}-  with  Uomanu,  473;  Hilton's 
remark  on,  628. 

JLfiiaatd,  4&2,  531. 

Amers,  Antoine,  S38. 

Arnold,  of  Brescia,  hu  aim  and  fate, 
386. 

Arnold,  T.,  on  Church  and  Statp,  50U. 

Ansa,  Earl  of,  353. 

Art,  how  affected  by  Protestantism, 
640;  in  the  Xetberiands,  641. 

Articles,  the  ten,  323;  they  oftend  the 
Catltolic  party,  323;  the  six,  324. 

Article!!,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
framed,  327;  revision  of  (1563),  331. 

Articles,  the  Lambeth,  339. 

Ascetici.^m,  itj  origin  in  the  church, 
552;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  553;  cast 
away  by  Protestantism,  552. 

Astrology,  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, 3. 

Atonement,  Prote-Mant  and  Catholic 
view  of,  460;  the  theory  of  Grotius, 
474. 

ilii<os  dnfi,  in  Spain,  408. 

Augsburg,  Diet  at  (1530),  118;  its  de- 
cree, 11». 

Aagsburg,  Confession  of,  119;  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Confession,  119. 

Aagsburg,  peace  of,  168;  wholesome 
effect  of  it,  422;  violations  of  it, 
43-1. 

Augustine,  on    religious   persecution, 
223;  be  is  studied  by  I.uther,  90; 
how  he  differs  from  (Calvin,  337. 
Austria,    spread  of  ProteMantism  in, 

422:  Jesuit  influence  in,  423. 
Avignon,  residence  of  the  popes  at,  38 ; 
character  of  their  court,  39. 

Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Papacy,  38. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  his  Histo-ical  Dis- 
courses, 441. 

.  ccon.  Lord,  his  view  of  ai>trology,  3 ; 
on  the  Puritan  controversy,  349 ;  on 
•piioopacy,  334;  on  church  govern- 


ment, 8S0;  relation  of  hia  i 
Protestantism,  637. 

Bajtts,  451. 

Balmes,  his  view  of  the  Befoniiatlon,(> 

Baltimore,  Lord,  508. 

Bameveldt,  Olden,  474. 

Baronins,  25;  hia  annals,  &SS. 

BaaeU  council  of ,  43 ;  it  hears  the  Utnk- 
qiials,  181;  Kefonnation  eetabUabed 
in,  143. 

Baur,  F.  C  646i  on  Ser\'etiu,  227. 

Baxter,  Kichard,  437;  bis  chaiaetar, 
443;  ejected  from  his  pariah  (UaS), 
44S. 

Bayle,  on  Leo.  Z.,  46. 

Bayonne,  conference  at,  270. 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  353. 

Beda,  the  Syndic,  243. 

Beghards,  who  they  were,  67. 

Beguines  who  they  were,  67. 

Bellarmioe,  on  the  corruption  of  tk* 
Church,  13;  on  the  visible  Chnich, 
465 ;  on  Church  and  State,  504. 

Bembo,  Cardinal,  his  spirit,  73. 

Berengarius,  148. 

Bernard,  St,  mysticism  of,  65. 

Bernard,  of  Weimar,  431. 

Berne,  Reformation,  established  in,  14S. 

Berquin,  Louis  de,  248. 

Berthelier,  230;  put  to  death,  208. 

Beveridge,  446. 

Beza,  Theodore;  bis  character  and 
manners,  266;  at  the  Colloquy  of 
Pois!<y,  266;  on  Calvin's  death,  238; 
his  remark  on  the  death  of  Francia 
IL,  263;  on  the  origin  of  the  word 
"  Huguenot,"  264. 
Bible,  the  source  of  Protestantism,  10; 
Luther's  translation  of  the,  113;  its 
benefit  to  the  Germans,  112;  early 
German  translations  of  the,  112:  putH 
li.-hed  in  English  by  Henry  VIU., 
323 ;  made  by  the  Protestants  the  rule 
of  faith,  461 ;  effect  of  it  in  Protestant 
countries,  530;  the  reading  of  it  nol 
incouraged  in  tbo  Catholic  Chorcfa, 
530;  origin  of  the  disuse  of  its 
the  laity,  531. 
Biel,  Gabriel,  467. 
Blanlrata,  478. 
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Hois,  meetm^  of  the  States-G«neial 
•t  (1S76),  278;  (1588),  279. 

Boccaccio,  his  relation  to  the  revival  of 
leamiag,  671;  his  treatment  of  the 
Church  and  religion,  388. 

Bodln,  3. 

Bohemia,  bow  affected  by  the  exe- 
cution of  Hoss,  177;  its  eonvemion 
to  Christianity,  178;  its  snffi'riiigfi 
after  the  Smalcaldic  war,  183;  Prot- 
estants acquire  legal  protection  in, 
V  i;  reception  of  Luther's  doctrine 
iu,  183;  its  revolt  against  Ferdinand 
II.,  424 ;  givefi  its  crown  to  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  424;  devastated,  425. 

ISologna,  Protestantism  in,  393. 

Bolsec,  imprisoned  at  Geneva,  214; 
bani!>lied,  225. 

Bonavcntura,  mysticism  of,  65. 

Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  23. 

Boniface  VII  t.,  his  theories  and  charac- 
ter, 36 ;  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, 36 ;  his  conflict  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  37;  his  bull,  dericit  UUcot, 
37;  is  assaulted  and  dies,  38;  how 
viewed  by  Tosti,  Wiseman,  and 
Schwab,  37. 

Books,  censorship  of,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  526;  in  Protestant 
countries,  .528;  by  Ijiud,  628:  by 
the  Puritans,  528. 

Bora,  Catlmrine  von,  her  marriage  with 
Uither,  123. 

Borromco,  Carlo,  his  character,  413. 

Bossuct,  52."),  .')39;  refers  the  Reform- 
ation to  a  di-spute  of  monks,  3;  on 
the  relation  of  Protestantism  to 
abuses  in  the  Church,  13 ;  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church,  13;  his  opin- 
ion of  Calvin's  intellect,  206 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Molaiius,  484;  with 
Leibnitz,  481. 

Ilothwell,  Miirv's  attachment  to  him, 
372;  bis  ajfency  in  l)ariiley*8  mur- 
der, 374;  his  abiluctiiin  of  the  queen, 
374;  his  supper  at  Ivilinburgh,  374; 
his  divorce  from  bis  wife,  375;  bis 
marriage  with  Mary,  375. 

Boucher,  .lean,  476. 

Bourbons,  their  union  with  the  Hogne- 
,9S». 


Bradford  on  predestination,  336. 
Brantome,  on  Guise  and  Coligni,  S61 

admires  Maiy  Queen  of  Scot*,  957. 
Breda,  declaration  of  Charles  IL,  from, 

441. 
Brederode,  297. 
Brea,  Guido  de,  311. 
Brethren  hi  Unity,  tb«  Bohemian,  riar 

of,  182;  their  reception  of  LntherV 

doctrine,  183. 
Brif onnet,  his  reformatory  tendenciw 

244;  opposes  Protestantism,  S45 
Briel,  capture  of,  304. 
Bmcioli,  393. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  523. 
Bryce,  his  work  on  the  "  Holy  Bomu 

Empire,"  25. 
Budnus,  243;  Erasmus  compared  with. 

78. 
Bucer,  Martin,  his  ironical  efforts,  151 . 

a   professor  at  Cambridge,  326;  oi 

ceremonies  in  the  English  Church, 

344;  bis  letter  to  the  Protestants  ol 

Bologna,  393. 
Buchanan,  George,  354. 
Bugcnhagen,  shapes  the  church  consti- 
tution of  Denmark,  173. 
Gurnet,  for  comprehension,  446. 
Bullinger,  on  the  execution  of  Servetua, 

232 ;  his  intimacy  with  English  di- 

vineii,  333. 
Burckhardt,  on  the  tone  of  the  Italian 

Renaissance,  390. 
Burleigh,  his  belief  in  astrology,  8. 
Bums,  530. 

Cesarini,  Cardinal  Julian,  181. 

Calderon,  520. 

Cajetan,  his  interviews  with  Luther  at 
Augsburg,  96. 

Calixlus,  his  syncretism,  481. 

Calixtus  II.,  Pope,  concludes  the 
Worms  Concordat  wi'h  Henry  V., 
28. 

Calmar,  Union  of,  170. 

Calvin,  bis  birth,  192;  belongs  to  the 
second  generation  of  Reformers, 
192;  his  childhood,  192;  his  father, 
193;  studies  at  Paris,  193;  studiw 
law  at  Orleans  and  Bonrges,  IM 
his  proficiency,  191;  hi*  baUto  at 
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•Uiily,  193;  learnt  Ore«k,  194; 
edits  StaiXA't  trutite  on  "Clem- 
ency," 104;  (or  what  reuon,  194; 
bu  conversion,  195;  its  due,  195; 
liii  revercDce  for  tiie  Cburcli,  135; 
hit  reserve  uid  sliyneu,  196;  de- 
vulcd  to  religions  studies,  196; 
writes  an  address  for  Nicholas  Cop, 
196:  flics  from  Paris,  196;  viaiu 
B^am,  196;  again  fliea  from  Paris, 
196;  his  " iVycliopannychia,"  197; 
•t  Stresburg,  197 :  composes  the  "  In- 
(titutes,"  197;  first  prints  them  in 
I,Alin,  198;  his  dedication  to  Francis 
f.,  197;  hif  personal  characteristics, 
198;  how  esteemed  by  Melancthon, 
199;  cou&lant  in  his  opinions,  199; 
bis  coiUTptidii  of  the  Church,  200; 
his  doctrine  uf  Prcdestinaliou,  200; 
bis  |>raclic~al  motive  iu  it,  201; 
his  doctrine  compared  with  Angus- 
tine's,  801;  with  I.iitlier's,  202;  not 
an  extremist  with  regard  to  riles, 
303 ;  his  IctlJir  t"  Somerset,  203 ;  crit- 
ioiseii  the  Anidican  Churvh,  2(1.');  his 
letter  to  (!'mnmer,  204:  cnntnuted 
wiih  I.uIIkt,  2U4;  his  ceuMrious 
toiK-,  20«:  want  of  health,  204:  his 
pn.uioiiale  temper,  201;  hin  homage 
(o  law,  205:  his  zeal  (or  Ihe  honor  of 
(ioil,  tOi;  his  hymn^,  2U0:  his  high 
qualities  2tl0i  visit;  ibr  (luchess  of 
t'errara,  207,  S»2i  stCF|H  in  (ieneva 
<in  bit  rrtum,  207:  moveil  by  Farel 
tu  remain.  211;  hit  first  work  there, 
tl2:  trfuw«  lo  administer  Uie  Sacra- 
ment, 2111;  is  baninlied,  213;  at 
Strasliurj:,  213 1  attends  the  Oer- 
aian  cuufonnoe*,  SM;  hi«op|>ofiiiun 
to  the  Ixi|><ic  Interim,  211:  his  re- 
gaM  (or  Luther,  214;  his  friendship 
for  Mi'lsfi'llino,  214;  Ills  rrlaliuns 
t.  '<an  rliitrrhek,  215;  liow 

I:'  •' tn,',  2IA;  his  marria^, 

2lls,  kiaIU.I  I«  «icne\a,  216;  his 
!*lli«  In  Sadnlnl.  21S;  his  errJesian- 
ii  ■..m,  217;  ns-ivn 

111'  uinui*nee  of  ttto 

Mo-/.  .  .1   ,  ,-;.   M.  tii'tne  of  p>v- 

«»«eiM.      ;'l  '        ,.i.}*,.»r,l    by     the 


Libertines  and  Patrfola,  SSO  ;  n- 
joicea  at  tlie  Edict  of  St.  Gannain, 
S67 ;  condemned  the  plot  to  anasri- 
nate  Guise,  269;  favors  the  forcible 
Buppressiou  of  religions  error,  2i4; 
his  conflicts  at  Geneva,  225;  hia 
controversy  with  Ca^tellio,  226;  hit 
vituperative  epilheK,  S2S;  his 
concern  in  the  trial  and  death  of 
Serveltts,  230,  2-31;  bis  acUonin  liiii 
aflair,  judged  by  Guizol.,  230;  bii 
treatment  of  La;Iius  Socinus,  232; 
hia  triumph  over  Ihe  Libertioea, 
233;  his  description  of  his  conflicts, 
233;  bis  labora  and  influence,  334; 
bis  correspondence,  235:  his  influenet 
on  the  French  Kefurmatioii,  235;  hii 
last  days,  235;  his  various  employ- 
ments, 235;  his  last  interview  witb 
the  Senate,  235;  with  the  Clergy, 
236;  his  review  of  his  career,  237; 
his  death,  2.18;  his  character,  238; 
faults  of  his  constitution  at  (Geneva, 
239:  his  letter  to  U&rgaret.  (j.  of 
Navarre,  247;  how  regarded  by 
tluguenut  martyrs,  256;  inculcates 
obcdlcuce  tu  rulers,  260;  disapproves 
of  tlie  Amboise  conspiracy,  261; 
charged  with  Arianism,  212;  on 
Zwinglu's  view  of  Ihe  Eucharist,  215; 
bis  influence  in  England,  337;  hii 
difference  from  Augustine,  337 ;  bia 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  148; 
on  the  obi^cnrance  of  Sunday,  483. 

Calvinism,  as  a  theological  systea, 
238;  how  it  promoted  civil  liberty, 
239;  its  theory  of  the  powen  ot 
Church  and  State,  2'19;  republican 
character  of  its  church  constitution 
240;  its  thiHilot^-  equalizes  men  by 
exalting  GuU,  240;  compared  with 
Ronuinisin,  in  its  view  uf  t.'hurcfa  and 
State,  241 ;  sources  of  opposition  la 
itiu  France,  249;  more  attractive  tc 
France  than  Luthemiiism,  253;  in 
the  Chunh  of  Fuglanil,  3:15,  337; 
bow  It  >|>rKad  ill  the  Netherlaoda, 
988:  hostility  uf  Lutherans  Iu,  4tt 
its  f  v».  |«>liit.<,  474. 

ralvu..jU,  prevail  in  the  Natbeitania 
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n  I :  adn|i!  il.c  "  CoiifpssioBelgiai," 
811;  do  not  faror  relifpotu  liberty 
in  the  Netherisndt,  312 1  finaUy 
petitioii  for  it  (1578),  SU;  their 
political  difference  with  the  Armin- 
iana,  814;  proTision  for  them  in 
the  Treat}  of  Westphalia,  432;  tee 
"Protestants,"  " Reformation," and 
nnder  the  different  conntries. 

Campeggio,  legate  of  Clement  VII., 
U6. 

Cappel,  wai  of,  154. 

Caracci,  school  of,  412,  622. 

Caraffa,  his  hostility  to  doctrinal  in- 
novations, 396 ;  on  the  spread  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Italy,  894;  organizes 
the  Inquisition  in  Italy,  403;  its 
cruelty,  404;  his  Consilium  to  Paul 
III.,  405 ;  his  prohibitory  Index,  405. 

Carlstadt,  disputes  with  Eck  at  Leip- 
sic,  98;  his  iconoclastic  movement 
at  Wittenberg,  113. 

Oarobray,  Peace  of,  118. 

Carlylc,  on  the  nations  which  re- 
jected the  Reformation,  611. 

Camesecchi,  Pietro,  893 ;  put  to  death, 
411. 

Carranza,  Bartolom^  de,  persecution  of, 
409. 

Cartwri^t,  his  principles,  845. 

"  Caslcet  letters,"  the  question  of  their 
genuinencM,  .376. 

Cassander,  482. 

Caslellio,  his  charges  against  Calvin, 
226;  )>aiii!«hed  from  Geneva,  226. 

Catpau-Cambresis,  Peace  of,  255. 

Catharine,  of  Aragon,  her  marriag*  with 
Prince  Arthur  not  coasummated,  319. 

Catharine  de  Medici,  Iter  childhood, 256 ; 
her  relations  to  her  husband,  256; 
her  dependence  on  Uiana  of  Poitiers, 
257;  her  ambition,  i'lT;  balked  by 
the  Guisen,  2.'i7;  acquires  power  on 
the  death  of  Francis  II.,  263;  at  the 
Conference  of  Uayunnc,  270;  aims 
to  balance  the  parties  againsit  each 
other,  270 ;  her  motives  in  making  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain,  272;  plans  a 
■■niage  between  Q.  Elizabeth  and 
te  no,  >73 ;  her  jealousy  of  Coligny , 


974;  plots  his  assas8maUon,274;  vis- 
its him  after  he  is  wounded,  276;  hm 
agency  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartbot 
omew,  276;  her  policy  after  it,  917 

Catharine  von  Bora,  her  marriage  witfc 
Luther,  123. 

Catharists,  their  principles,  65. 

Catholics,  evangelical,  penecntion  t 
them,  409. 

Catholic  reaction,  ita  vitality,  how 
shown,  410;  how  affected  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada,  421 ;  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  IV.,  421;  proatn- 
tion  of  it,  466. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  more  cherished  in 
Southern  Europe,  418. 

Catholicism,  Spanish,  its  spirit  net 
suited  to  France,  250.         * 

Cazalla,  Augustine,  408. 

Cecil,  minister  of  James  I.,  436. 

Celibacy,  its  effect  on  the  Papacy,  99. 

Cervantes,  520. 

Chalcedon,  council  of,  inflneneed  bf 
Leo  I.,  19. 

Chalmers,  on  Church  and  State,  609. 

Charies  I.,  his  arbitrary  principles,  438; 
his  treatment  of  Papists,  436. 

Charles  II.,  his  restoration,  441;  his 
declaration  from  Breda,  441 ;  violates 
his  pledges,  441;  his  character,  449 
Anglican  Reaction  under,  442;  bis  al- 
liance with  Louis  XIY.,  448. 

Charlemagne,  crowned  at  Rome,  98; 
Emperor  of  the  West,23 ;  his  relations 
to  the  Papacy,  23 ;  effect  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  his  Empire  on  the  Papacy, 
24. 

Charles  IV.,  the  Golden  Bull  of,  103. 

Charles  V.,  his  struggle  with  Francis 
I.,  49;  his  extensive  dominions,  105; 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  106: 
reasons  for  the  choice,  105;  alarm  oc- 
casioned by  it  in  Europe  105 ;  hostil- 
ity of  Francis  I.  to,  and  its  gnmnds, 
105;  hix  character,  107;  how  he  acted 
in  the  affair  of  the  Reformation,  107; 
his  ruling  desire,  107 ;  summoiu  Lu- 
ther to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  108;  Us 
regret  that  he  did  not  then  dastraj 
Luther,  111 ;  bif  agnamant  witk  Lm 
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Z.,  UI ;  bin  artioo  witJi  regard  to  th* 
■nifniTiljr  at  Spiru,  IIS;  Ujigne 
formal  «^iut  bim,  116;  choose*  to 
BuinMiti  (lie  okl  iilu  of  tbt  Emt'l'^ 
llT;iii»kiEs(K'ace»i;'      ■  ^^^.| 

118;  4U^•l)le(l  friini  "tc»- 

t«nltyiu  fortM>)c»i>  I  ir.'in  lo  ;:),la4; 
his  expciliiiiin  to  Alciers,  158;  hL< 
CD7«rli(ial  e«liiniilc  of  l'Tote»t«nli»in, 
161;  e5UI>IUliu  ttie  Interim,  161; 
opixiMtl  by  I'niil  III.,  164:  leave* 
FerdiimiKl  lo  negotiate  with  the  Prot- 
1C7:  abdicates.  169,  289; 
b_v  the  moral  fotxre  of  Prot- 
catutifin,  421;  his  permeation  in  the 
Ketlierlands  887;  it«  effect  on  the 
coiuilry,  2S8;  bis  cloister  life,  390; 
hif  bi^fty,  2<J0;  bit  death,  410. 
Charles  IX.,  l>ccomes  king  of  Sweden, 

177. 
Charles  VIII.,  of   France,  his  bivoaion 

of Ilalr,  11. 
Charles  iX.,  of  France,  his  accenion, 
963;  his  anger  at  the  If  ug^ienot  ris- 
ing, 27U;  impressed  br  Cnlignj',  274; 
vi'iti  him  after  he  is  wounded,  27&| 
his  death,  277. 
Ch&lelar,  .358. 

IThaucer,  nn  the  mendicant  friars,  SS. 
Chesterfield,  l.ord,  8. 
Christian  II.,  of  Denmark,  farors  Prot- 
estantism, 171;  retreats,  171;  his 
cruelty  in  Sweden,  171;  depiised,  171. 
Christian  III.,  of  Denmark,  introduces 

Protestantism,  17.1. 
Christian  TV.,  of  I>enmark,  bis  defeat, 

486. 
Christ ianilr,  spirituality  of,  14;  lla  re- 

Inliou  In  culliire,  551. 
Church,  affecteil  by  judaiaing  ideas, 
14;  simple  nr^nizatinn  nf  (be  apos- 
tolic, 14:  it  U  municipal,  15:  its  of- 
ficers at  (III!  outset,  15;  riM^  of  the 
Upiscoxiale  in  it,  It:  Irvnorss  and 
Tertulliaji  im  the  viKlble,  17;  Influ- 
ence of  political  modcU  on  its  polity, 
17;  pnmacy  <)f  the  Roman  Sec  in 
the,  18;  cfTecl  of  the  fall  of  Unman 
Empire  on  the,  2i;  n'jiclion  of  the 
^iritoai  element  in  the,  M. 


Church,  the  polity  of,  the  priaciplaK 
the  Lutheran  Reformers,  48S;  do 
realized  by  them,  48U ;  Zwingle's  view 
of,  495;  Calvin's  view  of,  4'.W. 

Church  of  England,  under  James  K 
43.1;  its  new  theory  of  F.piscofoey, 
433;  becomes  Arniinian,  4-34;  leil 
for  it  after  the  restoration,  448, 
theories  of  its  relation  to  the  State, 
499;  the  Era.<tian  doctrine,  560: 
Hooker's  view,  500:  Arnold's  view, 
BOO;  Warburton's  view.  501;  Caje- 
ridge's  view,  601 ;  Gladstone's  Ti*«, 
502;  Clialmers's  view,  603;  Mw 
aulay's  view,  503. 

Church,  Koman  Catholic,  in  the  Dol- 
led States,  500 ;  how  far  responaihl* 
for  persecution,  518;  on  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  B30. 

Church,  SeottL^h  Protestant,  its  mr- 
thip  and  constitution,  370 ;  b«comn 
fully  I'reshyterian,  380. 

Church  and  State,  view  of  the  Rrfhrm- 
ers  on  their  connection,  488;  view 
of  Luther  and  Melancihon,  488;  of 
ZwinRle,  495;  of  Calvin,  496:  lh»ir 
connection  in  England,  499;  Itomao 
Catholic  theories,  504:  Bellarmiiie't 
view,  504:  dtK'trine  of  the  Jesuilo, 
SOS;  American  theory  nf  their  rdf^ 
tion,  508. 

Civil  authority,  inqniriea  into  the  vm- 
ture  of,  40. 

Clarendon,  Constitntioni  of,  39. 

Clement  VII.,  his  trentment  of  Usury 
VlU.'s  petition  for  n  divorce,  319; 
cannot  induce  the  Diet  of  Xiirem- 
berg  115241  to  suppress  Lutherui- 
ism,  115;  a  pri<oncr  of  Charles  V., 
117. 

Clcmeotine  ifomilies,  on  PaEer  as 
Bishop  of  Rome,  18. 

tHement  XI  ,  a^nst  the  JanMnlsbi. 
453. 

(Jloistera,  conliscation  of  tlieir  property 
in  Kn^land,  .181. 

I'olcridtre,  on  the  Papacy,  SO;  oa 
t:^urch  and  State,  601; 

Cola.  317;  bia  character  and  Mmoak 
78. 
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Ooligni,  reftuea  to  join  In  the  Am- 
boJM  conspiracy,  261 ;  present!  the 
Hogaenot  petition,  262;  takes  no 
part  in  tbe  assassination  of  Guise, 
S69;  disapproves  of  the  Edict  of 
Amboise,  270;  finds  safSty  in  Ro- 
cheile,  271;  resumes  hostilities,  271; 
at  Jamac  and  Moncontour,  271;  his 
character,  2S9 ;  comes  to  the  court, 
273;  bis  lofty  qualities,  273;  his  in- 
fluence over  Charles  IX.,  274;  pro- 
poses war  with  Spain,  274;  plot  to 
assassinate  him,  274;  he  is  wounded, 
375;  visited  by  Charles  IX.  and 
Catharine  de  Medici,  275. 

Cologne,  Elector  of,  his  conversion  to 
Protestantism,  424. 

Colonna,  Sciarra,  he  assaults  Boniface 
VIII.,  38. 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  394. 

Company,  the  Venerable,  at  Geneva, 
819. 

Compactata,  granted  to  the  Utraquists, 
182. 

Comprehension,  opportunities  for,  lost 
by  the  Church  of  England,  442, 
445. 

Compromise,  formed  by  the  nobles  in 
the  Netherlands,  297;  their  design, 
897. 

Concord,  Form  of,  481. 

Cond<^,  Louis,  Crince  de,  his  character, 
259 ;  privy  to  the  .\mboise  conspiracy, 
861;  under  arrest  at  Orleans,  262; 
tried  for  treason,  2G3 ;  his  lack  of  wis- 
dom, 270;  finds  safety  in  Rochelle, 
871;  falls  at  Jamac,  271. 

Cond^,  Henry,  Prince  de,  sallies  forth 
with  Coligni  from  Kochelle,  271; 
excommunicated  by  Sixtus  V.,  279. 

Confert;nt'«  at  Katisbon,  157. 

"CongroBalio  dc  propaganda  fide," 
550. 

Congrrgationalinm,  in  the  French 
Church,  499;  in  New  England,  507. 

Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  61. 

Conv.itory,  its  functions,  in  Geneva, 
tli. 

OootiatoriM  in  the  Latheran  ehoKhea, 
ML 


Constance,  Conncfl  of,  43 ;  f ailai*  of  i^ 
43. 

Constantino,  relation  of  Cborch  and 
State  under,  and  under  hia  8ncc«a> 
sors,  21;  his  alleged  donation  ex> 
posed  by  Valla,  889. 

Constitution  of  Germany,  103;  alter- 
ations of  it,  under  Maximilian,  10^ 

Contarini,  at  Ratisbon,  158. 

Convocation,  in  the  English  Church, 
503. 

Cop,  Nicholas,  196. 

Corderius,  he  teaches  Calvin,  193. 

Council,  of  Pisa,  43;  of  Constano* 
43;  of  Basel,  43. 

Councils,  the  Reforming,  42. 

Council  of  Trent,  condemns  Protaf 
tant  doctrine,  401 ;  Paul  III.,  trant- 
fers  it  to  Bologna,  401 ;  its  benefit  to 
the  Catholic  cause,  402. 

Covenanters  of  Scotland,  447. 

Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  vestment 
controversy,  843;  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment of,  346. 

Cranmer,  his  advice  to  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  divorce,  319;  decrees  the 
divorce,  820;  protected  by  Ilcniy 
VIII.,  324;  calls  theologians  from 
the  continent,  326;  his  character, 
322;  his  view  of  the  tenure  of 
church  officers,  332;  proposes  a  Prot- 
estant council,  332;  Calvin's  letter 
to,  204;  his  opinion  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, 340;  hut  recantation,  328;  his 
faults,  328;  his  death,  328;  effect  of 
it,  329. 

Creeds,  Eraamns'a  opinion  of,  80. 

Crell,  479. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  England  under,  441. 
his  "Triers,"  439. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  823;  execution  o( 
324. 

Cnp,  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  laity 
178 ;  doctrine  of  Aquinas,  178. 

Cvprian,  on  the  primacy  of  the  Romai 
See,  18 ;  against  persecution,  238. 

Cyril,  missionary  in  iMnemia,  178. 

D'AUly,  hU  theoiy  of  the  EpiaeopaM 
48. 
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Empire,  Roman,  supposed  to  be  re- 
etorcd  by  Cbarlemagne,  83. 

England  disposed  in  the  14th  centmy 
tocbeck  Papal  aggressions,  89;  mon- 
archy, in  the  15th  century,  in,  44; 
revival  of  learning  in,  76;  jealousy 
of  the  hierarchy  in,  319 ;  two  parties 
nnder  Henry  VIII.,  in,  321;  rebel- 
lion in  (1536),  323;  its  desultory  con- 
flict with  Spain,  382;  defeats  the 
Armada,  382;  its  position  under  the 
Stuarts,  433;  subservience  to  Spain 
nnder  James  I.,  435;  its  influence 
nnder  Cromwell,  441 ;  origin  of  De- 
ism in,  543. 

England,  the  Church  of,  framing  of  its 
articles  end  prayer-book,  326;  are 
its  articles  Calvinistic,  335 ;  its  opin- 
ion on  the  Eucharist,  340 ;  its  doctrine 
of  predestination,  335;  makes  the 
Bible  the  rule  of  faith,  462;  Calvin's 
remarks  on,  203;  its  general  charac- 
ter, 332;  its  relation  to  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad,  332 ;  its  friendship 
for  the  Swiss  churches,  333. 

Bnglund,  the  Reformation  in,  how  in- 
troduced, 317;  the  peculiarity  of, 
317 ;  less  prominence  of  its  leaders. 
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his  opinion    of   creetls,   80;  favofr 


religions  liberty,  81;  charged  with 
heresy,  81;  his  "  Colloquies  "  con- 
demned by  the  UnirerBity  of  Paris, 
81;  his  editions  of  the  Fathers,  81; 
his  edition  of  the  Kew  Testament 
and  commentaries,  81;  his  merita 
estimated  by  Strauss,  82;  inference 
from  the  reception  of  his  writings, 
82 ;  on  Luther's  writings  in  England, 
317 ;  applauds  the  first  movement  of 
Luther,  127;  his  caution,  127;  his 
remark  to  the  Elector  Frederic,  128; 
a  typical  latitudinarian,  128;  pre- 
fers Jerome  to  Augustine,  128;  his 
love  of  peace,  128;  irritated  by  the 
tone  of  Luther,  129;  his  quarrel  with 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  129;  writes  on 
free-will  against  Luther,  129;  prog- 
ress of  his  alienation  from  Luther 
and  the  Reformation,  130;  his 
description  of  Farel,  210;  on  the 
influence  of  Protestantism  on  litom- 
ture,  519. 

Erastianism,  500. 

Erastians,  in  the  Westminster  Aaaem 
bly,  438 . 

Eric  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden,  177. 


818;  reaction  against  it  at  the  acces-'-Eucharist,    controversy   on,    between 


sion  of  Mary,  327. 

Enzinas,  Jayme,  407. 

Episcopacy,  little  controversy  about  it 
among  the  first  Protestants,  832; 
UcUncthon's  view  of,  332 ;  Cranmer's 
opinion,  333 ;  Ix>rd  Bacon  on,  334. 

"  Episcopal  system,"  in  Germany,  494. 

Episcopius,  473. 

Episcopate,  rise  of  the,  IS. 

Erasmus,  at  Oxford,  76;  the  principal 
representative  of  Humanism,  77; 
his  popularity  and  fame,  77;  com- 
pared with  Voltaire,  77;  his  attain- 
ments, 78 ;  compared  with  Budieus, 
.'8;  his  patrons  and  his  love  of  in- 
dependence, 78 ;  the  foe  of  supersti- 
tion, 79 ;  his  experience  of  monasti- 
cism,  79 ;  his  warfare  with  monks,  79 ; 
hi*  "Praise  of  Folly,"  and  "Collo- 
qaiea,"  79;  offends  the  Franciscans, 
V;  hb  hatred  of  Pharisaism,  80; 


Lutherans  and  Swiss,  147";  history 
of  the  doctrine,  147;  Luther's  doc- 
trine, 148;  Zwiugle's  doctrine,  148; 
efforts  to  heal  the  difference,  161; 
conference  at  Marburg,  152;  mutual 
misunderstanding  of  the  parties,  163; 
Helancthon  abandons  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the,  161;  great  contro- 
verted topic  among  the  reformera, 
Sa»;  the  different  views  of,  340; 
opinion  of  the  Church  of  England 
on,  Jiflt"  Cranmer's  view  of,  9if>; 
Jewel's  view  of,  >41. 

Europe,  its  condition  after  the  reform- 
ing councils,  44. 

Evelyn,  on  the  court  of  Charkis  II..  448. 

Faber,  398. 

Fagins,  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  >M 

Farel,  his   character,   209;    prea^M 

Protastantiam  in  Genera,  Ktf  kM 


^*» 


I  TUL,  »;  v*at  ik 

ctianihe:  in,  498 :  t&ta.  at  tb«  penc- 
entina  of  the  Hu^piesoa  oa,  4M; 
cfiect  of    religioos  peiwcatioa  on, 

Fnocis  I.,  he  atnndoos  the  Pngntatic 
Sanctioa,  49;  his  struggle  with 
Charles  V.,  49 ;  not  chosen  emperor, 
and  why,  106;  grounds  of  his  disa- 
greement with  Charles  T^  106;  his 
strength  compared  with  that  of 
Charles,  106;  captured  at  Paria, 
116;  labors  to  prevent  the  anion  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  tier- 
many,  158;  his  vacillation  with  re- 
irard  In  reform,  251 ;  its  consequences, 
S51 ;  boasts  of  the  religious  unity  of 
France,  252 ;  enraged  by  the  placards, 
352;  Invites  MelancUion  to  Paris, 
)62i  the  patron  of  lettcra,  343;  ea- 


Sank  Cij— By,  IM;  iis^txri  H 
protect  Lather,  1<K:  warns  Lotha 
Boc  to  tare  the  Wartboig,  IIX 

Frienib  ol  God,  6S. 

FrubeniiL!,  8± 

Froode,  his  estimate  <rf  Henry  TIH^ 
324:  on  the  effect  of  the  Refonns- 
tion  in  Scotland,  53S. 

Galileo,  the  persecutioD  of,  SS3. 

Gallicanism,  its  theory  of  the  Papacy, 
42;  where  it  places  infallibility,  43; 
its  type  of  reform,  58;  foor  proposi- 
tions of,  450. 

Gardiner,  renounces  the  doctrine  of  the 
king's  supremacy,  328. 

Genera,  how  governed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  207 ;  recognized  as  a  city  »l 
the  empire,  308;  under  the  Dukes  nt 
Savoy,  308;  freed  from  Saroy,  301 
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ihrided  into  two  parties,  SOS;  drivea 
•at  the  bisliop  and  becomes  Protes- 
tant, S09;  its  discontent  with  tlie 
Protestant  regime,  i210 ;  low  state  of 
morals  in,  210;  banishes  Calvin  and 
the  other  preachers,  213 ;  recalls  Cal- 
vin, 216 ;  system  established  by  Cal- 
vin in,  217;  its  severity,  222;  a 
relifrinus  centre  under  Calvin,  234; 
auademy  of,  234;  delivered  from  fac- 
tion, 235;  an  asylum  for  persecuted 
Frenchmen,  253;  sends  books  and 
colporteurs  into  France,  253;  how 
regarded  by  Huguenot  martyrs,  256. 

Qenin,  on  Margaret  of  Navarre,  846. 

&:l1  jli,  478. 

George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  99. 

German  nations,  their  ready  reception 
of  Christianity,  8;  the  Christiani^ 
which  they  received,  8. 

Germany,  I'npal  agressions  upon,  in 
the  14th  centuty,  39;  Influence  of 
Mystics  in,  in  the  14thcentuiy,67; 
character  of  the  revival  of  learning 
in,  74;  character  of  its  people,  85; 
their  reception  of  the  Gospel,  85;  its 
early  rcsLitance  of  the  clergy,  85; 
its  religion  described  by  Tacitus,  85; 
Uysticism  In,  86;  why  it  gave  birth 
to  the  Keformation,  80;  its  political 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Beformalion,  103;  the  electoral  sys- 
tem in,  103;  power  of  the  Diet, 
103;  private  wars,  103;  efforts  under 
Haximilian  to  improve  the  constitu- 
tion, 104;  their  result,  104;  ferment 
and  diiicord  in,  104;  Charles  V., 
elected  emperor  of,  105;  how  re- 
garded by  (.'harles  V.,  107;  its  com- 
plaints agalnxt  Pope  Julius  II.,  45. 

Germany,  the  Uefonnation  in,  Diet  of 
Spires  (l.'i^fi)  refuses  to  stifle  it,  116; 
alli.ince  of  ('atliolic  princes  and  biiih- 
ops  at  Katisbon  to  check  it,  115: 
sprang  from  the  people,  422. 
'Gennan  theologj-,"  Luther's  estimate 
of  it,  66. 

dtnon,  505;  his  theory  of  tha  Epuoo- 
fato,4a. 


Ghent,  pacification  of,  SOS. 

Gibbon,  on  the  influence  of  Ennrnv 
128. 

Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  bis  charac 
ter,  291. 

Gladstone,  on  Church  and  Statu,  603. 

Gomarus,  his  theology,  473. 

Greek  Church,  more  and  more  distinct 
from  the  Latin,  22. 

Gregorovins,  on  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism, 31. 

Gregory  I.,  he  sends  missionaries  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  23 ;  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  631. 

Gregory  VII.,  supported  by  divisions  in 
Germany,  28. 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  his  vindictireneii 
towards  Frederic  II.,  27. 

Gregory  X.,  Pope,  his  direction  to  the 
German  Electors,  29. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  619. 

Grimm,  on  the  religion  of  the  Geinuns 
85. 

Grindal,  his  opinion  on  the  use  of  vaat- 
ments  by  the  clergy,  344. 

Grotius,  on  the  Atonement,  474;  hii 
effort'  for  the  reunion  of  Protestant! 
and  Catholics,  482;  on  the  Deca- 
logue, 483;  died  a  Protestant,  484. 

Gualter,  his  friendship  with  English 
divines,  333. 

Guicciardini,  on  Leo  X.,  46. 

Guise,  Claude  of,  257. 

Guise,  the  family  of,  their  history,  257 ; 
their  control  over  Francis  II.,  368) 
their  connection  with  Diana  of  Poit- 
iers, 258;  dis.'utisf action  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  Chatillons  with,  208. 

Guise,  Charles,  Cardinal  of,  257. 

Guise,  Duke  Francis  of,  257 ;  avenges 
the  Amboise  conspiracy,  261 ;  one  of 
Triumvirate,  264;  perpetrates  tbt 
massacre  of  Vassy,  287;  received  in 
Paris  with  acclaim,  267 :  assassinated, 
269 ;  his  assa-ibination  condemned  \tj 
Calvin,  269. 

Guise,  Henry  of,  plots  the  assaasinatioi 
of  Coligny,  274;  organize*  the  C*tb> 
olicLeagae,  378. 
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in  i«r««vuiiun,  :Stf :  lis-  teadt.  S5. 

Bein7  UL.  it  Fran«.  iiis  actaranc  <d 
dw  Tmss^aLTi;  it  5c.  BardMioiiMw. 
373.  i7<;:  'ai»  dMracser.  fS:  aasas 
poLii  witii  :iiii  tiuguenuQ  ami  Pqu- 
Qques«  ir?f :  jiasitieuiaxfes  din  Guia«9» 
D;  hi*  ifKL'vinainun.  2iO. 

Bmr7  UL.  it  fjttrmjinv.  !w  innemgiigs 
in  tfav  affairs  oc  cli«  Fapacr.  JSI. 

Benry  IT.  .rf  Francs  '•allies  ftirtii 
(  Pnnce  a£  Savaire  ■  wrth  CoGkot 
ftmn  Bochens,  271 ;  cxcofBaumicatcii 
bf  ?ixcas  v.,  27^ ;  ilia  wxr  mdx  dw 
Lea(rne.280:  wins  tlw  battle  af  Ittt. 
SO;  his  contest  with  Alezandar  of 
Pkima,  280;  hia  abjnratiaa,  MI; 
I  of  it, 283;  hia  i 


HiniTnar.  rf  Bnmn^  hiiiiifchj  by  Skfc- 

oimUiD. 
Hismnr,  aunfam,  [aiT  pf»»iaBit  «t— W 

at.  I. 
BiiJiHu^f,  bviaeScaf  tbi  BrfaitBitiia  la^ 

335. 
Homber^.  !rm>d(tt.4B^ 
Huuesiaciin.  ItisynaciiriiM  af  Kcaek- 

Qn.  T-i. 
Booper.  had  t«sid«l  at  Zarieh.  SIS;  it 

i»(iuaaua\t,  M3: hia  — iij i ihiai,  Bft. 
Haaker,  «  tka  ntaStf  gf  PnafayCa- 

naa  ocdiaatiaa,  3U;  cnoCiastad wilk 

WUt;^  OS:  kis  tnttiBe,  KT;  m 

Ousrch  and  State.  Ml  SO*. 
Hon,  his  cxccatioa,  SOS. 
HosKk,  on  Umrj.  Qwca  af  Scats,  m 
Tlaaiaiiia.  JaTiilr  itsla^af  hani^ 
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SW;  its  polemical  ferocity,  390;  how 
fostered  In  France,  343. 

Humanists,  they  rally  to  defend  Reuch- 
lin,  75;  their  relation  to  the  Univer- 
silies,  75. 

Huguenots,  persecution  uf,  under  Henry 
II.,  354;  their  number  in  1558,  S54; 
effect  of  persecution  on,  255;  become 
a  political  party,  256 ;  a  measure  of 
toleration  granted  them  (1562),  266; 
their  union  with  the  great  nobles,  2591; 
their  long  patience,  260 ;  plot  for  their 
destruction  at  Orleans,  263 ;  origm  of 
the  name,  264;  belonged  to  what 
classes,  264;  iconoclasm  by  the,  268; 
acted  in  self-defense  in  the  civil  ware, 
268;  provoked  to  resistance  by  illegal 
violence,  268;  anticipate  an  attack 
by  taking  up  arms,  270 ;  their  forti- 
tude after  Jarnac  and  Moncontour, 
272;  how  affected  by  the  slaughter 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  272;  after  the 
abjuration  of  Henry  IV.,  283;  pro- 
tected by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  283; 
become  a  defensive  party,  284;  insur- 
rection of  (1621),  448;  persecution 
of,  by  Louis  XIV.,  453. 

Hume,  on  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
4. 

Hundeshagen,  on  Luther  as  a  professor, 
89. 

Ilungar}',  spread  of  Protestantism  in, 
189;  civil  Var  in,  189;  Eucharistic 
strife  in,  190. 

Hunt,  on  tlio  Calvinism  of  the  English 
Refonncrs,  338. 

Huntley,  Earl  of,  358. 

Huss,  by  whom  influenced,  61;  works 
on,  61;  his  spirit  and  opinions,  63; 
Luther's  declaration  respecting,  99 ; 
safe-conduct  of,  62;  his  execution, 
303;  effect  of  it  in  Bohemia,  177. 

Hussites,  crusades  against  the,  63. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  on  the  doctrine  >f 
Predestination,  434. 

Hutten,  he  aids  Rcnchlin,  76 ;  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Epist  Obsc.  Viro- 
rum,  75. 

*Iymns,  Luther's,  121,  206;  Calvin's, 
906. 


Iceland,  Reformation  in,  176. 

Iconoclasm  in  Scotland,  355;  by  tht 
Huguenots,  268;  in  the  Netherlands, 
399;  England  spared  from,  350. 

"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  character  of  it, 
67. 

Indulgence,  declaration  of,  444 

Indulgences,  history  of,  92;  doctrine 
of  Aquinas  respecting,  92;  connec'ed 
with  the  treasury  of  supererogatory 
merits,  by  Aquinas  and  Alexander 
of  Hales,  92;  doctrine  of  Pope  Six- 
tus  IV.,  93;  how  sold  by  Tetzel,  93; 
Luther's  protest  against  the  trade  in, 
93;  his  doctrine  of,  93;  bull  of  Leo 
X.  respecting,  97;  Zwingle  preaches 
against  the  sale  of,  139. 

Independents,  their  rise  and  tenets, 
347;  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
437 ;  attain  to  power,  439 ;  their  pol- 
ity in  New  England,  607. 

Index  Prohibitorius,  406,  626;  an 
thors  in  the,  627. 

Innocent  III.,  carries  the  Papal  powei 
to  iU  height,  29;  his  idea  of  a  Papal 
tlieocracy,  29 ;  on  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,  29;  raises  up, 
and  excommunicates  Otho  IV.,  30; 
elevates  Frederic  II.,  30;  reduces 
John  of  England  to  submission,  30; 
his  claims,  30;  his  legates,  31;  sup- 
ported by  the  mendicant  orders,  31; 
his  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
56 ;  for  the  enforcement  of  uniform- 
ity, 223. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Po fe,  his  character,  46. 

Innocent  X.,  his  controversy  with  Louis 
XIV.,  450. 

Inquisition  used  against  the  Albigenses, 
66 ;  its  form  in  the  Netherlands,  297 ; 
its  effect,  397;  reorganized  in  Italy, 
403;  its  vigilance  in  Spain,  409. 

Inquisitors,  origin  of  the  term,  233. 

Interim,  Leipsic.  166;  opposed  by  Cal- 
Hn,  214. 

Intolerance,  history  of,  222;  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  233 ;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  223;  influence  of  the  Hoaak 
legislation  on,  223;  not  favored  b* 
Kwing  e,  224 ;  expressions  of  Luthar 
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JaaMdaa,ffL 

JeSrio,  Jndge,  tU. 

Jerome,  of  Prague,  his  ezeention,  M 

Jesuts,  order  of,  its  origin,  898;  iii 
organizBtion,  400;  its  influence,  400, 
it!  doctrine  of  regicide,  SOS;  its 
educational  influence,  413;  result  <4 
its  efforts  against  Protestantimi, 
414;  its  influence  in  Fiance,  414; 
at  Donay,  414;  in  Sweden,  414;  ia 
Anslria,  423:  effect  of  its  training 
oa  the  intellect,  &£);  decay  of  its 
aeal,  452;  its  lax  ethical  msTimSi 
4&2;  its  strife  with  the  Dominicaaii 
430:  its  Esppicssion,  517. 

JcnitisiB.  of  Loyola,  not  that  of  thi 
"  ProTincial  Letten,"  40a 

Jewel,  his  ojunion  on  the  KnfhlIii^ 
841. 

John.  IVtn,  of  Austria,  his  ^venuBeat 
ia  th*  Netherlands,  306;  his  death, 

John  cl   EVamasno,  teaches   transah- 

gantislion,  147. 
John,  King  of  England,  hombled  by 

Icsnceni  III.,  80. 
John  of  Paris,  maintains  the  rights  ol 

the  civil  aath<»ity,  40. 
Johc  ISn..  hi?  treatment  of  the  Eb- 

wrvc  l..psi»  (>f  Bavaria,  89:  ci>ai;gtoi 
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/ns  Reformandi,  granted  in  the  Peace 
of  Augsburg,  168;  bow  modified  in 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  432. 

Jiutification,  departure  from  the  Pau- 
line doctrine  of,  16 ;  spread  in  Italy 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of,  392; 
Protestant  doctrine  of,  in  Spain,  408; 
first  point  of  controversy  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  459 ;  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of,  461;  Roman  Cath- 
(>li:  doctrine  of,  463. 

Kampscbulte,  his  Life  of  Calvin,  192. 

Keble,  John,  his  edition  of  Hooker,  334, 

Kempis,  Thomas  ii,  his  '*  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  67. 

Kepler,  his  view  of  Astrology,  3. 

Enox,  John,  returns  to  Scotland 
(1559),  353;  his  early  life,  354;  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  354;  called 
to  preach,  -304;  a  captive  in  France, 
854;  preaches  in  North  England, 
364 ;  declines  a  bishopric  in  England, 
354 ;  at  Frankfort,  354 ;  at  Geneva, 
365;  his  book  on  the  "Regimen  of 
Women,"  355;  returns  to  Scotland 
(1665),  355;  preaches  against  idola- 
try, 355;  detested  by  Elizabeth, 
366;  his  disagreement  with  the  lords, 
357;  his  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
mass,  35!) ;  his  interview  with  her, 
360 ;  his  debate  with  her  on  the  limits 
of  civil  obedience,  361;  preaches 
against  dancing  at  Ilolyrood,  363; 
another  interview  with  Mar}-,  .363; 
further  discussion  with  her,  364; 
preaches  against  her  projected  mar- 
riage, 365 ;  she  summons  him  to  her 
presence,  .366 ;  cited  before  the  privy 
council,  .366;  his  description  of  the 
scene,  .366;  temporary  breach  with 
Murray,  367;  his  public  prayer  for 
the  Queen,  367 ;  no  advocate  of  tol- 
eration, 368;  his  form  of  worship, 
r9;   bli  last  days,  380. 

'.jM,  Chaise,  454. 

^<b1  spirit,  how    manifested  before 

the  Keformation,  83. 
Lainez,  advocates  popular  sorereignt; 


Lambert,  his  Church  constitutkon  *of 
Hesse,  492;  Luther's  judgment  ol 
It,  493. 

Languages,  rise  of  the  national,  83. 

Langland,  William,  his  poem,  34. 

La  Kenaudie,  260. 

Ijuco,  John  a,  his  career,  and  work  io 
Poland,  187. 

Lateran,  5th  Council  of  the,  72. 

Latimer,  his  martyrdom,  328. 

Laud,  maintains  a^ure  divino  Episco 
pacy,  336;  his  policy,  436 ;  James  I.'t 
opinion  of,  436;  his  censorship  of  the 
press,  528. 

Laurent,  his  view  of  the  Reformation, 
6 ;  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  16th 
century,  8. 

Law,  International,  progress  of  the 
science  of,  540. 

Lawrence,  Archbishop,  on  the  Angli- 
can articles,  336. 

League,  Catholic,  in  France,  organized, 
278;  it  commences  war,  278;  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  279;  war 
with  Henry  IV.,  280;  its  relations  to 
Spain,  280;  Catholic,  in  Germany, 
(1638),  157;  Catholic,  in  Germany, 
(1609),  424. 

League  of  Smalcald,  formed,  156. 
weakened  by  discord,  158. 

Learning,  the  revival  of,  be^ns  ill 
Italy,  67;  influence  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio  on,  67. 

Levky,  on  religious  persecution,  236. 

Lef  evru,  his  writings,  243 ;  his  doctrines, 
244;  flies  to  Strasburg,  245;  on  geo- 
graphical discoveries  and  reform,  88. 

Legates,  sent  out  by  Innocent  HI.,  81. 

I/igists,  their  anti-hierarchical  spirit, 
36 ;  the  allies  of  monan-hy,  36. 

Leibnitz,  his  efforts  for  the  reunion  ol 
churebcs,  484;  his  correspondenca 
with  l.andgrave  Ernest,  and  with 
Bossuet,  484;  his  remedy  for  divia- 
ions,  486 ;  his  ecclesiast'cal  position, 
486. 

Leipsic,  Disputation  at,  98;  its  eS'M 
on  i.uther,  99. 

Leo  I.,  his  influence  on  the  council  ol 
Cba.cedon,  19;  founds  the  Bomai 
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Btamewa  with  CajcUn  at  Augsburg, 
M;  declines  to  retract  his  decUra- 
tions,  96 ;  appeals  to  the  Pope,  better 
informed,  86;  liis  doctrine  denied  in 
>  boll  of  Leo  X .,  &7 ;  appeals)  from  tlie 
Pope  to  a  general  council,  97;  con- 
eladesa  truce  with  Miltitz,  97;  takes 
part  in  the  Lcipsic  Di^iputation,  97; 
accompanied  by  Melancthon,  07;his 
geniality  and  humor,  OS ;  his  declara- 
tionBatLcip8ic,99;howiuflucnccdb7 
the  disputation,  99;  he  appeals  to  the 
laity;  his  address  to  the  nobles,  100; 
■trikes  at  the  distinction  betirecn  lay- 
man and  priest,  100 ;  his  treatise  on  tbe 
Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Church, 
lOO;  attacks  transubslantiation,  100, 
hit  letter  to  l/eo  X.,  100;  his  sermon 
on  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man, 
101 ;  his  mind  in  a  state  of  transition 
in  respect  to  Papal  and  Church 
aathority,  101 ;  excommunicated, 
101;  bams  the  Bull,  101;  political 
qrmpatby  with,  102;  literary  support 
of,  109;  seconded  by  Ulrich  Von 
Hntten,  103;  protected  by  Frederic 
the  Wise,  lOS ;  summoned  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  108;  his  journey,  108; 
appears  before  the  Diet,  109 ;  why  he 
■ailed  for  delay,  110;  refuses  tore- 
cant,  110;  decree  against  him.  111; 
motirea  of  it,  111;  under  the  l>an  of 
the  Church  and  tbe  empire,  112;  in 
the  Wartburg,  119;  translates  the 
New  Testament,  119;  character  of 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  119; 
fetoms  to  Wittenberg,  119;  qnella 
the  disorder!  there,  114 ;  liii  conser- 
vatism  with  regard  to  rites,  113 ;  his 
teply  to  the  warning  of  the  elector, 
113;  his  herculean  labors,  114;  hia 
rapid  composition,  114 ;  his  do- 
mestic character,  124 ;  hii  opposition 
to  armed  resistance,  118;  at  Co- 
burg,  119;  his  lettera  from  there, 
190;  encoorages  Mclancthon,  121; 
hia  prayers,  121 ;  on  ceremonies,  122; 
his  marriage,  123;  commotion  caused 
by  it,  123 ;  his  controreny  with  Heniy 
YUif  134;  hit  Tehemence,  194;  Ua 


letter  of  apology  to  Henry  Vlll, 
126;  his  relations  to  F.rasmis,  197 
his  opinion  of  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, 128;  irritates  Erasmus,  199. 
controversy  with  him  on  the  will,  199; 
bis  relations  with  him  afterwards, 
130;  how  far  right  in  his  judgments 
of  Erasmus,  131 ;  ea.«i!y  misrepre- 
sented, and  why,  133;  on  the  peas- 
ants' war,  134;  contrasted  with  Zwin- 
glc,  144;  a  man  of  the  people,  14S; 
but  stands  aloof  from  politics,  146, 
preceded  Zwingle  in  breaking  with 
the  Papacy,  140;  his  doctrine  of  the 
Ix)rd's  Supper,  148;  his  hostility  to 
the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  149 ;  grounds 
of  it,  149;  derives  arp^ments  from 
Occam,  151;  at  the  conference  at 
Marburg,  152;  softened  feeling  to- 
wards the  Zwinglians,  153 ;  renews  hia 
attack  apon  them,  153;  waives  bis  op- 
position to  armed  resistance,  156;  his 
death,  159;  his  lost  days,  159;  his 
conflict  with  the  jurists,  160;  his  re- 
lations to  Melancthon,  160;  his  power 
and  influence,  163;  remarks  of  Dor- 
ner  and  DOIIinger  on,  183;  his  letter 
to  Polish  Lutherans,  186;  Calrin 
compared  with,  204;  Calvin's  re- 
marks on,  214;  his  opinion  of  Cal- 
vin's letter  to  Sadolet,  216;  on  the 
sermons  of  Huss,  62;  his  hymn  on 
the  martyrs  of  Brussels,  287 ;  tece]^ 
tion  of  his  writings  in  England,  317) 
hia  writings  circulated  in  Italy,  390; 
in  Spain,  407;  his  commentary  oa 
the  Galatians,  461;  bis  catechisms, 
491;  on  the  Synod  of  Hombarg^ 
493 ;  on  the  nature  of  laws,  494 ;  on 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  483;  on 
Aristotle,  536;  tiis  criticism  of  tho 
canon,  545. 

Lutheranism,  not  suited  to  France,  984. 

Lntherana,  effect  of  their  hostility  to 
Calriniam  on  the,  429. 

Macaalay,  on  Cranmer,  321 ;  on  ChtrRft 
and  State,  503;  his  comparison  e* 
Catholic  and  Protestant  natiooa,  (10 

MwKduardli,  his  "  Prinea,"  7*. 
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MicklBln^h,  ot,  n>Dr]  Tilt,  St. 
tfadiid.  Tmct  of  (l»Sa|,U<. 
H««;<)rbu*^i   jiwlito  thff  Interim    tnd 

Mair,  John,  8M. 

Miuicjifuit,  &&;  lawx  agiunst,  323, 

Mar)|n>*vl>  Qu««n  of  Ksrsm,  her  court 
riutfd  Uv  Cslvin,  198;  htr  mystical 
uid  rrf i^raiMury  (euJendiK,  3ii ;  her 

tiMit*.  a*6 ;  (■»1\  Sn'j  letter  10,  SIT. 
Haiipict,  of  rumia,  mstle  Hegent  in 

Ikl  Mtthtirluiil^,  2111;  berdialike  of 

ihfK  80!- 
M*r)^rtl,   dI   Satot,    Rdgtnl    in  the 

KcllMiUodx,  iU9t  dtepmeil  to  pcraeca- 

Hlflft  QpMCi  «r  Tluo^rr,  Rcgeal  In 
Uuk,  WIOkB  d*  I&,  hdde   the  "  wff 


IteM,  OmimM,  in  Ptfran,  ttS;  tti« 
««nlMt «f  ttw  FmIdm,  ei;  tJier  an 
nnK  bj  ourtjmi  9M. 

■Mtftn  (4  Padua,  tdi  "Detenjor 
rtal(,»  41. 

iCUOtm,  dtrfMtt  dM  Mobain- 


I  T..  hb  iNtndwt  after  he  was 
chosen  Pop*,  43. 

Martin,  Henri,  on  Zwingir,  143;  on  the 
slaiiphtCT  of  St.  Bartholomew,  876. 

Martrr,  Powr,  called  to  England,  S9S; 
on  i^redr^tination,  336;  becomes  a 
Protestant,  .^<>4:  Hies  from  Italy,  404, 

Marr,  Queen  of  Rn^rland,  rmtorei  Ca- 
(lioliei^m,  SST :  her  marriag*  with 
Philip  Il„  327:  b«<«me*  unpopular, 
»>. 

MaiT,  R«)re«t  of  Sevdand,  h«r  coone 
towarxis  the  PnDtrstants,  SU;  her 
4««th,  .^Vt, 

Marr  de  Mrdiei,  )>e*ln>  an  alliaaee  with 
Spain,  447, 

Half,  «)neen  of  Sooix,  potril  to  Gn^ 
laaid  ft>Mn  her  pretension-s  353,  re- 
IMW>  Ko  $««tlaiid,  SS7;  her  ^oat- 
M«»  S&7;  her  policv  renpecttng 
«kNK  «».  **:  c•)•h<•^«•  aaia  ia  bar 


chspc},  8SS ;  her  relationF  lo  KnTTtf 
368 ;  rrusliett  the  Earl  of  ITnnite^,  3^ 
debsto  with  Knnx  on  (li?  obligalioiu 
of  a  subject,  3^1 ;  holds  aiiothor  inter- 
view witb  KnoK,  3G3 ;  atsiida  for  Iub: 
again,  SG4;  bi^r  pnijocted  iiLarriaga 
witli  aCiUboiic  Pritice,  9S5,'  it  li  pub- 
licly opposed  by  Kiio^,  3^5;  ^Ite  tall* 
him  to  Accoant,  3(t3;  itli^a  Knox  be- 
fore the  pri^y  council,  3G8 1  hvr  mar- 
riftge  with  Dantler,  301) ;  I'lliiEabeth*^ 
di^pleasare  with  it,  3(19;  aluniKtl  the 
Prutestsnt^  3413;  they  lake  up  anuF, 
360 ;  she  Is  dlit|fa^l«d  with  her  htts- 
band,  370,  S73;  escaprj  froin  tlotj 
r[M>tl  to  Dunbar,  371 ;  her  attachment 
to  Bothwell,  373;  she  visits  Lismiey, 
373;  takes  him  to  Kirk-of-heid,  374; 
her  abduction  by  Bolhwell,  374;  she 
marries  him,  37^;  capturvd  at  Car- 
berry-Ililli  37$^  intuited  by  the  peo- 
ple, 375;  a  prisoner  in  Lochlcv^ji, 
3T5 ;  Melville  on  her  attachment  to 
Bothwnlt,  376;  did  «be  write  the 
"ciaket  leltera7"  376;  abdicalaa 
and  appoints  Murmy  regent,  378; 
escapes  from  I^ochlcven,  380;  de- 
feated at  I^ngside, .%!;  escapes  to 
Eti^nd,  3St;  tht  hope  of  the  ene- 
mifs  of  Elizabeth,  381 ;  het  eseca- 
tioo,  381. 

Maryland,  religious  liberty  in,  608. 

Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,  bow 
planned,  Z75 ;  number  killed  in  Parii 
and  elsewhere,  277 ;  joy  in  Rome  and 
Madrid,  277;  its  effect  on  the  Ho- 
gnenots,  880. 

Uassachiuetts,  alleged  intolerance  la, 
440. 

Matheaius,  on  the  religions  instractkn 
given  to  youth  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, 88. 

Maurice,  Pr.nce  of  Orange,  310;  hia 
quarrel  with  the  Elector  John  FVed- 
eric,  159:  his  character,  159;  hia 
defection,  159 ;  turns  against  Chariaa 
v.,  and  why,  166;  chasea  him  out 
of  Innspmck,  167, 

Maiims,  Rabanos,  deaiad  tranaabata* 
tiatka,  14S. 
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MasimlUan  I.,  hii  message  aboat  La- 
ther, 49. 

Maximilian  II.,  inclined  to  Protestant- 
ism, 422. 

Uaximilian,  cl  Bavaria,  leader  of  the 
f'ltliolic  Ltagae,  424. 

Uayenne,  Duke  of,  280. 

Mazarin,  his  policy,  450. 

Heaux,  spirit  of  reform  in,  245. 

Heilici,  Julian  and  Lorenzo  de,  plot 
for  their  as.iassination,  45. 

Melancthon.  his  character,  97;  Reuch- 
lin's  prophecy  respecting,  97;  his  be- 
lief m  astrology,  3 ;  on  the  year  of  Lu- 
ther's birth,  87 ;  his  doings  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530),  119;  cheered  by 
Luther,  121;  at  the  conference  at 
Marburg,  153;  changes  his  opinion 
on  the  Eucharist  and  Predestina- 
tion, 160;  his  changed  relations  to 
Luther,  160 ;  his  funeral  address  on 
Luther,  162;  hi.4  connection  with  the 
I^ipsic  Interim,  165 ;  his  concessions, 
166;  offended  by  a  letter  of  Calvin, 
904;  Calvin's  affection  for,  214;  op- 
poses Calvin's  doctrine  of  Predesti- 
nation, 214;  on  the  execution  of  Ser- 
vetus,  2.12 ;  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis 
I.,  252;  his  commentary  on  the  Ro. 
mans,  461 :  on  the  spread  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Italy,  394;  on  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  483. 

Melville,  Andrew,  380. 

Melville,  .Tames,  bis  description  of 
Knox,  380. 

Melville,  Sir  .Tames,  on  the  policy  pre- 
scribed to  Hary  of  Scotland,  3S9; 
on  the  abduction  of  Haiy,  87S;  on 
her  love  to  Bothwell,  875. 

Mendicant  onIers,how  treated  by  Chau- 
cer, 35. 

Menno,  his  influence  on  the  Anabap- 
tists, 311 

Mennunites,  their  character,  811. 

Mersenne,  544. 

Methodius,  a  missionary  in  Bohenia, 
178. 

Michelot,  on  Catharine  de  Medic.,  875; 
on  Richelieu,  450. 

Middle  Ages,  Christianity  of  th«,  8; 


characterized,  83 ;  character  of  icUgioa 
in  the,  53. 

Hignet,  on  the  vacillation  of  Francit 
I.,  261. 

Millenary  petition,  434. 

Milman,  on  the  anti-hierarchical  s]  irit 
of  the  early  vernacular  literature,  34. 

Militz,  61. 

Miltitz,  his  negotiation  with  Luther,  97. 

Iitilton,  on  the  slavery  of  the  press  in 
Italy,  527;  his  visit  to  Galileo,  527; 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  628;  oo 
forbidding  the  mass,  538;  on  Armin- 
ius,  528. 

Minorites,  principles  of  the,  41. 

Missions,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  660. 

Mohammedanism,  its  progress  in  Eu- 
rope, 22;  checked  by  Charles  Martel, 
22. 

Mohler,  on  Protestantism  and  Rational- 
ism, 6. 

Molanns,  his  correspondence  with  Boa- 
suet,  484. 

Monarchy,  its  victory  over  feudalism, 
11 ;  the  watchword  of  the  opponent! 
o(  the  Papacy  in  the  14th  century, 
40;  consolidation  of,  in  Europe  in 
the  15th  century,  44;  Dante's  treat- 
ise on,  40. 

Molina,  his  system,  451. 

Monasticism,  opposition  of  Erasmns  to, 
79;  origin  of,  79. 

Montaigne,  his  father  on  the  tendency 
of  the  Reformation,  6 ;  his  scepticism, 
251. 

Montmorenci,  outstripped  by  the 
Guises,  S58;  one  of  the  Triumvirato, 
S64. 

Morata,  Professor  at  Ferrara,  393. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Oxford,  76;  hit 
"Utopia,"  76;  the  execution  of,  836. 

Momay,  Dn  Plessis,  his  disputation 
with  Du  Perron,  283. 

Morone,  on  the  spread  of  Protestantina 
in  Italy,  393 ;  persecutirn  of,  406. 

Morton,  Eari  of,  873. 

Miihiberg,  battle  of,  164. 

Murray,  conducts  the  government  of 
Scotland  ucder  Mary,  359;  incun 
the  displeaaur*  of  Knox,  867;  taktt 
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sp  BTois  on  the  Qa««n'>  minUp, 
<09;  louk  no  part  in  the  moMer  of 
D»niley,  373 ;  Spottisw code's  opinioa 
of,  377:  his  porspicacity  and  firm- 
nets,  380 :  bring*  faw*rd  tbe  "  cas- 
ket letlcre,"  SSL 

Hyslicum,  tiie  Dttiire  of,  6S ;  in  An- 
Mlm,  65;  of  Brivonnet  ind  his 
frienda,  34S. 

Uyttics,  in  Ihc  Middle  Ageo,  66;  worki 
00  Ihc,  6& :  Ihe  pioneers  of  the  Ref- 
omiRllon,  07. 

Names,  how  rendered  into  Greek  and 
I,atin,  07. 

Ifante*,  Edict  of,  establUfaed,  983;  iti 
revocation,  IM. 

Naples,  Protestantism  in,  394,  3(16. 

Nationalism,  ri»!  and  diaracteristics  of, 
tl;  exhibited  by  tlie  I.«p>ta,  36; 
opposed  to  Boniface  VIII.,  30. 

Navarre,  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of,  246. 

Navarre,  Anthony  of,  his  oppotilioa  to 
Ihe  Guises,  258;  his  character  and 
aims,  258;  won  over  to  the  Catholics, 
867;  his  death,  869. 

Neander,  on  the  Middle  Ages,  9 ;  on  the 
origin  of  the  Episcopate,  19;  on  the 
religious  feeling  of  Ihc  Gennan  race, 
86;  on  Zwingle,  143;  on  Ihe  origin 
and  nature  of  liationalisoi,  S46. 

Nemours,  Duchess  of,  274. 

Nepotism  of  the  Popea,  45. 

Natlierlaods,  sect*  in,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, (7;  thrift  and  inteUigenea 
of  the,  28i:  relation  to  the  Gennan 
Empire  (1618),  286;  how  Protaatant- 
iam  was  introduced  into  the,  280; 
persecution  under  Charles  V,,  287; 
number  of  martyrv  under  Charles  V. 
in  the,  289;  Brat  complainta  against 
Philip  n.,  298;  the  inquisition  fai 
Ihe,  894;  hatred  of  the  Spanianla 
la  the,  897:  icononoclasm  in  the,  809; 
"Council  of  Blood,"  in  the,  308; 
fabmiaalon  of  t)ie  Catholic  provinces 
lo  Philip,  309 ;  preponderance  of  the 
Calriaiat*  in  the,  SIL 

ffaw  England,  caois  of  It*  aettlMnent, 


Nicholas  I.,  Pop*,  his  powar, ! 

Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  bis  grant  Ir  At 
pbonso,  King  of  Portugal,  47. 

Nicole,  442. 

Nimeguen,  Treaty  of,  455 

Nominalirtm,  \ta  effect  on  stholaaticiBm 
70. 

NopUingen,  battle  of.  Ml. 

Norfolk,  his  rebellion,  381. 

Norway,  the  Reformation  in,  175. 

Nostradamus,  the  astr^ilogt^r,  3. 

Nuremberg.Dietof  (162j),  presntaonf 
hundred  complaints  against  the  8«i 
of  R()me,ll.'i;  [>ict  of  (1524),  remandi 
the  subject  of  the  Worms  decree  ta 
the  Mveral  princes,  115;  Peace  of. 
(1632),  67. 

Occam,  William  of,  maintains  tL« 
cause  of  the  civil  auUiority,  40;  hia 
nominalism  and  sceptical  philosophy, 
70;  his  relation  to  Luther's  <lactriiM 
of  the  Eucharist,  161. 

Ocbino,  becomes  a  Protestant,  394;<liaa 
from  Italy,  404;  a  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, 386;  a  Unitarian,  478> 

lEcolampadius,  his  character,  14);  •• 
Ihe  doctrine  of  .Servetiis,  237. 

Oldenburg,  Count  of,  175. 

Old  Testament,  character  of  the 
ligion  of  the,  14. 

Olivetan,  Peter,  191. 

"Opposants,"  463. 

Oratory  of  Divine  Lore,  !ta  memben 
and  spirit,  392. 

Orders,  rise  of  the  meniUeaat,  II  t  b- 
djcate  a  revival  of  religiona  leal,  WT, 

Oslander,  323. 

Oiho  I.,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  h*> 
gins  with  him,  26. 

Olho  III.,  inler>-enea  in  the  aOaln  ol 
the  Papacy,  25. 

Olho  IV.,  excommanicated  by  lBa» 
cent  III.,  30. 

Oxeoatiem,  430. 

Palestrina,  412. 

Palfrey,  hia  history  of  New  Kig'aad 

441 
Pallavtelnl,  on  Leo  X.,  46. 
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PluUwbm,  Ks  relation  to  Deum,  544. 
P«paqr,  its  relation  to  tlii  sacerdotal 
order,  14;  its  growtli  favored  by 
political  circumstances,  21;  its  alii- 
•nce  iritli  tlie  Franlis,  22 ;  its  relation 
to  Charlemagne,  23 ;  liow  affected  by 
the  divisions  of  his  empire,  24 ;  ex- 
alted by  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decre- 
tals, 24;  period  of  Pomocracy  in 
the,  25;  intervention  of  Otho  I.,  Otho 
m.,  and  Ileniy  III.,  in  the  affairs 
of  ths,  25;  Hildebrand's  idea  of  the, 
98;  !»  conflict  with  the  Empire,  26; 
it!  advantages  in  this  conflict,  27; 
aided  in  the  conflict  by  divirions  in 
Germany,  27;  victory  of  the,  28;  cul- 
mination of  its  power,  29 ;  how  affected 
by  the  rule  of  celibacy,  29;  theory  of 
tho,  advanced  by  Innocent  m.,  29; 
nature  of  its  struggle  with  the  Em- 
pire, 82;  benefits  of  the,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  32;  how  treated  by  Dante,  Pe- 
tiarch,  and  Boccaccio,  34;  reaction 
against  the,  36 ;  decline  of  its  prestige, 
88;  in  the  period  of  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, 88 ;  its  aggressions  npon  Ger- 
many, England,  and  other  countries, 
18;  the  Great  Schism,  42;  Galiican 
thaoiy  of  the,  42;  spirit  of  the,  in  the 
IBth  century,  44;  secularizing  of  the, 
60;  character  of  the  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  60;  its  wealcness  under  and 
after  Louis  XIV.,  457. 

Parkman,  his  work  on  the  Jeraits  in 
America,  550. 

Pariiament,  the  French,  supports  or- 
thodoxy, 242,  »4;  the  Scottish, 
eonflrms  the  establishment  of  Prot- 
•ttantism,  378. 

hima,  Alexander  of,  in  command  In 
tlia  Netherlands,  806;  the  CathoUo 
provinces  submit  to  him,810;  Philip's 
datign  to  dismiss  him,  810;  his  con- 
tatt  with  Ileniy  IV.  in  France,  280. 

Paris,  a  seat  of  Catholic  fanaticism, 
188. 

Paris,  University  of,  coadamns  tha 
"  Colloquies  "  of  Erasmns,  81. 

Paaeal,  Ua  "  Piovindal  lattna,"  Ot, 


Passan,  Treaty  of,  167. 

Patrick,  Bishop,  448. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  Catholic  inter 
pietation  of  Christianity,  14. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  his  belief  in  astrology, 
3 ;  encourages  Francis  I.  to  aid  the 
Protestants,  49;  allied  with  Francis 
I.  against  Charles  V.,  165;  friendly 
to  the  Catholic  reforming  party,  396; 
his  Commissions  of  Reform,  895; 
transfers  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
Bologna,  401. 

Paul  IV.,  his  administration,  411,  Ua 
treatment  of  Elizabeth,  411 ;  his  ra> 
lations  to  Queen  Maiy  of  En^^d, 
830. 

Paulicians,  55. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  116. 

Pepin,  his  usurpation,  23;  delivan  tha 
Papacy,  23. 

Pepys,  his  diaiy,  443. 

Perrin,  Amy,  212;  leads  an  insnneo- 
tion,  233. 

Peter,  first  mention  of  him  as  Bishop  of 
Rome,  18. 

Peter  of  Bruys,  64. 

Petersen,  Olaf,  and  Lawrence,  preaeh 
the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  176. 

Petit,  J.,  605. 

Petrarch,  on  the  Papacy,  34;  his  i«- 
lation  to  the  revival  of  Learning,  67; 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Papa^, 
888. 

Pfefferkom,  75. 

Philip,  the  Fair,  his  contest  with  Boni- 
face VIII.,  37;  on  the  usurpations  of 
the  clergy,  37;  supported  by  Ua 
realm,  88. 

FUlip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  tries  ta 
imita  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swia% 
163;  restores  the  Duke  of  Wiirtent- 
bnig,  157 ;  his  double  marriage,  157, 
492;  surrenders  himself  to  Cfaaries 
v.,  164;  released,  108. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  bis  schemes  caoia 
alarm  in  France  (1570),  272;  his 
relations  to  the  League  in  Franca, 
ISO;  his  character,  289;  an  implae». 
Ua  enemy  of  religions  disaent,  2801 
Ui  aapopalarily  ia  tha  NatlMriaad^ 
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no,  tppoioU  Margmret  of  Farms 
BcKcnt,  291 ;  lures  r«gi  nenis  in  tha 
NeUierlaixlii,  3i>'2 ;  increaises  the  num- 
baruf  bUliopricfl  there,  292;  revives 
the  per»cutini;  edict!)  of  Cborles  V^ 
994;  effect  of  his  per^ccutioa  in  the 
Metherlaads,  On ;  professes  to  miti- 
gmta  the  pcneciitioD,  298;  bis  pertldjr, 
899;  sends  AIra  to  the  Mclherlands 
101 ;  condemns  all  the  people  of  the 
Nclherliuids  as  heretics,  302;  nill 
Dot  grant  tolcralion,  305;  reply  uf 
William  of  Orange  to  bis  charges, 
307;  his  design  to  dismiss  Parma, 
310;  diKOintiture  of,  311;  carries 
England  into  mr  Titb  France,  330; 
bis  death,  330. 

"  Pierce  tlie  Ploughman's  Crede,"  34. 

Piers'  Ploughman,  the  vision  of,  34. 

Piia,  the  Council  of,  43. 

Piotrltonr,  Diet  of,  186. 

Pius  IV.,  his  character,  ilL 

Pius  v.,  bis  character  and  policy,  4]1; 
request!  Alvk  to  destrojr  Ganevi, 
302. 

Pius  IX.,  his  Eoc}-clical  LeUer,  S18. 

Plymouth,  ecltlement  at,  439;  settled 
by  Separatists,  440;  their  agreement 
with  the  Massachusetts  letllers,  440. 

r«gpo,  S23;  his  character,  390. 

Maty,  Colloqur  of,  265;  Beca's  ap- 
pearance at,  205:  result  of  the,  205. 

Poland,  its  condition  before  the  Ref- 
vmalion,  184;  how  Protestantism 
waa  introduced  into,  184;  its  pro- 
gress in,  135;  dissension  of  Protes- 
tants in,  187. 

Pols,  Cardinal,  how  treated  by  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  406;  deprived  of 
his  legatine  office,  330. 

PoUUquas,  rise  of  the  Party  of,  377. 

PoUtioal  txvMoxy,  rise  of  tha  sdence 
of,  540. 

Nity,  the  Liiiberan,  its  oiaiii  faatorea, 
4»1:  the  rvformsd,  4M. 

fttponatlus,  MS. 

Papas,  ori^n  of  their  tsnporal  kii^- 
4oit,S4;  their  infalUbility  Baaefted, 
Mt  thvir  rltaractsr  in  the  tlflsenih 
•satnrt-,  45;  their  ivlatioa  to  (he 
Iwnioiml  poic*r,  504- 


Pnemuntre,  ststuts  of,  pasMd,  40:  l> 
vived  by  Heurj-  VIII.,  320. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  history  of  tha,  it 
repeal  of  the,  49. 

Prague,  University  of,  derlaies  for  tk 
Utraqoisls,  179. 

Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  tag. 
land,  framed,  326. 

Predestination,  Calrin's  doctrins  o(, 
200 ;  Zwingle's  view  of,  200 ;  Colvia's 
view  conitiarcU  with  Augustine's, 
201.  with  Luther's  20-2;  in  the  Lo- 
therau  theolog}-,  202 ;  vieirs  of  Angli- 
can reformers  on,  335 ;  they  are  not 
rigid  in  the  a9.<«rtion  of,  333;  discus- 
sion of,  iimong  the  Protestants,  472. 

Presbyterianism,  how  far  legalized  ia 
England,  438;  established  in  Scot- 
land, 446;  its  fonn  in  Geneva,  497; 
in  trance,  498;  in  Scotland,  498. 

Prcsbjierions,  how  treated  by  Ctiatlat 
U.,  443;  their  jealousy  of  StaU 
control,  499. 

Prescott,  on  William  of  Orange,  309. 

Prierias,  Sylvester,  writea  aguait 
Lulher,  96. 

Priesthood,  idea  of,  connected  with  tbs 
ministn-,  16. 

Pro/titio  m»i  (Triilcntine),  403. 

Protest  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  ( 1529  ),UT. 

Protestao'ism,  its  positive  clement,  9- 
its  objective  side,  9;  its  source  in  the 
Scriptures,  10;  a  practical  assertion 
of  private  judgment,  10;  rejects 
Papal  and  priestly  authority,  U; 
characterized,  54;  spread  of  (fioa 
1532),  157 ;  from  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg (1555),  169;  why  its  progTcaa 
was  checked,  415:  Ics*  acceptable  in 
Southern  Europe,  419;  variations  of 
ill  polity,  487 ;  its  spirit  in  the  seves- 
teeuth  century,  543;  its  struggle  in 
the  seventeciitb  century,  421 ;  its  ia- 
fluenc*  on  liberty,  513;  its  political 
ellsct  on  Germany,  511;  in  England, 
S14;  in  America,  515;  effect  uf  Ihs 
supprsssion  of  it  on  lileraturs  U 
Spain,  620;  in  Italy,  522:  lU  relatioi 
to  the  tine  arts,  540;  spirit  of  prog- 
ress in,  551 ;  multiplying  of  sacfs 
under,  548;  ia  Italy:  drcumstaiiccs 
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bTonble  iuti  unfavorable  to,  385; 
forced  to  conceal  itself,  391;  ■  thing 
of  degrees,  391 ;  its  spread,  392 ;  see 
"  Reformation,"  under  the  separate 
reformers,  and  under  the  different 
countries- 

iV^ttestants,  origin  of  the  name,  117 ;  do 
not  submit  to  the  action  of  the  Diet 
of  Spires  (1529),  118;  their  number 
In  Spain,  408;  their  divisions  aid  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  415;  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  464. 

Protestant  nations  compared  with  Cath- 
olic, 510. 

Provenfe,  the  bards  of,  33. 

"  Provincial  Letters,"  452. 

Provisors,  statute  of,  40. 

Prussia,  its  rise,  456. 

Psendo-Isidorian  Decretals,  character 
and  effect  of  the,  24. 

Puritans,  their  origin  and  tenets,  342; 
their  objections  to  the  vestments, 
842;  their  doctrines  as  expounded 
by  Cartwright,  345 ;  under  James  I., 
433,  434 ;  ejection  of  their  ministers 
(1662),  442. 

Puritan  controversy,  the  merits  of  it, 
848;  Lord  Bacon's  judgment,  349. 

Rabelais,  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  250. 

Radbert,  147. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  435, 633. 

Ramus,  Peter,  499. 

Rationalism,  German,  its  two  types, 
645;  in  the  Deistic  form,  646;  Pan- 
theistic, 546. 

Ratisbon,  Catholic  alliance  formed  at, 
115;  conference  at,  157. 

Ratramnus,  denied  transubstantiation, 
148. 

Kanke,  on  Tycho  Brahe  and  astrol- 
ogy, 3 ;  on  Leo  X.,  47 ;  his  criticism 
of  Davila,260;  on  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  261;  on  the  Orieana 
plot,  263;  on  the  slaughter  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  276;  on  Ueniy  IV. 
and  the  Huguenots,  283;  on  th* 
"  Casket  Letters  "  and  the  murder 
of  Damley,  377;  on  Sarpi  and  Pal- 
Uvirini,  400;  on  the  sbaance  of  the 


spirit  of  propagandiam  among  Pnt 
estants,  416. 

Reformation,  long  in  preparation,  9, 
agency  of  individuals  in  the,  2;  its 
origin  and  nature  a  subject  of  conlro- 
verey,  2 ;  astrological  theory  of  the,  3 ; 
called  by  Leo  X.  a  quarrel  of  monks, 
3;  not  merely  a  continuance  of  the 
strife  of  popes  and  emperors,  4  ; 
not  merely  a  political  event,  4  ; 
Guizot's  view  of,  4 ;  an  improvement 
of  religion,  5;  regarded  by  some  as 
a  step  towards  Rationalism,  6;  a 
religious  event,  8;  its  fundamental 
character,  8;  a  reaction  of  Christian- 
ity as  (jospel  against  Christianity  as 
law,  9;  tends  to  intellectual  liberty 
10;  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
10;  age  of  the,  characterized,  10;  two- 
fold aspect  of  tlie,  11;  chronological 
limits  of  the,  12;  Bellarmine,  Adrian 
VI.,  and  Erasmus,  on  the  need  of, 
13  ;  how  it  spread  from  (lermany, 
170;  allies  itself  with  democracy  in 
the  towns  of  the  Hansa,  174;  fore- 
runners of  the,  bow  classified,  63; 
causes  and  omens  of  the,  54seq.;  vari- 
ous influences  in  the  preparation  of  it, 
84 ;  could  not  come  from  Humanism, 
132;  its  spread  m  (Germany  (1524), 
,115;  its  influence  on  science  and 
literature,  619 ;  complaints  of  Eras- 
mus, 519 ;  its  effect  on  literatun  in 
England,  632;  in  Germany,  634; 
its  effect  on  schools  in  Elngland, 
634;  in  Germany,  634;  its  benefit 
to  Holland,  635;  to  Scotland,  686; 
political  consequences  of  the,  513;  iti 
effect  on  religion,  541 ;  its  effect  m 
philosophy,  636. 

Reformers,  Gallican,  held  to  priaatlj 
authority,  69. 

Reformers,  radical,  69. 

Reforms,  efforts  to  effect,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  42. 

Regency,  German  Council  of,  refiuM 
to  crush  Lutheranism,  114. 

Religion,  its  character  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  62;  how  affected  by  tbt 
revival  of  learning,  U. 
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Savoy,  Dukes  uf,  Vidaoies  of  Genera,       ^| 

^^^1                 Gemuinv,  42<J;  get»  the  control  of 
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^^^1                 martrnlom,  328. 
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^^^B             Bitter  J.  I.,  on  the    decline  of    the 

France,  644;    in  the  reign  of  Looia 

^^H               Papacy,  61 :  on  Leo  X.,  47. 

XIV.,  408.                                                         1 

^^^H             ^aaio,  murder  of,  370. 

Schism,  the  Great  Papal,  42.                        ^M 

^^H              Bob«rtsoii,  J.  B.,0. 
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Schmidt,  on  tbe  Qkthaibto,  65. 

Sdiwab,  on  Boniface  VIII.,  87. 

SetiarS,  Jerome,  110. 

Scotland,  ita  condition  at  tlie  Refonna- 
tion,  352;  rougtinesa  of  tlie  nobles, 
851;  wealtli  and  profligacy  of  its 
clergy,  352;  covetonsness  of  tlie 
nobles,  352;  need  of  Reformation 
in,  852;  attempts  at  reform  in,  353; 
martyrs  in,  353 ;  Bctormation  legal- 
ized in,  356 ;  delivered  from  danger 
from  tbe  Guises,  857;  League  and 
Covenant  formed  in  (1638),  43T; 
under  Charles  11.,  and  James  II., 
446 ;  benefit  of  the  Reformation  to, 
636 ;  Reformation  in,  connected  with 
that  of  England,  351 ;  Reformation 
in,  not  preceded  by  the  revive  of 
letters,  352,  marked  by  hatred  of 
the  Papacy,  353,  established  by  law, 
356.  See  "Knox,""  Haiy,  Queen 
of  Scots,"  "Protestantism." 

Seroggs,  Judge,  529. 

Sects,  rise  of  anti^eacerdotal,  64;  works 
on  them,  55;  anti-sacerdotal,  what 
they  indicate,  68 ;  multiplication  of, 
648 ;  analogous  divisions  in  the  Cath- 
olic church,  548;  bad  effect  of,  649. 

Selden,  438. 

Semler,  relation  of  Rationalism  to, 
545,547. 

Bendomir,  Synod  of,  187. 

Servetus,  influence  of  his  death  tavotm- 
ble  to  toleration,  226 ;  his  early  hia- 
toryand  studies,  226;  publishes  his 
book  on  the  Trinity,  227;  as  •  nat- 
uralist and  physician,  827;  at 
Vienne,  297;  publishes  his  "Res- 
toration of  Christianity,"  828;  his 
doctrine,  828;  arraigned  for  heresy 
Iwfore  a  Roman  Catholic  tribnnal, 
828;  evidence  against  him  from 
Geneva,  228;  escapes  and  comes  to 
Geneva,  229;  is  tried,  convicted,  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  930;  Guixot's 
Judgment  of,  232 ;  the  execution  of, 
generally  approved,  839.  Sea  "Ca.- 
Tin." 

levflle.  Protestantism  in,  406. 

figiamnnd  I.,  King  of  Polaob,  186. 


Sigismnnd  n..  King  of  Poland, 
friendly  to  Protestantism,  186. 

Silvester,  Pope,  36. 

Sismoodi,  on  Italy  in  the  Utheentmy, 
386. 

Sixtus  IT.,  Pope,  his  character  and 
aims,  45 ;  his  doctrine  respecting  the 
deliverance  of  souls  fron  purgatory, 
93. 

Sixtus  T.,  his  Index  expuigatoriua, 
406. 

Socinianism,  its  principles,  479. 

Socinus,  Fanstus,  his  history,  479;  hii 
influence  in  Poland,  186. 

Socinus,  Lielins,  479;  why  treated 
with  forl>earance  by  Calrin,  939. 

Somerset,  895;  his  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, 326;  suppresses  a  Catholic 
rebellion,  326;  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, 327. 

Sorlwnne,  hostile  to  innovations  la 
doctrine,  242,  244;  hostile  to  Reuch- 
lin,  244;   it  puts  forth  a  creed,  268. 

Smalcald,  League  of,  formed,  166, 
admission  of  the  four  cities  to,  166. 

Smalcaldic  War,  164. 

Smith,  Urs.  H.  B.,  206. 

Spain,  monarchy,  in  the  ISth  century, 
in,  44;  fanatical  spirit  of  the  mon- 
archy in,  289;  the  inquisition  in, 
289;  attacked  on  the  seas  by  the 
Dutch,  310;  its  desultory  conflid 
with  England,  382;  liteniy  ipiiit 
in,  406;  Protestant  influences  upon, 
407;  character  of  Proteatantisnt  in, 
407;  Protestantism  eradicated  ia, 
409.   See  "  Uteratniv." 

Spinola,  his  efforts  for  the  nnnion  ol 
churches,  484. 

Spires,  Diet  at  C162e;,  U8;  ia  1681, 
U7. 

Spirituals,  or  Fratricelli,  their  char 
acter,  67. 

Spottiswoode,  oa  the  abdnetiMi  •' 
Haiy,  376. 

St.  Aldegonde,  897;  disensses  tolei^ 
tion  with  William  of  Orange,  818. 

State,  its  power  in  relation  to  tfaa 
CJiareh,  statement  of  the  Angibszg 
aonfaanoB,   400;    of    Lnther,  4M; 
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^^M              o(  Mclinrtbon,    400;    in  Ocrmuir, 

Ttcatins,  their  origin,  897.                             H 

^^H              494;     ZwinKle's    view,    494.      See 

Theolog}-,  Lutheran,  pecoliaiitie*    oL          ^M 

^^H               "Chiudi  and  Slikle." 

■ 

^^H           Butca  Ucncral  of  Fnuice,  tbeir  oieot- 

Theology,  the  Protestant,  ita  essentisi         H 

^H                ing  at  Orlriui!!,  262. 

principles,  4a9 :  its  denial  of  hamai          ^M 

^^H           Btaupitz,  Ills  counavls  to  Luther,  90, 

merit,  461;  makes  the  Bible  the  rule         ^M 

^^H           6t.   Bnrllioliini'-tv,  mmisacrt  of|  was  it 

of  faith,    4'!1 ;    its    doctrine  of  tha         H 

^^H               |iivoieditniv(l,  276. 

Church,  461 ;  its  doctrine  of  a  uni-         ^M 

^^H           6t.  Cyran,  4.52. 

vcrsal  primthood,  468;  its  sppositioo         ^M 

^H           St.  (lonnain,   rdict  of    (1562),    366; 

to  the  Muss,  penances,  etc.,  469;  to         ^M 

^H               Treaty  o{  (1570),  273. 

invocation  of  Man-  and  the   Saints,         ^M 

^H           Slilling^eet,  446. 

the   worship  nf  im.ngcs  and  relics,          ^M 

^H           Straon,  U.  K.,  546. 

pilgrimage*,   etc.,    470;  its   qualita-         ^M 

^^H          Stunica,  his  cliarges  of  hercs}'  against 

tive  conception  nf  character,  471.              ^M 

^^H               ErajDiiu,  81. 

Theology,    Kunian    Catholic,   its  i<y-         ^M 

^^m           St.  Victor,  School  of,  65. 

trine  of  ju.ttilication,  403;     its  dec          ^M 

^^H          Supremncv,    act    of,    uader    Henry 

trine    of  the  Church,  465;   its  dx-         H 

^H         vin., 

trine  of   the    Sncnunent.*,   466;    iu          ^M 

^^H           Supremacr,  the  King's,  meaning  at- 

modification  after  the  Reformation,          ^M 

^^M              tached   lo  it  at  first,  332;  indirectly 

467;  its  doctrine  of  the  prieathood,         H 

^^H               assailed  fay  the  Puritans,  346. 

■ 

^^H          Sunday,  theory-  of  the  Reformers  on 

Theses,  Luther  posts  his,  92;  commo-         H 

^^H              its  observance,  483. 

lion  excited  by  them,  03;  give  joy          ^t 

^^H          Sutri,  Synod  of,  25. 

to  Reochlin,  96 ;  opposed  by  Prieriaa,          H 

^^H          Sweden,  first  preaching  of  Protestant- 

Tetzel,  and  Kek,  96.                                     ■ 

^^H              ism  in,  170:  adopts  the  Reformation, 

Thirty  Tear's  War,  main  canse  of  its          ^M 

^^M              176:    conduct  of  its  soldiers  in  Ger- 

miseries,  426 ;  bow  ended,   431 ;    its          H 

^^H              many,   427;    efforts  of    Jesuits  in. 

effect  on  Germany,  432.                              H 

^^H              414 ;  how  aifected   by  the  tivaty  of 

Ticknor,  on  the  decline  of  Spaoiah  lit-         ^M 

^^m             Wcctphalia,    4^;    decline    of    its 

eratnre,  521.                                                ^H 

^^H             power,  4S0. 

Tillotaon,  446.                                                ^M 

^^H          Bwitjcerland,  its  condition   in  the  15th 

Tilly,  his  victories,  427.                       ^^^H 

^^H              eentur}',     136;     how    demoralired. 

Toleration,  Act  of,  445.                        ^^^^^ 

^^H              136;  infloenceof  literaiy  culture  in. 

Torgau,  League  of,  116-                        ^^^^| 

^^H               137;  the  Iteformation  in,  both  politi- 

Torquemada,  403.                                     ^^^| 

^^H              cal  and   reli((inus,    143;   catastrophe 

Tosti.  his  Ufo  of  Bonifaoo  VIH,,  IT.       ^^M 

^^H              of  U>e  ReformaUon  in,  154. 

Toulouse,  AlbigeoKsin,  5S.                         ^H 

Tournnn,  Cardinal  de,  252.                           ^| 

^^H           Taborites,  their  tenets,  179. 

Traheron,  Bartholomew,  on  Calvinism         ^M 

^^H          Tacitai,  on  the  religion  of  the  Qer- 

in  England,  3.17 ;    on  the  Eucharistk        ^M 

^^H               mans,  8S. 

question  in  Eijgland,  340.                          ^H 

^^H          Talne,  on  the  character  of  (lie  Ger- 

Transubstantialion,   the    doctrine    ot         ^U 

^^H              mans,  85:  on  the  religions  feeling  of 

when  adopted  in  the  Church,  147          ^M 

^^H              Dizaltclhan  writers,  633. 

made  an  article  of  faith,  148 ;  denied         ^t 

^^M           Taaao,  412.  623. 

by  Luther,   100;   denied  byaOtba        ^M 

^^M           Tkuler,  John,    his    character,  66;    la 

Reformen,  148.                                           ^M 

^^B              ttodied  by  Luther,  90. 

Triumvirate,  its  formation   in    Fraaoa,         ^M 

^^B           **  Territorial  tyiitem,"  494. 

964.                                                               ■ 

^^B           Tartullian,  against  persecniion,  292. 

Trent,   Council   of,   begins  with  oam-         ^M 

^■^           TaUel,  his  sale  of    indolgeiMSM,  89; 

demning  the  Protestant  doctrioa,  IM        ^M 

^^m             Us  cnonlar-theaea,  96. 

Trie,  QoilUume,  228.                                    ^M 

DIDEZ. 
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Itaiity,  agfeement  of  Catholics  and 
Protestanta  on  the  doctrine  of  the, 
460. 

Tnlloch,  on  the  Anglican  Calvinlsta, 
839. 

Tiuutal,  Bishop  of  Dnrham,  323. 

Turks,  the,  dangerons  to  Europe,  108; 
they  binder  Charies  V.  from  attack- 
ing the  Protestants,  157. 

lycho  Brahe,  his  faith  in  astrology,  3. 

Tyndale,  his  martyrdom,  31T;  Frith, 
hia  martyrdom,  317 

Dlbnann,  on  the  nature  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  9. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  331. 

Unigenitos,  the  Bull,  453;  its  effect 
on  the  French  clergy,  457. 

Union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
efforts  to  procure  it,  481;  efforts  of 
GrotittS,  482. 

Union,  of  Calvinists  and  Lntherans, 
efforts  to  procure  it,  481. 

Union,  Evangelical,  in   Germany,  424. 

Union,  the  Utrecht,  307. 

Unitarians,  in  Poland,  186;  in  Trans- 
sylvania,  190.  See  "Sodnns,  Fans- 
tns." 

Unirersities,  strongholds  of  Scholasti- 
cism, 75;  Humanists  admitted  to 
some  of  them,  75;  inflnence  of  the 
Jesuits  in,  414. 

Urban  YI.,  Pope,  49. 

Urban  Till.,  524. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  437;  a  Calrinist, 
•39. 

VJtnqnists,  origin  of  the,  178;  they 
go  beyond  Hoss,  179;  not  sobdued 
by  crusades,  181;  are  heard  at  the 
Council  of  Basel,  181;  concessions 
to  them,  181;  division  of  the,  179; 
war  b#ween  the  two  parties  of, 
189;  refuse  to  join  Ferdinand  I.  in 
the  Smalcaldie  War,  183. 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  456. 

Uytenbogaert,  473. 

Valdez,  Juan.  394. 

falentinlan  III.,  giT««  rapmcagr  in 
lb*  Cbnich  to  Lao  I.,  91. 


Yalla,  Lanientlns,  exposes  the  fietjoa 
of  Constantine's  donation,  389. 

Van  Male,  290. 

Tasa,  Gustarus,  establishes  Protaa- 
tantiam  in  Sweden,  176. 

Tassy,  massacre  of,  267 ;  rouses  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Huguenots,  268. 

Tergerio,  flies  from  Italy,  404. 

Venice,  Protestantism  in,  393, 396. 

Vervins,  Treaty  of,  283. 

Vestments,  controversy  on,  342 ;  opin- 
ion of  Jewel  and  other  bishops  on 
the  use  of  them,  343;  opinion  of 
Burleigh  and  other  statesmen,  343, 
advice  of  the  Swiss  Befonnen,  343; 
statements  of  Macaalay,  344. 

Villabra,  410. 

Vibnar,  on  the  reception  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  Germans,  85. 

Vinet,  on  Calvin,  238. 

Villari,  on  Savonarola,  64. 

Visitation,  the  Saxon,  491. 

Voltaire,  457;  refers  the  Beformatloa 
to  a  dispute  of  monks,  3 ;  Erasmns 
compared  with,  77;  on  Pascal's 
"  Provincial  Letters,"  625.  * 

Waddington,  on  Luther  and  the  Peas- 
ants' War,  184. 

Waldenses,  their  origin  and  tenets, 
66;  works  on  the,  56;  massacre  of, 
in  Calabria,  406. 

Waldo,  Peter,  56. 

Wallenstein,  his  faith  in  astrology,  S; 
his  character,  428 ;  victories  of,  497 , 
removed  from  command,  427 ;  recall- 
ed, 429 ;  put  to  death,  and  why,  430. 

War  of  Cappel,  effect  of  it,  207. 

War,  the  Feasants',  133;  connectioB 
of  Latheranism  with,  133;  the  Bel- 
ermation  not  responsible  for,  136. 

Wars,  civil  in  France,  the  beginning 
of,  968. 

Warburton,  on  Church  and  Stats,  501. 

Walter,  on  the  origin  of  the  ^lisoo- 
pate,  16. 

Wartburg,  Luther's  rasidenea  at  Um, 
119. 

Waalay,  John,  bis  theolocy,  47S. 

Ws«t«M,I>i«tof,  17C 
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Daka  of,  nCitabUibad 

ia  hia  pn»^irn»,  I5T. 
WolkDvclMr,  174:  ha  death,  in. 
Wfat,  hia  iiuarnctioa,  Si7. 
Wfttcahaeh,  Thomaa,  his  reformalorf 

tni/lmntfn,  ISl. 
Xarfar,  St.  nanda,  390,  650. 
ZJanii,    OanUaal,  Us  ••  PolTgloC,- 
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WisiBaa,  M  Boaifaee  niL,  R. 
Wlacab«S.   Uohrcisitr  af,  toaadsd, 

TS:   («altca  naawriM,  Tf;  L«k» 

a  Prof  nnr  al,  Ml 
Waiaar,    Mekhiar,    Mchas    CkMa 

On(k,IM. 
W6bej;    (Vdtaal,   farata    iMta^f, 

n<;  his  fan,  no 

WoRcalcr    Hoass      Dadanltaa     af 

Charifa  11.,  4il. 
Worms  CoDcoidat,  SB. 
Worms,    D'tt    of,    IW;     tta    dsoaa 

against  Lnlher,  111. 
Worahip,  ordtr  of,  fai  th*  FrutaslaBt 
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Zatharias,  Pope,  Msctlons  Iha  aa^ 
patisa  ifFapia,  21. 

ZtiM^jra.  Mu  at,  US. 

Ziika,lMdtraf  ihaTabaritM,  180. 

Zariefa,  pobtie  disffillHWi  at  (USI), 
140;  adofia  Iks  Be(«(matioo,  141; 
HiwaJ  «f  iha  Bctotmatko  tnm, 
141.    Sea"Zwinglc" 

Zwiagb,  hii  hirtk  aad  paianta^,  137; 
Ma^saatBsMl,  B«tM,u>d  Vteana, 
U7;  paMor  at  Glanti,  138;  opposa* 
Iha  pansJwiHiTmm,  IIS;  at  the  bal- 
Ua  tl  Marignaao,  118;  pastor  al 
Wmis«l«lil,  IW;  prsaehsa  agaiasl 
tha  sala  U  litdalgeoces,  139;  i». 
marm  to  Zarkh,  IM:  bispowcru 
a  pnadMr,  140;  his  psrMntI  char, 
actaristies,  140;  bold*  a  pul>lic  di*- 
patalioB  (lSi3i,  140;  another  dla- 
pattfiao,  141;  his  "Commentai7 " 
etc,  143;  his  thsaiafieal  taaaH, 
143;  poUtieai  il— it  bihU  IUIot^ 
mation,  143;  eantrasted  with  Ln- 
thar.lU;  hispahrlotMB,  143;  broks 
with  the  Papaer  after  Lather,  14a; 
letter  to  him  from  Adrisn  VI.,  147 1 
hi*  pleasantTT-,  140;  liis  doeuioaol 
Iha  Lord's  Sapper,  I4>|  oa  tha  dea- 
trine  of  Serrelas,  83T|  oa  Chaich 
and  State,  4»4;  at  tb*  Ceatenaeaal 
HarfNir];,  15S;  recommsada  la  IW 
Protestant  canton*  bold 
IM;  hia  death,  16i. 


THEBEGINNINGSOFHISTORY 

According  to  the  Bible  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Oriental  Peoples.  From 
the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Deluge,  By  Francois  Lenormant. 
Professor  of  Archoeology  at  the  National  Library  of  France,  etc 
(Translated  from  the  Second  French  Edition).  With  an  introduction 
by  Francis  Brown,  Associate  Professor  in  Biblical  Philology, 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 


1  Vol.,  12fno,  600  pa^es,        ...        $2^0. 


"  What  should  we  see  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  ?  '*  writes  M.  Lenor- 
mant in  his  preface— "A  revealed  narrative,  or  u.  human  tradition,  sathered 
up  for  preservation  by  inspired  writers  as  the  oldest  memory  of  their  race  ? 
This  is  the  problem  which  I  have  been  led  to  examine  by  comparing  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible  with  those  which  were  current  among  the  civilized  peo- 
ples of  most  ancient  origin  by  wrhich  Israel  wras  surrounded,  and  from  the 
midst  of  which  it  came.'* 

The  book  is  not  more  erudite  than  it  is  absorbing  in  its  interest.  It  has 
bad  an  immense  influence  upon  contemporary  thought ;  and  has  approached 
its  task  with  an  unusual  n;:r3ling  of  the  reverent  and  the  scientific  spirit. 


"  That  the  '  Oriental  Peoples '  had  legends  on  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the 
DeluRC,  and  other  primitive  events,  there,  is  no  denying.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of 
denying  it,  as  this  adm[rable  volume  shows.  Mr.  Lenormant  is  not  only  a  believer 
in  revelation,  but  a  devout  confe^or  of  what  came  by  Moses ;  as  well  as  of  what  came 
by  Christ.  In  this  explanation  of  Chaldean,  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Phenician 
tradition,  he  discloses  a  prodigality  of  thought  and  skill  allied  to  great  variety  of  pur- 
suit, and  diligent  manipulation  of  what  he  has  secured.  He  *  spoils  the  Egyptians* 
by  boldly  using  for  Christian  purpoHcs  materials,  which,  if  leit  unused,  might  be 
turned  against  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  records. 

**  From  the  mass  of  tradition  here  examined  tt  would  seem  that  if  these  ancient 
legends  have  a  common  basis  <4  truth,  the  first  part  of  Genesis  stands  more  generally 
related  to  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  than  if  it  is  taken  primarily  as  one  account, 
by  one  man,  to  one  people.  While  not  claiming  for  the  author  the 

setting  forth  of  the  al^otute  truth,  nor  the  drawing  from  what  he  has  set  forth  the 
soundest  conclusions,  we  can  assure  our  readers  of  a  diminishing  fear  of  teamed  un- 
belief after  the  perusal  of  this  work.*' — TAe  //en/  EH£land«r. 

"  With  reference  to  the  book  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  :  (i>.  That  nowhere  else  can 
one  obtain  the  mass  of  information  upon  this  subject  in  so  convenient  a  form;  (a).  That 
the  investigation  is  conducted  in  a  truly  scientific  manner,  and  with  an  eminently 
Christian  spirit ;  (3).  That  the  results,  though  very  different  from  those  in  common 
acceptance,  contain  much  that  is  interesting  and  to  say  the  least,  plausible  ;  (^>.  That 
the  author  while  he  seems  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be  injudicious  in  his  state* 
ments  and  conclusions,  has  done  work  in  investigation  and  in  working  out  details  that 
will  be  of  service  to  all,  whether  general  readers  or  specialists.  —Tk*  Hrhrtf 
Student. 

'*  The  work  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  students  of  ancient  history,  and 
in  ijarticular  by  ministers  of  the  (iosprl,  whose  office  requires  them  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  ana  who  ouKht  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  con 
tribution  of  science  to  the  elucidation  to  the  sacred  volume." — AVw  Yark  Tribmmg, 

%•  For  Sale  by  alt  booksellers^  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  ofprice^ 
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CK\r^H<    SCPIBNERS   SONS,  PUBLISHERS, 

~4i  jnJ  -4^  Sr-'iii-jv.  rVct;-  York. 


OA/inrniTifi  ■^  Translation  of  the  Apology,  Crito,  and  parts 
uOuKA  1 KS '  °'  '^"  Phaedo  of  Plato,  containing  the  Defence  of 
WVViui±uw.  so^^^tes  at  his  Trial,  his  Conversations  in  Prison, 
with  his  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Life,  and  an  Account  of  his  Death. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College. 
l2mo,  cloth,  $l.oo  ;  paper,  50  cents. 


A  Day  in  Athens  with  Socrates:  '^B 

the  Republic  of  Plato.     Being  conversations  between  Socrates  and  other 
Greeks  on  Virtue  and  Justice.     t2mo,  clotb,  $i.oo;  paper,  50  cents. 

These  exquisite  translations,  by  an  unknown  hand,  of  some  of  Plato's  immortal 
masterpieces  have  been  pronounced  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge*  to  be  the  best 
English  versions  that  have  ever  been  made  of  the  dialogues  and  speculations  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  all  times  in  a  form  for  popular  readmg. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  is  intended  to  present  the  personal  character  and  moral 
position  of  Socrates,  together  with  Plato's  own  speculations.  The  companion  volume 
MS  for  its  object  to  give  a  vivid  picture,  not  so  much  of  Plato's  philosophy  as  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  enter 
into  the  everyday  scenes  of  Athenian  life,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  an  actual  participa- 
tor in  the  action. 

These  books  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  the  use  of  school  libraries  and 
reading  circles.  No  better  examples  exist  of  the  popularization  of  high  class  literature 
that  is  a  feature  of  our  times.       ^__^.^^_^_„___.. 

THE  DIALOGUES  OF  PLATO 

Translated  info  English^  with  ^Analysis  and  Introdu^ions 

By   B.   JOWETT,  M.A. 

MASTER  OP  DALLlOL  COLLKGE,  OXFORD,  AND  REGIUS  rROPBSSOX  OP  GREEK 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition.     Four  vols.,  crown  8vo,  $8.00  per  set, 

in  cloth 

J^tvm  tAf  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE, 
"The  present  work  of  Professor  Jowett  will  be  welcomed  with  profonnd  interest,  as 
the  only  adequate  endeavor  to  transport  the  most  precious  monument  of  Grecian  thought 
among  the  familiar  treasures  of  English  literature.  The  noble  reputation  of  Professor 
Jowett,  both  as  a  thinker  and  a  scholar,  it  may  be  premised,  however,  is  a  valid  guaranty 
tor  the  excellence  of  his  performance.  He  w  known  as  one  of  the  most  hard-working 
students  of  the  Knglish  universities,  in  the  departments  of  philology  and  criticism,  whose 
exemplary  diligence  is  fully  equalled  by  his  singular  acutencss  of  penetration,  his  clear 
and  temperate  judgment,  aod  bis  rare  and  absolute  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  truth." 


PLATO'S  BEST  THOUGHTS 

6/fs  compiled  from  Professor  Jowett's  Translation  of  the 
^Dialogues  of  Plato 

By   REV.   C    H.   A.    BULKLBY 

A  new  edition.     One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  reduced  to  $1.30 

From  THE  EVANGELIST. 
"  This  Tolume  makes  the  best  things  in  PUto  »cce««ihle  aad  aTSilablt  nod  it*  iadss 
(ive*  it  the  chnrarter  of  a  dictionary.' 


